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PREFACE. 


HA preſumption which may be laid to the author's 
FT charge, on his undertaking the continuation of a work. 
ſo highly and deſervedly eſteemed as Dr. Henry's Hiſtory 
of Great Britain, would be in great meaſure done away, 


were he to bring forward the names of thoſe friends by 


whoſe encouragement he was led to engage in the arduous 
In the enſuing volume, each track of the reſpectable hi- 
ſtorian above-mentioned has been followed with meaſured 
ſteps. The titles of his books, ſections, and chapters, and 
even moſt of his marginal references, have been copied with 
preciſion. ' One page in the Section of Commerce, dedicated 
to © inventions and improvements, is the only addition 
which the continuator has preſumed to make; except, 
indeed, that of a copious index, a neceſſary appendags to 
hiſtory, although often neglected by the hiſtorian as too 
mechanical a taſk. | 4 | 

| | During 


Dr 


-4 > I 


- 


PREFACE. 


During the courſe of his work the author has owned his 
obligations to thoſe printed works of his cotemporaries 


from which he has received aſſiſtance. There only remain 
to be paid returns of gratitude for particular favours, 


Among theſe are the many lights thrown on the commerce 
and manners of Scotland. For theſe he is indebted to the 


| benevolent communications of Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Geddes, 


Dr. Gillies, and Mr. Chalmers, who either lent or recom- 
mended to his peruſal treatiſes ( and particularly the Col- 
lection of Scottiſh Acts of Parliament, the moſt compendious 
and beſt-expreſſed of codes) which in great meaſure ſupplied 
that vacancy which had been left by the hiſtorians of the 


North; who, eager to recount the proweſs of their country- 


men in the field, and their progreſs in reformation and 
church. diſcipline, have neglected, as beneath their notice, 
to paint the ſtate of the arts, of trade, of manufactures, and 
"the increaſing civilization of domeſtic life; which form the 


moſt intereſting features of modern hiſtory. 105 


His ſincere and grateful acknowledgements are likewiſe | 
due to Mr. Steevens and Mr. Seward for their judicious advice, 
and for the ſcarce books with which they have Kindly | 


affiſted him; to Mr. Ayſcough, who has with the utmoſt 


| readineſs permitted him to profit by the extenſive library 
at the Muſeum; to Mr. Pye, for his valuable aid in the 
been department; ; and to him and Mr. Wrangham for 
their counſel and alſſtance gr the progreſs of the 
er. 

Each 


PREFACE. 


Each book, before its publication, has been ſubmitted to 
the peruſal of perſons on whoſe judgment the author has 
a ſteady reliance; a precaution which has in great meaſure 
 leflened that anxiety which he muſt have felt had his work 
encountered the keen eye of public criticiſm ſupported only 
by his own partial and fallible judgment. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAP. I. — PART I. 


THE CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN, -FROM THE DEATH 


OF HENRY VII. A. D. 1547, TO THE FLIGHT OF MARY STUART INTO 
ENGLAND, A. D. 1 369. 


SECTION I. 


OTHING could exceed the expectations which were formed of the A. D. 1547: 
new king, although unfortunately he had but lately attained to his OT. 

ninth year, By the will of Henry, fixteen guardians and twelve counſellors Edward VI. 

had been appointed to regulate his proceedings, and the majority were | 
empowered * to govern the kingdom as they thought fit.” But theſe in 

general having been more uſed to obey than to rule, and being moſt of them 

well inclined to the Reformation, willingly ſurrendered their authority to f 

the Lord Hertford, the maternal uncle of Edward : a well-meaning man 

and a | ſteady Proteſtant, but totally devoid of that firmneſs of character 

Which the delicacy of the preſent conjuncture demanded, in a ruler. ; Peers 

were then created, in conſequence of the late king's intention; to prove 

which “ a regular enquiry was made, and witneſſes examined: among theſe 

Hertford became duke of Somerſet, and ſoon after obtained from his royal Hertford 


made duke 

nephew a patent, OY him Protector of the realm, with greatly of Somerier 
| P 

— == f tor. 8 


| + Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. I. p. 6,7. | 
Vol. II. PaRT I. B extended 


* 3 "7 
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A. D. 1547. extended powers. Wriotheſly and Lifte became Earls of Southampton and 


of Warwick; and Seymour, Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, took titles 
from their names. | 
Somerſet was Cloſely attachell to the Reformation, and its bittereſt op- 
poſers ſoon felt the weight of his reſentment. The Chancellor Wriotheſly, 
accuſed of having illegally put the great ſeal in commiſſion, loſt his office; 
' and Gardiner, who had diſtinguiſhed his zeal for even the minutiz of Po- 
pery, was committed to the Fleet. 


 Invalionof Eager to Purſue the late king's darling ſcheme, an union of the iland- 


realms by marriage, the Protector marched (as ſoon as the affairs of Eng- 
land were brought into order) with 18,000 men, into the heart of Scotland. 
As he really meant well, he committed no ravages on his journey, and by 
his manifeſtos he explained his intentions to be amicable to both kingdoms. 
Unhappily the Scots, having muſtered an army of double his force *, 
looked on-his moderation as the effect of ſear f, and forced him to a battle 
Battlevf at Muſſelburgh or Pinkie, where they were defeated with uncommon 


| ws laughter: yet they had fought gallantly, but were overmatched by the 


ſuperior diſcipline of the Engliſh, and by the active valour of Dudley Earl 
of Warwick ; who, before the fight, had offered himſelf to anſwer a de- 
fiance ſent by the Lord Huntley to Somerſet, ,and had promiſed the herald 
nA large reward, if ke could bring the combat to bear. 
1 (1.4 4 fBhe: daughter of the routed army was dreadful. 10000 are ſaid to have 
8 alen Tr but among theſe were ſeveral hundreds of fanatic monks, who by 
-/ +.» their bigotry had prevented an agreement between the fiſter-nations. The 
3 them no Ae. _ none * fell n pitied. 
Nenn MO ene 
tes H- . us «$174 649 — 


te Ne 


[1] Maw . $0000 Jes und bens. wer taken as. the ſpoils of the field | 
[ParTER, Ec. 
m d fight Edward, a ſon of Somerſet by kis ar wite (the daughter of William Fillol), 
2 had been long in diſgrace with his father, diſtinguiſhed his valour ſo ſucceſsfully, that he 
was taken into favor, and an eſtate ſettled on him and his heirs, who, towards the end of the 
* 17th century, ſacceeded to the ducal title, by failure of the younger branch. | 
Tube reaſon of Somerſet's diſlike to his eldeſt offspring TID pn Oy but 
* was not unreaſonable) may be found in the Herald's office. 


25 8 + 574 | 
| + Liig Edward's Journal, S Fr Holingthed, P. 985. 
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Intelligence which the Protector had received of the machinations form- A. D. 1547. 
ing againſt him by the admiral [2], his brother, prevented his purſuing the F 
advantage he had gained in the north. He contented himſelf with receiving 
the homage of the ſouthern part of Scotland, and leaving garriſons in places 
of ſtrength . He had a good excuſe for leaving the army, as the regent 
of Scotland had deſired an armiſtice, that he might ſend commiſſioners in 
order to treat of peace. But this was only a feint aum 
gaining time, and no ſuch commiſſioners ever appeared. | 

On his return to the ſouth, after gratifying his vanity by obtaining from 

the king a patent of precedence as to rank, the prudent duke influenced the . 10 
Parliament to repeal the moſt obnoxious and tyrannic ſtatutes of Henry VIII; . 
particularly that which gave to the king's proclamation the force of a law f. mn 
An amneſty too was publiſhed; but Nortelle: and vs. cmorec grant ex- 
2 

It was about this time that the demiſe of abe [3] (which Affairs on 


the conti- 


brought the bigot houſe of Guiſe into power), and the total ſubverſion of nent 


- NOTES. 

[2] The accompliſhments joined to the turbulent ambitionof the Lord Seymour of Sudley, 
brother to the Protector, made him no contemptible enemy. He had even preſumed to aim 
at the heart and hand of the Princeſs Elizabeth. Diſappointed there, he wooed and won 
the Dowager Queen, Catharine Parr, who wedded him ſo haſtily after the death of Henry, = 
that, had ſhe been pregnant ſoon after her nuptials, the father of the child might have been 
doubted. So fortunate, indeed, was this enterpriſing nobleman in his deſigns on the fait 
ſex, that, in that credulous age, his ſucceſs was univerſally aſcribed to philtres and ſpells. 

It has been ſaid that a diſpute concerning precedency between the wives of Somerſet and 
the admiral, firſt kindled that fire which deſtroyed the Seymours. But there is na good foun- 
dation for this tale. The artful Earl of Warwick, probably, blew up the coals, Lo 
[His r. or RaFOR MATION» 

[3]. Francis I. was elegant, both in perſon and mind; he was «generous and Pere 
ſonally brave; this he evinced at the battle of Pavia, where he flew in ſingle an 1 
of Scanderbeg's houſe. He loved and patronized the arts. 5 

There was a real friendſhip, as well as ſome ſimilitude of character, 8 

Henry VIII. of England; and the death of the latter is ſaid to have haſtened that of Francis. 
He had however languiſhed many years, in conſequence of a diſorder (for which no certain 
cure was then known) which had been communicated to him by conjugal vengeance. 
Fontainebleau, St. Germain, and Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, are ſtill monuments of 
his taſte in architecture. [Dz Tuo, Danzi, &c. 

1146 2 ®. Holingſhed, p. 992. | + J. Edw. VI. cap. 2. 
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A. P. 1547. the Proteſtants in Germany, by the power of the Emperor Charles V. and 
VI"; oe treachery of Maurice of Saxony to his relation the eleQor, had deprived 
| England of her ſureſt friends, and had rendered the tenure of her poſſeſſions 

on che continent exceedingly precarious. + | 
1548, Many regulations concerning religion, all favorable to e 

_ 2 were made in 1548 . Shewy proceſſions were aboliſhed, the marriage of 

mation. prieſts permitted, the uſe of images interdicted, and a new ſervice. ordered 

to be received in every church. The Protector was naturally mild; and, as 

he followed the advice of Cranmer, no harſn meaſures were adopted, even 
with recuſants. It was at this period that the good archbiſhop, the bulwark 
ol Proteſtantiſm, was ſeen at the head of the Roman Catholic prelates and 
="! peers; ſtriving againſt a bill which gave collegiate and chauntry lands to 
a vaſt amount, into the power of the Protector. He knew that they would 

al be ſwallowed by rapacious courtiers, and wiſhed them to remain as they 
were until better times ſhould come; ot his e hb 8 not re 

— with avarice and rapine f. g 

In Scotland all went ill. The Engliſh MPN of 1 a ten year's truce, 
an that the young queen ſhould be left to her own choice at the end of 

that term, was rejected; chiefly by eccleſiaſtical influence. A corps of French, 
under Deſſẽ 4 (amounting to 6000 men, with many good officers and a fine 
dan of artillery, enough to perpetuate, not to end, the calamities of the 
north), were "fent by the new king, Henry II; the Engliſh were wearied 

. out of the places they poſſeſſed in the heart of Scotland; and, finally, 

Mary of Mary, then ſix years of age, was conveyed by the enterpriſing Villegagnon 

ey egg (who with four galleys | had found a paſſage round the Orkneys to the port of 

£ Dunbarton),. in ſpite of the Engliſh fleet which guarded the ſeas, to France, 
much againſt the will of the moſt diſcerning among the Scottiſh nobility, 

| who ſoreſaw thenceforward perpetual dependence on France and war with 

| England. The dukedom of Chatelherault and a penſion to the regent Arran, 


and plenty of French gold ſcattered TOE: the popular leaders, had * 


about this N meaſure. 
MF. N MR TE, $. ” x : * | #4 » k 
* Mido gg / x7 eh, - . 
3 ee Rym. Fad. tom. xv. p. 149. Strype, vol. ii. p. 55. 
| _ 1656.0 +4 Journals of Peine. 1 Buchanan, . TH 
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Ch. I. Part I. § 1. Crvit and Mil rrARv. 5 


Towards the end of 1548, the turbulent Lord Seymour, having loſt A. D. 1548, 
his royal ſpouſe Catharine [4], formed anew * deſigns on the Princeſs 
Elizabeth [5]. He had had the addreſs to gain the favour of the young 
king, who had actually requeſted, by a letter to the Protector, that the Lord 
Admiral ſhould be appointed to be his governor. 
Gentle as the diſpoſition of Somerſet naturally was, he could not pave 
avoid reſenting the conduct of an ambitious rival, who, at this period, 
madly refuſed every offer of reconciliation ; fixed to. ruin his brother or 
- himſelf, The Protector was, therefore, obliged to deprive him of his poſt as 
admiral, and to ſend him to the Tower. He even ſummoned a Parliament, 
and proceeded. againſt his brother by bill of attainder f I a way more cer- The Admi- 
tain (as the members had. not forgot to be ſupple) than the more open trial |; 4 — 
which Lord Seymour loudly demanded. The crafty Warwick, who n 
the deſtruction of both the brothers, puſhed on the illegal meaſure. 
This wicked and artful ſtateſman, on whoſe deep machinations the fate of 
religion and government in England was ſoon brought to depend, merits par- 
ticular notice. John Dudley, Lord Lifle and Earl of Warwick, was the moſt 


| — 


— 


NOTES. 


[4] Catharine Parr was remarkably learned, and publiſhed, during her life, many 
works which did credit to her piety and abilities. The accompliſhments and arts of the 
admiral ſeduced her into an injudicious marriage, and ſhe paid dearly for that imprudence 
which alone diſgraced a life of virtue and diſcretion. She fell by poiſon, as is believed, 
given by her profligate huſband, who had once again formed criminal projects on the Eng- 
liſh throne. She lies buried in the chapel of Sudley Caſtle, Glouceſterſhire ;/and her leaden 
coffin having been opened in 1782, her face, and even her eyes, appeared in a ſtate of 
uncommon preſervation. [Axcuz0LOGIa, VOL. IX. 

Ls! Elizabeth had no averſion to Lord Seymour. It appears that Queen Catharine * 
had been made uneaſy by the romping freedoms which her haſband took with the princeſs, 
and even at times condeſcended to watch their motions. Very curious ſpecimens of Eli- 
zabeth's {kitciſh coquetry may be found in Burghley's ſtate - papers. Sometimes, knowing 
that this preſumptuous lover was coming in, ſhe © ran out of hir bed to hir maydens and 
then went behynd the curteyn of hir bed.” At Hanworth, in the garden, he wrated 
(romped, or wreſtled) with hir, and cut hir gowne in an hundred pieces (or places) 
beyng black clothes. Mr. Aſhley © did fere-that the Lady Elizabeth did ber ſome affection 
to the admiral ; an if he were ſpoken of.“ 

 [Buxcnrtey's Par Rs, 2 Haings, 


. ep. 596. Strype's Note un Heyward; p. 301. 
+ Hiſt. of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 97, 98. 


dangerous 


F 
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A.D. i548. dangerous of men.” He had been reſtored to thoſe eſtates which his father 


[the notorious inſtrument of Henry the Seventh's oppreſſion) had been de- 


prived of deſervedly, but not legally. At the battle of Muſſelburgh he diſ- | 


tinguiſhed his perfonal courage, and even determined the fortune of that im- 
portant day. His talents were equally fitted for peace or war; and he had 


been uniformly ſucceſsful wherever employed. But he was inſatiably avarici- 


1549. 


ous, and his ambition knew no bounds. To ſum up his character, he merited 
to be the ſon of Empſon' $ me and the laber or — the future 


| favourite of Elizabeth. 


The month of March, in 1549, faw the condemnation of the Protec- 


tor's ambitious brother. Some objections were brought againſt the method 


of his trial, in the lower houſe ; but a meſſage which the young king was 


perſuaded to ſend, ſmoothed every difficulty, and Lord Seymour loſt his head 


on Tower-Hill [6]. This ſevere meaſure it is very difficult to reconcile 


with the general irrefolution and placability of Somerſet's character. It muſt 
be imputed to the inſtigations of the artful Warwick, who dreaded the aQti- 


vity and fpirit of the admiral's character, it was too much like his own. 


The taſte for perſecution now reached the Reformers, and two — | 


Ae 45 the inoffenſive oY of the Munſter fanatics, np at the 


+ 


— 


2 rs. , . p . 5 
11 The following lines, written by Sir John Harrington dera gonek ofthe ul 
ſpeak more in his favor nennen indeed dm to ſavor rather of blind 


amity * of diſcernment. 


Of perſon rare, ſtrong lymbes, e haps, 
By nature fram'd to ſerve on ſea or lande; 
3 In friendſhip firme, in good ſtate or ill hap, ITE 
III peace, head-wiſe; in war, great fill, bold bande. - 
On horſe or foote, in peril or in plaie, YE, 
None could exceed, though many did aſſaie. 
1 | A ſubje& true to Kynge, a ſervante grate, - 41 
Friend to God's truth, and foe to Rome's deceite. 
Sumptnous abroade, for honor of the lande. 3 
Temp rate at home, yet kept great ſtate with ſtate, ben 
And noble houſe, that fed more mouthes with meate 
Than ſome advanc'd on higher ſteppes to ſtande. 
Yet, againſt nature; reaſon, and juſt lawes, 
TEN e RR eee J. H. 
[Hazn1zorox's Nucz ANTI. 
* Fox, ul i i, p. 2. 1 Ref. vol. ii. p. 112. 
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ſtake in Smithfield, Edward was with difficulty perſuaded by Archbiſhop A. P. 1549. 


Cranmer to ſign their condemnation. 

This was a year of commotion throughout England. The poor com- 
plained with ſome reaſon of the riſe of rents, of new incloſures for paſture, 
and of the decreaſe of agriculture. The monaſteries which had ſupported 
the idle by ill-judged hoſpitality, now turned out numbers of indigent friars, 
who ſhared the work and the bread of the labourer. Calm reaſoning 
quieted moſt of theſe rilings. The men of Devon were more obſtinate. 
They began with complaints of increaſing paſturage, and they proceeded to 
a demand of their old religion. Humphrey Arundel, a veteran ſoldier, go- 


2 


vernor of St. Michael's Mount, led ten thouſand of them to the ſiege of Devonſhire 


Exeter [7], and that loyal city was * but juſt relieved in time by the Lord 


rebels be · 
ſiege Exe- 


Ruſſel, who ſoon reduced the rebels to ſubmiſſion. A revolt in Oxford- ter. 
ſhire was not quelled without bloodſhed. But in Norfolk affairs wore a ſtill wo in 


more. ſerious aſpect: a tanner named Kett, and Coniers a ſeditious prieſt, * 
ſupported by an abſurd prophecy [8], under the ſhade of a tree, which they 
ſtyled the Oak of Reformation, gave out orders to 16,000 reſolute clowns, 
in warlike array. Parr, marquis of Northampton, after ſome ſucceſs againſt 
them, was put to the rout, and Lord Sheffield lain [9] by this hardy mob; 


NOTES. 


[7] The men of ane were forced to eat their horſes, and make 8 ſhifts for 
bread. A gallant old citizen encouraged them by declaring, That he would eat one arm 
and fight with the other, ere he would agree to a ſurrender,” , [Harward. 
Mrs. Frances Duffield, a young unmarried gentlewoman, ſtruck the mayor over the 
face ; on which he ordered the alarum-bell to be rung out, and a broil, dangerous' to the 
city, enſued. After the ſiege, the prieſt of St. Thomas was hanged from the tower of his 
church in chains, with his full attire, his bell,” tis beads, and his holy-water bucket, | 
[Hor inn. 
181 "wh following hes compoſed the prophecy which led theſe — ruſtics to re- 
bellion : 
The country knu#fs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs, i oon, 
* Shall fill up Duffendale, with ſlaughtered bodies, ſoon.” | (Izv. 
[9] He fell into a ditch, and a butcher flew him with a club. lvo. 
Mr. Walpole admits Lord Sheffield among his noble writers, on the credit of Anthony 
n who imputes to him a book of ſonnets. 


Hayward, p. 295. | * 
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A. D. 1549. but che active Earl of Warwick, at the head of 6000 old troops- (ſome of 
mem foreigners), quaſhed this tremendous riſing, and the Oak of Reforma- 
tion was hung round with the aſſociates in rebellion. - Some blood ſpilt in 
#. - quelling a Yorkſhire commotion, was the laſt which this ſeries of tumults 
LE  edemanded;and an amneſty, proclaimed. by order of the humane nails, 
dropped the curtain on each ſcene of laughter [10]. 
From the epoch of theſe numerous riſings, we are to 2 the appoint- 
| ment of Lord Lieutenants to each county in the kingdom. 
The Prote- And now the Protector himſelf was doomed to experience cruel re- 
| torſentto verſe of fortune. The old nobles hated him for his ſudden. riſe, and {ill 
mamoore ſor his having endeavored to interfere on behalf of the oppreſſed poor. 
It wass indeed, entirely to hear their complaints, and to relieve their diſtreſſes, 
tat he had held : a Court of Requeſts in his own houſe. An illegal mea- 
ſure, which, when -maliciouſly repreſented, ſpoke bitterly againſt him. 
Nor had it made him popular; his ill. judged and greedy attempt to demo- 
liſh churches and chapels for the embelliſhmeat of his palace, had given 
univerſal diſguſt. At Weſtminſter [11] the people had defended - their 
temples - by dint of blows: - The ambitious Warwick headed the malcon- 
tents; and Somerſet, being accuſed of having propoſed to deliver Bou- 
logne to the French and of other miſdemeanors, was ſent to the Tower, 
while Warwick, at the head of a new council, obtained from the young 


ao ae ei leave to en the anten 8 


NOTES. 
tio! "There. was -# cruelty uſed after the rebellion was N Sir Anthony King- 
ſton, the Provolt-Marſhal, went to dine with Boyer, mayor of Bodmyn, walked out with 
him to view the gallows, aſked him if it were ſtrong enough? and, on his anſwering in 
"the affirmative, hanged him upon it. At another place, the ſervant of a rebellious miller 
appearing for his maſter, Sir Anthony made him be led to execution, not heeding his proteſ- 
tation of the deception: * For,” aid, the taunting Judge, * if it be as you ſay, can you do 
to your maſter a better ſervice than to hang for him?“ —— ___ [Campen's Remains 
[11] Inother places he was unhappily more ſucceſsful, particularly in the demolition of 
St. Mary's church, and of a fine chapel connected with St. Paul's. [Wzavzs, Bua ET. 
Thbeſe, with the materials of the epiſcopal palaces eb to Worceſter, Litchfield, 
and 1 Llandaff, formed the ſacrilegious maſs called Somerſet Houſe ; which, toward the cloſe 


| of the 18th century, gave way to the Royal Academy. . 
Li Strype's Memorials, vol. ii. p. 178. +: King Lerne Journal, p. 9. 
& 9 7 The 
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The extreme irreſolution of Somerſet having led him to confeſs every A. P. 1850. 


article brought againſt him, to be true; he was no longer an object of dread. Confeſſes 
His poſts indeed were taken from him; but he was releaſed, was re-ad- himſelf guil- 


d 1 
mitted to the council only in 15 50, and a ſevere fine laid upon him was an- Raſed. 8 


nulled. 

A peace, which included Scotland, was now ſettled with France. Bou- — 
logne was given up for a large ſum of money *: and ſoon after a marriage Fance. 
between Edward VI. and Elizabeth of France was concluded on , but this 
unpopular project never took effect. 

Even the hardened Warwick had felt ſhame at propoſing the ceſſion of 
Boulogne, a circumſtance which he had urged as treaſon againſt So- 
merſet, He feigned ſickneſs, and endeavored to avoid ſetting his name to 

the treaty. The peace was, however, abſolutely neceſſary; and the go- 
vernment was ſo weak, and the people ſo tumultuous in England, that no 

tax to carry on a war could with ſafety have been levied. The tribute 

paid for ſo many years by France to England, under various names and 
pretences, was abandoned by this treaty, at leaſt for a time. As the young 

king's zeal for the Reformation roſe nearly to bigotry, Warwick, to gain 

his favor, treated the Roman Catholic prelates with ſome degree of harſh- 

neſs, ejecting even thoſe who were willing to be ſilent on points of con- Romam Ca- 
troverſy. Gardiner, Day, Heathe, and Voyſey, loſt their ſees, which were — 


ſhops eject- 
inſtantly filled by active reformers. ed. 


Jo pleaſe the people, Warwick now began a ſtrict enquiry concerning 

thoſe who had miſmanaged the royal revenues, and fined them without 

mercy, although many of the defaulters were his own partizans. The Lord 

Arundel, in particular, was amerced 12, oool. Sir John Thynne * and creat of- 
ficers fined. 

four others 3,0001, each 4. | 


It is generally believed, that few periods i in England have produced more 
murthers [12], and other atrocious crimes; than that we now treat of. 


Warwick, 
— a 
NOTES. 
17 Sir Peter Gamboa, and Filicirga, two diſtinguiſhed foreign officers, were, about this 
e, murthered near St. Sepulchre's church, by Carlo Gavaro, and three other Spaniards, 
who 


* Rym. Feed. tom. xv. p. 214. + Hayward, p. 318. 
1 Hiſt. of Reformation, vol, ii. p. 149. 
Vox. II. Part I. Cc 
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A. D. 1550. Warwick, conſcious of the trembling ground on which he ſtood, dreaded, 
; by any exertion of the powers of government, to give ſome pretence for his 
numerous foes to riſe and deſtroy his authority and himſelf, 


1551. The Princeſs Mary, whoſe adherence to the old religion could not be 
The Princeſs 


Mary diſ- ſhaken, having had her chaplains impriſoned, and her faith weakly aſſaulted 
guſted. by a letter from the council, couched in diſguſting language, endeavored to 
eſcape to her kinſman the Emperor *. She was prevented ; but the remon- 

ſtrances of Charles procured for her a more tender treatment. | 


Warwick And now Warwick (newly created Duke of Northumberland, and poſſeſſed 
made Duke. 


of Northum- Of the vaſt northern eſtates of the Piercy family) purſued, with zeal, his dar- 
berland. ling project, for excluding both the ſiſters of Edward from the throne, and 
Plan in fa- for introducing a ſon of his own, whom he meant to wed the Lady Jane Gray, 


_ of La- grand- daughter to Mary, Queen of France [13]. Humbled to the duſt 
y Jane 


Gray. as Somerſet had been, he might ſtill be an obſtacle to this criminal plan. 
A ſpy (Sir Thomas Palmer) had been ſet on his actions and his words; he 


was charged with a deſign to ſlay Northumberland, to proclaim himſelf 
king , and with other treaſonable intentions; and, with ſeveral of his moſt 
intimate friends, was ſent à ſecond time to the Tower. 


— 
us NOTES. 


who were ſoon after executed on a gallows in Smithfield ; Carlo having his right hand firſt 
Rricken off, on the wheel of the cart which conveyed him. Holingſhed records alſo a more 
complicated aſſaſſination, perpetrated at Feverſham, in Kent, on a gentleman named Arden. 
He had a handſome wife, who was unfortunately attached to an inferior, one Moſby ; by 
his perſuaſions, ſhe was ſeduced to join in the plot againſt her ſpouſe. The deſign failed 
many times, by ftrange and almoſt præternatural incidents. At length, by the help of two 
diſbanded ſoldiers, © Black Will, and George Shakebag, it was completed. Such was the 
cool blood of the wife, thatſhe made an entertainment for two Londoners,” and made * hir 
daughter to plaie on the virginalls' to them, while the mangled corpſe of Arden was carry- 
ing out of her houſe. This wicked woman, and moſt of the criminals, were deſervedly put 
to death, and one innocent man, Bradſhaw, having unknowingly delivered a note relative 
to the murther, was unhappily involved in their puniſhment. The tale, as delivered by 
Holingſhed at full length, is ſo affecting and intereſting, that it has produced two tra- 
gedies, onggof them by Lillo. © | | 
++ [13] She was the daughter of the Marquis of Dorſet, now created Duke of Suffolk, on 
We death of the two heirs of Brandon; both of theſe had been carried off by the Sweating 
| Hayward, p. 315. + Ibid. p. 320. 
| | Some 
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Some attention was paid, about this period, to the much- neglected com- A. P. 1551. 
merce of England. An advantageous treaty was concluded with Sweden, 
and ſome alteration made in the privileges of the Steel- yard Company; by Manufac- 
which natives were encouraged to enter into the mercantile line, and to ell. 


raged. 
trade in Engliſh bottoms. Uſeful and ingenious foreigners were ſucceſs- 


fully invited to the ſhores of Britain, and the circumſtances of the day were 
b ſingularly favorable to this humane and politic ſyſtem ; for the diſputes on 
b the continent about religion, had driven from their homes ſeveral ſmall co- 
lonies of manufacturers, who met at this period with protection and encou- 
ragement in England. A whole induſtrious congregation. migrated from 
the continent with their teacher, John Alaſco, a Pole of conſiderable di- 
ſtinction “ . Bucer, Peter Martyr, and other men of ſcience, ſought alſo the 
protection of Edward. 

Early in 1552, the fate of Somerſet was determined. Acquitted of tre- 1552. 
ſon, he was condemned by a cruel ſtatute 4 of Henry VII. which makes it — 
felony to imagine the death of a privy-counſellor. The people, who now 
knew his value, and the profligacy of his rival, wept loudly at his execu- 
tion. The late Protector fell with fingular calmneſs. His fortitude was 
ſeverely tried a few minutes before his death. A loud and ruſhing noiſe 
was heard, and the people obſerving an officer of the court approaching, 
ſhouted with one voice, A pardon ! But the duke waving his cap, intreated 
them to be ſilent and reſpectful. Soon after the cataſtrophe of Somerſet, 
there were led to execution four knights, his moſt intimate friends, Part- 
ridge, Stanhope, Arundel, and Vane. The laft was a veteran officer who 
had diſtinguiſhed his-bravery at Muſſelburgh, and on other ſervices. He 
met death with firmneſs (as did his comrades), but remarked ſternly, * that 
© time was, when he was held in ſome eſteem; but that now, the brave 
man and the coward were treated alike [ 14. 

\ 


wy 


NOTES, 

[14} The malice of Warwick ſpared none of Somerſet's friends. The Lord Rich was 
N diſmiſſed from the Treaſury, and Sir William Paget degraded from the order of the Garter, 

© becauſe of his low extraction, beſides being amerced 6,000. . [STows. 

He was reſtored by Mary, in the firſt year of her reign, to all his honours. [Cor Lixs, 
Others to whom Somerſet had given grants of Chantry. lands, &c. were obliged to 985 

the eſtates up to the king. 
„ Rym. Fad, I. xv. p. 170, 192, 193. + Stowe, p. 606. 

28 The 
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A. D. 1552. 


A new par- 
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The Parliament, which had fat during the whole of Edward's reign, was 
now diſſolved, as not pliant enough to the humors of Northumberland “. 


— cor- It had refuſed to paſs a bill againſt treaſons, without inſiſting on the neceſ- 
. q re 
able. ſity of there being two witneſſes; nor would it agree to eprive e- 


cent and modeſt Tonſtal, unheard, of his ſee. Theſe ape were new 
and uncommon; the lords had none of them. 

The moſt groſs court - influence was uſed in convening the new ſenate I 1; 
ak nothing, indeed, could exceed its docility. It granted two ſubſidies, 
and two fiftcenths, and divided the ſee of Durham (whence Biſhop Ton- 
ſtall had been arbitrarily ejected 1) into two diſtricts, at the deſire of the 
— leaving to the Duke of Northumberland the palatinate of the county. 

The ſum of the king's debts being now riſen to the amount of 251, 179l. 


: ſterling, a part of the forfeited Chantry lands were directed to be 3 by 


2535. 


commiſſioners, in order to pay the creditors. 

And now a ſanguine cloud prepared to overcaſt the horizon of England. 

Edward, whoſe good ſenſe and virtue ſeemed to promiſe to his people a re- 
dreſs of thoſe evils which his minority had occaſioned, began viſibly to 
droop. An ill-cured ſmall-pox Þ had left a complaint on his lungs, which 
had brought on a fatal conſumptive diforder. He knew his danger, but 
felt no anguiſh except for his people; whoſe newly-eſtabliſhed form 
of religion, he was conſcious, would be utterly overturned by the next heir, 
the Lady Mary; whoſe attachment to the Roman Catholic faith had been 
nouriſhed by an indelicate, harſh oppoſition. 
The artful Northumberland taking advantage of this turn in the king 8 
mind, found means to perſuade him, tliat he might exclude Mary from the 
throne, provided that Elizabeth, who lay under the ſame charge of illegi- 
timacy, was alſo ſet aſide. 

Edward loved the Lady Elizabeth, whom he uſed affectionately to ſtile, 
© his ſect ſiſter Temperance ;* but his extreme zeal for the Reformation 


| — 
* 


| NOTES. 
£1 51 There are in * s collections letters from the king, recommending Sir Richard 


e Sir William Firawilliams, and Sir Henry Nevil, to Berks, &c. &c. | | 


[Ecciss: MgMoRIals. 
© Hiſt, of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 190. + Parl. Journal, Strype, vol. ii. p. 367. 
4 * t King Edward's Journal, p. 49. 


Over- 
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overpowered the dictates of fraternal love and of juſtice; and he directed a A. P. 1553. 
patent to be drawn up, which might ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown *“ on 9 
Lady Jane Gray; who had been juſt married to Lord Guildford Dudley, a 
younger ſon of Northumberland, and to whom her mother the Dutcheſs of 
Suffolk, daughter to Mary of France, had formally reſigned her own prior 

right. 
i At firſt the judges refuſed to be concerned in this iniquitous tranſaction; 
: but the entreaties of the dying King, and the menaces of his impetuous 
miniſter, Northumberland, prevailed on them all (except Sir James Hales), 
and on all the council, to ſign the deed ; Cranmer, however, afterwards 
called on the judges f to witnefs his reluctance and oppofition. Inſtantly 
almoſt, the ſtate of Edward's health grew worſe. A female empiric was 
then truſted to preſcribe [ 16] ; but, as his ſickneſs encreaſed under her care, 
ſhe was diſmiſſed, and the phyſicians retook their ſtation. They however 
could do him no farther ſervice, and on the 6th of July, 1553, this amia- He dies. 
ble prince expired in the ſixteenth year of his age. 

The accompliſhments of Edward were greatly beyond his years. Be- His cha- 
fides being maſter of ſeveral languages, he underſtood theology, mulic, and **** 
natural philoſophy ; and the celebrated Jerome Cardan, who had an op- 
portunity of converſing with him, bears a noble and public teſtimony to 
1 his literary merit [17]. A letter from Dr. Cox, one of Edward's tutors, is 

. alſo ſtill extant ; in which he quaintly avers, that the King © diſcovered great 

| c towardneſs and all honeſt qualities; that he ſhould be taken as a ſingular 
gift of God; that he read Cato, Vives, and Æſop, and that he conned 
very pleaſantly.” What Eraſmus writes of this amiable prince, appears 
+4 to be an elegant and eaſy way of ſaying nothing more than what any diſcreet 
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NOTES. 

£16] She had been recommended by the Dudley family, and the king's pains encreaſfing 
by her medicines, great ſuſpicions were entertained as to her patrons, eſpecially as it had been 
obſerved that his health had viſibly declined ever fince the Lord Robert Dudley had been 
near his perſon, | [BuzneT, STRYPE. 
[17] A few days before his death, Edward completed the endowment of Chriſt's, St. 

- Thomas's, and Bridewell hoſpitals, with 6ool. per annum from the Savoy. [HoLinesns. 
The coſt of his houſhold was, the 1ſt year, 49,1871.—2d, 46,902l.—3d, 46,100l.—4th, 
100,578,—5th, 62,8631.—6th, 65,9231. [SrRY I. 

* fHolingſhed, p. 1083. + Hiſt, of Reformation, tom. I. p. 257. 
lad 
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A. P. 1663. lad might have claimed. © Senex, juvenis convictu, factus ſum melior ; 
| © ac, ſobrietatem, temperentiam, verecundiam, linguæ moderationem, mo- 
TT ' © deftiam, pudicitiam, integritatem, quam juvenis a ſene diſcere debuerat, 
a juvene ſenex didici.' . 
A journal written by the pen of the young King, and tranſcribed by Biſhop 
Burnet, exhibits a clear proof of his ſenſe, knowledge, and goodneſs, Be- 
ſides this, ſeveral ſmall treatiſes in his own hand, on ſubjects political and 
controverſial, are extant ; and Holland fays, that he wrote a play, entitled, 
« The Whore of Babylon, the non-exiſtence of which Mr. Walpole la- 
ments not. 

Notwithſtanding the attainments and excellent diſpoſition of Edward, i it 
muſt have been obſerved, that the people were unhappy, oppreſſed, and 
in conſequence turbulent, during the whole of his ſhort reign. Yet to the 
ſovereign himſclf none of theſe evils ſhould be imputed. His affectionate 
duty to his maternal uncles, and his attachment to the plauſible Warwick» 

| blinded his eyes to their ſucceſſive failings ; while the narrowneſs of think- 
ing as to religious matters, which in the 16th century every party had 
adopted, had clouded his mind with a ſhade of bigotry ; which, however, 
as well as his want of reſolution, had Providence granted him a longer life, 
muſt have been ſoon cleared away by the NY of his diſpoſition, and 4 
the brightneſs of his intelleCts. A 

Every ſtep was now taken by the deceaſed King's miniſtry to ſeize the 3 
princeſſes, and fix the crown on the fair uſurper's head; and the ladies Mary f 
and Elizabeth were actually on the road to the court, allured thither by a ; 
feigned meſſage from the King, when the news of his approaching end gave ö 
them warning of the deceit “; and Mary, flying to Suffolk, found every one 
eager to arm in her cauſe. The deteſtation, indeed, in which the Duke 
of Northumberland was held, rendered every project in favor of his family 4 

Lady Jane fruitleſs ; and the unfortunate, though amiable Jane, who after a ſincere 1 
—_ reſiſtance, had been hardly prevailed on by her father and huſband to ac- F 
cept the crown [18], reſigned it with real and unaffected pleaſure, after a 
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| NOTES. 

[is] At the proclamation of Jane, no joy had been ſhewn by the people, and Gilbert 
Pot, a vintner's lad, loft his ears, for diſreſpectful words concerning the innocent uſurper. 
His maſter and others, returning from ſeeing his puniſhment in the Tower, were drowned, 
2 under London Bridge. * [Hor ix os RED. 


# Hiſt, of Reformation, vol. ii, p. 233. 4 Ibid. p. 234. 
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joyleſs reign of ten days. Mary, at the head of a numerous troop (1000 A. D. 1553. 
of which had been levied by the Lady Elizabeth), entered London, and Es pelled by 
aſcended the throne. Nor did the mean conduct of Northumberland fave Qeen 


his life; although, on finding himſelf deſerted by his army, he had caſt up 
his cap for Mary, and had fallen on his knees * to the Lord Arundel, who 
apprehended him; while, at that humiliating moment, a woman held up to 
the daſtardly ſuppliant's face a handkerchief, dipped, as ſhe faid, in the in- 
nocent blood of Somerſet, whom he had murthered. 


He was tried and condemned by his Peers for treaſon, and beheaded on Northum- 
— 
e 


Tower-hill [19], with Palmer and Gates, his intimate aſſociates; conſiſtent 
to the laſt in inconſiſtency, his laſt words declared him to be, and ever to 
have been, a Roman Catholic f. 

As Mary wiſhed to acquire popularity [20], ſhe ſhed no more blood on 
the preſent occaſion: the Lady Jane, together with her huſband, and his 
brothers, were indeed tried and condemned for treaſon, but their ſentences 


were reſpited. 
After the new Queen had releaſed the venerable Norfolk, and the other 


priſoners in the Tower, ſhe wiſhed to celebrate the funeral obſequies of her 
brother with the ceremonies of the Papal church ; but Cranmer, meek as he 
was by nature, ſtoutly oppoſed this innovation, and ſheltering himſelf under 


NOTES. 

[19] »The executioner, writes a French prieſt, who was an eye witneſs, © wore a white 
apron, like a butcher ; and there you might ſee, he adds, little children gathering up 
the blood which had fallen through the ſlits of the ſcaffold. [Voraces bs PaRLIN. 

[20] It may be worth obſerving, that Mary rode through the city of London in pomp, 
crowned by a circle of gold and precious ſtones, ſo heavy, that ſhe was forced to ſupport 
her head with her hand, and that behind her there came in a chariot * the Ladie Elizabeth 
and the Ladie Anne of Cleves.“ [Hor ix GsH RD. 

Prodigies were not wanting to grace the acceſſion of the ill-favored ſovereign; for we 
are alſo told by Holingſhed, * a compleat double female child was born at Midlenton near 
Oxford, and lived 18 days; and that at Queenborow three, and at Blackwall fix huge Dol- 
phins* (or more probably Porpoiſes) were taken at this period. The leaſt was bigger 
than any horſe.” Far more ominous was the loſs of the Great Harry, a royal ſhip of war, 
vaſt in its bulk, which was burnt by accident at Woolwich. 


* Strype, vol, iii. p. 13. Stowe, p. 612. + Hiſt. of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 243 · 
acts 


* 
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A. P. 1553- acts of Parliament till in force, he interred the remains of Edward in the 
TER, chapel of Henry VII. after the rites of the reformed church. Tf he offi- 
ciated in perſon, it was probably his laſt act of office, as he was almoſt im- 
mediately confined to his houſe and treated as a criminal. Mary had a ſer- 

vice performed for her deceaſed brother in her own chapel *. 
Strong mea- And now the natural bigotry of Mary took its full ſcope. A Parlia- 
e ment was formed which would ſecond her in any meaſure, except the reſto- 
the Roman ration of church-lands. The Proteſtant Biſhops were ejected and impri- 
Lich. ſoned; their ſees filled with zealous Catholics, and Cardinal de la Pole was 
ſent for haſtily to aſſiſt as Nuncio, in cleanſing the polluted land. But the 
policy of Gardiner, who ſuſpected that the Queen meant Pole for her huſ- 
band, or at leaſt for her primate, found means to check the too impetu- 


ous zeal of Mary, by the intervention of the Emperor f. 
The Queen at this time tried to pleaſe the people by remitting the ſublidy 
granted to Edward, but not levied. The acts of her Parliament were not 
in general popular. Her own illegitimacy was reverſed, but that of Eliza- 
Ingratitude beth was ungratefully confirmed; and Mary, by aſſigning to her fairer ſiſter 
W a low rank, even beneath the ö counteſſes, drove from the court one who 
had already been her ſucceſsful rival. Religion was placed on the footing 
of the laſt part of Henry VIII's reign, and all preaching, except by licence, 
ſtopped. The Proteſtants were now ſeverely treated, their fayourite preach- 
ers impriſoned, and even the men of Suffolk, to whoſe early loyalty Mary 
_ owed her crown, were brow-beaten, and one of them pilloried ꝓ for demand- 
ing that liberty of conlciencys with the promiſe of which ſhe had engaged 

their affiſtance. | 

1554+ Mary now received with, pleaſure the overtures made by her couſin, 
Spaniſh Charles V. for a match between her and his ſon Philip, a handſome prince, 
2 ſet- ten years younger than herſelf. The nation, however, ſaw the propoſal in 
a light ſo different, that a dangerous revolt enſued, headed by Sir Thomas 
MWiat, a Kentiſh knight; who, although a ſteady Roman Catholic 8, had 
imbibed, by travelling in Spain |, an utter deteſtation of that country's 
ſevere manners. Followed by a ſtrong party he marched from Rocheſter 
to London; having been joined on the road by a band of citizens, at the 


* Holingſhed, p. 1089. + Hiſt. of Reformation, vol. ii. p. 242. 
* $ Strype, vol. iii. p. 52. 5 Holingſhed, p. 1104. || Hiſt. of Reform, vol. ii. p. 224. 
head 
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1 head of whom that venerable warrior [21], the Duke of Norfolk (now A. D. 1554. 
k relieved from his attainder), meant to have oppoſed him“. Wiat, how- Wit re. 


ever, finding the bridge of the metropolis well defended, loſt ſo much volt. 
b time in marching round by Kingſton, and in repairing the broken carriages 
4 of his artillery, that when he entered London through Hyde-Park (which 
was then the weſtern avenue) a ſtrong force had been collected by which he 
was overpowered and taken. He expiated his fault on Tower-hill, where 
he folemnly avowed the innocence of the Lady Elizabeth and of Court- 
ney, who both had been charged as favoring his revolt [22]. Much 


blood was ſhed on this occaſion. Suffolk , with the Lady Jane [23] and 2 Jong 
ra == 


her huſband, were beheaded; and the Lord Thomas Gray, a tried and gal- headed. 
lant commiander, with hundreds of inferior rank, ſuffered death in the ſame 
cauſe. The unfortunate Jane was highly accompliſhed, and well verſed in 
the antient as well as the modern tongues. To her laſt moments ſhe la- 
mented her having accepted the crown; laid the blame on her own blind, 
filial affection; and told the people from the ſcaffold that ſhe ſuffered de- 
ſervedly, fince her innocence was no excuſe for the trouble which ſhe had 
occaſioned to the realm. She would not ſee her huſband, leſt the inter- 


— 2 


NOTES. 


[21] This gallant veteran died a few months after, poſſeſſed of more than fifty manors, 
beſides hundreds, reQories, ſites of abbeys, &c. Good and ſtately gear, indeed, as he 
Juftly called them, when he intreated Henry VIII. * not to ſcatter them among his cour- 
tiers, but to ſettle them on the Prince of Wales ;* knowing that if they were not diſperſed, 
his family might have a chance of regaining them by favor of ſome future prince. Norfolk 
had lived about eighty-ſeven years and under eight ſovereigns. {CoLLins's PztrRAGE. 

[22] Neither this declaration, nor the proteſtation of the poor princeſs, who prayed 
* that God might confound her eternally if ſhe were guilty,” could ſave her from being 
dragged from her bed, though really lick, and ſent to the Tower through Traitor's-gate. 
She made ſome reſiſtance againſt paſſing through that ominous defile, but in vain. Soon 
after ſhe aſked, with viſible anxiety, whether Lady Jane Gray's ſcaffold was yet taken 
down ?* 8 [CAM DEN, HolinGsHeD. 

[23] After her huſband had been beheaded, Gates, the Lieutenant of the Tower, aſk- 
Ing her for ſome token of remembrance, ſhe gave him her pocket-book with three ſenten- 
ces, one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Engliſh, which ſhe had written on ſeeing the 
headleſs trunk paſs beneath her window. The purport was meek and forgiving. 

{HzYLYn: 
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25 »» Godwin, p. 344. I Stowe, p. 624. 
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A. D. 1854. view ſhould be too affecting; and, with inimitable meeknefs, thanked 
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Dr. Fecknam with her laſt words, for the pains he had ineffectually taken 
in endeavoring to convert her to his own faith. She was only ſixteen years 
of age when ſhe ſuffered. 
Mary now gave orders, that the church ſhould: be purged of all mar- 
ried prieſts, and ſome thouſands of the clergy, in conſequence, loſt their 
benefices. 


In July 1554, Prince Philip of Spain arrived at Southampton. Dif- 
pleaſed, perhaps, at the ſtern commander of his convoy (who had fired 
at the Spaniſh ſhips to make them ſalute the Engliſh flag), he landed with 
his ſword drawn, and made no return to the compliments which attended 
his approach to the town. The Engliſh were diſguſted by a continuation 
of this impolitic conduct, but Mary made up by her fondneſs for the in- 
difference of her ſubjects. The articles of the union had been drawn with 
proper caution ; and Philip gained little by the wedding (which was cele- 

brated at Weſtminſter), except a homely, ill-tempered, jealous wife. The 
gold which he brought with him (which filled twenty-ſeven cheſts, beſides 
ninety-nine horſe-loads and two cart-loads of coin) ſmoothed his way ; and 

he gained ſome credit with the Engliſh by interfering with Mary in behalf 
of her ſiſter Elizabeth, of Courtney, Dudley, Harrington, and others who 
were confined, and in great danger *. 

A conference on religion held at Oxford having ended, as the Roman 
Catholics declared, in favor of the old faith, Mary (who now gave it out 
that ſhe was pregnant ) no longer deferred the folemn re-union of Eng- 
land to the Holy See, and with ſincere tranſport quitted that heretical title 
© The Supreme Head of the Church; and was ſo much affected at the ſpeech 
which Cardinal Pole made on this occafion before both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, that ſhe felt the child ſtir in her womb [24]. 

. A ſcene 


— — 


NOTES, 


[24] Inſtantly the Roman Catholics affirmed that it would be a male; and Bonner, 
Biſhop of London, ordered prayers throughout his dioceſe, * that he might be beautiful, 
vigorous and witty.” 


The prieſt of Alderſgate went farther, and, by a ſpirit of 8 deſeribed the ſex and 
ſeatures of the embryo. 


1 on 
* Holingſhed, p. 1129. Stowe, p. 626. + Holingſhed, p. 1123, 1126. 
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A ſcene of the moſt bloody perſecution now came forward. The Par- A. D. 1555. 

liament had revived the moſt ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, and the 1 
mild ſyſtem of Pole gave way to the atrocious counſels of Gardiner. Ro- ante — 
gers, the moſt popular of Proteſtant preachers, led the way to the ſtake. 
Hooper, late Biſhop of Glouceſter, followed; nor were the horrors of bigo- 
try long checked even by the declaration of Alphonſo, Almoner to Philip, 
who, before the council, bitterly reproached the Engliſh Biſhops for their 
impolitic inhumanity. 

After a very flight pauſe, the perſecution raged with more fury than : 
ever, Ferrars, Biſhop of St. David's, was burnt in his own dioceſe; and The Biſhops 
the venerable Latimer, with Ridley, late Biſhop of London, ſuffered the — Rid. 
ſame cruel death at Oxford“. The fate of Gardiner, who was awfully ley, and La- 
ſtruck + with death while exulting in the tqrtures of the laſt- mentioned _ 
ſufferer, did no ſervice to the cauſe of humanity. Bonner, who fucceeded 
him in carrying on the infernal work, added brutal buffoonery to the moſt 
refined cruelty. Yet, even he, fatigued with the work of blood, was 
ſometimes reprimanded for indolence F. | 

To finiſh at once this diſgraceful and deteſtable ſubject, during the three 
remaining years of Mary's ill-ſtared reign, there periſhed at the ſtake two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons; among whom were reckoned, five 
biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, 
one hundred huſbandmen, fifty-five women, and four children The 
temper of Mary grew more turbid from repeated diſappointments. That 
pregnancy on which both ſhe and Philip ſo much depended, cloſed in worſe 


— 


i NOTES. F 
On the Proteſtant ſide, all kind of ſuſpicions were encouraged againſt the actual preg- 


nancy of Mary. There was even a report, that an enquiry had been made in a myſterious 
manner after a new-born infant. [Fox, BuzxxeT's REFORMATION. 


The following paſquinade was poſted on the palace gate : * Serons nous fi betes ; O nobles 
Anglois ! Que de croire notre reyne enceinte? Et de quoi le ſeroit elle, fi non d'une mar- 


mot, ou d'une dogue ?? | [EMBasSADES DE NoAILLLES., 
Fox, vol. iii. Godwin, p. 349. + Fox, vol. iii, Godwin, p. 351. 


t Burnet, vol. ii, p. 335. 
D 2 than 
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A. D. 1555. than nothing; the ſpouſe on whom ſhe ſo fondly doated [25] leſt her 


with -cool, contemptuous indifference, and failed to Spain; and even her 
packed ſenate, when ſhe wanted money to gratify her fugitive, reproached 
her for having given back to the church thoſe domains * which ought to 
have ſupplied her with what ſhe now demanded. In this they referred to her 


- _ — 


NOTES. 


[25] After the departure of Philip, the neglected Queen ſpent her days in ſolitude, 
and her nights in fighs and tears. She wrote perpetual letters to her wanderer, to which he 


ſeldom vouchſafed any anſwer. {NoaiLlLlEs. 


The only part of government to which ſhe attended, was that of extorting from her people 


| ow _ and ay your, + the goods of Engliſh and of foreign merchants. 


[BoxnzT, Cowyrer, CARTE, &c. 


ane ſhe 6 to Philip, than any other wiſe 


to her huſband, notwithſtanding his ill-treatment of her: Dont” ſays ſhe, ; ay commenete 
desja, de taſter trop, a mon grand regret.  [STRYPB« 

Mary, however, ſometimes did ſhew a degree of ſpirit ; as once, when, in a fit of rage 
or jealouſy, ſhe tore in pieces the portrait of this adored huſband. [LITE Or Sin T. Pore. 


Another time ſhe was highly incenſed at an engraving which repreſented her ſhrivelled, 


an enn wich many Spaniards hanging on n and ſucking her to the bone. 
[III. 
e « very handſome mari; and Elizabeth, who was a good judge, al- 
though ſhe Free his addreſſes, kept his picture always by her bed-ſide. 


| LBALLARD's Mem. 
- The perſon of the Spaniſh prince is thus deſcribed by John Elder: Of viſage he is well- 


| favored, wich a broad fore-head and grey eyes, fireight noſed, and a manly countenance. 


From the forehead to the chin his face groweth ſmall, his pace is princely, &c.; he is 
ſo well proportioned of bodi, arme, legge, and every other limme to the ſame, as nature 
cannot worke a more parfit paterne,” e. 6. L[GRAINOER. 
Philip wedded Mary with a view to rule in England, and when the Queen was ſuppoſed 
to be pregnant, he applied to Parliament that he might be Regent during the mino- 
rity of any child which might appear, offering to give bond to ſurrender the government 
to ſuch child when of age to rule. The debate grew warm, but Lord Paget aſking, © who 
ſhould fue = Fing'd bond? the whole was e concluded in the negative. 
L[Howzrr's LITT IIS. 
Ones Vhilip: wiſhed to have united Elizabeth to Philibert of Savoy, but Mary and her 
ſiſter both diſliked the ſcheme; and when he ſent the Dutcheſſes of Parma and Lorrain to 
fetch the Princeſs to Flanders, the Queen would not permit them to viſit her at Hatfield. The 
latter of theſe ladies was * to be the favorite miſtreſs of Philip. [Ca TE. 


* Stowe, p. 627. 
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having, through dread of papal en communication, given up to the church A. D. 2555. 


the firſt- fruits, and all the church-lands veſted in the crown. She now — 


exerted herſelf in diſcovering and fining ſuch as had ſhared the move - 
ables, books, &c. of monaſteries, and by her orders, towards the cloſe of — 


1555, Archbiſhop Cranmer was tried by three commiſſioners for hereſy, and Ln = 
condemned to be degraded, and to be burnt alive. condemned. 


It was at this awful period that the frailty of human nature, and the im- 1556. 
portunity of Engliſh and foreign divines, perſuaded Archbiſhop Cranmer He recants, 
to forſake that religion, of which he had hicherto been the chief ſupport ®, but Ir hun- 
His apoſtacy was ſhort. Mary, who deteſted him for his ſhare in het ed. 
mother's divorce, not chuſing to loſe her revenge, privately ordered his 
execution. But Cranmer had already repented of his weakneſs, and when 
he was brought to church to abjure Proteſtantiſm publicly, he diſappointed 
the auditors by bemoaning his own folly, and affirming his determination 
to die in his former opinions. At the ſtake, to which he ſoon was con- 
ducted, he held that hand which had ſigned his recantation in the flame until 
it was utterly conſumed, crying inceſſantly, it was this hand which offend- 


ed.” Cardinal Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in the ſee of Canterbury. Cardinal 
Meanwhile the fires at Smithfield blazed fiercely for inferior heretics, and 8 


the zealous Mary was only prevented from burning larger numbers of her mate. 
ſubjects by the remiſſneſs of the county magiſtrates, whom the council 
were forced perpetually to remind of their duty. 

The Lady Elizabeth, during the heat of perſecution; was in no ds 
ſtate [26]. Since her releaſe from the Tower, ſhe had been in ſuch ill- 
omened cuſtody, that ſhe had often reaſon to think her life in danger. 
Once Gardiner had actually procured a warrant for her death, ſigned by 
ſome of the privy-council ; but the Queen, being told of it, was obliged 
to forbid the execution. 


NOTES. 
[26] Being once urged to explain her ſentiments concerning the real preſence, ſhe hap» 
pily thus expreſſed herſelf extempore : 

« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it, 

© He took the bread and brake it, 

And what the word did make it, 

I do believe and take it.” 15572 
She was, however, obliged to hear maſs and ſubmit to confeſſion, [BAK ERA's Cynon. 


® Strype, vol, iii. p. 233. | 
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At Woodſtock ſhe was perpetually teazed by Gardiner, to own her mis- 
doings towards Mary, all which ſhe- ſteadily. denied. Philip (as is be- 
lieved), at length, obtained leave for her: to live at Hatfield ; and even 
there ſhe had to her knowledge, in her own houſhold, two ſpies upon her 
conduct . To calm the anxiety which ſuch ſituations muſt occaſion, the 
princeſs had recourſe to literature, and ſoothed her fears by peruſing the 
elegant productions of the antients in their native tongues [ 27]. 

During this period, the weakneſs and bigotry of the government, its want 
of money, and unwillingneſs to exaſperate by taxation a people who de- 
teſted its meaſures, rendered the ſtate of England contemptible in the eyes 
of foreign nations. A war with Scotland was with difficulty avoided, by 
the firmneſs of the Lords Shrewſbury and Wharton; who, with a ſmall 
force, ill-paid, kept the borderers (who began every war) in peace with 
each other. 1 


The extreme diſcontent of the ee ede. more than one riſing in 


various parts of England. One of theſe at Dis, in Norfolk, though tri- 


— 


NOTES. 
C27 The muſe, too, condeſcended to ſoften her cares; although the following lines, 


written (as we are aſſured, by Paul Hentzner) with charcoal on a window-ſhutter at Wood- 


Rock, breathe a ſtern ſpirit of revenge, mingled with much philoſophy : 


Oh fortune! how thy reſtleſs wavering ſtate 
Has fraught with cares my troubled wit! 

Witneſs this preſent priſon, whither fate 

Has borne me, and the joys I quit. 

Thou cauſedeſt the guilty to be looſed 

From bands, wherein are innocents incloſed. 

Cauſing the guitleſs to be + trait reſerved, g 

And freeing thoſe that death had well-deſerved. 

But by her envy, nothing can be wrought; 

So God ſend to my foes all they have thought ! 


A. D. MDLV. . EL1iZABETH, Prifoner, 
A part of the palace of Woodſtock, above mentioned, was ſtanding in the reign of Anne, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh had taſte enough to ſpend 2000]. in ſupporting the ruins, But the 


Lord Godolphin not liking the view of them 0 Blenheim, the Dutcheſs of Marlborough 
made them be taken down. [Lars or 81 T. Porz. 


* Godwin, p. _ + Severely confined, : 
N | fling 


, 
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fling in itſelf, and headed only by a poor ſchool-maſter named Cleber, oc- A. D. 1556. 
cafioned ſeveral perſons to ſuffer the death of traitors at Bury, in Suf- OO 


folk [28]. 
It was not until 1557 that Philip deigned to viſit his neglected ſpouſe ; 
but, more actuated by intereſt than love, he made her declaration of war 
againſt France the price of all future endearments. 
Mary could hardly have brought this about, ſince the marriage arti- 
cles, drawn by the cautious Gardiner, expreſsly guarded againſt this contin- 
gency *, had not an inſurrection in the North, under one Stafford, given 
her a pretence to accuſe the French councils of diſturbing the peace of her war whh 
realm. This ill-adviſed revolter, with a few French adventurers (who France. 
forſook him at the firſt onſet), pompouſly propoſed himſelf as Protector of 
England againſt the Spaniards. He was ſeized in Scarborough by the Lord 
Weſtmoreland, brought to London, and with three accomplices executed. 
To raiſe money from a turbulent people, to a weak Queen and 
a timid miniſtry, was no eaſy taſk ; and various were the expedients to 
which recourſe was had by Mary. One time ſhe forced ſixty gentle- 
men to lend her one thouſand Ke rag a-piece [29]. They did it; but Money ille- 
with gally raiſed- 


NOTES. 


[28] In the Britiſh Muſeum is a MS. entitled, How one Cleber, in 1556, proclaim- 
ed the Ladie Elizabeth Quene, and her beloved bed-fellow, Lord Edward Courtneye, 
Kynge.” _ FLiyz or Sin T. Por. 

[29] As theſe ſeverities fell chiefly on the Proteſtant families, the Roman Catholics 
preſumed much on their favor at court, but ſometimes preſumed too far, as in the caſe of 
the Lord Stourton, a Roman Catholic Baron of Wilts, who, on this principle, had bitterly 
oppreſſed his neighbor, a gentleman named Hartgill. The council-book of Edward's 
reign had been full of their quarrels. Once Stourton, in conſequence of this broil, had op- 
poſed the Sheriff and the poſſe comitatis. At length, in 1557, truſting to his mtereſt with 
the Council of Mary, he nearly murthered the younger Hartgill, who was on a reconcilia- 
tory viſit at his houſe. Being fined and impriſoned for this attempt, he got leave to return 
to Wilts, that he might pay the fine to the Hartgills. He then decoyed the whole family 
into Kilmington church-yard, where he made his ſervants bind the father and ſon, and 
carry them by force to his houſe at Stourhead, after having wounded the wife of the 
younger Hartgill, who implored for her hufband on her knees. When he had them in his 
houſe, he made them be beaten with clubs, and then held the candle while his ſervants cut 


their 
* Rym. Fœd. vol, xv. p. 337, 393, 403. 
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i D. r557- with ſuch difficulty, that they were forced to retrench and leſſen the num · 
ber of their ſervants, The diſcharged domeſtics taking to robbery for their 
ſubſiſtence, the conſiderate Queen forced their maſters by a proclamation 
to receive them again. Beſides uſing theſe forcible loans, the conſcientious 
Mary, another time, ſeized the corn of Suffolk and Norfolk for the uſe of 
her fleet and army, without repaying the owners. 

With ſums thus acquired by extortions little ſhort of odheries, ſhe le- 
vied a body of 80600 men, whom ſhe ſent under the Lord Pembroke to join 
the army of Philip in Flanders, where they arrived in time to ſhare in the 
honor of the battle fought at St. Quintin, Meanwhile Mary fought the 
battles of bigotry at home; and forming an eccleſiaſtical council of twenty- 
one, which had as near a reſemblance to the Inquiſition as ſhe dared to 
give it, ſhe placed ſpies on the country juſtices, ſummoned them to appear 
in London, and harraſſed them into meaſures which afforded new fel for 
the Smithfield fires. | 

Cal . A ſevere diſgrace now impended over England. Calais, which he had 

ken by the held two hundred years, and had been eleven months in ſubduing, was loſt 

French. in almoſt as few days. Archbiſhop Heath was chancellor and miniſter ; 

and his royal miſtreſs and himſelf thought more of burning heretics, than of 

ſecuring the poſſeſſions of the crown. Calais, therefore, and its dependen- 

cies, deſtitute of men, money, and ſtores, fell eaſily to a ſpirited attack, 

conimanded by the great Duke of Guiſe, and ſeconded by the brother of 

the equally great Admiral de Coligny [30]. This fortreſs, of more con- 

. | ſequence to the honor than the profit of the Engliſh nation, had been long 
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NOTES. 


their throats, No intereſt could protect the Lord Stourton after this execrable act. He 
was tried, found guilty, and hanged in the market-place of Saliſbury, as were his four ſer- 
vants at Stourhead. [HotinGsHeD, GEnT. Mac. 1760, &c, 
zo] Francis, brother to Gaſpar, the celebrated head of the French Proteſtants, was in 
a high poſt in the French army ; yet, when his king demanded an explanation of his ſenti- 
ments as to religion, he had the firmneſs to anſwer: * I muſt not diſſemble on a point of 
ſuch importance. Your majeſty may diſpoſe of my life, my goods, and my employments, 
but my Creator alone can control my belief. In a word, I would chuſe death rather than 


the maſs. Theſe bold expreſſions coſt him his favor at court. 
[La Lazounevs, AnqQueriL. 
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menaced, and Philip of Spain had given notice of its danger to the impro- A. P. 1558. 
vident Mary. She, however, took no attention to the preſervation of. ſo 
intereſting a poſt, but permitted a large part of the garriſon“, as had 

been uſual, from. motives of an ill- judged parſimony, to quit the duty 
during thEwinter-months [31]. Lord Gray, the governor, a man of honor, 

| in 


r * —P WW 


. 8 


: | x — 
NOTES. 


[31] There were traitors within the town. Fontenay, Lord of Britteville, who in 
1545 took refuge in Calais becauſe he had flain a man, is named as one. [Ax r. pz Cazs. 

Mary, unfeeling as ſhe was, felt this diſgrace, and ſaid, © that when ſhe ſhould die, Calais 
would be found engraven on her heart.” | [Gopwin, &c. 
The French turned all the inhabitants out of the place after plundering them. A num- 
ber of Scots who ſerved on the ſide of France behaved with great kindneſs to the diſtreſſed 
Engliſh. The exultation of the French muſt have been great, for Holingſhed ſays, Now 
were he worthie of a kingdome, that could ſenſiblie and fignificantlic ſet foorth the inſo- 
lent triumphs and immoderate rejoiſings of the French, for the recovery of Calais, &c. 


Beneath is a ſpecimen of a poetical ovation, by way of dialogue between a Meſſenger and 
a Traveller : 


1 


 Nuncius. Clamate Galli, nunc ter, Io! Io! 
Viator. Que læta Gallis inſtat ovatio ? 
Capti Caletes. . Multa paucis 
Digna novo memoras triumpho. 
Vicere Galli, ſed duci Guiſio, 
Io triumphe! nunc ter, Io! Io! 
Vicere victores Britannos. 
Annos ducentos, ſerva Britanniz 
Urbs liberata eſt. /. Nunc ter, Io! Io! 
Migrate nunc priſci coloni, &c. 
Imitated. 
Maſſenger. Huzza) my lads of France, huzza! 
Traveller. And why ſo joyous, friend, I pray? 
M. Calais is our's! Ty. Ay, that's a ſaying 


NX 8 


= 


Enough to ſet us all kuzzaing. + 
M. The French have conquer d. Hail the Guiſe, 
'Tis he has gain'd this glorious prize. | 
Tr. With l6ud huzaas we'll rend the fries. 1 


M. The Britons, erſt our conqu'rors, he 
59 Neon Calais, 
Stowe, p. 632. 
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Mary dies. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, Book VII. 


, P. 3558. in yain prefaged * the fatal confequence of this neglect. Mary's eccle- 
— ſiaſtigal miniſters mocked his fears, and ſaid that, during winter, their white 


ſtaves would be garriſon enough to defend the place. 

A Parliament now met, and though in a very ill-humor, — to Mary 

a ſupply, which enabled her to ſend a fleet under the Lord Clinton which 
ravaged part of the French coaſt, with little advantage or honor. Ten Eng- 
liſh ſhips of war were more fortunate . Hearing the noiſe of a battle when 
cruizing off Gravelines, they failed yp an arm of the ſea, and by cannon- 
ading one wing of the e e. N enabled the baer to * 
their foes a ſignal overthrow. 
And now, on the 19th of opti oh Ns Mary, worn out with un- 
requited love, with conſciouſneſs of the deſerved hate of her ſubjects, and 
with dread of that complete change which her ſucceſſor would make in 
matters of religion, gave way to a dropſical complaint, and expired utterly 
unregretted, unleſs by ow whoſe power and maintenance (pero on ber 


Her charac- © TO delineate the cathy "of this a ſovereign, i is nearly as un- 


ter. 


pleaſant 2 taſk, as to write the memairs of her reign. Her perſon was 
mean, as her mind was narrow; from her mother ſhe inherited pride; from 
her father, obſtinacy and cruelty z but neither bf her parents bequeathed to 
her any ſhare of their abilities. Yet, ſays a great writer, many ſalutary 


NOTES. - 
Calais, ton dna adv 
Of yon curſt Iſle, is freed. - Tr. O brave! 


The Britiſh townſmen, every ſoul, 
Far from our land are doom'd to ſtroll, &c. 
There is extant a letter written by the Engliſh council to Philip (who had propoſed to 
attempt the re- taking of Calais), in a ſtile ſo dejeQed, that It diſgraces the national ſpirit. 
The caſtle of Guiſnes reſiſted longer than Calais, but ſoon fell, and that of Hammes was 


Huaza l hazza ! M. To crown the whole, ] 
& If 


abandoned. a e REN e - e vaunted that ſhe kept in France. 


3 | 2:2 [HorincsneDd, Camys. ADMIRALS. 
When Francis I. was REA Ea i Paris, it was propoſed by Henry VIII's council, 
to give up to France Calais; and all its dependencies. * A meaſure” ſaid ſome © highly honor- 


able at this period, and greatly-profitable:to the realm. The motion was over - ruled. [IE. 
The yearly coſt of Calais to Mary was, at an * 4030l. [STzxyez's Mano. 


8 Stowe, p. 638. „„ 1136. + Holingſhed, p. 1150. 
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and popular laws, in civil matters, were made under her adminiſtration ; A. D. 1559- 
perhaps che better to reconcile the people to the bloody meaſures which dts 
ſhe was induced to purſue, for the re-eſtabliſhment of religious ſla- 
very *. | | | 

She was buried, with the Roman Catholic ceremonies, in the chapel of her 
grandfather Henry VII. Her relation, the primate Pole, furvived Mary 
only ſixteen hours +. 1 

The ſevere Buchanan embalmed her Memory by the following Epi- 
_ Sum Marie, male grata patri, male grata marito; 

Calo inviſa, mez peſtis atrox patriz, 
Nulla aberat labes, niſi quod fuit addita cuſtos 

Fida pudicitiz, forma maligna mez. 

| Imitated. 

Mary, by heaven and earth abhorr'd, my name 

My country's ſcourge ; my fire's, my huſband's ſhame, 

From one offence alone by heaven enſur'd, 
| My odious form my chaſtity ſecur d. P. 

From a priſon, and from almoſt daily apprehenſion [32] of a violent 
death, the daughter of Anne Boleyn was called to the throne by the una- 
nimous voice of Lords and Commons. She found the nation depreſſed by Moderation 
an unſucceſsful war, the treaſury exhauſted, and the minds of the people Elizabeth. 
totally unſettled about religion. Actuated by that prudence which ſhe had 
learnt in the ſchool of affliction, ſhe took her meaſures with modera- 
tion [33]. | | 


F NOTES, 
[32] Elizabeth compared her own deliverance to that of Daniel from the Lion's den. 
| | ; [Buzxnezr, &c. 
No marvel” (ſays Holingſhed) * if ſhe hearing upon a time a certain milk-mayde fing- 
ing pleaſantlie near her garden at Woodſtocke, wiſhed herſelf to be a milk-mayde as ſhe was; 
ſaying that her caſe was better and life merrier.” 


[33] Truly magnanimous was the Queen's conduct to Sir H. Bedingfield, the moſt bru- 


_ tally ſevere of her ſucceſſive keepers. He preſented himſelf at her court; Begone from my 


preſence,” ſaid the offended ſovereign, © and when I have a priſoner whom I wiſh to be 

treated with uncommon cruelty, I will ſend for you again.“ She took no other revenge 

on this unmanly knight. Mr. Warton even intimates, that ſhe vifited him once or twice on 

a progreſs, | {L1ys or Sin T. Porz, Hor ix sn ED. 
* Blackſtone's Com. I Holingſhed, p. 1162. 


n E 2 s She .. 
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. D. 155% She added to the late Queen's council [34], the Lords Northampton and 
| —Y Bedford * and ſeveral others (Bacon and Cecil among them), friends to 
= | the reformation ; ſhe endeavored to retain the amity of Philip, although 
ſhe refuſed his offered hand; rationally arguing that, ſhould ſhe marry her 
late ſiſter's huſband by a diſpenſation, it would then be faid, that her father 
Henry's marriage with his brother's widow, by the ſame authority, was 
equally legal, and of conſequence her own birth illegitimate ; and ſhe ſent 
her moſt able ſtateſmen as ambaſſadors to the Emperor, and other foreign 
princes. It ſeems probable, that ſhe would even have kept meaſures with 
| Menaced by the Pope; but the hot-headed Paul ſcorned her advances, and would hear 
dae Tope. of nothing but her abdication f. This abſurd and ill- timed inſolence ſeems 
| to have determined Elizabeth to follow the advice of Cecil, and declare in 
Embraces favor of that religion which her heart approved. But, although ſhe recal- 
the Proteſt- led the exiles, allowed the ſervice to be read in Engliſh, and forbad the 
| elevation of the Hoſt, yet, cautious of offending her only ally and a large 
number of her people, ſhe prohibited controverſial preaching, and ſought 
by gentle means to unite the minds of all. The Biſhops, however, took 
the alarm, and refuſed, in general, to affiſt at the coronation ; and Ogle- 
thorpe, who held the ſee of Carliſle, was hardly perſuaded to ſet the crown 
on the moſt accompliſhed head that ever wore that ornament ; and even 
be inſiſted that the elevation of the Hoſt ſhould be performed. For this 
he was deprived of his biſhoprick, a loſs which broke his heart. 
Many Among the prelates who loſt their ſees as recuſants, the fate of none 
Co 3 were ſo much regretted, as that of the mild and moderate Cuthbert Ton- 
— ſtal, Biſhop of Durham; who, although his principles kept him ſteady to 
the Roman Catholic. faith, had never walked in any paths of perſecution ; 
butz at his own imminent hazard, had prevented the ſtain of ſanguine bigotry 
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5 NOTES. 
[34] The thirteen Lords that were left of Mary's council were no bigots, but had 
* changed with the times, namely, Wincheſter, Arundel, Pembroke, Shrewſbury, Derby, 
3 Clinton, Howard, &c. They een * Can- 
tate Domino, canticum novum, four times in fourteen yeares, and yet never ſang out of 


tune.“ It was one of theſe (Wincheſter) who, on being aſked how he had contrived to 
keep his intereſt at court in ſuch jarring ſeaſons, made anſwer, by being a willow, not 
an oak.” A ſentiment leaning more to convenience than honor. 


RT, 25 6 * Strype” s Annals, p. 5. I Father Paul, lib. v. 


from 
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from infe&ing his dioceſe, In conſequence, though contumacious, he was A. D. 1558. 

gently treated, and permitted to ſpend the ſmall remainder of his days with * 
his friend, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Far leſs laudable was the con- 

duct of White, Biſhop of Wincheſter; who, in the funeral ſermon, of Mary, 

after enlarging on her patience, her piety, and her knees hardened by in- 

ceſſant kneeling, added, We have, however, her ſiſter left, a lady of 

great virtue, whom we are bound to obey ; for you know, © a living dog 

is better than a dead lion.” This equally diſloyal and vulgar ſentiment 

gave great offence; Dr. White was, however, only puniſhed by being 

deprived, with the other recuſant prelates, and ſuffering a ſhort impriſonment: 

Early in 1559 a Parliament was ſummoned ; its members ſeemed hear- 1559, 
tily diſpoſed to loyalty and reformation. They firſt confirmed the title of 
Elizabeth, which, from delicate regard to the memory of Henry and of 
Anne Boleyn, was permitted to reſt only on the laſt diſpoſition of that | 
King; and then addreſſed her to marry: * As you, have not pointed out Parliament 

: whom you would have me wed,” ſaid the Queen, © your addreſs is dutiful, ue t® 
but my realm is my huſband, my ſubjects are my children, and I only wiſh wed. 
to have it inſcribed on my tomb, that I lived and died a Maiden Queen“. 
The Parliament then proceeded to allot to Elizabeth the ſupremacy of the 
church, and to diſcourage the ſervice of the maſs, by reviving the laws of 
Edward VI. reſpecting religion f. A conference and diſputation between 
advocates for each contending faith, held in. preſence of the Lord Bacon, 
and ending, as uſual, with triumph to that ſyſtem which royalty eſpouſed, 
finiſhed the conteſt. Thus was the ill conſtructed fabric raiſed by Mary, 
and cemented with fo much innocent blood, utterly and irrevocably over- 
turned in almoſt an inſtant of time. 

The Commons, after a liberal grant of money, retired to their tative 
homes, and left to their ſovereign the arduous taſk of ſettling a peace (ne- Treaty with. 

ceſſary to her finances) with France. Philip, although from punctilio he f 
ſupported her demand of Calais, was now little inclined to exert himfelf 
farther in favor of a confirmed heretic and a ſcornful miſtreſs; ſhe there- 


ſore (after ſecuring her honor, by eien a conditional reſtoration [3 5] 
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NOTES. 
[35] Calais was to be reſtored to England at the end of eight years, provided no hoſti- 
lity was committed either towards France or Scotland during that period. And even ſhould 
ſuch an improbable continuation of pros Wada France had = alternative of paying a large 


ſum of money. | [Pos. Ac rs. 
0 Holingſhed, p· — 4 7 wid. p- 1183. p 
99 
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A. P. 155 of the diſputed wan conſented to a may} in which Sead was in- 
* ee. pls 
-  Scarcely had this- doin been W ere the foundation was 5 laid of 
4 new feud, produftive of events more than uſually intereſting. Francis II. 
having juſt mounted the French throne, aſſumed, in right of his wife, 
Mary of Scotland, the royal title and arms of England, as well as its ſiſter- 
kingdom; nor gave any e oer anſwer uto the "_— ne of 
the Engliſh ambaſſador. Mt 

Fortunately for Elizabeth, the . of and headed by the Duke de 
Chatelherault (late Arran), had, at this juncture, applied to her for help 
againſt the Queen regent, Mary of Guiſe, and her French adherents. En- 


Elizabets eoursged by her diſcerning counſellors, the Engliſh Queen promiſed them 


life the ber aid; and actually ordered in che dead of winter a ſtrong body of troops 
Lords. to march towards the north, under the Lord Gray [36]; which, in conjunc- 


tion with the mal - content Scots, might form the fiege of Leith, while a 
fleet under Sir William Wiriter * 8 to : can the Tory: and 
| n the arrival of French ſuccors. - 
1560, The enterprizes of Flizabeth were bene nd 2 Amo aa 
ſucceſsful. Her troops f vere joined by 5000 Scots, and Leith, thongh 


De Leh who wins, garriſoned by a numerous band of French veterans, enured to the defence of 


Sos. _ fortrefles, after a gallant reſiſtance, ſubmitted to her arms. A fleet, de- 


ended. ſtined to retrieve the affairs of the Regent, was diſperſed by a ſtorm ; and, 


to complete the good fortune of the Engliſh, the civil diſſentions of France 

prevented her from attending with any vigor to a foreign war. Readily, in- 

deed, would the French have reſtored Calais to England to have withdrawn 

Elizabeth from her Scottiſh alliance, but ſhe ſpurned the propoſal. © What!“ 
. bo * 1844 . N 1 7 . 29 # 1 
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- NOTES, 


e At this period, Sir Francis Anderſon was mayor of Newcaſile. Standing on the 
bridge, probably to ſee the troops paſs by, he chanced to drop his ring into the Tyne. 
Some time after, one of his ſervants accidentally bought a fiſh in the warket, in the body of 
which was found che identical ring which had been dropped. Mr. Brand, from whoſe hiftory 
of Newcaſtle this ſtory is taken, affirms, that he has ſeen this ring in the poſſeſſion of a de- 
ſcendant of the family; and adds, that Mr. Anderſon has a family deed, prior in date to the 
above-told event, e ee ee of as Gel on it. 736 paring our the Hyper 
. br 


* Holingſhed, p. 1187, ft Haynes, vol. i. p. 256, 259. | p 1 
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ſaid ſhe with politic integrity, © abandon my friends for a paltry fiſhing- A. P. 1561. 
town !* The death of the Queen-regent, Mary of Guiſe, ſtill more em- 3 
barraſſed the ſcene; and the French monarch found himſelf at length 
obliged to embrace a humiliating treaty, ſtyled that of Edinburgh, by 
which, for himſelf and Mary, he abandoned the title and arms of Engliſh 
royalty, withdrew his forces from Scotland, and procuſeg no more to in- 
terfere in its government. | | 
- Theſe great points being gained, Elizabeth ordered her troops to qui 
Scotland, without requiring from the party whom ſhe had ſaved from ruin 
any other return, than their grateful recollection of her conduct; in conſe- 
quence of this moderation *, ſhe. acquired more influence in Scotland than 
Mary, its natural ſovereign, could ever attain; and before the year 1360 
was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent from the Scottiſh ſtates, who had gone 
violent lengths in reformation, to expreſs their hearty n Rs and in- 
treat the continuance of her protection [37]. 
The ſituation of Elizabeth was till very critical. She had not a fiogle 
ally'z the Guiſes, whoſe counſels governed, France, wiſhed to dethrone her | 
in favor of their niece Mary; Philip of Spain had ſent back the infignia of Elizabeth 
the garter, and avowed his enmity ; and Pius IV. (who had ſucceeded the r 


Spain and 
inſolent Paul on the Papal throne), diſguſted at her cool reception of a | rk | 


condeſcending meſſage, prepared anathemas, which, among the Roman 
Catholic Engliſh, were ſure to have conſiderable weight. 
The advice | of Nicholas Bacon and of William Cecil, two of FR beſt 


ſtateſmen i in Europe, joined to the more than maſculine ſteadineſs of Ekza- 
beth, ſteered the ſtate-veſſel clear of theſe and. all other perils. | 


NOTES. 

9 371 The Scots Lords (then ſtyled © Lords of the Congregation”) ſtrongly recommend- 
ed to Elizabeth a marriage with the Earl of Arran. This accompliſhed young nobleman, 
the ſon of Hamilton Duke of Chatelherault, had quitted the ſervice of France on iccount 
of his religion. Diſappointed of his view on Elizabeth, he courted Mary of Scotland; 
there too he was unſucceſsful. Theſe royal aims in Arran were not the offspring of mere va- 
nity. He had in himſelf the next claim to the crown of Scotland, on failure of Mary's heirs. 
The cloſe of his life was melancholy ; he loſt his ſenſes, and lived many years in confine- 
ment; happy only in not having ſenſe enough to  difeern his titles and eſtates in the poſſeſ- Y 
ton of the moſt worthleſs of men, Captain Stuart of Ochiltree, ” [SroT15wooD. 


Forbes, vol. i. p. 354» 372. $4 Keith, P- 154 - 72 
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A. D. 1360. In her choice of favorites, the Queen was leſs judicious than in that of 
. miniſters. - Robert Dudley, ſon to the ambitious Warwick, -whoſe great 


F * 44 perſonal accompliſhments were, like thoſe of his father, ſullied by the moſt 


bajar odious vices, poſſeſſed the higheſt place in her regard. He was, however, 


at firſt only the amuſement of her idle 2 75 and was not entruſted with the 

ſecrets of the cabinet. 
1561. That leiſure which the diſturbances i in 8 and Scotland had allowed 
| to Elizabeth; ſhe employed in regulating her finances, and ſtrengthening 
her frontiers. She reformed the royal houſhold, and paid the crown debts ; 
ſhe drove from her ſhores all foreign fanatics, and prohibited hot-headed 
zealots from defacing churches [38] and monuments ; ſhe armed her mili- 
tia, ſhe fortified her coaſts by caſtles,” and til more by ſtout veſſels fit for 
war; ſome· of which the ma wal n — een an merchants to 

e + 

By perſiſting i in this Vs ban, ſhe . as he then was ſtyled, 
Queen of the Northern Seas . The Iriſh, who under Shan O'Neal, the 
The Irih moſt popular and ſavage of their chiefs, had revolted, ſhe ſoon brought to 
1 reaſon. She improved her coin which had been much debaſed; and en- 
ä couraged commerce and manufactures by the moſt ſage regulations. | 
In 1561, the death of the young King of France, and the flights which 
Catherine di Medicis, the new regent, delighted to caſt on his widow 
Mary, incited in that blooming princeſs [39], now juſt nineteen years of 
age, a wiſh to take poſſeſſion of her native throne. - With this view ſhe 
applied to Elizabeth, whoſe fleets rode triumphant in the Channel 4, for a 


— 


138] Juſt at this time, the. beawiful fire of St. Paul's church, 520 feet high from the 
ground; and 260 from the tower, being made with wood and caſed with lead, took fire by 
lightning, as ſuppoſed, and was, conſumed. The tower was ſoon repaired; but the ſpire 
was never rebuilt. - It appeared afterwards, by the confeſſion. of a plumber on his death- 
bed, that a | pan of : cy left.i in the ſteeple, had occaſioned the conflagration, 
s ILS rows, HsyLyn. 
"Tank. When Mary, in HR. ales blaze of beauty, was walking i in a proceſſion, through 
Paris, a woman forced her way through the crowd and touched ber. Her excuſe for this 
rudeneſs was extreme curioſity, which, prompted her | to feel if ſo angelic a creature were 


formed of fleſh and blood. [Grarncss. 


* Camden, p. 388. '$trype, vol. i. p- 330, vn 1 Goodall, vol. i. P- 175. 
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ſaſe conduct. But ſhe met a refuſal which indeed might have been ex- A. P. 1561. 
pected, as ſhe herſelf had never yet, though often applied to, conſented to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh“. She failed, however; and eſcaping in a Mary of 
i! fog the Engliſh navy, landed ſafely at Leith. Her arrival was ſtrangely — 
= - announced to Elizabeth by an ill-timed requeſt, that the Queen of Scots lands at 
| might be acknowleged as heireſs of the Engliſh crown. This was rejected 

with. more temper than might have been expected, and a literary inter- 
courſe ſucceeded between the rival queens, in which the epiſtles were 
equally affectionate and equally inſincere. 

It is poſſible that a demand, which ſuggeſted to Elizabeth the humiliat- 
ing idea of dying childleſs, inſpired her with a tranſient ſpirit of coquetry ; 
for it is at this period that ſhe is ſaid to have ſmiled on many adorers. Be- Svitors to 
ſides Lord Robert Dudley, the Earl of Arundel preſumed on the antiquity 
of his family ; Sir William Pickering on his perſon; and the Earl of 
Arran on his relation to the crown: Several foreign princes too, among 
whom were Eric, King of Sweden [40], and Adolphus, Duke of Holſtein, 
paid their tribute of admiration, and none met with a poſitive refuſal. 

The attention of Elizabeth was, in 1562, attracted towards France; 
where the Huguenot party, cruelly oppreſſed by the princes of the houſe 
of Guiſe, earneſtly implored her aſſiſtance, as the protectreſs of the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt throughout Europe. Tempted by the hope of embarraſ- 
ſing the affairs of the moſt inveterate enemies to her rights, ſhe firſt ſent 
Sir Edward Poynings with 3000 men, and then the Lord Warwick with 

| 3009 more to Normandy, where Havre-de-Grace was delivered up by the 
malcontents then in arms, as a. cautionary. town; Diep, which place Sir 
Edward Poynings had garriſoned, having been abandoned as not defenſible. 


— — Cee Term nes 


NOTES, 

[45] Elizabeth, during the reign of Mary, had refuſed the offer of this ſon of Guſtayus 
Vaſa, in ſo prudent a manner as to extort praiſe even from the lips of her ill-diſpoſed ſiſter. 
This princely wooer had paved his way to the fair queen, by ſending to her © a royal 
preſent of eighteen latge pyed horſes, and two ſhips laden with riches.” [STRYPE. 

There was à diverting perplexity as to the method of receiving this prince at court, from 
the prudiſh idea of © the Queenes Majeſtie being ſtill a mayde.” 


[WarToN FROM BuRGHLEY. 
The coftly method in which Eric carried on his ſait, was a matter of ſerious concern to 


the ſenate of Sweden. —FRar monD's LIE or GusTavus VSA. 


| Vie de Marie Steuard, par Brantome, © 
Vor. II. Paz J. | . At 
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4. D. 18815 At home; the Queen was harraſſed by conſpiracies. The Earl and Coun- 

dees of Lenox having engaged in a ſuſpicious correſpondence with Mary of 

Scots, were ſent to the Tower; there were alſo two weak young men, ne- 

©. phews to the late Cardinal Pole, who formed a chimerical plan (founded 

on aſtrological predictions) to excite. a rebellion in Wales, and ſupport 

1 their cauſe by ſuccours from France. The abſurdity of theſe plotters pro- 
bably ſaved their lives. But Elizabeth extended not the ſame indulgence 

to Lady Catharine Gray: more unfortunate even than her ill-ſtar'd ſiſter, 

Jane. Catharine had been in 1553 united to the Lord Herbert; who, as 

he had married her merely from ambitious views, Had the baſeneſs to deſert 

her, when he found her family delivered over to the axe. After this ſepa· 

pris wh ration, ſhe privately married the Lord Hertford, ſon to the late protector 

© Somerſet. By him ſhe had one child; a circumſtance which alarmed Eli- 
zabeth, who dreaded every one that ſhared: the royal blood. Both huſband | 

and wife were ſent to ſeparate confinement in the Tower, and their mar- 

riage was annulled by ſentence in the Archbiſhop' s court. The appearance 

of a ſecond offspring enraged the Queen beyond due bounds. Hertford- 

was enormouſly amerced for corrupting a princeſs of the blood; the treat- 

ment of each was more ſevere than ever; and it was not until che hapleſs 

Catharine had died, aſter pining nine years in ſolitary We that 

the perſecuted Earl was permitted to enjoy his liberty. | 

In the interim the Huguenots, led by Conde, received a fevere deſeat 

nots, from the royaliſts under Montmorency at Dreux, where, by a ſtrange 

| caprice of fortune, each party left its general a priſoner. The admiral 

eſcaped from the field, rallies the ſhattered remnants of his army, and re- 

ceived from Elizabeth \x00/000 * crowns, which helped his active ſpirit to 

- raiſe a new force againſt the Roman Catholic troops. 

x562. The imminent danger to which Elizabeth had in the winter of 1 562 been 

| expoſed by the ſmall-pox, fo much alarmed a Parliament which ſhe ſum- 

moned early in the next year, that ſhe was again carneſtly addreſſed by the 

members f to marry, or to ſettle the ſucceſſion; a requeſt, each branch of 

which ſhe dextrouſly evaded. Marriage ſhe liked not for herſelf or others; 

and as to the ſucceſſion, ſhe had too much penetration not to know, that 

when ſhe named an heir, ſhe created a rival. The Parliament, after having 
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Forbes, vol. U. p. 322, 347. W 7 D'Ewes's Journal, p- 81. 
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granted a liberal ſupply, and after having paſſed a rigorous act againſt thoſe A. P. 1562. 
who acknowleged not the royal ſupremacy, another againſt fooliſh and re- ; 
bellious prophecies, and a third againſt witches and ſorcerers, was pro- 
FA rogued. 
3 Beyond the Channel, affairs went ill for England. The factions which 1563. 
4 had deſolated France being reconciled by a ſudden and ſhort-lived peace, 
united to expel the Earl of Warwick from Havre- de-Grace. They could 222 
not have accompliſhed this, had not a dreadful peſtilence reduced his gal- — 
lant band to a handful *. The capitulation had hardly been ſigned, before 
the Lord Clinton appeared at the mouth of the harbor with a fleet and 3000 
ſoldiers. They were too late; and, to add to the miſhaps of this diſaſtrous 
campaign, the diſeaſe which had thinned the ranks, accompanied the poor 
remains of the garriſon to London, where it ſwept away near 30,000 fouls, . 

The affairs of the north were too important, and too nearly connected 
with the ſecurity of the Engliſh Queen, to be negleQed by fo keen a poli- 
tician, The youth and beauty of the Scottiſh Mary, and ſtill more her 
powerful, though ill-regulated ſovereignty, made her a deſirable object to 
every unmarried prince in Europe. Among others who . ſtood candidates 
for ſo valuable a prize, we find that at this time, Charles, Archduke of 
Auſtria, endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of her hand. But this connection 
Elizabeth took great pains to prevent, by cauſing intimations to be given 
to her, that ſuch a marriage might endanger her claim to the Engliſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. On the other hand the Guiſes, uncles to Mary, indelicately offered 
her hand to almoſt every Roman Catholic prince in Europe; ſo much did 
they dread her marrying a Proteſtant, or connecting herſelf in cloſe ary 
with Elizabeth f. 

Early in 1564, a peace was made between Elizabeth and Charles IX. of 1564. 
France. A large ſum of money was paid to England by the French, and 2 


the Calais hoſtages were reſtored; the right to che place remaining as be- 
fore, 


A general tranquillity now taking place throughout Europe, Mary of 
Scotland thought ſeriouſly of being married, and Elizabeth, with greater 
earneſtneſs, how to prevent her nuptials. She had propoſed to the Scot- 
tiſn 2 her favorite Robert Dudley , lately created Earl of Leiceſter, 


„ Forbes, vol. ui. p. 450, 458, + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 287. 13 Melvin, p- 47+ 
F 2 and 
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A. P. 1564. and Mary ſeemed not difinclined to the match, provided her right to the 

Sn Englith ſucceſſion might at the ſame time be ſettled. But the Queen of 
England, who never meant that things ſhould go ſo far, now permitted 
another candidate for the heart of Mary to appear on the ſtage. This was the 

Lord Darnley, ſon to the Earl and Counteſs of Lenox, who, as grandſon to 
EL, Henry VII. by his daughter Margaret of Scotland, divided with Mary the 
, claim to the crown of England. Darnley engaged in the purſuit of the fair 
| Queen [41], with the full leave of Elizabeth, who imagined, that as the 
large eſtates of his family were in her power, ſhe could at any time ſtop 
the marriage. The event proved that ſhe was much miſtaken. The ex- 
tremely elegant perſon of the ſuitor, irrevocably engaged the heart of 
Mary. It infpired her. with courage as well as love, and ſhe mounted her 
horſe and headed her troops againſt the oppoſers of the marriage +. | 
It was at this time, that, pained by the viſible diſingenuity of Elizabeth's 
conduct, Mary had written a reſentful letter, which, on conſideration, ſhe 
repented of, and ſent Sir James Melvill, a ſprightly courtier, to make 
her peace. The Engliſh princeſs, ſtill more jealous of Mary's charms than 
of her claim, ſifted the ſubtle miniſter even as to the colour of her hair. At 
laſt, ſhe aſked him plainly, which of the two he thought the faireſt ? To 
this the cautious Melyill anſwered, that her Majeſty was the faireſt perſon 
in England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. During their interviews, Eliza- 
beth ſhewed herſelf to him in the dreſſes of various countries, and con- 

x trived to let him hear her perform on the virginals, an inſtrument which 
ſhe underſtood to perfection; all the time endeavoring, with incredible 
dexterity, to allure the envoy into compariſons diſadvantageous to his lovely 
miſtreſs. 8 | | 

> During the courſe of 1564, Frances, Dutcheſs of Suffolk (daughter to 
en Mary of France, ſiſter to Henry VIII.) ended in priſon a life, which, for 

., variety of wretchedneſs, had had few parallels ſince that of the Trojan He- 
cuba. She had ſeen. her daughter, the Lady Jane, beheaded. Her own 


lu! David Rizzio, afterwards ſlain by Darnley, was the perſon who introduce that 
young nobleman to the company and good graces of the then amiable and gentle Mary. 
= 2x LMSLVIIX. 


V Mebill, p. 101. + App. to Keith, p. 164. 
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and her daughter's huſbands had ſhared the ſame fate. Her daughter Ca- A. D. 1564. 
tharine, after having been repudiated by the Earl of Pembroke, was now EE] 
confined in the Tower, and her youngeſt daughter, Mary, moſt unequally 
matched to an inferior officer of the houſehold. The old Dutcheſs herſelf 
had wedded Adrian Stokes, a meane gentylman, more, as is ſuppoſed, for 
her ſecurity than from paſſion ; the ſame motive had, perhaps, weighed 
b with her daughter Mary [42]. 
4 About this time the good correſpondence between the Engliſh and the Dig Diſpute 
Flemings was for a ſhort ſpace interrupted, by the contrivance of Philip's 5 
miniſter in Flanders, the Cardinal Granvelle; but their mutual intereſt as to 
commerce, ſoon brought about a reconciliation, | 

With great apparent ſurprize and indignation did Elizabeth hear, in 5 1565. 
1565, of the union between Mary of Scotland and the Lord Darnley. She — weda 
ſeized the lands of Lenox, complained loudly of ill- treatment, and even in- Darnley. 
cited e the Proteſtant Lords to revolt againſt the new king as a Roman 
Catholic. They flew to arms, but were ſoon routed and forced to take 
refuge in England, where the policy of the Queen inſtigated her to give 
them a reception , painful to them and diſgraceful to herſelf : for, after 
having by indirect means prevailed on the deluded Lords, before the am- 
baſſadors of France and Spain, to acknowledge that ſhe had no ſhare in 
their revolt, Elizabeth had the audacity to drive them from her preſence as Elizabeth's 
rebels and traytors.” Throgmorton, who had had her own authority to condud is 
encourage their riſing, would not join in this odious farce, but avowed the tþ* Sconiſh 
part ſhe had taken. The queen, however, provided for their ſubſiſtence in ' 
England, until Darnley's jealouſy of Rizzio reſtored them to their country. 


Flemings. 


NOTES. 

[A2] It is faid, that on Elizabeth's exclaiming What! has ſhe married her horſe» 
keeper ?* © Yes, Madam,” replied Lord Burghley, and the ſays your Majeſty would like 
to do ſo too.“ Leiceſter was then maſter of the horſe. [WalyroLz's Ane. 

Her grace's chaplain, John Pulleyne, was probably more remarkable for his orthodoxy 


than for his kill in poetry; at leaſt, i wo 009.00 Folge by © Raves Ro ts tranſlation of 
Solomon's Song; 


She is ſo young in Chriſte's truth, 
That yet ſhe has no teates ; 
| She wanteth breſtes to feed her youth, 
With ſound and perfect meates. [W. ron. 
„ Melvil, p. 57. I Idid. p. ibid. 
2 An 
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A. D. 1366. An account which Elizabeth now received of the birth of a prince to 
1 Mary of Scots, affected her with a ſevere momentary pang; ſhe retired 
prince born. from a ſplendid entertainment at which ſhe had preſided, and even, as is 

faid, bitterly lamented © her own virgin ſtate, and the ſuperior felicity of 

her ſiſter-queen * in having a male offspring.” This was, however, only 

the lapſe of a moment ; ſhe ſoon recovered her native firmneſs, and ſent 

the Earl of Bedford to Mary with a golden font, which ſhe preſented as 

god-mother. At the ſame time, to keep up the farce of her reſentment 

againſt the Lenox family, Bedford was ordered not to ſtyle the ſpouſe 

The Engliſh of Mary, king. The Lords, as well as the Commons of England, took 
* * this occaſion to renew their batteries againſt the queen's reluctance to 

marry, or to ſettle the ſucceſſion. On this attack, the great officers were 

ſent to ſtop the diſcum̃on, and to declare, that it would be dangerous at this 

period to appoint an heir. This, however, gave no ſatisfaction; and Paul 

Wentworth, a ſpirited member, ſpoke largely on the privileges of Parlia- 

ment, and on the illegality of the check which had been given to free- 

dom of debate. On finding an unuſual increaſe of warmth in the ſenate, 

; | Elizabeth wiſely reſtored the liberty of ſpeech, and Parliament in return ſup- 
. plied her ſo liberally, that the moderate ſovereign, conſcious that the grant 

was meant to incline her to ſettle the ſucceſſion, contented herſelf with two- 
thirds of what it had allotted ; and nobly aſſerted, that © ſhe thought the 
money in her ſubjects purſes was as ready to ſerve the ſtate, as if in her Ex- 
chequer,' The Univerſities of Oxford [43] and Cambridge were, in the fame 
year, honored with a viſit from the queen, who ſignified to each of them, 
in an elegant Latin ſpeech, her approbation of their attention to literature. 
A circumſtance in the behavior of Mary Stuart, is ſuppoſed to have 
given Elizabeth great diſguſt at this period ; the Earl of Bedford, who had 
attended her with congratulations on the birth of James, was inſtructed to 
demand the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, whereby the arms of 
Mary of England were to be expunged from her eſcutcheon. Mary heſitated, but 


Scots cau- 


* ot. rr na offered an engagement, that ſhe would not uſe either the title or the arms 


* 


| Norks. 
[43] The letter written to Rlizabeth from the Univerſity of Oxford, on her arrival at 


her palace after this viſit, partakes of the punning turn of the age: © Ergo tuam celfitudinem, 
non dicam ut numen, dicam certs ut numam veneramur.” [PriLIies's Lirz or Porz. 


_ . © Melvill, p. 70. 
during 
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during the life of Elizabeth. Yet the caution might be right. Elizabeth A. P. 1566. 
hated her as a rival, the Engliſh dreaded her as a Papiſt ; perhaps an un- ö 
qualified reſignation of title and arms might have been uſed to deprive her 
line of the ſucceſſion. | | 
About this time, the jealouſy of Darnley tempted him to excite a num- Murther of 
ber of Scottiſh Lords to aſſaſſinate David Rizzio, and in a manner fo indeli- P_ 
cate and cruel, that it appeared as if he had had an intention to terrify his 
wife Mary, then pregnant, into ſome diſeaſe, which might deſtroy both her 
and her offspring *. 
In no placid humor did the Engliſh Queen diſmiſs her Parliament in 1567. 
February 1567. Her parting ſpeech was a mixture of tenderneſs and ſeve- 
rity. She hinted at her © knowing the deſigns of many among them in 
favor of Mary; and proteſted, © that by checking their debates, ſhe meant 
not to infringe their liberties, but merely to warn them of a precipice; or, 


to uſe her own homely but expreſſive words, to ſtay them before they 


fell F into a ditch.* | 

If Sir James Melvil is to be credited, Elizabeth was by no means too 
cautious. . By his intrigues, and thoſe of the Roman Catholic party, there 
were bands of armed men ꝗ ready to riſe in many counties to ſupport the Plots again 
cauſe of Mary, as to her ſucceſſion at leaſt, if not as to ſomewhat farther. — 
Beſides this, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lords Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bed- 
ford, Northumberland, and, except Cecil, all the great and leading men in 
England, ſeemed earneſt for a declaration of a ſueceſſor; and the moderation 
in religious matters which Mary had hitherto maintained 5, had gained 
many voices in her favor[44]. But the imprudence (to give it the ten- 
dereſt name) of the Scottiſh Queen, ſaved her rival from perhaps the great- 
eſt peril of thoſe which attended her long reign. Mary had been with 
reaſon diſguſted at the inſolence and cruelty of the man, to whom ſhe had 
fondly given her perſon and her kingdom. He had murthered in her pre- 


NOTES. 

[44] Some zealous Proteſtants adhered to the claims of deſcendants from the houſe of 
Brandon, and there were among the Engliſh a ſufficient difference of opinion as to the ſuc- 
ceſion, to make cautious perſons dread a civil war, if Elizabeth ſhould die before that point 
ſhould be ſettled. [Hunz 

* Melvils Relation, p. 22, 23. + D'Ewe's, p. 116, 117. 
1 Haynes, p. 446, 446. - 4 Melvill, p. 53, 61, 74. 
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A. D. 1567. ſence her favorite ſervant, of whom he had conceived a ** and this at 
: a period when the queen was far advanced in pregnancy. Not long aſter, 
The King of this worthleſs and ungrateful prince was aſſaſſinated; and thofe who at the 


Scots mur- 


here time acquitted Mary of any concern in this foul deed,” could hardly avoid 


changing their ſentiments, when the fair widow, within three months after 
the cataſtrophe of Darnley, gave her hand to the profligate Lord Both- 
well, whom Scotland's united voice had pointed out as the murtherer of 
her huſband. The ſea of troubles into which this unhappy ſtep plunged 
the lovely, but indiſcreet princeſs, prevented her from embroiling the af- 
fürs of her neighbor, and at length totally overwhelmed her. Elizabeth 
at firſt, in ſome degree interfered in her favor, by ſending Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton to the Lords who held her in confinement ; but, at that 
time, even ber remonſtrances were not ene os 0 0 were che Scots 
perſuaded of their ſovereign's guilt. 
+ It was about this time that 0 was Wenn for a We time; om as 
ravages of civil war, in which the ambition of Shan (or John) O'Neil, "md 
me tyrannical inconſiſtency of the Engliſh government, had involved it. 
Account Shan O'Neil was a valiant, licentious favage, of extenſive popularity = 
Nel. his country. He abhorred the Engliſh cuſtoms,” becauſe they led to civi: 
ation and is ſald to have ſlain ſome of his followers merely for amt 
ing to introduce to his diſtrict the uſe of bread ; yet, though ſo violent an 
- enemy. to luxury, he indulged. himſelf in the moſt beaſtly exceſs ; and was 
- uſed to allay the fever which his intemperance had cauſed, by plunging into 
pools of mire. This ftern barbarian ſcorned the Earldom of Tyrone, which 
Elizabeth would have given to him, and called himſelf King of Ulſter. 
The Queen, he would oſten ſay, was his ſovereign lady; but yet he 
never made peace with her, but at her ſeeking,” The activity of Sir Henry 
Sidney having driven this haughty cacique from his lurking places, he 
choſe, rather than ſubmit to England, to truſt the faich of a Scottiſh roving 


ſea- captain; who, from ſome old grudge, flew him at an entertainment. 
Theſe tranſactions, with a fruitleſs, becauſe formal, demand on France 


for the reſtitution of Calais, cloſed the ſtory of 1 567. Calais was, indeed, 
only to have been reſtored, on condition that England ſhould commit no 
W againſt France and the French now plauſibly produced the a__ 
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ance given to the Huguenots, and the taking poſſeſſion of Havre, as breaches A. P. 1567. 
of the contract. 3 


To amuſe her people, whoſe wiſhes to ſee their queen married were 1 568. 


unanimous, Elizabeth apparently liſtened, in 1568, to the addreſſes of the Elizabeth 


Archduke Charles ; but, by propoſing harſh conditions, delayed the nego- way we 4 
tiation ſo long, that the diſguſted wooer, finding his addreſs lighted and Duke. 


himſelf denied the public exerciſe of his religion, flew off, courted the 
daughter of the Bavatian Albert (a leſs capricious miſtreſs), and married 
her. 

A more important ſubje& ſoon took up all the queen's attention. Mary of 
Scots, after having made a forced reſignation of her crown to her infant ſon 
James, had eſcaped from the hands of her foes “. She had raiſed a new 


army, had been utterly defeated, and forced to take ſhelter in the domi- Mary of 


nions of the Engliſh queen, whoſe generoſity and policy were at war con- 1 e 
cerning the manner of her reception. The latter, however, aided by the England. 
ſuggeſtions of Cecil, gained the day; and the royal fugitive, inſtead of being 

received with open arms by Elizabeth, was conſigned to the care of the 

family of Scrope, nearly connected with that of Howard. | Advantage having 

been taken of a wiſh which Mary had expreſſed of clearing her character to 


the Engliſh queen t, commiſſioners were appointed to hear her accuſation 


and defence [44], and York was the place ſettled for the enquiry. Murray, 


regent of Scotland, together with the Earl of Morton, the Biſhop of Ork- 
ney, Lord Lindfay, and others attended, beſides the Earl and Counteſs of 


Lenox, who loudly accuſed Mary of Darnley's murther. Beſides theſe, Accuſed of 


Maitland of Lethington and Buchanan attended as aſſiſtants. At firſt, the = = 


regent was cautious of provoking her, who might again become his queen, murther. 
by too harſh an expoſition of her faults ; but when the hearing was trans- 
ferred to London, when the Duke of Norfolk was no longer a commiſ- 
fioner, and, above all, when the ſentiments of Elizabeth were underſtood, 


he no longer heſitated to produce the moſt bitter charges againſt the unhappy 
princeſs, | 


NOTES. 
[44] Theſe were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadlier. 
Camden, p. 410, + Spotiſwood, p. 219. 
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A. D. 1568. Whether or not they were well founded, Mary certainly took an impro- 
Her defence per method of defence. The Biſhop of Roſs and her other commiſſioners 


ill conduct- 


1569. 


proteſted, that they had orders not to concern themſelves with any accuſa- 
tion againſt her, ſince © as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, ſhe would juſtify 
herſelf to none but her fiſter-queen, Elizabeth.” They likewiſe laid the 
charge of Darnley's murther at the door of the regent, but adyanced no 
proofs whatever to ſupport the accuſation. 

In the mean time, the whole proceedings, charges, and evidence, as to 
the conduct of the Scottiſh queen, having been ſolemnly laid before the 


 privy-council-of England, the regent was permitted to return to Edin- 
. burgh, and had 5, oool. allowed him by Elizabeth for his expences. She 


then tried to perſuade the hapleſs Mary to reſign her crown to the infant 


James, or to divide, at leaſt, her authority with him; but that high - ſpirited 
princeſs would accept of no compromiſe ; and firmly demanded either an 


interview with the Queen of England, or licence to 8 in ſearch of 
ſome potentate more diſpoſed to befriend her. 


The enmity which Philip of Spain bore to Elizabeth, had We only 
diſcovered itſelf by inſults offered to her ſhips and merchants; theſe ſhe had 


retaliated by ſeizures, and by letters of repriſal ; no open war had yet ap- 


Plots againſt peared. In 1569, the Spaniard played a deeper game. By means of the 


Elizabeth. 


Duke of Alva, who commanded in the Netherlands, a correſpondence was 
begun with the Roman Catholic friends of Mary, an invaſion of England 


vas projected, and Chiapini Vitelli, an experienced ſoldier, was ſent to 


London on a plauſible pretence, that he might be at hand to head the revol- 
ters. At the ſame time the royal priſoner was engaged in a much more 


Norfolk - juſtifiable negotiation. The Duke of Norfelk, a Proteſtant, ſuitable to Mary 
impriſoned. in xe and perſonal accompliſhments, aſpired te her hand. His influence with 


the Engliſh nobility was ſo extenſive, that not leſs than nine “ of the firſt 


rank, with the favored Leiceſter at their head, declared themſelves ſatisfied 


with the match. To complete the plan, however, it was neceſſary for 
Mary to be divorced from the odious Bothwell; nor could this be brought 
about without the aid of Murray. He, therefore, was unavoidably entruſted 
with the ſecret, and, probably by his means, Elizabeth gained r of 


- * 


— 


„ Leſlie, p. 55. 
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the whole deſign [45]. Not wiſhing to proceed to extremities with ſo A. D. 1869. 
potent a peer as Norfolk, ſhe warned him of his danger ; ſhe even hinted 3 
to him to heed on what pillow he laid his head.” Theſe intimations were 
unhappily of no uſe, for the Duke affected to ſcorn the idea of aiming to 

rule over a wild people torn in pieces by factions. At his tennis-court at 
Norwich, ſurrounded by his tenants,” he ſaid, © he was already alittle prince.” 

In conſequence, he was ſeized and ſent to the Tower, and Mary was re- 

moved to a place of ſecurity *; a precaution taken juſt in time, for the 

Roman Catholics of the north, headed by the bigoted Earls of Northum- 0 nor- 
berland [46] and Weſtmoreland, now no longer kept in awe by the loyal thern earls 
and well-meaning Duke, flew to arms; and at the head of 18,000 men of — 
their friends and thoſe of the old religion, took poſſeſſion of Durham; 

where, after publicly aſſerting their loyalty to Elizabeth, they profeſſed a 
determination to reſtore the Roman Catholic faith, and after tearing in 

pieces, in the market-place, the Engliſh Bible and Common Prayer-book, 

they erected a crucifix in the cathedral, and celebrated a pompous maſs. 

But the Lord Suffex, preſident of the north, who had watched their 
motions, ſoon collected troops ſufficient to march againſt them; and theſe 
unhappy peers, as weak in conducting as they had been raſh in undertaking 

their revolt, avoided the conteſt, fled to Scotland, and left their deluded 
followers to the unmerciful diſcretion of the provoſt-martial, Sir W. 

Bowes; who is ſaid to have executed on a gallows ſixty- ſix petty conſtables, 

and ſome hundreds of others. 

Leonard, brother to the Lord Dacres, who, at the head of 3,000 inſur- Another 
gents, attempted to ſupport the ſame cauſe, met a ſimilar fate. He, as . — 2 
well as the Earl of Weſtmoreland, found means to quit the iſland ; but the preſſed. 
leG fortunate Northumberland was ſeized in Scotland by order of the re- 
gent, and thrown into priſon. 

The conduct of Norfolk had been fo blameleſs during theſe troubles, and 
his endeavors to ſerve Elizabeth, by ordering his tenants to join her troops, 


NOTES. 


[45] Tips this plot were, for ſecrecy, conveyed in ale bottles. 
[CamDEn. \ 
[46] A copper mine, unjufily as he thought wreſted from him, had urged Northum- 
berland to this revolt, 
* Leſlie, p. 80. 
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A. D. 1569. fo. hearty, that ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, and permitted him to 
ue at his own houſe, on 22 and bond, that he would proceed no farther 
as to his projected marriage * 

In the mean time Na of regard, equally deceitful on each fide, 
paſſed between the rival queens ; who, although nearly equal in activity, 
capacity, and ſpirit, were ill matched as to prudence and power. In theſe, 

the advantage reſted clearly f with Elizabeth [47]. 


NOTES. 


' [43] At this period died in priſon Edmund Bonner, the deprived Biſhop of London. 
He had been chaplain to Henry VIII. The gratitude of Cromwell, whom he had be- 
friended, procured him an embaſſy to the pope, and to other princes. He loſt his ſee in 
the reign of Edward VI. for not preaching heartily in favor of the king's ſupremacy. Mary 
reſtored him, and he became a ſingularly brutal perſecutor of the Proteftants. On the ac- 


ceflion of Elizabeth, he was a ſecond time degraded and thrown into the Marſhalſea, where 


| 1 he ended his days. It has been hinted before, that he was a kind of buffoon, and in his 
misfortunes he retained a pertneſs not diſſimilar to wit. A contemporary bard thought two 
of his bon mots * reciting in an epigram as follows: 


Bonner, that once had biſhop been of London, 
Was bid by one Goodmorrow, biſhop Quendam; 
He, with the ſcoff no whit put out of temper, 
Reply'd incontinent, © Adieu, knave Semper“ 
Another, in ſuch kind of ſcoffing joke, 

Begg'd his furr'd tippet for to line his cloke. 

© No! nol' quoth he, © content thee with thy hap, 
© Who haſt a fooliſh head, to line thy cap.“ 


It may perhaps be worth obſervation, that, on the 11th of January 1569, a kind of | 


| lottery was drawn at the weft door of St. Paul's cathedral, and continued inceſſantly till 
the 6th of May following. It had 40,000 lots at 10s. each lot, and the profits were to go 
towards repairing the havens of the kingdom. The prizes were plate. 
Some account of this, or of a ſimilar lottery, was given to the Antiquarian Society, in 
1748, by Dr. Rawlinſon. 


0 Leſlie, p- 98. | + Hume's Tudors, vol. ii. p. 516. 
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to the partiſans of Mary, who inſtantly took up arms, and endeavored to 
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A. D. 2570. 
——— 
 Seerron II. 
HE aſſaſſination of Murray, regent of Scotland “, early in 1570, threw 1570. 


the government into confuſion, and wouldhave given great advantage — 
engage the ſiſter- nations in a war ; had not the Earl of Suſſex, at the head of 
an army, entered the country, ravaged the lands of thoſe adherents of Mary 
who had plundered the borderers, and compelled the divided realm to 
appoint the Earl of Lenox to the vacant regency. Soon after this, a moſt Lenox ſuc- 
ill- concerted ſcheme in favor of the Duke of Norfolk, in which the family _ an. 
| 8 5 Regen- 

of Stanley were the leaders, was diſcovered, and the plotters impriſoned. cy. 

Negotiations, intricate as fruitleſs, concerning the fate of Mary, filled 
up the reſt of 1570. At this period, Elizabeth ſeemed willing to have 
promoted the queen's reſtoration to the reſtrained exerciſe of royalty; but 
the Lords of Scotland, headed by the Earl of Morton, a man of the moſt 
bitter inveteracy againſt Mary and her friends, under pretence of duty to 
the young king, would agree to no plan in his mother's favor. Fretted by 
ſuſpence, Mary fell dangerouſly ill, and the Engliſh queen not only ſent 


| her the beſt phyſicians of her train, but added the compliment of an elegant 


ring as a token of ſiſterly affection. She was not, in the mean while, 
unmindful of the ſtate of Europe. Walfingham, one of her moſt ſubtle 
ſtateſmen, watched over the approaching union of parties in France, while 

her fleet, commanded by a Howard, evinced at the. ſame time her power 

and her courteſy, by convoying Anne of Auſtria to her bridegroom Philip 

of Spain, through the Channel. An incident at this time, added exceed- 

ingly to the jealouſy which Elizabeth and all the Proteſtants of England al- 

ready entertained-of the Queen of Scots. Pope Pius, who had lately ſuc» The pope 
ceeded to the triple diadem, diſguſted at the Engliſh queen for not re- anatbema- 
ceiving his overtures of amity with gratitude, and fearful leſt her moderation — 288 
might tempt many of her ſubjects to quit the Roman Catholic faith, pro- 
mulgated a damnatory decree againſt her, and againſt all who ſhould obey 


* Melvill, p. 102. 1 Spotiſwood, p. 234. | 
| | her 
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A. D. 1570. her commands *. A wretched fanatic, named Felton, who dared to poſt 


1571. 


Statutes 
againſt the 
Pope, &c. 


this bull againſt the Biſhop of London's palace-gate, and who ſcorned to 


fly or deny the fact, received the fate he wiſhed for; and ſevere laws were 
made by Parliament againſt thoſe who ſhould either publiſh or obey the 


denunciations of a pope [49]. 
The Queen of England now ſummoned a Parliament, after a receſs of 


| five years. It met in April 1571. It denounced the publiſhing any bull, 


&c. from the pope, treaſon ; it declared, that to call the queen © heretic,” 


or to ſay that the ſtatutes might not regulate the ſucceſſion [ 50], &c. 


&c. was treaſon ; it gave to Elizabeth what money ſhe wanted, which was 
but little ; it tried its ftrength in favor of a reformation of the Liturgy, 
- and againſt a pernicious monopoly favored by the court, and was baffled, 


Account of As the Parliament now abounded in men of ſtern morals and independent 


what the 
Puritans 
were. 


* 


fortunes, who about this time began to be called Puritans, from the ſup- 


— 


' NOTES. | 
[49] Dr. John Storie was executed for treaſon about this time, and fell unpitied. 


During the reign of Mary he had been active, even to wantonneſs, in deeds of perſecuting 


cruelty ; and ſoon after the ſuccefſion of Elizabeth, in 1558, he owned that he had © toſt 


a fagot at the face of a burning heretic, as he was ſinging pſalms, and ſet a buſhe of thornes 
under his feet, a little to pricke him.“ Theſe words he faid in Parliament, and was a little 


while after thrown into priſon by order of the new queen. Thence eſcaping, he betook 


himſelf to Flanders, where he ſoon grew into favor with the mercileſs Alva, who, finding 
him formed after his own model, employed him in offices ſuited to his talents, in carrying 
on correſpondence with the Engliſh malcontents, and in ſearching houfes for books which 


might ſubje& the inhabitants to the inquiſition. His alertneſs in this lat department proved 


— 


his ruin. A decoy was prepared for him, and he was told of a cargo of prohibited litera- 
ture which an Engliſh floop at the mouth of the Schelde had brought, and meant to land 
at Antwerp. Storie darted incautious on his prey; but while he was eagerly ſearching the 
hold, the fails were looſed, the anchor weighed, and the wretched traitor with horror 
found himſelf on his way for England : He lay ſome time in priſon, and at laſt, when exe- 
ented, he parted from life moſt unwillingly ; for after he had been hanged, cut down, and 
ene et enN he ſprang up, and almoſt felled the executioner by a blow on the ear. 
ſ[HoLinGsasD. 
(sel I was enacted, that the ceteral inne of the queen's body, only, might ſucceed, 
bee. This expreſſion being rather uncommon, and uſed in lieu of / Iawful,” gave room to 
many whom Camden ſtiles, © lewd catchers of words,“ to fancy that it was meant to bring 
forward ſome Ulicit fruit of the ſuppoſed loves between nne 
| Camden, p. 487. 
poſed 
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| 
Y poſed purity of their lives and doctrines, it may not be amiſs to deſcribe in A. P. 1577. 
| a few words a party which, although by no means to be defended in every * 
point, had yet the merit, as Mr. Hume with a laudable candor owns, of 
kindling and preſerving the precious ſpark of liberty.” And it was to this 
3 ſe,” proceeds the liberal author, whoſe principles appear fo frivolous and 
y habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their con- 
; ſtitution. The cruelties of Mary's government had driven many mini- 
1 ſters of Proteſtant principles to croſs the ſea, Theſe, when on the death 
1 of their perſecutrix they returned home, brought with them a double por- 
4 tion of bitterneſs againſt Popery ; and, from their late familiarity with the 
Calviniſtical teachers, an utter diſlike to any eccleſiaſtical forms whatever. 
The proſelytes of theſe refugees adopting principles of civil, as well as re- 
ligious freedom, became, when in Parliament, the terror and deteſtation 
both of kings and biſhops. — | 
In May the ſeſſions was ended, not without a ſevere reprimand from the 
Lord Keeper, for the © audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous folly of 
ſome of its members. | 
Elizabeth, at this. juncture, thought it her intereſt to connect herſelf 
with France; and actually liſtened favorably to the matrimonial propoſals 
of the Duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. Catharine di Medicis, who Anjoucourts 
ruled the French cabinet, probably entered into the negotiation with as SO 
little ſincerity as the Engliſh queen; who tacitly permitted Henry Cham- 
pernon to lead a party of Engliſh ſoldiers to aſſiſt the Huguenots. Among 
' theſe, Raleigh (afterwards Sir Walter) ſerved his earlieſt campaign. 
Every paſſing year muſt have farther convinced Elizabeth of the perils 
to which the impriſonment of Mary expoſed her. The friends of that 
princeſs, impatient at the procraſtinations of the Engliſh court, had now 
formed a new conſpiracy, in which Norfolk joined anew to deliver her, Norfolk en · 


and to reſtore her to her throne. The inteſtine troubles of Scotland ren- — 
dered this enterprize not difficult. Lenox the new regent had been ſlain, Alva. 
and although the Earl of Mar was appointed in his room, yet the party of 
Mary was not diſcouraged. | AY . 
Norfolk, however, was too good an Engliſhman to enter heartily into a 
plan which comprehended a foreign invaſion, and, perhaps, the dethrone- 
ment of his ſovereign. He heſitated, he ſhuddered at an union with the 
atrocious Duke of Alva; and while he doubted, the vigilant Cecil, now 

GS. Lord 
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A. D. 157%. Lord Burleigh, detected the whole conſpiracy, and Norfolk was ſent to 
IO os Tower, At the ſame time Leſlie, Biſhop of Roſs, the moſt active of 
Mary's agents, was confined, and ſo ſeverely threatened, that he confirmed 

the confeſſions and the evidence which others had given in“. Ridolphi, a 
Florentine banker, long reſident in London, appeared to be the ſoul of the 
"conſpiracy, and was now travelling through Europe f to regulate the foreign 
ſuccors which were at hand to ſupport the cauſe of the Scottiſh prin- 

ceſs. | 

A ſtrange event in Herefordſhire marked 1 571. A piece of ground 
containing twenty-ſix acres, under Marlech-hill, burſt from its ſtation, and 
moved with a groaning noiſe, carrying with it cattle, ſheepcotes, trees, &c. 
full forty paces the firſt day. It ſtopped at the end of four days, forming 
a hill of ſeventy- two feet in height. Rynaſton chapel it had overturned in 

its progreſs. It left a hollow thirty feet in depth, and one hundred and 
ſixty yards wide, and four hundred in length f. 
1592, Early 1 in 2572, the honeſt but imprudent Duke of Norfolk was tried by 
a jury of twenty-five peers, and condemned to die for treaſonably plot- 
ting againſt Elizabeth. The trial was regular, except that the witneſſes 
were not confronted with the priſoner ; ſuch was not then the cuſtom in 
: — m caſes of high-treaſon. Some months paſſed before the ſentence was exe- 
x cuted 5, and the queen twice revoked the death-warrant ſhe had ſigned, 
although the miniſters preſſed and the Parliament demanded the cataſtrophe. 
On the ſcaffold the generous nobleman acknowleged the juſtice of his ſen- 
tence, - but abſolutely denied his ever having given his conſent to the inter- 
ference of foreign powers [51]. He died, praying for the welfare of Eli- 
-zabeth |, and that ſhe may live and reign many years, © even to the world's 


— 


* 


NOTES. 


[5 11 Norfolk miight probably have been faved had he made an | open confefion, at leaſt 
Elizabeth declared that he would ; but his ſervants had owned their being entruſted to carry 
money to the friends of Mary in Scotland, and the duke, err their confeſſion, per- 
ſiſted in denying the whole affair. | [LesL1E. 


Not very long after this event, the fugitive Earl of Northumberland, being delivered tn 
by the regent of Scotland, ſuffered in like manner. 


»Leſlie's Negotiations, p. 197. + Ibid. p. 354- 
4 Stowe, Holingſhed, &C. Carte, p. 527. Digges, p. 166. 
Camden, p. 440. 


end, 
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end, which” — the Duke) I believe ſome one alive ſhall live A. D. 1572. 
to ſee.” 9 


The ambaſſador of Spain had been deeply engaged in theſe dark The Am- 
negotiations. He had likewiſe exerted himſelf to prevent the propoſed — 22 
match between Elizabeth and Anjou; and was even ſuſpected of attempt- away. 
ing to aſſaſſinate the Lord Burleigh, whom he loudly declared to be the 
enemy of his maſter. For theſe unjuſtifiable meaſures he was ordered to 
quit the kingdom; a proceeding which Philip reſented, by ſeizing the 
goods of the Engliſh in his dominions. 

A treaty. was now concluded between Elizabeth and Charles IX.“ of — 
France; a ſhort-lived treaty, whoſe articles were ſoon waſhed away by the 
torrents of Proteſtant blaod ruſhing from the gates of Paris, from the very 
chambers of the royal palace! Fenelon, a man of honor enough to ac- 
knowlege himſelf aſhamed of wearing the name of a Frenchman, was ſent 
by Charles to the Engliſh queen, that he might extenuate the horrors of » | 
that execrable maſſacre. He was received by her, and her whole court, 
in the deepeſt mourning ; and her anſwer to the futile excuſes of Charles 
was cold and even bitter. It was, however, not expreſſive of active re- 
ſentment; for the politic princeſs, ſurrounded as ſhe was by domeſtic as 
well as foreign enemies, and far from wiſhing to render France hoſtile, 
ſubmitted to hear new overtures of marriage from Alengon f, the 
younger brother of the Duke of Anjou; and even ſtood [52] as god- 
mother to a princeſs of France, who was chriſtened Marie-Ehzabeth. At 
the fame time, as ſhe knew that the Guiſes (who now again ruled in 
France) longed for the ruin of her, the great and only bulwark of the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, ſhe took every poſſible precaution againſt their dangerous de- 
ſigns. | | | 


; | NOTES. 


[52] Brantome 1 of a 3 golden font? ſens by the queen to Charles of 
France on this occaſion, This embaſly grievouſly alarmed the Huguenots, who thought 
that their only protectreſs meant to unite with their enemies. They did not fathom her 


deep policy, nor conſider that her intereſt would always oblige her to ſave their party from 
total W — 
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In the mean time the Parliament, in which the puritan [ 53] intereſt pre- 
ponde rated, would have proceeded to great lengths againſt Mary, after 
ranſacking the Old Teſtament * for precedents, had not Elizabeth, to 
whom the French ambaſſador had recourſe, interfered, and checked with 
great mildneſs their over-care for her ſecurity. | 
The ſmall-pox, which about this period attacked Elizabeth, and even 
brought her life into danger, added to the alarms with which the very cri- 
- tical ſtate of Europe affected every well-wiſher to the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt [54]. 

The impolitic cruelties of Alva in the 8 had, by this time, 

„ the inhabitants, through deſpair, to reſiſtance. At ſea, the Dutch 
mariners ranged afar, and, without any ſnowy triumph, moſt ſeverely diſ- 
treſſed the trade of Spain. Elizabeth received theſe rovers in her ports, 
and even permitted her ſubjects to purchaſe their prizes. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent England from giving more effectual aſſiſtance to his re- 
volted ſubjects, Philip condeſcended, in 1573, to repay to Elizabeth all the 
damages which he had occaſioned to her an, either at ſea a or in his 
harbors. 
The ceconomy of this great queen deſerves, at this period, moſt parti- 
cular praiſe. Beſides the expences of fortifying her coaſt, and improving 
her navy, ſhe found means, without any additional burthen on her ſubje&s, 
to diſcharge the debts due to her people from Edward VI. from Bike her 
ſiſter, and from herſelf, and not without due intereſt. 

Her conduct towards the Huguenots of France, who, after the tor 
of St. Bartholomew's day, had fled to Rochelle, was exquiſitely political» 


| FS — | : 
NOTES. 


[53] The planleriag and conſequent Jeffrudtion of churches, chapels, &. was grown 
to ſuch a height, that Elizabeth found it neceſſary to * a proclamation againſt ſuch as 
might take away lead, bells, Kc. [Horx s RED. 

[54] In this year the trial by combat was BEATTY concerning an eſtate in Kent, by 
Simon Lowe and John Kime, againſt Thomas Paramore. The affair was however made 
up, but nevertheleſs the champions appeared in form before the judges, in liſts, appointed 
for the purpoſe. Nailer, champion for Lowe, challenged Thorne, his antagoniſt, © ta plaie 
with him half a ſcore blowes for paſtime to the judges ;* but Thorne ſullenly refuſed, faying, 
he came to fight and not to plaie. n [Iz1D.. 

* D'Ewe's, p 207, 208, G8 | 
She 
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She received their deputies with affection, ſupplied their wants, and pro- A. P. 1573. 
tected their perſons; but when the Earl of Eſſex and the Biſhop of 


London propoſed to raiſe an army for their relief by a voluntary contribu- 
tion, ſhe forbad any ſuch proceeding, as it muſt have engaged her in an 
immediate war with a powerful neighbor. Yet ſhe gave no encouragement 
to the complaints of the perſecutors of the Proteſtants ; and when the 
French ambaſſador recounted to her the ſums of money lent by the Lon- 
doners to thoſe of Rochelle, ſhe ſmiled, and faid, © that ſhe did not believe 
that her ſubjects were ſo rich; and when he demanded that Montgomeri, 
the admiral of the Proteſtants, and other Huguenots, ſhould be delivered 
up, © Receive,” ſaid Elizabeth calmly, the words of your own king Henry II. 
to my ſiſter Mary, in anſwer to a like requeſt, © I will be no foreign 
prince's executioner,”” | | 


With much leſs caution did Elizabeth proceed as to the affairs of the Afilts the 


Scottiſh 


north. The ſupport which ſhe gave to the party which maintained the cauſe regent. 


of the young James, enabled it completely to over-power the friends of 
Mary : Unhappily Morton, the regent, a man of a harſh as well as greedy 
diſpoſition, made a ſanguinary uſe of the advantages which the Engliſh forces 
under Sir W. Drury, by taking the Caſtle of Edinburgh, had aſſiſted him to 
procure. He had the cruelty to execute ſhamefully, in ſpite of Drury's re- 
monſtrances, the gallane Kirkaldie of Grange, who commanded the party *. 

The death of Charles IX. of France, in 1574, caſed the mind of Eliza- 


Charles IX, 


beth from half its anxiety. Henry III. who ſucceeded to the throne, both of France 
hated and dreaded the houſe of Guiſe, and conſequently cared little for the dies. 


intereſt of the unfortunate Mary of Scotland. That kingdom enjoyed at 
this period a kind of tranquillity under the government of Morton, whoſe 
entire F dependence on the Engliſh queen, at the ſame time that it con- 
firmed his power, prevented his gratifying his natural and evil propenſities 
to the extent of his wiſhes, | 

Ireland had been ſtrangely convulſed ; but the care of Walter Deve- 


reux, Earl of Eſſex, had reſtored at leaſt the appearance of ſubmiſſion among 
the reyolted chiefs . | | 


* 
— 


* Melvill, p. 118, 120, &c. + Spotiſwood, p. 273, 274. 275+ 
3 Camden, Ann. 1574. 
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| . A. D. 1574+ Little more, indeed, could be expected on a fair ſtatement of that un- 
b: WED happy country's condition: greedineſs, inhumanity, and bad policy, united 
| Ireland, to keep the inhabitants in a ſtate of barbariſm. The laws of England, we 
| have already ſeen, were denied to them, although eagerly requeſted ; and 
the wretched natives, neither ſecure in property nor life, fled to the woods 
. and bogs for ſhelter ; and looking on mankind in general, and the Engliſh 
in particular, as their enemies, made reprifals c on every _ who fell into 
their hands. . 
The _ Beſides the total neglect of their morals, the Engliſh gave another in- 
citement to this ill-fated people to continue uncivilized. The conqueſt of 
diſtricts was delegated to private perſons. Theſe raiſed ſoldiers at their 
own coſt; and, where they ſucceeded, turned their acquiſitions to their 
6: | own profit: to this they frequently found the Iriſh cuſtoms more conducive 
_ * " than the Engliſh laws; and, in conſequence, embracing the ſyſtem which 
indulged moſt their deſpotiſm and rapine, inſtead of improving the na- 
tives, they became as mere * barbarians as the beings whom they had ſub- 
dued [55]. ; 
Revenue of The whole annual revenue of Ireland was barely fix thouſand pounds, To 
Ireland, &c. this Elizabeth moſt unwillingly added twenty thouſand more. One thou- . 
| ſand ſoldiers (and ſometimes in need two thoufand) compoſed the whole 
military power. A force perfe&tly incapable of ſubduing a numerous and 
wWiarlike race; but rather ſerving to provoke the natives, and to excite thoſe 
- frequent inſurrections which kept up and inflamed the animoſity. between 
the two nations. That Elizabeth ſhould never have exerted the ſtrength 
of England to end theſe troubles, appears ſo ſtrange to a learned prelate of 
our own age, that he thinks the weak meaſure muſt have proceeded from 
Ce e ht . 


- » 
— 8 * 
— 


NOTES. 


[55] The ſons of the Earl of Clanricard, an originally Engliſh very entered ſo far 
imo the ſpirit of this ſyſtem, that they put to death all the inhabitants of Athenry, although 
Iriſh, becauſe they had begun to conform to Engliſh cuſtoms, and had a more civilized 
"500 FF, oy method of living than had been prafiiſed by their anceſtors. [Campen, Hunz. 
* It . Out of all the Engliſh families ſettled in Ireland, that of Butler (whence the Earls and 


Duke of Ormond). ſeems to have been the only one which was uniformly and faithfully at- 
; MASS. to the intereſt of the mother country. 


* Hurd's OT on the reign of Elizabeth. 


Although 
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Although the Engliſh queen privately ſupported the Proteſtant intereſt A. P. 1575. 
in France, and ſupplied the Huguenots with large ſums to levy German hw dog 
troops, ſhe nevertheleſs ſent, in 1575, to congratulate the new French 
monarch, and to inveſt him with the order of the garter. Her embaſſy 
was received with great reſpect. 

Elizabeth had at this epoch, indeed, attained to that importance in the Elizabeth 
political balance of the continent, which her father had miſſed through his — — 2 
own intemperate levity; her brother, through his youth and inexperience; Power. 
and her ſiſter through blindneſs and bigotry. 

Some writers ſpeak of a plan formed by this politic princeſs to get the 
young king of Scots into her hands, which they ſay was diſappointed by the 
firmneſs of his governor, Alexander Erſkine. Had ſhe not found enough 
anxiety from having Mary to take care of? 

A tumult on the northern border, in which the Engliſh -were both Her 1 
aggreſſors and ſufferers, gave Elizabeth an opportunity about this time ofß 
ſhewing her magnanimity. Morton, devoted to her will, ſent Carmichael, 
the leader of the Scots (although the injured party), to await her pleaſure 
in London. But the daughter of Henry VIII. commended his ſpirited con- 
duct, and diſmiſſed him loaded with preſents *. 

It was during the year 1575, that the queen bitterly complained to her 

Parliament of the great remiſſneſs among magiſtrates in general, as to the 
execution of the laws: Inſomuch, that if no remedy were found, ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to appoint in her commiſſions needy and indigent perſons, who, 
for their own intereſt, would attend to the diſtribution of juſtice. - 

In 1576, the Hollanders, diſtreſſed beyond meaſure by the power of 1576. 
Spain, which they had long and gallantly reſiſted, intreated Elizabeth, as The Dutch 


heireſs of Philippa, queen of Edward __ . to accept their ſovereignty and — 2 
undertake their protection. US 2 


Tempting as was this offer, the Engliſh queen declined it; ſhe inter- 
poſed however her good offiees with Philip, although in vain ; and aſter- 
wards advanced 20, oool. to the diſtreſſed revolters. , 

The Commons met and gave a liberal ſobſidy ; but in one point they 
went beyond what the e wan en weit limits, | They ee to 


EEE SEATER SETSESEEID 
3 — 


* Camden, p- 454. 88 


meddle 


84 
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| A. p. 76. meddle with religion, and even - propoſed a bill for the reformation of the 
church; one puritan member, Peter Wentworth, ſpoke his ſentiments in a 


1 
a free 


5 irit in 
— 


* 
7 , 
* 
1577. 


Flizabeth 
aſſiſts the 
Ducch 


| bolder manner than his age had been accuſtomed to; the powerful frown 
of the court, however, chilled theſe dawnings of a regular ſyſtem of freedom, 
and the bill of reformation dwindled into a petition, which Elizabeth anſwer- 
ed, by promiſing that ſhe would direct the biſhops to amend * _—_ 
grievances. - ; 

Before the cloſe of 1576, Walter Devereux, Earl of Eden, = by the 
contrivance of Leiceſter, had been ſent to Ireland in a highly reſponſible 
ſituation, and yet unſupplied with proper authority, ſuddenly died at Dub- 
lin. The Earl of Leiceſter (who almoſt inſtantly wooed and married the 
widow of Eſſex, and to whom the honeſt but too ingenuous Devereux was 
known to be an open enemy), was more than ſuſpected of having removed 
his rival by poiſon. | 


The appearance of Don John of Auſtria in the Netherlands, as governor, 


= difeancerted, in 1577, the œconomical reſerve of Elizabeth. She dreaded 


that prince; ſhe knew that it was his avowed wiſh to wed Mary of Scot- 
land, and to aſſert her pretenſions to the whole iſland; ſhe determined now 
to ſupport the revolters with vigor; ſne advanced to them one hundred 
thouſand pounds by way of loan; and, before it was long, ſhe conſented by 


treaty to ſupply them with 5,000 foot and 1, 00 horſe ®. At the ſame 


time ſhe wrote to the king of Spain a moſt artful apology for her conduct, 
profeſſing that ſhe had only undertaken the protection of the Netherlan- 
ders, to prevent their throwing themſelves into the hands of France; and 


offering to withdraw her aid, if Don John and the Spaniſh troops ſhould be 


Oxford 


recalled, Philip imitated the policy of Elizabeth, and, while he profeſſed a 
continuation. of amity, attempted to excite the Iriſh to revolt f. But the 
wiſe precautions of the Engliſh ae had ain againſt his machina. 
tions. 

London had a very narrow eſcape from the plague in the oe year, 
That dreadful ſcourge ſhewed itſelf in the Temple ; but by the extreme 
vigilance of F leetwood, the recorder, its horrors were prevented. 

Oxford was not ſo fortunate, ., Its Black, Aſſize, held in ] uly, i is fatally 


Black Aize. recorded for a ſudden dampe which no and after nearly ſmothering 


W 


» Camden, P. 466. wit + Digges, p. 73. 5 
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the whole court and audience, cauſed the death of the judge, kigh-therif, A. D. 7577. 
moſt of the jury, and above 500 of the ſpectators [56]. A 
During 1578, Elizabeth had little to do but to reprimand thoſe who 1578. 

made an ill uſe of the powers with which ſhe had entruſted them. Prince 

Caſimir, inſtead of raiſing an army of Germans to help the Dutch, had 
ſquandered * away the money which ſhe had ſent to him. He viſited her d 
in the winter, and ſhe not only forgave him but made him a knight of the 

garter, To the Regent of Scotland, Morton, ſhe ſent Randolph to warn 

him of the fate which muſt attend him unleſs he altered his manners, and 

rendered himſelf leſs odious to the Scots; and particularly to the powerful 

Earls of Argyle and Athol. An embaſly from France, propoſing the Duke Anjou 

of Anjou (late Alengon) as a huſband to Elizabeth, was kindly received; abet mw 
the eyes of Europe were not yet opened to a ſpecies of political coquetry 

which aſſiſted that princeſs ſo much in her negotiations. Even the ſubtle 
Catherine di Medicis was deceived, and thought her youngeſt, ſon already. 

king of England. And Philip of Spain was ſo far led to ſuſpe& the deſigns 

of his brother Don John of Auſtria towards an union with Elizabeth, that 

he put to death privately one of that prince's ſecretaries, whom he thought 

the confident of a inen treaty between him and that moſt inſcrutable 

of ſovereigns. 

To awe the young king of Scotland, who, though but twelve years James of 
of age, had begun to govern}, beſides the rights of his impriſoned mother, rap 
Elizabeth found means to intimate to him, that the Lady Arabella Stuart Elizabeth. 
(his couſin, by a younger brother of his grand-father) had claims on the 
Engliſh eſtates of Lenox, which James had ſent to demand. If ſhe could 
claim the lands, ſhe might oval the king of Scots in his i, to the 
kangdom 7. | 


NOTES. 


[ss] Beſides Sir Robert Bell, lord chief baron, there died D'Oyly, Babington, Wen- | 
man, Davers, Harcombe, Kyrle, Fettiplace, Greenwood, Forſter, Naſh, Barham, Stevens, 
&c. The women and children were not ſo much affected as the men. 

One Rowland Jenks was on his trial © for his ſeditious tongue.” The vulgar believed that 
magic had a ſhare in the event; but the diſcernment of Lord Bacon ſaw through the miſt of 
ſuperſtition. This ſeems to have been the firſt * of the jail-fever in England. Its 
ſymptoms marked the moſt extreme putridity. 

Camden, p. 452. t Melvill, p. 126. 3 Camden, p. 469, 470. 


It 
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A. D. 1578. It was in this year (1578) that the wild and enterpriſing ſpitit of the 

9 Portugueſe * monarch, opened a road for Philip of Spain to reach the 

crown of Portugal. The battle of Alcaſar (in which the unfortunate Se- 

baſtian had, from motives partly romantic and partly fanatical, engaged and 

| Fall of the Joſt his army [57] and his life), had nearly extinguiſhed the race of Portu- 
{ . — gueſe nobility;; and the reign of an aged prieſt, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
ſeemed only calculated to give the plots of Philip a few months time to 

mature, without affording any hopes of turning them aſide. 7 | 

1579, The negotiations for the queen's marriage were quickened in 1 10579, = 

the arrival of Simier, an artful agent { 58] ſent by Catherine di Medicis ;z who 

Anjou's gained ſuch an aſcendant over the counſels of Elizabeth, that even Leiceſter 

— was alarmed, and intimated to the credulous, his apprehenſion. of philtres, 


_ Leiceſter, ha 11 ; mn Simier, nn at the abſurd. ts informed the 


: ”— 8 
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n * - NOTES. © | L291 
1571 With the raſh Sebaſtian a Go" ae hg 8 | 
Stukely, born in the weſt of England, and deprived by his own extravagance of a decent 


i "TR 2 | patrimony ; his perſon and addreſs gained the heart of a London alderman's well-por- 
3 ot tioned daughter, That he did not appear to > advantage in | family life, appears in the 


rer H "FP ITY . 
| Make eb of me, dear huſband, ti id iy R * N 1 
nn ſaid he, en 647390 n I 
+ 4 © ene WW l INE 65 nt x 
„I ſell thy cleaths, and fo T go my way. 3 1 $ 
Leaving his family he went to Rome, where paſſing for a perſon. of importance, and | 

vaunting of the eaſe with which he could make Ireland revolt from Elizabeth, he found 

means, -partly by the reſentment of Philip, irritated at Elizabeth for aiding his revolted 

ſubjects in the Netherlands, and partly by the ambition of the pope, whom he perſuaded 

that he would make his nephew, Buon Compagno, king. of Ireland, to raiſe a corps of 800 

Italian gentlemen, with whom he failed to Liſben; where, dazzled by the projects of the 

heroic Sebaſtian, he perſuaded his comrades to accompany the king of Portugal on his 

African enterprize, before they ſhould attempt the conqueſt of Ireland; a kingdom in which 

R the pope had already conferred on him the dignities of a marquiſate and an earldom, Leinſter 
2D | and Wexford. The fortune of the day viſibly turning againſt the Chriſtian party, Stukely . 
: | 3 fell by the words of his own men, who reproached him with having led them to deftruftion. 


[Candzn, &c. 
1587 De Thou deſcribes him thus, © Johannes * bomo blandimentis & aſſenta- 


— innatritas aulicis,” . (Ps 15 MP. Sv1s. 
3 N * Camden, p. 462, &c. 
ys | | | Lord 
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queen of Leiceſter's marriage with the widow of Eſſex, a diſcovery which A. P. 1579, 
would have conducted the imprudent favorite to the Tower, had not the Os et 
Lord Suſſex (although the favorite's avowed foe) repreſented to Eliza- 

beth the illegality and impropriety of puniſhing any man for a legal act like 
matrimony. Meanwhile the daſtardly Leiceſter dealt with a bravo, named 

Tudor, and bribed him to aſſaſſinate Simier. On this being ſpoken of, 

the queen' publicly declared that ſhe took the Frenchman under her eſpecial 
protection. 

An affair, about this time, brought forward that magnanimity which Magnani- 
too often ſlept in the boſom of the daughter of Henry VIII: She was in a — * 
barge on the Thames, attended by Simier and the Vice-chamberlain Hat- 
ton, when a piece was fired from the ſhore t, and the ball entered a rower's 
arm; he that fired was ſeized, convicted of treaſon, and brought to the 
gallows ; but as he perſiſted to the laſt moment in his innocence, Eliza- 
beth ordered him to be ſer free; with theſe memorable and glorious words, 
© That ſhe would credit nothing againſt her ſubjects, which might not be 
believed againſt her own children.” 

The French connection which the queen ſeemed to intend (for ſhe 
probably had no real thought of it) was extremely diſpleaſing at this 
period to the generality of the Engliſh, and particularly to the ſeftaries ; 


one of whom, named Stubbes, a paſſionate puritan, loft his right hand for Stubbes and 


publiſhing a pamphlet, The Gaping Gulph,” againſt this unpopular mea- — Agne 


ſure. In his work, France was repreſented as the gulph which gaped for hands. 
England and the Proteſtant religion. While his wriſt lay on the block, he 
ſaid to the ſpectators, My maſters, if there be any among you that do 
love me, if your love be not in God and her Majeſty, I do utterly denie 
your love. After his hand was ſtricken off, he waved his hat with the 
other, crying God ſave the queen. But this irrational and unnatural 
exertion of loyalty did not fave him from a long impriſonment. Page, 
who printed the libel, had the ſame puniſhment as Stubbes [59]. He bore 
it 
—— 
NOTES. 


1591 Theſe unfortunate men were rather ſacrificed to policy, and to the deference 
OS ES WI > agen, than to 0 She could forgive 


a ſar- 
1 l p. 471. + Ibid, * 471, 472. 
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A. D. 1579. it with fortitude; and laid to the people, There lies the hand of a . 8 


L liſnman “. 5 85 


The Brill 
taken. 


1580. 


It was at this period, that: the conſcious deſpair of making an effeCtuat re- 
Giſtance, while in ſeparate diſtricts, tothe vaſt forces and opulence of the cruel 
Philip, excited the ſeven Dutch provinces to form a union againft the con- 
mon enemy. Their firſt efforts were weak and attended with little ſucceſs ; 


but a ſpeedy perſeverance, directed by patriotiſm, and ſupported by public 


2 ſpirit, raiſed theſe mercantile warriors to ſuch a pitch of power, that, within 
a century, they were able to protect that very nation from deſtruction 


which now ſought their ruin. A warm remonſtrance of Philip to Eliza- 
beth, deprecating that tacit permiſſion which ſhe had given to the Ne- 


therlanders to ſell their prizes in her harbors, accelerated the meaſure. 


The ports of England being barred againſt them, it was neceſſary for the 
patriots to ſecure an aſylum ſome where; and the Brill, a ſtrong fortreſs and 


haven which they found means to . became the nucleus of a vaſt 


marine republic [60] t. 

The Iriſh Roman Catholics, who had been 0 no means kindly ind 
by the Engliſh governors,” made, in 1.580, an.unſucceſsful ſtruggle for inde- 
pendence. They were aſſiſted by. two ſeveral detachments of Spaniards ſent 
by Philip, who alſo ſupplied the revolted $ with arms and ammunition for 


.-- $,000 men. The expedition was unfortunate ; the Spaniſh ſhips were de- 


NOTES.. | 

e 66 het bes eie. 1: fands on record, . 
palace to remove ſome goods, and had been diſmiſſed ; a ſecond time he was bade to at- 
tend, and a ſecond time was ordered home: Now, by our lady,” ſaid the blunt Engliſh. 
man, ſlapping his hand on his thigh, © I ſee that the queen is a woman, as well as my wife.“ 
Elizabeth, who- ſtood at à window hard by, over-heard him. Fye,” ſaid ſhe to her 
maidens, * what a villain is this?“ She ſent him three angels, however, to ſtop. his irre- 
verent tongue. _ [Bincn's MN. 

Camden places che execution of Stubbes 2s youre 20s, has the Noge — Gem 
original papers, date it in 1579. Neal, in his hiſtory of Puritans, aſſerts, that Stubbes 
became a valiant commander in the Iriſh wars, and did the queen good ſervice. | 

[60] Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of the Royal Exchange and of Greſham College, 
diedin 1579, as did Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper. Sir Thomas Bromley had che ſeals 
in his room, with the title of Lord Chancellor. 


. Nugæ Antiquæ, vol. i ill, P · 179. ; + Camden, P+ 443. 


— 


t Ibid. p. 475, &c. 


ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by Winter, an old ſea officer, whoſe name often occurs in the A. D. 1580. 
annals of Elizabeth. As to the troops which had landed, Pelham, the lord 
deputy, with the Earl of Ormond, St. Leger, Raleigh, and other com- 


manders, ſurrounded them and the rebel Iriſh, compelled them to yield at The Spe- 


diſcretion, and left not a man alive to complain of their inhumanity. — — | 

Elizabeth was not quite at eaſe in England. The noxious ſeminaries of maſſacred. 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome, began to pour their miſſionary legions into 
Britain; and the ſons of Ignatius Loyola, too, commenced their aſſaults. 
Two of theſe laſt, Campian and Parſons [61], wrote with acrimony againſt 
the government. - The firſt was taken, and expiated his crime as a traitor _—_ Je- 
at a gibbet; the other, Parſons, fled acrofs the Channel; and, to the ut- dest. 
molt of his power, ſtirred up new and bitter foes againſt his native ſove- 
reign. | 
The growth of fanaticiſm, of luxury in habit, and of the buildings around 
the city of London, were at this period reſtrained (as far as fine and im- 
priſonment could terrify) by three ſeveral proclamations. Theſe menacing 
limitations time has proved to be all equally futile. - | 

Elizabeth could not with juſtice complain of Philip for aſſiſting the rebels 

of Ireland, while ſhe foſtered in her boſom Francis Drake, a bold marine 
adventurer, who, after plundering the ſouth-weſt coaſts of Spaniſh Ame- Enterprize 
rica, and taking a conſiderable town with twenty-three * men only, dared % Drake. 
to croſs the almoſt untried waves of the Pacific ſea, and brought home his 


. barges loaded with Indian bullion. Him, his royal miſtreſs knighted, and 


honored with her preſence at an entertainment on board his far- travelled 


— 
NOTES. 
[61] Campian and Parſons had both fiudied at Oxford. The firſt hal been prockor of 


| the univerſity, and was reckoned amiable in his diſpoſition ; but Parſons, who had been 


expelled from Baliol College for his licentious manners, was always rough and turbulent. 
His writings were ſcurrilous and falſe, beyond thoſe of any of his contemporaries. They 
had both acted with uncommon inſolence in point of controverſy, and had even publicly 
challenged the Proteſtant clergy to a conference. Campian had publiſhed © Decem Ratio- | 


nes,” in defence of his principles, a book which Dr. Whitaker had learnedly anſwered. - 


[Campan, &c, 
» Camden, p. 351. | 
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A. D. 1580. bark in the Thames. The Spaniard remonſtrated [62], and the queen 
Ye 


reſtored ſome of the booty; ſhe ſtopped her hand, however, when ſhe 
found that, inſtead of being given to the perſons aggrieved, the money was 
employed to pay the troops who warred againſt the Dutch in the —— 
lands. | 
The fatal nd of Morton, the regent of Scotland (tried, cotrviged of 
treaſon, and executed; by direction of the young king ), a man devo- 
ted to her commands, as he held his authority ſolely under her protection, 
made Elizabeth ſpend the cloſe of 1580 in ſome degree of well-grounded - 
anxiety. She had diſcernment enough to ſee the infinite advantages of an 
union of ſentiment with the councils of Scotland, and dreaded every inci- 
dent which might tend to renew the connectiom of that important nation 
_— France © [63]. | | i 
N Her 
— mf 
Fiore o Norxs. | 
[62] On this occaſion the Spaniſh ambaſſador is thus ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf | 
with inſolence in che character of his maſter : | 
Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas: - 
* Quz Dracus eripuit, nunc reſtituantur oportet. 
© Quas pater evertit, jubeo te condere cellas, 
© Religio Papz fac reſtituatur ad unguem !' 


She inſtantly anſwered with the ſame ſpirit which the uſed to exert againſt his invaſions : 


© Ad Græcas, bone rex, fiant mandata Calendas. [WaLrorx. 
f L Imi itate d. 
No longer, queen, the Belgie rout be-friend. 
© What Drake has plunder'd, back to India ſend ; 
x ay impivus father's facril ** 
And bow thy ſeeptre to St. Peter's chair.” 
Anſwer. 


„Believe me, prince, Pll do thy high beheſt, 
When in ane week two Sundays ſtand conſeſt.“ I. P. A. 


[6g] Wees edis ste erben and wonders in the air,” ſcen in Wilts and 
Cornwall, the year 1580 ended not without more prodigies. A monſtrous child was born in 


Huntingdonſhire ; and in Suſſex a boy, eleven years old, after lying entranced ten days, 


| became 
"IM * Melvill, p. 128. 
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Her anxiety to prevent the fate of her dependent, prompted her to ad- A. D. 1580. 
vance a ſtrong body of troops towards her northern borders. Theſe, how. 
ever, {he ordered to retire, when ſhe found that the councils of James were 
not to be overawed at this period; and the haſty meaſure probably hurried 
on the end of the devored regent. 

It was now time that the wire-drawn farce of the French marriage ſhould 
come to ſome concluſion. Anjou had every reaſon to fancy himſelf ſure 
of his royal bride ; ſhe had ſent to him in Flanders a preſent of 100, ooo 
crowns, the matrimonial articles were ſettled to her mind, and a ſumptuous 
embaſſy was ſent from France to aſſiſt at the wedding: Anjou himſelf Anjou de- 
arrived now in Englind, and was received by the queen with viſible plea-PPlbelb. 
ſure. She placed on his finger a valuable ring as a pledge of her love, and 
took up the pen to ſign the marriage deeds, but ſhe proceeded no farther *. 
Walſingham, and all her miniſters, remonſtrated on the impropriety of the 
match, and her maids of honor ſpent the night in weeping and wailing 
round her bed. She had now diſcovered that ſhe was twenty-five years. 
older than her lover, that ſhe ſhould never produce him any children, and 
that the Engliſh would not bear that a Frenchman ſhould wear even their 
matrimonial crown. But theſe ſagacious motives, although urged by the 
inconſtant ſovereign, and ſeconded by her chamberlain the Lord Hatton, had 
no effect on the deluded prince. He daſhed the ring on the floor; and 
loudly curſing the caprice of Elizabeth and the ruggedneſs of her people, 
he took. his way ſoon afterwards to Flanders, where his ill-concerted plans 
of deſpotiſm ſoon rendered him odious to the people who had invited his 
coming. 

It is ſtill a myſtery why the Engliſh queen ſhould have worn the uſeleſs Her myfteri- 
maſque of affe&ion ſo long, and have put this wanton inſult on a ſuitor ſo — 
reſpectable in his connections. Many are of opinion, that an uncontrol- 


1581. 


0 NOTES. 


became n ſevere cenſor of manners, and reclaimed many profligates, particaluaty 2 
ſervinge man, whom he ſharplie tawnted for his great and monſtrous ruffes, telling him that 
it were better ſor him to put on ſackcloth and aſhes, than to pranke up himſelf like the 
Divell's darlinge ;” whereon the ſervinge man wept, and took a knife and rent the band 
from his necke, and cut it in pieces.“ __ [HotincsHeD. 
Camden, p. 486. 
: WE lable 
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AD. 2 lable paſſion for Anjou carried her to ſuch abſurd lengths[64], in ſpite of that 


” policy which would have made her break off the negotiations by degrees. 


Had France been freed from civil broils, the queen might have drawn a cruel 


war on her ſubjects by this worſe than fantaſtical conduct. Even after this 
breach, Elizabeth wiſhed to ſtand well with the prince whom ſhe had de- 


_ ceived. | She detained him ſome time by a variety of diverſions ; and when 


he would depart, accompanied him as far as Canterbury“ on his return to 
the Netherlands ; ſhewed him © hir greate ſhippes at Chatham, promiſing 


him the uſe of them whenever he ſhould need them; and accommodated 
him with a large ſum of money f. Her -moſt favored courtiers and do- 
meſtics had, it is true, wearied her with arguments againſt the union, and 


„ 


| * * | f fl J y 
| Nor ES. 
11 "Dh en a Ines from the. Aſhm.. Muſeum MS. 6969 (781); and 


Sup Eliza Regina upon Mount Zeurs departure,” may ſerve to ſhow the ſtate of Eliza- 8 


. ali © My-evo 
6 29 | | 
| 1 1 ver dare not ſhew my diſcontent, 5 
I love, and yet am ſore' d to ſeem to hate; 
I dote, but dare not ſay I never meant, 
I deem ftark mute, but inwardly do prate. 
LIam, and not I freeze, and yet am burn'd, 
; - Since from myſelf my other ſelf I turn'd, | 
53 | | ;4 
My care is like my ſhadow in the ſun, 
'Follows me flying ; flies when I purſue it; 
n W Stands and lies by me; does what I have done; 
* No means I find to rid him from my breaſt, 
Till by the end of things it be ſuppreſt. 
e eee , oh 
Some gentler paſſions ſteal into my mind, 
For I am ſoft and made of melting ſnow) ; . 
Or be more cruel, love, or be more kind, | a 
Let me or float or fink, be high or low. 


Or let me live with ſome more ſweet content, 
Or die, and fo forget what love e er meant. 


Mm. Fed. tom. xv. p. 792. f Stowe, p. 690. 
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the. herſelf, when ſhe dropt the pen (meant to ſign the articles) aſked her A. P. 1581. 
council harſhly, If they were not conſcious that this marriage would be © 
her death? An odd queſtion, which has given riſe to as odd conjec- 
tures [65]. After all, a letter to the queen from Sir Philip Sidney, preſerved 
in the Sidney papers, and filled with the moſt rational and forcible argu- 
ments againſt the connection, had probably more effect on her penetrating 
mind than any other circumſtance. | | 
That anxiety concerning the affairs of Scotland, which, ſince the death 1582. 

of Morton, had diſturbed the boſom of the Engliſh queen, was leſſened in 

1582, on her finding that the * Raid of Ruthven'-had reinſtated the Pro- 
teſtant lords in their authority. The ill-ſtarred Mary, too, whoſe ſpirit 
began to be broken by her long confinement and conſequent ill health, 
ſeemed now to have abandoned every wiſh to reign, and only to aſpire 
after that moderate ſhare of liberty againſt which, unhappily for her, the 8 
deareſt intereſts of Elizabeth militated. She however wrote, on hearing of Mary's let- 
the late incident at her ſon's court, to conjure the Engliſh queen not to yaw, 
abandon the forlorn James to the caprice of his diſorderly peers. The 
letter was written with great ſpirit and good ſenſe, but unluckily abounded 
with ſuch acrimonious expreſſions concerning the treatment herſelf had met 
with, that it produced no good effect whatever F on. the mind of Eliza- 

That artful ſovereign (who knew the conſequence of every movement in 
Scotland, and whoſe penetration, had diſcovered the conſequence to which 
James was riſing by dint of ſituation and ſome ſhare of abilities) had now 


NOTES. 
lz] In che memoirs of Sir James Melvill, we find an anecdote almoſt too abſurd to be 
repeated. He was told, he ſays, that Henry VIII. having enquired of a diviner the fate 
of his children, was informed that his ſon ſhould not live long, that Mary ſhould wed a 
Spaniard, and Elizabeth ſhould out- live her ſiſter, and-marry either a Scot or a Frenchman, 
ſo that ſtrangers would be introduced to the Engliſh throne. Whereupon Henry endeavored 
to poiſon both the princeſſes; and this nat ſucceeding, he made them both be declared 
baſtards, hoping that ſo their ſucceſſion would be barred. Moreover, that the poiſon had 
rendered each of them ingapable of having children, of which Mary had been ſo well con- 
pang that, in revenge, the had privately diſinterred the bones of her father, and burn: 
m.*- . *. 
Melvill, p. 129, 132. Strype's Ann. vol. iii. p. 79 1 Camden, p. 489. 
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A- D. 2582. ſent a ſplendid commiſſion with two e Gary and Bowes, to recon- 
du art cile the monarch to his preſent dependent fituation ; while James, a poli- 
James. tician by nature, accepted the compliment, and made a mierit with Eliza- 
P . beth of treating with civility thoſe reverend demagogues, who, in the pleni- 
: tude of their power over the minds of the people, would dave ſmiled at his 
reſentment. Sh 
A negotiation - with 8 which, althovgh i it . ſor the king 
the order of the garter, had not the wiſhed-for effect of a relaxation in the 2 
| duty levied on all merchant ſhips which n the Sound, cloſed the tranſ- A 
__....- actions of 1582. n 7 
3 1583. It was not without great difficulty that Elizabeth, f in 1583, could parry 
Pathetic 4 an affecting application from her royal captive 3 who-now addreſſed her in 
— 2 the moſt perſuaſive terms, not only on her own behalf, but on that of her 
ſon; who, ſhe till alleged, was held as a priſoner by the Scottiſh nobles. 
2 new negotiation on behalf of Mary * ſenſued; and Elizabeth even ven- 
tured to conſent to her releaſe and reſtoration to ſovereign authority on 4 
_ certain conditions; conſcious that the Lords of Scotland, influenced by the = 
clergy (who dreaded her abilities and abhorred her religion), would never I 
agree to receive her again as their queen on any terms whatever. But 
the unfortunate Mary, now too much broken in health and ſpirit even to 
- wiſh for the reſtoration of her crown, at once yielded to her deſtiny ; and 
3 made over to her ſon James every right and title which ſhe might be 
r to ſuppoſed ſtill to retain as to Scottiſh royalty. This declaration ſhe el 
James. to be effeQually made known to all the powers of Europe. FR, 
Towards the cloſe of 1583, the. lards who had kept James in cuſtody 
having 1 been, by a new revolution, forced to take refuge with Elizabeth, 
* 5 ſhe ſent her ſeeretary Walingham, partly to ſpeak. on their behalf, and ſtill 
| more to examine into the character and counſels of the young northern 
prince; and from the date of that acute 'obſerver's return, it has been 
thought, that her conduct to the ſon of her hapleſs Priſoner was marked by 
an increaſe of attention and reſpect t. 5 
Sir Join Ireland had its troubles at this period; but the ſpirited deputy, Sir John 
— Pexrot (the quana's natural den. wha erg to ane and . 
dnl. 


| + Camden, p. 491. + Ibid p. 482. f Mebvill, p. 293. Jeb. vol. ii. p. 536. | 9 
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ferocity, ſtri& regard to juſtice, reduced the iſland to tranquillity. The A. D. 1583. 
Lord Baltinglafs was driven away, the Earl of Deſmond was ſlain, and hi 
forfeited lands moſtly [66] beſtowed on his loyal relation, the Earl of Or- 


- mond. 


The Primate Grindal dying this year, his place was fupplied by Dr. 
Whitgift, a divine of a very different turn of mind. His firſt exertions 
were directed againſt the Puritans, and, to curb them, he perſuaded the 


* 


queen to ſorm a: High Commiſfon-Court, which ſhould take cognizance An arbitrary 
of hereſies and innovations, adminiſter oaths, ſearch into the conduct of Court eſta- 
private families, and ſhould even rack, torture, fine, and impriſon, without bliſmed. 
any check on their authority. The Puritan repreſentatives remonſtrated 
and petitioned againſt this accurate type of the Inquiſition, but totally in 
vain. : 

The enterprizing ſpirit of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a weſtern knight, 
prompted him this year to ſell his eſtate, and expend the produce in colo- 
nizing the barren ſoil of Newfoundland. The project failed, and the active 
Sir Humphrey was- drowned on his return to England in purſuit of rein- 
forcements. | 

It was about this time, that one Somervile, a Roman Catholic gentle- 


man of Warwickſhire, maddening with bigotry, threatened the. life of 


Elizabeth. Frantic as he was, his evidence occaſioned the execution of 
Edward Arderne, his father-in-law, although univerfally thought innocent. 
Somervile flew himſelf in priſon, - The wife, the daughter, and the do- 

meſtic prieſt of Arderne, were alſo condemned, but had fayor ſhewn to 

them. 4 | 

Such frequent changes having happened in the adminiſtration of Scot- 1584. 
land, Elizabeth found it eaſier to gain the ſucceſſive miniſters as they 3 
came to power, than to ſupport any particular party. According to favorites of 


this new ſyſtem of poliey, in 1534, the brought over to her intereſt, Imes. 
Norks. 


166] Some were ſold to greedy Engliſh adventurers, who, arriving at the ceded lands in 
ſhoals, almoſt forced the loyal Iriſh to rebellion, by driving them, as well as the rebels, 
from their eſtates. The ſtern juſtice of the lofd deputy Perrot, ſtopped this iniquitous pro- 
ceeding ; but, at the ſame time, planted againſt himſelf a maſqued battery, which, within a 
few years, occaſioned his | 7 


Vor. II. Pax r J. K by 
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A, D- 1584. by means of an artful. emiſſary“, the Earl of Arran and the Maſter of 
Y' Gray; tyo proſligate but accompliſhed, favorites of James; who had al- 


Diſcovers 


the deſigns plots which her deſpair of any favor from Elizabeth had «prompted her 


of Mary. 


Torture 
aboliſhed. 


ready ſhewn that marked partiality to grace and elegance of perſon which 
formed ſo diſtinguiſhed a feature in his ſubſequent life. By means of 


theſe worthleſs courtiers, ſhe penetrated: the interior receſſes of the 


unhappy Mary; who, thinking Gray her friend, revealed to him thoſe 


to cheriſh, - In conſequence of this, Fraßeis Throgmortong"a gentleman 


of Cheſhire; after ſigning an ample*confefſion {which in vain he wiſhed 
to retract), ſuffered death on a"gallows; while the Lord Paget and others 


ſought their ſaſety by croſſing the Channel. An aſſoeiation was now form- 
ed, and ſigned by almoſt the whole of the nobility and gentry of England, 
to ſupport Elizabeth againſt every plot; to revenge her if any evil ſhould 
betide her; and 1 from _ An any one who — abet fuch 
enterprize. 


It is an affefting du ee, that the diſtreſſed Mary, who foreſaw 
that this new bond of union would finally bring about her deſtruction, and 


, whoſe confinement was now more ſevere, intreated permiſſion to join her 
name 1 to thoſe of the aſſociators; ſhe propoſed at the ſame time ſuch 

conditions for her future conduct, and made ſuch profeſſions of amity, 
joined with ſuch pathetic intreaties for a little more liberty, that the heart 
Which diQated a püſitive reſuſal of all ſhe aſked, muſt have been either 


convinced of her inſincerity, or entirely deſtitute of ſenſibility. | 

About this time Elizabeth, alarmed at the general cry againſt her ſeve- 
rity, openly queſtioned her judges as to their treatment of Roman Catholics 
and others, charged with treaſonable proceedings, and they anſwered not diſin- 


. genuouſly k. Campion, they ſaid, : had indeed been ſtretched' (the term 


uſed for racking), © but with-fuch moderation, that he could walk imme- 


- diately afterwards. . Another criminal, one Bryan, had been kept without 


nouriſhment. until he gave a ſample of his writing, which had been in vain 


demanded.” Elizabeth abſolved the Judges, but ordered the rack to be uſed 


no more, and releaſed ſeventy prieſts who had been impriſoned on ſuſpi- 
cion. n * Was dn more meritorious, as another plot, which was 


. 
* — 
* 
- 


—_ vie | E 40 Melvin, p.157. &c. 8 Camden, p- « 499, 501. 


3 Holingſhed, * 1357. | 
vil 1 85 8 connected 
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connected with an invaſion of England by foreign powers, was diſcovered A. D. 1584. 
at this period. Creighton, a Jeſuit, purſued on his paſſage to Scotland * 
by pirates, tore the ſchedule of the conſpiracy in pieces and flung them 

into the ſea. The fragments, however, were purſued, collected together, 
and preſented by one Wade to the miniſters of Elizabeth. 

As Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador *, had been deeply engaged in 

every cabal againſt the Engliſh queen, he was examined before the coun- 

cil ; and having returned inſolent anſwers to the queſtions which were pro- 

poſed, he was abruptly ordered to depart ; and Philip refuſing to ſend any 
1 other agent, or to hear any explanation, a war appeared inevitable between War with 
Y England and Spain, — — 
Y The ſituation of Elizabeth was now extremely critical; many of her own 

4 ſubjects, led by miſtaken- motives of religion, and excited by the active 

and artful miſſionaries of the Flemiſh univerſities, were ready to join in 
conſpiracies againſt her; unaided by any ally, ſhe was on the point of 
engaging in a conteſt with the moſt potent, opulent, and ſubtle prince 

which Europe had ever known [67]. Philip could at this period command 
the aſſiſtance of the German empire; he poſſeſſed (beſides Spain and the 

Indies) Portugal and her important colonies : his naval.ſtrength was ſupe- 

rior to that of all the reſt of Europe; the Netherlands (whoſe gallant de- 

fender the Prince of Orange had been juſt then aſſaſſinated), ſeemed to be 
proſtrate at his feet; and France, his old and dreaded enemy, from the 
impolitic ſuggeſtions of narrow bigotry, rather favored than oppoſed the 
ambitious plans of the Spaniſh tyrant. In that country the Guiſes, whoſe 


NOTES. 

[67] So vaſt was the extent of Philip's empire, ſo great his ſtore of gold (then ſcarce 
in Europe), and ſuch was his naval and commercial ſtrength, that the king of Sweden, when 
he heard of Elizabeth's engaging in war againſt him, pronounced that ſhe * had taken the 
diadem from her head, and had left it to the arbitration of chance.” [Can DEN. 

Beſides this potent competitor, ſhe had reaſon to dread the inceſſant endeavors of the 
Engliſh exiles to raiſe enemies againſt her, even among her own domeſtics. Books and 
writings were, under the inſpection of theſe virulent foes, ſedulouſly diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom, in which every endeavor was uſed to excite her people to deſtroy her, Her 
very maids of honor were particularly admoniſhed to treat her as Judith did Holofernes, 


and promiſed glory in this world and immortality in the next, in recompence for a deed ſo 
illuſtrious, [Iz1D. 


* Camden, p. 498. Holingſhed, p. 1357. 
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A.D. 1584. power, grounded on popular fanaticiſm, was unbounded, had formed, or 
WY; te renewed, + formal covenine; Eyled'* The Lager by which Henry 


1585. 
Vigor of 
Elizabeth's 
meaſures. 


Succor ſent 
to the 
Dutch. 


of Navarre, the next heir, on failure of the houſe of Valois, was excluded 
from the throne, if he ſhould continue to profeſs the reformed religion. 


It was at this awful criſis that Eltzabeth, convinced at length of the king = 


of ' Spain's inveterate enmity, and determined to ſhew herſelf as "vigorous 
in purſuing, as ſhe had been cautions in adopting meaſures of hoſtility, 
began inftantly to attack Philip in his moſt vulnerable ports. The enter- 
prizing ſpirit of Drake was inſtantly called into action. With twenty 
ſtout veſſels under Chriſtopher Carliſle, and 2,300 volunteer landſmen (be- 


ſides ſailors), he failed to the Weſt Indies, reduced St. Jago the capital of 


the Cape Verd Iſlands on his paſſage, took the town of St. Domingo in 
Hiſpaniola [68], and Carthagena on the continent of South America ; then, 
after ravaging the coaſt of Florida, returned to England with the lois of 700 
men by diſeaſe, but enriched by vaſt treaſures, and accompanied by the 


Poor remains of a colony which Sir W. Raleigh 1 — to ſettle 


in Virginia. 
To the Netherlands (almoſt ſunk in deſpair by the loſs of their brave 
defender, and in vain 6ffering their ſovereignty to Henry of France, and 


to Elizabeth ) the queen of England ſent a gallant army, among whom 


rode a troop of 500 gentlemen of the firſt conſideration : but the manage- 
ment of this reſpectable force was unhappily entruſted to the moſt worth- 


fs of favorites, the Earl of Leiceſter ; who, conſcious of his total want of 
courage and abilities, endeavored to ſupply the deficiency by low, perni- 


cious cunning. - The ſtates, meaning to oblige Elizabeth, gave him a power 


almoſt dictatorial, but recalled it on receiving a ſharp reprimand from the 


queen; who, though ſhe loved Leiceſter, dreaded his unprincipled ambition. 


| NOTES. | * 
[68] Thoſe who underſtood Latin were ninch diverted with the vanity of Philip II. 


| who had ordered to be placed beneath his arms in the town-hall at St. Domingo, a horſe 


ſpringing from a globe, with this motto, Non ſufficit orbis,* © The world is too ſmall for 
my ambition.” [CanmDEN, 


„ Holingſhed, p. 1401. . 
1 Camden, p, 511. 
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42 Fluſhing and the Brill, two ſtrong towns, were delivered into the hands of A. P. 1585. 
1 the Engliſh, as ſureties for the reimburſement of the — expences at n 
i the cloſe of the war. 
3 The Huguenots, hard prefled in Ties were not negleied by 3 
Cr beth, She ſupplied the Prince de Conde with a large ſum of money, and i Buencts 
3 lent him ten ſhips of war, with which he effected the relief of Rochelle, the 


ſtrong hold of the French Proteſtants. 

In the mean while, Wootton, a man of the moſt inſinuating turn, enter- 
taining in conyerſation, and ſkilled in dreſs and ſporting, was ſent by the 
Engliſh queen to reſide at the court of, James of Scotland, to gain his favor 
and inſpect his conduct. It is even faid, that he was to endeavor at. ſciz- 
ing the perſon of the Scottiſh monarch, with a view to convey him to 
England *; if fo, James ſhewed great ſenſe in forgiving the unjuſt machi- 
nation, and in entering very ſoon afterwards (in fpite of the remonſtrances 
of France) into the moſt rational and political treaty ever made between 
the ſiſter nations. It was an alliance offenſive and defenſive, and may be 
„ faid to have ſecured to the king of Scots the affection of the Engliſh, and 
1 the fucceffion to their ſovereignty. The regard of James was affuredly 


1 much conciliated by an annual penſion. of 5000l. equivalent to the Lenox 

$ eſtate, and granted at this period. 

# The extenfive enterprizes of Elizabeth-in foreign lands, ſhould ſeem to- 

3 imply that all was peace at home. It was not fo, Parry [69], a member of 
NOTES. | : 


[69] We have in Holingſhed what he ſtyles an Epigram on Parry. It is long, but, on 
account of the ftrangeneſs of the metre, we will read a few ſtanzas of it. 
3 William e 
It was pittie, one ſo wittie, male content; 
Leaving reaſon, ſhould to treaſon, be ſo bent. 
But his gifts were but ſhifts, void. of grace; 
And his braverie, was but knavery, vile and baſe. 
Wales did beare him, France did ſweare him to the pope : 
Venice wrougkt him, London brought him to the rope. 


Wherewith ſtrangled, and then mangled, being dead, 
Poles ſupporters of his quarters, and his head. 


1 3 : * Melvill, P · 167, 168. 
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A. P. 1585+ the Commons, being convicted of an intention to aſſaſſinate the queen, 


ſuffered the death of a traitor; Arundel, ſon to the unfortunate Duke of 
Norfolk, ſeeking to fly the realm, was ſent to the Tower, where Henry 
Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, had juſt ſhot himſelf, either conſcious of 
guilt [Lo], or dreading the prejudices of his judges. 

The penal laws which were, in conſequence of theſe events, n did 
little honor to the candor of the age. Severe, indeed, were theſe ordi- 


nances. Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts became guilty of treaſon if not gone 


from England in forty days from the paſſing of the act, or if ever return- 
ing; and to harbor or relieve them was felony. The public exerciſe of 
the Roman Catholic religion was, by the ſame act, totally ſuppreſſed. 
Nor, when it appears that fifty priefts were hanged, and as many ba- 
niſned, within the next ten years, will it be eaſy to perſuade the world that 


chis was not a perſecution on a religious account. Let religion had only 


a relative ſhare in it. Elizabeth was no rt it was her own _ 
and that of che realm to which ſhe attended; - _ 
The - riſing ſpirit of the Engliſh Commons mut be ss 15 
1785 has paſſed away. Anthony Kirke, who brought a ſummons from the 
Star- chamber to one of the members, was impriſoned by order of the 
Houſe ; nor was he ſet free until he had ſubmitted and aſked pardon. 
Ireland was, in 1585, diſturbed by two commotions; but the alacrity 
of Sir John Perrot not only quelled the inſurgents, but by deſtroying ſome 
thouſands of the Hebridian Scots (the conſtant fomenters of revolt in the 
northern en in ſome degree enſured future quiet. 


. 


Lg — 


Parry was « Doſtor of laws, and a new convert to the Roman Catholic faith. He owned 
that he had been excited to this attempt by a book, the work of Cardinal Allen, written to 
extol the merit of ſlaying excommunicated princes ; and by a plenary indulgence and re- 
miſſion of his ſins. = | a [STATE TRIALS. 

Parry had always ſpoken violently in the Houſe in favor of the Roman Catholics, and 
particularly had fignalized himſelf againſt a bill which 899 the Jeſuits. It was full, 
he ſaid, * of blood, danger, deſpair, and terror.“ [D'Ewzs. 

[70] Mr. Pennant gives another reaſon : The b—h,* exclaims the earl, ſhall not 
have my eſtate; and * on June 21, 1785, ſhot himfelf with a piſtol loaden with three 
bullets,” | _ - [Ox Lonpon, 


In 
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In gratitude for Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, the Dutch till continued to load A. P. 1586. 
the worthleſs Leiceſter with honor and powers; of theſe, that intriguing 56%, «aug 
earl made ſo bad a uſe, and fo perplexed the affairs of the .Netherlands, hated 
that, before the cloſe of 1586, the Engliſh army was become a burthen in- 2 
ſtead of a protection to the country; and at length, murmurs ſounded ſo for- 
cibly in the General's car, that he found it neceſſary to repair to the court of 
London, where the favor of the partial Elizabeth always afforded him a ſanc- 
tuary. The gallant Sir Philip Sidney had, indeed, ſupported the honor of 
his country by his valor and humanity ; but he fell before Zutphen “; and 
the bravery of Norreys, and of the Engliſh ſoldiers in general, only made 
the daſtardly conduct of Leiceſter appear the more glaringly odious. 

It was about this time. that. the working of mere female ſpleen in the 
43 thoughtleſs Mary, ſharpened the dagger of the Engliſh queen, and pointed 
b it againſt. her boſ&m. . Diſguſted with her keeper, the Counteſs of Shrewſ- 

3 bury, ſhe attempted to ruin her intereſt by a method which would, at 
the ſame time, lower the vanity of her rival to the duſt. She wrote to Ill. ju ed. 
Elizabeth, a letter , acquainting her with what the Lady Shrewſbury had ever 
reported concerning her perſon and behavior: That ſhe had promiſed Elizabeth. : 
marriage, and granted her favors to an anonymous perſon ; alſo to Simier 
the French agent, to the Duke of Aryou, and to Hatton, whom ſhe 
had diſguſted with her fondneſs. That the counteſs had added ſeveral 
odious particulars about her perſon, in ſome degree inconſiſtent with the 
above tales. Her intolerable conceit was next, as Mary averred, the ſub- 
je& of Shrewſbury's fatire ; and then her infernal temper, which had pro- 
voked her to beat a lady, named Scudamore, ſo violently as to break 
her finger; and cut another acroſs the hand with a knife.” The ill- judg- 
ing captive proceeded to recapitulate many other moſt provoking calum- 
nies, and diſpatched the fatal packet to the woman who already hated her, 
and dreaded her; and who had the power of life and death in her hands. 
Thoſe who know the workings of the human heart, will unite in thinking, 
that this letter proved a death-warrant to the impolitic writer. 

Other circumſtances, however, concurred at this period to haſten the 

melancholy doom of the Scottiſh queen. Anthony Babington, a young 


Stowe, p. 737. 739. + Marden' $ State Ne þ 889. 
as, ö gentle - 
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A.D. 1586. gentleman of Derbyſhire, inſpired with fanatical zeal to effect a change in 
— oo religion and government of his country, had joined with ſeveral men 
Babington's of family and fortune in a plot to affaſſinate Elizabeth. They had been 
 conſpirnny. er cited to this colſpiracy By the. exhortations of Dr. W. Gifford, and 
others of the Rhetniſh ſeminary. Nn cocemric ſpecies of ambition tempted 
ſeven of the chief plotter to have their portraits taken in one picture, 
with a myſterious motto, « Quorſum al properantibus *?* This picture 
q was ſewn to Elizabeth, who knew Barnwell, one of che group, as he had 
* been with her about a buſimeſs for the Lord Kildare. Soon aſter this vie w of 
| his portrait, ſte met him, and ſtedfaſtly viewing him, and recognizing the 
reſemblance, faid ſternhy to the Captain of her guard, Am I not well taken 

care of, that have not a man in my company who wears a fword ? 
The yigilant ſubtlety of Walſingham detected the whole contrivance ; in 
conſequence, Babington, with thirtecn of his aflÞciates (ſeven of whom had 
pleaded guilty), fuffered as traitors. This led to a greater event. It had 
appeared clearly. that Mary knew and approved of the general conſpiracy ; 
and by the depoſition « of her 'two ſecretaries, Nairne and Curle, made with- 
out torture, there was every Yeaſon to think that ſhe was no ſtranger to 
the deſign” bn the life of her rival in empire. An intercepted; letter, 
' written in cyphers by the captive princeſs, in which ſhe acknowleged the 
neceſſity of deſtroying Elizabeth, put the matter out of doubt; and the 
fears of the Engliſh miniſters, who knew what muſt be their fate if Mary 
ever ſhould reign, combined with the united ſenſations 'of reſentment, 
dread, and jealouſy, in the. heart of Ekzabeth, conſpired to fix the doom 


of the captive [71] queen. Forty peers and privy-counſellors were im- 
niedincely, N ft to d that hapleſs lady, not by wr common 
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bon There were not wanting thoſe who adviſed Elizabeth to make away with Mary 
dy poiſon. Leiceſter, who ſcrupled nothing, is even ſaid to have argued, but in vain, ' 
with Walſingham on the ſubject. Sir Drue Drury and Sir Amias Paulet, keepers of the un- 
fortunate queen, were, it is ſaid, tampered with; but although, as rigid Puritans, they ab- 
A and Jreaded _ "oy yet 3 at che propoſal of murther. 
[Sroriswoob, Caudzx, 
Elizabeth herſelf s repre 9 hve cid Bir Amis a preciſe, _ fellow,” for his 
honeſt ſcruples. | 
|," © Camden, p. 516. + Melvill, p. 172; 


— 


— ſtatute 


"48 ul Patil. 62. c and Mirraxr. | 8 73 


4 ſtatute” againſt treaſon, but by an act which had been Paſſed in 1 55 f pro- A. P. 1585. 
Y bably-with a view to-the preſent event, aged 
=_ Mary, who at firſt ſpurned at the commiſſion, was indbced by the iofi- 1586, 
IJ 4 nuating eloquence of Hatton * (now Lord Chancellor ) to plead ;; although Mary. 
4 with a.Jofty proteſtation of that court's incompetence to pals vagen on 
the conduct of a ſovereign princess. 
At her trial ſne denied not her conſpiring with foreign powers, her 
aſſuming the title of queen of England, nor her having promiſed to tranſ- 
fer her rights in both realms to Philip of Spain, unleſs her ſon James kd 
ſhould become a Roman Catholic. It was indeed proved, that, after | 
taxing him with diſobedience, ſhe had threatened: that the earldom of 
Darnley ſhould be all his portion. But ſhe refuſed to acknowlege, that 
ſhe was concernetl in conſpiring againſt the life of Elizabeth. As to the 
evidence of her ſecretary Curle, ſhe ſaid he was honeſt, but weak ; and 
that Nairne had impoſed on him by imitating her hand and cypher. She 
wiſhed to have been confronted with theſe two witneſſes: but ann. was. not 
the common practice of trials for treaſon in the ſixteenth century. 
When the Lord Arundel was mentioned, Alas!” cried Mary, with ge- 
nuine tears of affection, how much have the noble family of Howard 
ſuffered for my fake !' In another part of her trial, ſhe accuſed. Walſing- 
ham of forging, or - cauſing, to be :farged, a letter to her diſadvantage. 
Then Walſingham roſe, and, in a ſolemn + and affecting ſpeech, vindicated 
his own character in this, and i in every. « other inſtance, of his active duty to 
Elizabeth. Mary appeared ſatisfied with his defence, promiſed to think 
Z well of his conduct, and demanded of him equal candor as to her own. 
1 Nothing, indeed, that the betrayed queen projected was hid from her acute 
Y inveſtigator, Maud ; one of his ſpies was admitted to all her correſpon- 
dences. One Polly, and Giffard a prieſt, whom the ill-fated lady truſted 
with her letters written in cypher, carried them all to Philips, a dexterous 
decypherer; who, after copying the contents, took them to Gregory, an 
artiſt whoſe buſineſs it was to reſeal each letter, and ſend it on as directed. 
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A D. 1586. In fins, ſentence of death was paſſed on the royal priſoner [72] ; the 
Br e. Parliament confirmed the award; and the generality of the 2 
demnation. as the Engliſh, looked forward to the death of Mary, as to the point on 
which the exiſtence of the reformed region depended,” The queen, long 
mured to M fortune, received her doom with compoſure; but was much 
hurt by that failure of reſpe& which ſhe experienced after her ſentenoe. 
Her ſtate- canopy was taken from her, and her keepers approached her 
without ceremony, and with their heads covered. Concerning this unge- 
nerous treatment and other matters, the wrote an affecting letter to Eli- 
zabetk · She had no anſwer. Perhaps the letter was never delivered. 
- Before the cloſe of 1586, the aſfizes at Exeter proved fatal to many 
men of note ; particularly to Sir John Chicheſter, Sir Arthur Baſſet, and 
Sir Bernard Drake; who, wich many other gentlemen,” fell by the jail- 
diſtemper, occaſioned, by the dirty. and infectious clothes of the priſoners. 
This deadly diſeaſe, after carrying off eleven of the jury, and many of the 
r eee el 17199, Dr mg PI 
„ K er WEE eee ee 
1887. — thy — win! known to the courts of Europe, 
on behalf of than inte rceſBons in her favor beſet the Engliſh queen who, at this deli- 
Mary, cute zuncture, eicher felt, or affected to ſeel, great anxiety for the Nate of 
her affair. She eee eee eee 
. ware a Idan Ne feriave, feri,*- 62 


ab ö K 0 Aether, Let dread of harm thy anger quicken; * 
At 1 * "82 | © Strike, eee 
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— We e om: theſe. remonſtrances,. 
Henry III. of France, 'who.abhorred..the Guiſes and all their conneRions, 
"I by che n Ann n. to have en- 
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Bes. Inter quos futre nonnulli majorum religtoni addict.” 

[23] ee in which he cited 
examples drawn from the-@recian and the Roman tiftory. But,“ ſays an eminent hiſto- 


, * as Rlipabeth was neither an Alexander nor an Auguſtus his harangue made little 
1 „eien 
e Spotiſwood, p. 354. 
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6. couraged Elizabeth to a deed, which he wiſhed to be thought ſolicitous A. D. 1587: - 

4 to prevent. James of Scotland, indeed, ventured to fend a harſh and threat- 

7 ening meſſage to the queen, by Keith a new ambaſſador, on behalf of his 

1 mother. At firſt, the daughter of the Eighth Henry foamed with paſſion 

1 at the infult ; but recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſent for the envoy Gray (who 

2 is ſaid to have whiſpered a dead woman bites not”), and gave him ſuch 

1 leſſons for his conduct that, on his return to James, by playing on his timi- j 
1 dity, his poverty, his ambition, and his indolence, he re-inſtated the queen 


of England in his good graces, and the oppreſſed mother was thought of 

no more. To tis acquieſcence, a letter drawn up by Walſingham, and 

E - ſent to Maitland, ſecretary and chief miniſter to the young and timid 
Af monarch, greatly contributed. In this performance, every argument which 
A Juſtice or policy, could ' preſent to engage the king of Scots to keep peace 
with Elizabeth, is digeſted and brought forward; the decided inferiority of 

his ſorce ; the incapacity of France, diſtracted by a civil war, to help him; 

the extreme danger of accepting aid from the ambitious and deſigning Phi- 

3 lip; and the certain'failure of his hopes of ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown, 
"4 if he ſhould take part now with the foes of England. Laſtly, it affirmed, 
4 that the ſtrong and earneſt ſolicitations which James had offered on be- 
half of Mary, had hitherto endeared him to the Engliſh people, and 


I had ftrengthened his intereſt; but that one ſtep firther would ruin all 

4 his expectations, and n him deteſtable to the people he wiſhed to 

# govern. , | 

2 On'the 7th of ebruiy, 1 a was . s Mary of Scotland Her intre- 

4 brought to the block, at eight o'clock in the morning. In that awful con- — 

$ g juncture, ſhe diſplayed a fortitude and a decency which would have honored 

2a matron of Rome; and, to the moment of her —_ a n of 

I a _ with the meekneſs of a martyr. © RS 2 | 

4 e en e A ö 

WH France would reſent the execution of Mary as à general inſult on crowned heads,” a better 

A effect. Have you orders to uſe ſuch language q faid the queen. On his anſwering * yes; 8 
4 ſhe defired him to write down what he had ſaid by authority, and ſaid that ſhe would ſend 

6 an ambaſſador to his maſter, who mould explain the reaſon of her condue?, [Canre. 
1 $ | La: - | The 
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A. D. $585. The Earls of Shrewſbury and Kent carried to the hapleſs lady the war- 
SY W rant for her death. Worn with ſickneſs, confinement, and diſtreſs, ſhe ſeems 
' fo have looked on this ſummons rather as a relief, than as an addition to 
her woes. She was unkindly denied a confeſſor, nor could ſhe have re+ 
ceived the ſaerament according to her own faith, had ſhe not had the pre» 
cautions: lung before, to provide herſelf with a hoſte conſecrated by Pope 
Pius, which ſhe had preſerved through all her troubles. Eagerly did ſhe 
catch at an expreſſion of Kent, That her death would be the die of Pro- 
teſtantiſm; for this, ſhe thought, made her death er n dem. 
* Her religion,” ſhe ſaid, was her real and only crime, She divided her 
| wardrobe. among her ſervants, and even deigned to excuſe herſelf to them 
for not adding to her preſent the magnificent habit in Which ſue went to 
her death; © but I muſt, ſaid ſhe, © appear in A dreſs becoming ſuch a ſ6- 
lemnity. It was not without many intreaties, that ſhe could get per- 
miſſion for fix of her ſervants to attend at her death. She was even forced 
to remind the earls that ſhe was 4 couſin to Elizabeth, deſcended from 
Henry VII. a married queen of France, and an anninted ſoyereign of Scot- 
land.” She refuſed the religious aſſiſtance of the dean of -Peterborough, 
and perſiſted in her adoration of the crucifix, from which the Earl of Kent 
with ill · placed zeal would have diſſuaded her. The unutterable agonies of 
her ſervants ſheitenderly repreſſed, telling them that ſhe had anſwered for 
the firmneſs” of their behavior. To her ſon ſhe ſent a tender and conci- 
liatory meſſage by the weeping Melvill. It was her hard lot to have her 
laſt exerciſes of devotion diſturbed by the fanaticiſm of the buſy dean, who 
_ perſiſted in teazing her to ſave her ſoul by changing her religion. The 
anſwer whick ſhe made. was ſteady and calm, and the ill- judging bigot was 
at length filenced+ by the earls, ho bade him content himſelf with ſilent 
oriſons for the queen's converſion. . Having prayed [74] for the church, 
_ * 3 + L 
— 
NOTES. 


bt Immediately before her execution, the repeated the folloging nn prayer © com- 

ene N A 

POTEN o Domine Dew, Sms is tel ' Sc 1 
O care mi Jeſy, nunc libera me! en : 

Jo durk catepi, in miſera pena, defiderot te; 5 

Languende, gemendo, & genu flectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, ut —_ me! ; 


4, 09577 
6 


* 
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for her ſon, and for the proſperity and long life of Elizabeth *, the intrepid 4+ P. 1587. 
Mary uncovered her neck and ſmiled at her own dilatorineſs. She was W 
not, ſhe chearfully-ſaid, © accuſtomed to undreſs before ſo much company.“ 
A loud burſt of groans and ſobs proclaimed the ſeelings of thoſe who ſtood 
around; ſhe comſorted and bleſſed them; then ſerenely laid her head on 
the fatal block, and two ſtrokes, at leaſt, were uſed in ſevering her neck. 
Her body was not at firſt treated with due reſpect. It was aſterwards in- 
tered ſplendidly at Peterborough, whence James, in 1612, removed it to 
Weſtminſter Abbey. Of the long epitaph inſcribed on her n one line 


ſhall appear, as it is "ſtrikingly comprehenſive : & 
: 4 - Jurp Scotos, thalamo Francos, ſpe poliider Anglos, r 
| | Imitated. 


, "Scotland the claims, eſpouſes France, and hopes for England's * : 
tar A. 


Thus perithed, in the 45th year of herage and the 19th of her captivity» 
the fair and. unfortunate Mary. If perfection was not her lot, yet few in 
her. place, perhaps, would have eſcaped the errors into which ſhe. fell; 
and had ſhe met from Darnley a proper, return for that tender affection 
which gave him herſelf and her crown, ſhe would probably have ſhone as 
the moſt amiable, as ſhe indiſputably was. the moſt lovely, ſovereign of the 
age ſhe lived, in, Her perſon was undoubtedly beautiful, and ſhe had 
graced it with every accompliſhment which the moſt elegant court in 
Europe could beſtow. Her hair had been auburn, but was become gray, 

; ” 4 * 5 +4 — — | 45 ts ills 
NOTES.. mY 
Paraphraſed. | 

In this laſt ſolemn and tremendous hour, 
My Lord; my Savior, I invoke thy power! 
In this ſad pangs of anguiſh and of death, 7 

Receive, O Lord, thy ſuppliant's parting breath 

Before thy hallowed croſs ſhe proſtrate lies, 

O hear her prayers l commiſerate her fighs... 
Extend the arms of mercy and of love, 

And bear her to thy peaceful realms above ! 

| LAxzcporks or Disrixobviszzo 6 


* Jeb. vol. ii. p. 301. © 
nnd 
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4. D. 687. and ſhe now wore falſe curls. Her temper, Pty ſap- 

EY ported its vivacity almoſt to the laſt ; but being at length ſoured by inceſſant 

calamity, it tempted her to write reproachfub letters, which increaſed her 

| hardſhips and accelerated her cataſtrophe. The remaining part of her cha- 
1 ___ racer, is left to be 9 e eme br We wore 


Conduct of eber may be aid to beute Elizabeth freaks: imprifoa- 
Elizabeth 


Elizabeth ment and death of her hapleſs competitor on the ſcore of ſtate-neceſſity, 

and ſtin more on that of ſaving her ſubjects from ſeeing the fires of Smith- 

field renewed by the bigotry of a ſecond Mary, no apology can be made 

_—:; - for the wretched farce which ſhe acted after that event; for her loud la- 

| ments; for her appeals to heaven that ſhe meant not the death of her 

beloved ſiſter ; nor, laſtly, for her unjuſt and inhuman treatment of the 
worthy Daviſon'®, her ſecretary, who had carried that death-warrant which 

Elizabeth had Wien and who, although he had ſtrictly obeyed her or- 

ders, was eruelly fined and long «impriſoned, on the poor pretence of his 

. mu ving foreſtalled her commands. Nor is it, by any means, à ſufficient rea- 

1 ſon for this behavior to a faithful ſervant, to fay, that it was meant to give 

| | | - James a plauſible apology for his continued amity with Elizabeth. That 

| diſcerning but parſimonious ſovereign, who knew the extreme neceſſities of 


che Scottiſh king f, might have increaſed the om of J 1 and ſaved 
ay blameleſs dependent . 1 


That attachment to a worthleſs be Which Kſeraced, the reign of 
Elizabeth, was now put to a ſevere trial. The conduct of Leiceſter in 
Holland had been uniformly treacherous, daſtardly, and treaſonable. Go- 

_  vernors appointed by him (York and Stanley in particular), had ſold to 'Y 
- - the-Spaniards che forts entruſted. to their care; each town in Holland had . ü 
become a ſcene of intrigue; and a ſpirit of diſcontent, fomented by this 
ambitious minion, had almoſt diſunited thoſe provinces whoſe union alone 
could preſerve. their exiſtence. as a nation. The Dutch told their wrongs 
aloud, and Lord Buckhurſt was ſent to examine and report the truth. 


Fe returned to the e with gp evience of Leiceſter” s bad conduct 3 : 


67 HD 0! «2 p aA 
C Bes- Biz. Art, Dailas, 4. + Strype, vol. iii. p. 377- 
R 1 Camden, p. 536. Strype, vol. ili. p. 370. 
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and worſe intentions. He found the favorite in poſſeſſion of Elizabeth's ear, A. D. 1587. 
and both he and Sir John Norreys were diſgraced for telling of Leiceſter s 
enormities ; While that odious minion reviſited Holland in triumph, and 
again began his career of turbulence and treaſon. However, it was vot 
long before evidence of his having plotted to ſeize and impriſon Barne- 
velt, and thirteen more of the firſt perſons in the country, was brought for- 
ward; and this charge, which was too; well grounded even for the partial 
ear of Elizabeth to reſiſt, obliged her to recall chat worthleſs minion from Leiceſter re- 
the Netherlands, and to ſend. the Lord Willoughby to take the com- 
mand [pg] eee iebiplined e e 

It was not only on the eee eee b 
Gen to his queen) a moſt active protector of the Puritans at home. 
Inſtigated by him, as is ſuppoſed, four of the moſt rigid membegs of Par- 
liament preſented to the houſe a New Directory for Prayer, very different 
from the regular Liturgy. A proceeding fo unpleaſant to Elizabeth, that 
ſhe ſent the reformers to the Tower, and kept them there for ſome time Puritan 
in cuſtody. The houſe, though uneaſy at this ſtretch of prerogative, — 
kept a dutiful Glence, eee W nene. 
volence. 5 
An awful period in the annals of England now. eee Philip 1 . Deus of 
elate-with the dominions of Spain, of Portugal, and both the hed had — + Eng- 
determined to exert his vaſt naval power, and cruſh, with one hugs effort, And. 
the inſolent iſlanders who dared his vengeance. He had juſt received new 
provocation; Drake, the ſcourge of Spain, had deſtroyed a whole fleet 
of tranſports at Cadiz, laden with ſtores and ammunition ;, bad ravaged his 
weſtern coaſt; inſulted Liſbon ; eee vith treaſure and 
num » was Ne 42% 


- NOTES. . 5 = Shea. 159 3 22 IO 
475] Leiceſter, when obliged to leave the Netherlands; prefcined's'cict of his par- 
tiſans a golden medal; on oneffide-was his own. face, on the other a ſhepherd's dog leaving 
his ſheep, but looking back after them. The motto was, * Invitus deſero, leave them 
Ne Al ore the Hiqpvrls engraved, Non gregem ſed ingratos,* * not the 
flock but the unfaithful,” -- 
The faftion of Leiceſter made confderable Uiftrbance in Holland after his departure, and and. . 
nnn, Rank Raby onnt opieer them bs coder, | 


| [Caupen. 
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The preparations of Spain were — of the provocations they were 
intended to revenge. One hundred and thirty veſſels, moſt of which 
were larger than had been uſually. known in the European ſeas, manned by 
8,350 ſeamen *, 19,290 ſoldiers, and 2,080 galley ſaves, and mounting 


2,360 large pieces « of ordnance, compoſed a power which, in the eyes of 
| Europe, ſeemed rreliftible ; and which the Spaniards haughtily chriſtened 


7 


* . 


The Inyificible Armadd Nor was this the whole force deftined to act 


againft the devoted Elizabeth; the Prince of Parma had 25,000 veteran 
troops quarterech along the coaſt of Flanders, and ready to embark in tranſ- 
ports and flat: Bottomed veſſels, the moment that the Armada ſhould ap- 
pear to prate@their paſſage towards the Banks of the Thames; and ſome 
hundreds of deſperate Engliſh renegades preſented the moſt odious, but 
not the leaſt formidable ſhow of this armament; the treacherous band _ 
by Stanley, already proſcribed for ſelling a Dutch fortreſs to Spain. Be- 
ſides theſe,” 12, 00 Frenchmen (bred by the bigot Guiſes in an habitual 
| hatred of Proteſtants), encamped on the Norman coaſt, were prepared to 
© embrace che firſt opportunity of croſſing the Channel, and rene wing in the 
welt of England thoſe horrors which the Huguenots had felt in France. 
Previſions abounded in the Armada; bread and wine for 40, ooo men, 
.. during a "whole year, ſtored the holds; while the decks ſwarmed with vo- 
- -bunteers. of | the higheſt ranks. Superſtition, too, added her fanatic” but | 
+ powerful, aid; bulls, denouncing hell- fire to Elizabeth and her abettors, ac- 
1 the ſquadron +; and a conſecrated banner from- Cans waved 


over the heads of theſe new cruſaders, - een 


Aivity of 
che * 


To oppoſe this tremendous array, the — of Englind-feemed Ffear- 
fully inadequste The Whale realm could not ſupply '1 5,000 able ſea- 
men; and the royal navy conſiſted only of twenty- eight veſſels, moſt of 
them. ſmall, and totally unable to lye along fide of the huge galleons of 


Spain and Portugal. | But Elizabethi-reigncd in the hearts of her people 4, 


and the exextions hich. they made ſor her and their country were propor- 
tioned to their attachment. London alone ſent her 100 men and 30 
ſhips : not latge indeed but nimble and well- equipped. Other ports ſol- 
lowed this noble example, and the nobility and gentry TN, 2 were 


F "#74 "4 at ——_—_ Ba ee 
— Sa Annals, tom. Ui, App. No. 51. hi: > l 
K 1 25 p- 543. t Stowe, p. 744, 749, 750. 
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ſeveral Roman Catholics, and even aliens [76]), bought or hired veſſels, A. D. 1587. 
and made them ready to ſerve in this glorious cauſe. 9 


The queen had hardly an ally but James of Scotland, whoſe intereſt Fidelity of 
dound him to her, and whoſe fidelity to his engagements was of infinite — 
conſequence to England and the Proteſtant cauſe. Great were the offers 
by which the ſubtle Spaniard tempted him to join in an enterprize, which 
he wiſhed to repreſent as chiefly meant to revenge the death of his in- 
jured mother . But the young prince had diſcernment enough to pene- 

_ trate the ſlight veil with which the Spaniard wiſhed to conceal his real de- 
figns, and wit enough to remark to an ambaſſador, that © he found him- 
ſelf treated as Polyphemus treated Ulyſſes, and reſerved for Philip's laſt 
meal.” 

Some ſmall and negative aid England might be ſaid to have derived from 
the king of Denmark and the Hanſe-towns. Theſe, though not on good 
terms with Elizabeth, yet, moved by the common intereſt of religion, 
found means to delay and even ſtop the failing of thoſe Spaniſh ſhips which 
had put into their harbors, and were laden with ſtores for the Armada. 

The martial and romantic ſpirit of Henry VIII. now glowed in his ge- 2588. 
nuine offspring. She aſſembled her beſt officers. Her fleet ſhe entruſted 

E to Lord Howard of Effingham, and to Drake, Cavendiſh, and Frobiſher, 

x4 the firſt ſeamen of the age. She raiſed three armies ; one of 20,000 was Three ar- 

9 cantoned along the coaſt ; while one of 34, o00 f, under the Lord Hunſ- mow and 

don [77] guarded her perſon, and was to act as occaſion might require. — 
It pains the hiſtorian to add, that ſhe entruſted the third and moſt import- 
ant corps of 22,000 men, encamped at Tilbury, and deſtined to defend 
the metropolis, to the worthleſs, the daftardly Leiceſter, who was ap- 
— 


x NOTES, — 
# [76] The lords Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, the knights Cecil, Va- 
3 vaſor, Gerrard, and Blount, were diſtinguiſhed in this patriotic armament. [Canpzx. 
38 [77] Henry Carey, Lord Hunſdon, was couſin (by Ann Boleyn) to Elizabeth. He 
1 was a true foldier, and a lover of ſoldiers. Accuſtomed to the bluntneſs of a camp, * he 
9 made no ſcruple,” ſays Grainger, * of calling things by their own names, and was a great 
7 ſeller of bargains to the maids of honor. When dying, the queen, it is ſaid, would have 
made him an earl, but he refuſed the honor as out of ſeaſon. 


of * Rxype's Annals, tom. ili. p. 382. + Stowe, p. 744+ Speed, p. 559. 
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camp. 
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pointed general in chief of all her forces. Had the Spaniards landed their 
veteran troops, this partiality might have been fatal to England. | 

This army the queen viſited in perſon ; and riding through the ranks wich 
a cheerful countenance, ſhe elevated the loyalty of the ſoldiers almoſt to 
the pitch of phrenzy, by one of the moſt ſpirited orations which any hiſtory 


can produce. She told them, that ſhe had. been warned not to truſt her- 


ſelf among armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but that ſhe did not 
wiſh for life, if ſhe muſt diſtruſt her people. Let tyrants fear,” ſaid the 
eloquent heroine, © I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, under God, I 
© have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and 

<\go0d-will of my ſubjects. Iam therefore come among you, not as for my 


recreation and ſport, but as being reſolved, in the middle and heat of the 


© battle, to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down, for my God and my 
© people, my honor and my blood, even in the duſt. I know,” added ſhe; 


< that I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman; but I have the heart 


© ofa King, and ofa King of England too; and think foul ſcorn that Parma, 
© or Spain, or any prince in Europe, ſhould dare to invade the borders 
of my realm. To which, rather than any diſhonor ſhall grow by me, 


_ © I myſelf will take up arms; I myſelf will be your general, judge, and 


© the rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field, &c. &c. 
Negotiations, deluſive on both ſides, had employed the commencement 
of 1588, until the end of May, when the Armada failed under the Duke 


The Armada de Medina Sidonia, who, on the deceaſe of the Marquis di Santa Cruz, 


ſails, 


had been appointed to command. A ſtorm, which damaged the ſhips and 
drove them back to Liſbon, had nearly occaſioned the diſarming of the 
Engliſh fleet ; which the ceconomical Elizabeth judged no longer neceſ- 
ſary. The Lord Howard, however, dared to diſobey her orders; hap- 
pily for England, for on the 19th of July * a Scots privateer ran into 


Plymouth, and informed him that the Armada was in the Channel. Howard 


inſtantly diſpatched expreſſes for aſſiſtance ; and, eager for aCtion, towed 
his little fleet (about 50 veſſels), in ſpite of wind and tide, out of the har- 
bor ; undiſmayed at the floating caſtles which covered the ſea, and which, 


as an elegant Italian paints , advanced ſlowly, as if the ocean were 


* Stowe, p. 747. Sir W. Monſpn, p. 12. Bentioglio, lib, iv, 
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tired of ſupporting, and the winds of impelling, ſo enormous a weight.” A. D. 1588. 
He hung upon their rear; and, ſupplying the want of force by valor and W 
activity, he delayed their progreſs until he had received reinforcements 
from every ſouthern port, fitted out and commanded by the flower of 
the Engliſh nation. | | 

The fleet of Howard now amounted to one hundred and forty ſhips, 
or rather barks ; with theſe, unequal as they were, he ſkirmiſhed with the 
Invincible Armada ſix days. During this time the Engliſh veſſels could 
not lye alongſide of the Spaniards, fo great was the ſugeriority of their 
metal; nor could they board them, ſo lofty were their ſides ; nevertheleſs, 
by their perſevering agility they had gained ſuch advantages, that diſmay 
had taken place of that inſolence which had hitherto animated the inva- 
ders. | | . 
The Armada now lay confuſedly moored off Calais; it had loſt ſeveral of 
its largeſt veſſels, and the Prince of Parma had refuſed to leave the ports 
of Flanders until he could be certain that the Spaniards were maſters at 
ſea, On the ninth night, eight fire-ſhips, commanded by the Captains The Arma- 
Young and Prowſe, daſhing among the thickeſt of the fleet, ſcattered ter- 3 
ror and deſtruction around them; and twelve of the beſt ſhips which Me- 
dina Sidonia could boaſt of were conſumed or loſt. While England had 
only to lament one brave officer, named Cocke ; who, with his crew, over- 
whelmed by ſuperior. force, periſhed in that glorious fight. 
The next day it was determined to abandon all ideas of an invaſion, and 
to conduct, if poſſible, the remains of the fleet back to Spain [78]; and 

rather 


NOTES. 


[78] Some fay that Philip fell on his knees, and thanked God that there returned any 
part of the Armada. This may be true; Philip was an accurate diſſembler, and beſides, 
he had been too much uſed to ſacrifice thouſands of men to his ambition and bigotry, to be 
much hurt at a loſs like this. But hiſtorians of great credit tell a much more credible tale. 
They make the tranſports of Philip's anger and grief indeſcribable ; and add, that he 
vowed on his knees that he would yet ſubdue England, even if he reduced Spain to a 
deſart by the effort. Nor did his ſubſequent conduct make this reſolution appear impro- 
bable. Paſquin, at Rome, was very ſevere on this occaſion, and made enquiry as to the 
fate of the Armada, Whether it was not caught up into Heaven?“ &c, [STzYPE. 
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4. P. 1588. rather than venture to repaſs the Channel, expoſed to the now dreaded veſſels 


1 
dies. 


of England, it was thought better to encounter the rocks, ſands, and billows 
of that ſtormy ſea which waſhed the Iſles of Shetland. Every ſpecies of 
wretchedneſs now hovered around them. Had not the Engliſh wanted am- 
munition, the Spaniards had all been their priſoners * ; as it was, tempeſts 
unceaſingly-accompanied their courſe .; ſome of the galleons ran on the 
Scottiſh ſhore, where the few that eſcaped were treated with decent kind- 
neſs ; others more unfortunate were daſhed to pieces on the coaſts of Ire- 
land, where thoſe who gained the ſhore were without pity maſſacred. In 
fine, the Invincible Armada, reduced to leſs than a third of its original 
number, returned to Spain full of famine and diſeaſe, to become the . 
of Philip's affected philoſophy. 

Beſides her deliverance from the Spaniſh invaſion [79], England had 
another ſtill more important event in 1588 ; the deceaſe ofthe Earl of Leiceſ- 


NOTES. 
Medals were firuck on the Spaniſh Armada's flight. Same had as a motto, © Venit, 
vidit, fugit:* © It came, it ſaw, it fled.” 
| The vain-glorious Philip publiſhed in almoſt every European tongue, beſides that of Eng- 
land, a pompous account of the fleet and land forces deſtined againſt England. 
An aſtronomer of Honingſberg had long before (ſays Camden) propheſied, that 1588 


' would be a year of wonders; and the German chronologers had long preſaged, that it 


would be the © climaQterical year of the world.“ 


179] It may gratify our national pride to be told, that we owe to the wiſdom of El- 
zabeth, and the prudence. of Burleigh, the circulation of the firſt genuine Newſpaper, the 
* Engliſh Mercurie, printed during the time of the Spaniſþ Armada; the firſt number, pre- 
ſerved ftill in the Britiſh Muſeum, is marked 50; it is dated the 23d of July 1588, and ; 


contains the following curious article: 


wes Yeſterday the Scotch Ambaſſador had a private audience of her Majeſty, and delivered 
a letter from the King his maſter, containing the moſt cordial aſſurances of adhering to 
her Majeſty's intereſts, and to thoſe of the Proteſtant religion; and the young King ſaid to 
her Majeſty's miniſter at his court, that all the favor he expected from the Spaniards was, 
the courteſey of Polyphemus to Ulyſſes, that he ſhould be devoured the laſt.” Theſe pub- 
lications were, however, then, and long after, publiſhed in the ſhape of ſmall pamphlets, 
and ſo they were called in a Tra of one Burton's in 1614: © If any one read now a days, 
It is a Play-book or a Pamphlet of Newes,” for ſo the word was originally ſpelled. 

It is to th If of Rudliman, a moſt extertining produ8tion of Mr. Chalmere's pen, tha 
we owe this remark, 


* Sir W. Monſon, p. 172, 173. + Speed, p. 862. 
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ter Ido], the moſt unprincipled of court minions. He was on the point of & P. 1588. 
being conſtituted Lieutenant-General of England. His royal miſtreſs la- 
mented his loſs with many tears; but, with characteriſtic ceconomy, diſ- 
trained his goods to reimburſe herſelf for what ſhe had lent him. | 

The ſtate of England was, in 1589, floriſhing beyond precedent. The 1389. 
Spaniards, diſabled and diſpirited, ſhrunk within their harbors ; the French 
king, involved in a civil war, looked to Elizabeth with gratitude for an Elizabeth 
aid of 30,0001. and 4, ooo men; and Scotland was ruled by counſellors who — 2 

regularly received directions from the Engliſh court, and obeyed them im- king. 

plicitly. The queen, however, although ſhe had been granted a double 
ſubſidy from her Parliament, would not indulge them in their favorite 
reform of the Liturgy, nor would ſhe expend the ſupplies they had given 
in any expeditions againſt Spain, as was the public wiſh ; ſhe encouraged, 
indeed, Drake and Norreys to fit out a fleet and an army in favor of Don 8 
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NOTES. 


[80] Robert Dudley, ſon to the Duke of Northumberland, was married, in 1550, to 

| Amie, the daughter of Sir John Robſart. After which,” ſays Edward VI. in his Jour- 
nal, © certain gentlemen did ftrive who ſhould firſt take away a gooſe's head, which was 
hanged alive on two croſs poſts. In the reign of Mary (although he and his family had 
been in arms againſt her), he was made maſter of the ordnance. A circumſtance which 
made many think he had betrayed the cauſe of Lady Jane Grey. Elizabeth promoted him to 
the maſterſhip of the horſe, and ſhewed him other eſpecial favor. In 1560, the Lord Robert, 
1 thinking it convenient to be ſingle while two young queens in the iſland were marriageable, 
1 contrived to put his wife out of the way, by flinging her down ftairs and breaking her neck. 
= | He is ſuppoſed, foon after, to have privately married the Lady Douglas Sheffield, after 
- having poiſoned her huſband. Finding her inconyenient to him, Dudley (now Earl of Lei- 
7 ceſter) endeavored to poiſon her, and forced her by terror, and the loſs of her hair and 
= nails, to marry Sir Edward Stafford. He then got another wife, the Lady Eſſex, after 
getting rid of her huſband by his favorite method; His life is but a liſt of poiſonings and 
murchers. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton died by his helliſ art; and the Earl of Suſſex, as 
well as Cardinal Chaſtillon, brother to the Admiral of France, are ſaid to have owed their 
ER death to Leiceſter. His ſervants were apt to die ſuddenly ; Dr. Julio, an Ita- 
lian, deep in his Lord's myſteries, expired in a ſtrange manner ; and there is reaſon to 

= | ſuppoſe that the arch-fiend Leiceſter found his own fate at laſt, by means bf venom which he 
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A. D. 1589. Antonio, who pretended to the crown of Portugal, and ſhe lent them fix 


Unſucceſs- 
ful enter- 
prize in 
favor of 


Don Anto- 
nio. 


ſhips and a little money, but left the main coſt to be defrayed by them. 
They failed, deſtroyed a fleet at the Groyne, landed in Portugal, took 
Caſcaes, and routed” the Spaniards; and (had not Drake and Norreys 
diſagreed , and their men been attacked by a peſtilential diſorder, 
owing to their exceſſes on ſhore) might have been [maſters of Liſbon. 
Finding, however, no proſpect of a revolt in favor of Don Antonio, they 
reimbarked, attacked and plundered Vigo, and returned ſ to England with 
the loſs of 6000 men by ſickneſs [81], and with fixty prizes, moſt of 
which they were obliged to reſtore to the Hanſe-towns. Famine, too, 
had been added to their calamities ; had they not met the Earl of Cum- 
berland, a gallant and adventurous nobleman, who, with a fleet fitted out 
(one of Elizabeth's ſhips excepted) at his own coſt, , was failing for the 
Azores; he generouſly ſpared ſome proviſions to the diſtreſſed armament 
of Drake, and proceeded on his voyage, which was not fortunate ; for 
although he diſtrefſed the Spaniards, plundered their iſlands, and ſwept 
away their richeſt merchants ſhips, yet diſeaſe and want of food thinned 
his crews ; and on his return, the ſame ill- fate purſuing him, his moſt 
valuable prize was daſhed in pieces on the rocks of Cornwall T. 

Although, by- theſe enterprizes, the adventurers were not enriched, yet 
the damage done to the enemies of England was immenſe, and the name 
of Elizabeth affected every Spaniſh ear with terror. | 

Philip, Earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon to the late Duke of Norfolk, was now 
brought to trial for treaſonable practices, conferences with traitors, and for 
having had a ſolemn maſs performed in favor of the Spaniſh Armada, He 


was condemned, but the queen ſpared his life. 


— 


. NOTES. 


[81] Don Antonio was fingularly unfortunate. Both the Engliſh and French nations 
endeavored to reſtore him without effect. The wags of London uſed to call him The 


Biſhop of Ely,” becauſe the revenues of that ſee were ſuppoſed to be kept in the hands of the 


queen, in order to pay the coſts of the expedition in his favor. _[HarxinGTos. 
- A circumſtance almoſt ludicrous occurs concerning this enterprize. The ſoldiers, &c. 
extremely diſappointed and diſguſted at returning without money, and not being nice 
caſuiſts as to the diſtinction between foreign and domeſtic property, were with * 
prevented from making 1 amends by — ern Fair. 


- [STOwE, UB1 SUPRA, 


Sir W. Monſon's Naval Tracts, p. 174+ Stowe, p. 757. 1 Hakluyt, vol, ii. p. 143. 
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The Engliſh queen had hitherto, by a ſeries of deep machinations, A. 2 1589. 


prevented James of Scotland from marrying. She loved not wed- 


lock [82] in general, and was particularly apprehenſive, that a wife of diſ- 
cernment might encourage him to a ſeceſſion from that dependence in 
which ſhe had hitherto kept him. Towards the end of 1589, however, 
he exerted a ſpirit of which he was not ſuppoſed to be capable, and, in 
ſpite of her machinations, wedded Anne of Denmark, after having en- 
countered the ſtorms and waves of the Norwegian ocean. 

The active and vigorous abilities of the Engliſh queen, were now to be 1590. 
exerciſed in a new field. Since the deſtruction of thoſe wild expectations 
which the inveterate Philip had founded on his Armada, 'diſcouraged from 
his projects on England, he had turned his thoughts towards the poſſeſſion 
of France ; which he thought to gain by ſupporting the bigoted party 
ſtyled The League, who had aſſaſſinated their king, Henry III. Here, too, 
his arch-foe Elizabeth was ready to oppoſe him. To the aid of Henry of 1 — 
Bourbon, now king of France, the head of the Proteſtant party, ſhe affiſted. 
now poured in freſh aids * of money and men, which, added to thoſe with 
which ſhe had before ſupplied him, were of the utmoſt ſervice to his 
cauſe, which languiſhed while faintly ſupported by jealous Huguenots, and 
bigoted ill-affeted Papiſts. 

Yet there were perſons in the counſels of Elizabeth who adviſed her to 


permit France to be left to tear herſelf in pieces ; theſe ſtrengthened their 


NOTES, 


[82] Once Elizabeth perſuaded a harmleſs girl, a couſin of Sir Matthew Arundel, to 
own that ſhe wiſhed to marry, if ſhe could gain her father's conſent. © Pfaith,” ſaid the 
queen, then 1 will ſue for you to your father.“ She did ſo, and © Sir Roberte,“ the 
father, readily agreed to what ſhe aſked. The young lady was now informed that her father 
had given his conſent. © Then,” ſaid the deluded girl, © I ſhall be happy. 80 thou 
ſhalte,” ſaid her royal miſtreſs, © but not to be a foole and marrye. I have his conſente 
given to me, and I vow thou ſhalte never get it into thy poſſeſſion. So go to thy buſyneſſe. 
I ſee thou art a bold one to owne thy fooliſhnefle ſo readilye. Her courtiers ſhe treated 
ſtill worſe; ſhe impriſoned them, and deprived them of all her favor, when they dared to 
marry, as witneſs Leiceſter, Eſſex, and Southampton. No ANTI. 

See too, in Monmouth's Memoirs, with how much difficulty Sir Robert Carey got his par- 
don for committing the crime of matrimony. | 


. Camden, p. 556. 
argu- 
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A. D. 1590. arguments by quoting the words of the laſt Charles of Burgundy, © That 
r. ä well for Europe if France were ruled by twenty princes inſtead 


of one. But the Engliſh queen ſpurned the ungenerous intimation; and 


ſaich, with a vehemence almoſt prophetic, that the day which tore France 

in pieces, would prove the eve of England's ruin. 
Caution of The cautious Elizabeth, however, ſeldom, lent her aftſtance- wth 
N ſecurity for repayment; and, in the treaties which were ſucceſſively formed 
between her and the new king of France, ſhe never loſt ſight of reſtitu- 
6 tion. She had ated in the fame prudent ſtyle with the Dutch, nor per- 
X mitted the cautionary towns to eſcape from her power, while ſhe remained 
their creditor, It was this policy which enabled her to wage a long and ex- 


penſive war with the richeſt ſoyereign in 1 oth without PRO oe. | 


| people with inſupportable impoſts. | 
Iriſh di. Some diſturbances happened in Ireland — K 1590, but they were 


turbance 


—  foon quelled by the attention of the Engliſh government; and Hugh, Earl 


of Tyrone, 'who had illegally executed a brother chief, brought to make 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions before the queen at Greenwich, He pro- 


miſed unlimited obedience ; and for ſome time maintained his promiſe with 
good faith, as his character was not totally deſtitute of pretenſions to honor. 
Others, among the turbulent chiefs of the Iriſh, ſought their own ruin by 
their illegal conduct. Hugh Roe MacMahon was executed for exacting 
unlawful impoſts ;z and Bryan O'Rourke, who had fled to Scotland for the 
fame offence, was delivered up by James, and died as a traitor in Lon- 
. don [83]. 
Dec oe Never had any year deprived Elizabeth of ſo many confidential ſeryants 
*. many as did 1590. Of theſe the moſt remarkable were, Sir Francis Walfing- 
others. + ham “, and Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick; nor were theſe great 


men * long * the a Sir ayer We Chancellor of 
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185). Bryan O'Roncke was cried in Weſtminſter-Hall for treaſon. He had dragged 
' the queen's l dure about at the tail of a horſe, and cut it in pieces; beſides perpetrating 


other traiterous acts. He was very turbulent, tarde ied < by « Jurys laughed at 
his confeſſor, and died like a mad ſavage. [STows. 


„Camden, p. 560, 
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England [84]. She probably derived great conſolation for theſe loſſes, A. D. 1590. 


from the effects of a cloſe and ſevere inſpection; which, in ſpite of inte- 
reſted endeavors to the contrary, ſhe made at this period into the admi- 
niſtration of her © Cuſtoms.” From an annual produce of 14, oool. ſhe 
raiſed the income firſt to 42,0001. and then to 50,000]. per annum “. 
That flame of enterprize which had been kindled among the Engliſh 
by the firſt ſucceſſes of Drake, now blazed higher and higher. The Lord 
Thomas Howard with ſeven ſhips failed to the Azores, to intercept a fleet 
laden with the treaſure of India, Philip had ſent a large ſquadron to pro- 
tet them. The Engliſh were ſurprized; Howard, with five of his veſſels, 
ran out to ſea and eſcaped ; but the Vice-Admiral, Sir Richard Greenville, 


1591. 


thinking it beneath the Engliſh character to ſhew the ſtern of his ſhip, Valor of Sir 


Richard 
Greenville, 


the Revenge, to a Spaniard, reſolved ſooner to engage the vaſt force 


which beſet him, amounting to fifty-three men of war, manned with 10,000 


NOTES. 

[84] Sir Francis Walſingham was born in Kent, and bred at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1573 he was made ſecretary of ſtate. His intelligence in foreign courts was 
incredible, and he is reported to have paid near eighty agents and ſpies for this purpoſe. 
He made no uſe of his power to enrich himſelf, but died ſo poor (although a ſtudious and 
temperate man), that it was found neceſſary to carry his corpſe to the grave with privacy, 
leſt his creditors ſhopld detain it. It was a meaſure of Walſingham, by which the Spaniſh 
bills on the bank of Genoa were ſtopped for ſome time, and in conſequence the fitting out 
the vaſt Armada was delayed during the whole year. [Campen, &c. 

Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was a gallant and tried ſoldier. He had nearly loſt 
his life for his joining the intereſt of his fiſter-in-law, Jane Gray. He defended Havre for 
Elizabeth, nor would yield until he received an expreſs order ſo to do, He had before 
ſhewn active bravery at St. Quintin. A wound, received at Havre, forced him at length to 
ſuffer amputation, which occaſioned his deceaſe. 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton (who died in the next year), was born at Holdenby, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and bred to the ſtudy of the law, and gained his high ſtation not by any legal 
abilities, but by the favor of Elizabeth, who admired his graceful figure in a dance. His 
poſt was ſaid to be © above his /aw, but not above his parts.” When called on to deter- 
mine a dubious cauſe, he recurred always to the advice of Dr. Swale, an eminent civilian, 
and his moſt intimate friend. Although the queen loved him, yet her cxconomy prompted 
her to exact a crown-debt from him with a ſeverity that affected his health, and placed his 
life beyond the reach of delicate cordials and fair words; both of which his capricious 
miſtreſs employed in perſon to fave him. | 

* Naunton, p. 15. 
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A. D. 1591. ſeamen, During fifteen hours, he fought with as many of the enemy as 
WY ould find room to attack him; at length, covered with wounds, his men 


almoſt all lain or wounded, his powder nearly ſpent, his maſts gone, and 
his veſſel, pierced .by 800 bullets, almoſt finking under him, he earneſtly 
recommended it 'to the few ſurvivors of his crew to truſt in God, rather 
than in Spain, and to blow up the ſhip. The gunner and ſome others 
approved the idea; but a contrary ſentiment prevailing with the majority, 


the Revenge was ſurrendered on honorable terms“ to Don Alphonſo Baſ- 


ſano, the admiral of Philip. The gallant Engliſhman died of his wounds 
in three days, with the reſignation [85] of a Chriſtian hero ; and his ſhip, 


the firſt Engliſh man of war the Spaniards had ever taken, ſunk at fea 
with two hundred men on board. A dear prize; as the capture of her 


had coſt the enemy 2000 of their braveſt failors, and two of their ſtouteſt 
ſhips, which were ſunk, beſides two diſabled. In the mean time [86] the 
Indian fleet, which the dread of the Lord Howard had detained at the 
Havannah beyond its due ſeaſon, endeavoring to reach Spain, was diſ- 


22 perſed by a ſtorm; many were loſt, and ſeveral fell into the hands of As 
iſperſe 


and taken. 


liſh adventurers. 


In France, Sir John Norreys and Sir Roger Williams commanded with 


great honor two ſeparate bodies of onniiacies [ 87], ſent by * to the 
help 


— 


NOTES. | 
[85] Theſe were his laſt words : © Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joyful and 
quiet mind ; for that I have ended my life as a true ſoldier ought to do, fighting for his coun- 
try, queen, religion, and honor. My ſoul willingly departing from this body, leaving 


behind the laſting fame of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound to 
do.“ 


[HAK Lurr. 
[86] A voyage undertaken about this period, by the Captains Riman and Lancaſter 
turned out very ill ; yet not worſe than the morals, equity, and gratitude of the adven- 
turers merited. Some were ſhipwrecked, and ſome blaſted by lightning. Thoſe who were 
relieved-plundered their deliverers. Vet, with all their faults and follies, the few who re- 
turned to England brought home vaſt riches, and you out the way to the Eaft Indies. 
[Campen. 

[s] It was about this time that Sir Charles Blount (better known as Lord Mountjoy), 
having, to gratify his military turn, ſtolen over to France without the queen's knowledge, 
that he might ſerve under one of her generals, met on his return with a reproof, delivered 
in no gentle terms. Serve me ſo again once more, and I will lay you faſt enough for 
running. You will never leave till you are knocked on the head, as that inconſiderate 


9 Camden, P · 565. ü n 
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help of Henry of Bourbon. Theſe ſovereigns, although united in the 4. D. 1591. 
great ſyſtem of oppoſition to Philip, were by no means always in uniſon. . 
It was the intereſt of France to diſlodge the Spaniards from the interior 
provinces, whereas the Engliſh queen wiſhed her troops to be employed in 

driving them from Bretagne. This occaſioned remonſtrances *, warmth, 

and even menaces on the fide of England ; but the mutual intereſt of both 

always produced a reconciliation. The young and gallant Earl of Eſſex, 

now the queen's ſupreme favorite , ſtole to France, where he wiſhed to have 
diſtinguiſhed his valor under Henry, but was ſeverely chidden, and re- 

called by his royal miſtreſs[ 88]. 

Amid her military exertions Elizabeth neglected not the works of peace; Trinity col- 
and, in order to keep her Iriſh ſubjects at home, founded the celebrated Col- e und- 
lege at Dublin, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and endowed with the pri- 
vileges of an univerſity. | 

The tranſactions of 1592 were not fo brilliant as thoſe of former years. = 
Elizabeth ſent troops to France, to be employed in Bretagne, where the aids Henry 
neighbourhood of the Spaniards made her uneaſy. But Henry, being of France. 
YN ſeverely preſſed in Nofmandy, broke the agreement and turned his united 
1 4 force that way; and the Engliſh queen, although diſpleaſed, did not recal 
Y her troops. At ſea, ſhe continued to encourage every enterprize which 
might tend to diſtreſs the navigation of Spain. Theſe were not all ſuc- 
ceſsful; Sir Walter Raleigh, who meant to attempt an important I ſervice 
in the Weſt Indies, had his fleet ſcattered and diſabled by a ſtorm ; Sir 
John Burroughs, and White, a Londoner, who commanded ſeparately 
{mall ſquadrons, were more fortunate. They harraſſed the Spaniards and 


_ CO TIT vis of Dae} * * 
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NOTES. 


fellow Sidney was. You ſhall go when I ſend you. In the mean time, ſee that you lodge 
in the court, where you may follow your books, read and diſcourſe of the wars. 

[SIX RonyerT NaunTon's FR. Rec. 
= [88] It was probably on this occaſion that Henry ſaid in anger to the Engliſh ambaſ- 
1 ſador, Que ſa Majeſte ne laiſſerait jamais ſon couſin d' Eſſex s'eloigner de ſon cotillon.” 

* This being reported to Elizabeth by Sir Antony Shirley, ſhe wrote with her own hand four 
lines to Henry. Severe enough, we may believe ; for the king raiſed his hand, as if he 


meant to ſtrike the bearer, and drove him out of the chamber, [WALPOLE. 
* Camden, p. 138, Ke. + Stowe, p. 762. t Camden, p. 566. 
N 2 he _ enriched 


; . 
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A. D. 1592. enriched themſelves. © The firſt made prize of a galleon worth“ 1 50,0001: 
— ſterling, and drove another on ſhore, The latter took a ſhip richly laden, 


Sir John 
Perrot im- 


priſoned. 


1593. 


Parliament 
harſhly 
treated. 


although one part of her cargo, 1 million of indhulgenbes, was to him of 
little value. 

The cloſe of the ſame year, 1592, was fatal to the ſpirited and honeſt, 
but thoughtleſs, Sir John Perrot [89], who had ruled Ireland with good 
ſucces. © He was attainted, and died in the Tower, after many Proves; 
of a broken heart [go]. 

Cautious as the queen had been with regard to the expences of war, ſhe 
was now conſiderably in debt, and accordingly found it neceſſary to ſum- 
mon a Parliament early in 1593. The Commons, called on this occaſion, 
copied the humble manners of their predeceſſors in the days of Hen- 
ry VIII. For although Elizabeth ungraciouſly heſitated to grant their firſt 
requeſt, © liberty of ſpeech ;* and although ſhe ſent the intrepid Puritan, 
Paul Wentworth, to the Tower, and three other members to the Fleet, 
on account of their endeavors to ' procure ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, 
yet the Houſe acquieſced in theſe repeated breaches of privilege, and 
granted her a conſiderable ſubſidy. The Lords wiſhed to make it ſtill 


NOTES. 


[89] Sir John was the nominal ſon of Sir Thomas Perrot, gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to Henry VIII. But that monarch had his reaſons for thinking him. his own, and 
hearing of his valor in a rencounter at the ſtews in Southwark, he ſent for him and took 
care of his fortune. He was the exact likeneſs (according to Naunton) of Henry, in 
qualities, geſture, and voice.“ His ftrength and ſtature were extraordinary, and his cou- 
rage truly heroic. Elizabeth employed him againſt the Iriſh rebels, towards whom he is 
faid to have ſhewn great ferocity. He was, however, equally ſevere on thoſe Engliſh 
marauders who uſurped the lands of the unoffending Iriſh. His real crime appears to have 
been an ill-judged effuſion of his father's fiery ſpirit. The queen had ſchooled him ſe- 


verely ; but, in 1688, ſhe had ſent him a ſoothing letter. Perrot publicly ridiculed his 


miſtreſſes's mutability : © Lo? you now,“ ſaid he, that ſhe is ready to be-p— herſelf for 
fear of the Spaniard, I am again one of her White-boys.“ Theſe indiſcreet words were 
his ruin. Dean Swift ſays, . was the firſt perſon who ſwore by G—s W. 
[Grarincer, &c. 
loo] In 1592, the Thames was ſo dried up on September 6, by a ſtrong weſtern wind, 
that between the Tower and London Bridge people croſſed it dry-ſhod. The ſummer had 
been remarkably ſultry. 


* Ralcigh's Report, &c. Hakluyt, vol, ii. part 2. 
larger ; 
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larger; but the lower houſe, tenderer of its purſe than its privilege, re- 4. P. 1593. 
fuſed to conſent * to any money-bill which orginated not from itſelf. A ha 
conference, at length, compoſed this difference, The Commons then 

& made a faint attack on that Enghſh inquiſition The High Commiſſion- 

xz Court, but Elizabeth frowned them into filence. Ihe ſeſſion cloſed with 

| a reprimanding ſpeech from the throne, notwithſtanding that, to pleaſe the 

"vn court, a ſevere. act againſt recuſants had been paſſed, which affected the 

9 A Puritans F as much as it did the Roman Catholics. 

| The change of religion which Henry IV. of France had been obliged 

by policy to adopt, although it occaſioned the queen of England to 


2B chide him ſeverely by letter, and although it made her (as Camden 

1 1 : writes) ſeek. for claflical conſolation by tranſlating © Boetius de Conſola- 

9 tione* into Engliſh, yet did not eradicate her friendſhip; on the contrary, 

7 ſhe entered into a new treaty of alliance with the forced apoſtate. 6 


It was, indeed, the intereſt of both to unite; for Philip ſtill had great Attempts 
power, and inveterately ſought their ruin. His emiffaries, too, ſtill ex- Cw 
cited fanatics to aſſaſſinate thoſe whom he pointed out as enemies; and, 

Juſt at this period, three traitors; York, Williams, and Cullen, ſub- 
orned by Spanifh agents to murther Elizabeth, were diſcovered and exe- 
l cuted. But the moſt dangerous conſpirator againſt the queen was her do- 
7 meſtic phyſician, Rodrigo Lopez, a Jew. He owned that he had received 
4} a 4 bribe, yet denied that he meant evil to Elizabeth, whom, to the great 


1 entertainment of the ſpectators, he declared at the gallows he loved as well 
3 as Jeſus Chriſt. if 
3 . | One Heſketh, about the ſame time, would have perſuaded Ferdinand, Earl 
of Derby, to claim the Engliſh crown as deſcended from Henry VII. 


threatening his life if he refuſed. The loyal nobleman delivered up the 


villain to juſtice, but died ſoon after by poiſon [91]. The traitors took Tord Derby 
refuge in Flanders, and it was with an ill grace, and in vain, that Elizabeth, Poiſoned. 


— 


NOTES. 


[91] The credulity of the age attributed his death to witchcraft. 'The diſeaſe was 
odd, and operated as a perpetual emetic ; and a waxen image, with hair like that of the 
unfortunate carl, found in his chamber, reduced every fuſpicion to certainty. | 

[Campen, STOWE.. 
* D'Ewe's, p. 473, 477, 433. + Ibid. p. 465. f Stowe, p. 767. 
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A. D. 1593. who had protected Perez when he fled from Spain, demanded that they 
SY” ſhould be delivered up to her reſentment. 
Affairs in The enmity of Philip extended to Scotland, where the Roman Catholic 
po y exo 4 lonk bed plots under his auſpices againſt the king and his Engliſh al- 
uns, liance. Theſe were narrowly watched by Elizabeth, who inſtigated James 
to proceed againſt them. His poverty, however, and her parſimony (for 
ſhe would advance no money to aſſiſt him) ſaved them for the preſent. 
In Ireland, too, the gold of Spain influenced the unſtable Earl of Tyrone to 
revolt, and aſſume the important and forbidden appellation of © O' Neile; 
he and his adherents, however, were ſoon induced to >; (bait, and were 
forgiven. 
London loſt, before he cloſe of the year -I59 3. 10,000 inhavicans, * 
her uſual and periodical ſcourge, the plague. 
v594 ' While the king of Spain ſharpened the poniard + poiboned the howd 
| to deſtroy Elizabeth, that heroine ſought her revenge only in the fair field of 
war, Her forces, led by the gallant Norreys, in 1594, encountered and 
Engliſh defeated the Spaniſh forces in Bretagne, and with great gallantry: aſſiſted at the 
2 8 taking Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Breſt; before which laſt place Sir 
Bretagne. Martin Frobiſher, who attacked it by ſea, found, with my other Engliſh- 
men, an honorable death [92]. END: 
—_— At the fame time the ocean ſwarmed with Engliſh ſquadrons in och of 
Elizabeth. Indian gold. Captain James Lancaſter was the ' moſt ſucceſsful, as he 
brought home fifteen ſhips laden with ſugar (then a ſcarce commodity), 
beſides the treaſures of a rich carrack *. Sir Walter Raleigh and Richard 
Hawkins were not ſo fortunate ; yet each added ſomething to the diſtreſs 
of the Spaniſh. commerce, and helped to nn the name of Elizabeth a 
terror to we ears of Philip. . | 
NOTES. 


[92] Frobiſher was born near Doncaſter, in Yorkſhire. We know little of his early 
life. He followed the ſea; attempted a North-weſt paſſage in vain: and in vain hoped 
to make his fortune by the glittering ſands of Greenland, which have deceived many 
Mariners. He had great ſucceſs in prizes from the Spaniards; was knighted for his bra- 
very againſt the Armada; and died through want of ſkill in his ſurgeon, He was ſo ſtrict 
an obſerver of diſcipline that his ſeamen loved him not. | [CamPBELL. 

Camden, p. 683. Hakluyt, vol, iii. p. 708. 


At 


— 
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At this period, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins failed on their A. D. 1594. 

laſt expedition to the Weſt Indies“. They ſet out with no good omens ; 

þ a menaced invaſion of Cornwall by the Spaniards of Bretagne detained them 

1 ſome time at Plymouth; and, after they had quitted their port, the admirals 

| YM diſagreed as to the operations of the armament. No enterprize in the reign 

1 of Elizabeth had raiſed ſuch high expectations, nor any one ended with 

9 leſs ſucceſs. 

1 The quantity of grain which the armies in Flanders and France now 1595. 
] demanded, together with the bad laſt year's harveſt, occaſioned a tempo- 2— 
rary famine in June 1595. The Londoners roſe and committed ſtrange 
diſorders. While Elizabeth, with almoſt as little law on her fide, appointed 

a provoſt-marſhal, exerciſed martial law, and executed five. rioters on 
Tower-Hill, without waiting for any uſual form. 

Baffled in every other quarter, Philip could only find i in Ireland an op- Diſturban- 

portunity of retaliating on his magnanimous adverſary ſome of thoſe de- Ian 28 
vices by which ſhe had curbed his vaſt power. His agents excited the 
reſtleſs Tyrone to join a Macquire and a MacMahon in revolt; he ſup- 
plied the rebels with good officers from the Netherlands, and before it was 
long 10,000 men in arms, led by theſe factious chiefs, ſet at defiance the 
Engliſh government. 
a To quell this formidable riſing, Sir John Norreys, with his veteran 
9 power, was ſuddenly tranſported from Bretagne; and Tyrone was ſoon. 
= routed, and reduced to the moſt deſperate fituation ; from which, how- 
ever, he extricated himſelf in a certain degree by a ſeries of deceitful con- 
ventions, and by taking an artful advantage of ſome impolitic bickerings 
between Ruſſel the Deputy, and the General. 

Elizabeth, in the mean while, felt a diſappointment in the failure of that 
tremendous armament. which ſhe had ſent to attack the heart of her anta- 
= goniſt's richeſt dominion F. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
x commanded the fleet, while Sir Thomas Baſkerville led the land forces. 
| The treaſures of Porto Rico, the great object. of the expedition, they 
miſſed ; then failing to the Continent of Spaniſh America, they deſtroyed 
many towns, and laid a vaſt tract of country waſte with fire and ſword ; 
but a rich galleon eſcaped all their efforts; and one of their ſmalleſt ſhips 


* Stowe, p. 809. Fuller's Worthies, Yorkſhire, p. 233. + Camden, p. 585, &c. 
| fell 


"a 
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A. D. 1595. fell into the hands of the Spaniards. To complete the detail, both the 


of jb oof marine commanders, the greateſt ſeamen perhaps of any age or country, 


Drake and fell by diſeaſes, aided by vexation of mind [93], before the returning 
Hawkins. fleet reached the ſhores of England *. . 
1 n In 


: 
” 


NOTES. 


[93] Sir John Hawkins deſcended from a good weſtern family. The treachery of the 
Mexican Spaniards having nearly ruined him by deſtroying his beſt ſhips at St. John 
d'Ulloa, he thought himſelf authorized to plunder the ſubjects of Philip in general. He 
ſacceeded well in many expeditions, gained great honor againſt the Spaniſh Armada, but 
died in his laſt enterprize, and was buried in the ocean. Sir Francis Drake, who fell with 
him, bad been a partaker of his diſtreſſes E America, and, like him, purſued his 
injurers with moſt unrelenting vengeance. | "He was the firſt Engliſhman who ſailed round 

the globe. There have been many diſputes concerning his origin; it appears moſt pro- 
bable, that he was the ſon of a plain honeſt ſeaman, and was born near Taviſtock, Devon, 
in 1545 ; his deſcendents ſtill pay him the compliment of prefixing Francis to whatever 
Chriſtian name they give to their children. N lCaurzzrr, Grainces, 

One action in the varied and enterprizing life of Drake, and one alone, has been ſpoken 
of with ſeverity by cotemporary writers; his putting to death Mr. John Doughty, at Port 
St. Julians, during his ſecond foreign voyage. A man ſecond in command, and ſuſpected 
(on the authority of the following verſes from an anonymous poem, called Leiceſter's 


Ghoſt), to have been removed out of the Way, that he wight not charge Leiceſter as the 
author of Lord Eſſex's murther. 
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1 doubted leaſt that Doughty ſhould has 
My counſel, and with other party take; 
Wherefore, the ſooner him to rid away, 
I ſent him forth to ſea with Captain Drake, 
Who knew how t'entertaine him for my fake : 
Before he went, his lot by me was caſt, 
His death was plotted, and perform'd in haſte, 


He hoped well; but I did fo diſpoſe, 
That he at Port St. Gillian loſt his head ; 
Having no time permitted to diſcloſe Ct x 
The inward griefs that in his heart were bred : i g =P 
No let him go, tranſported to the ſeas, | 8 
And tell my ſecrets to the Antipodes.” * | 


But John Doughty was fairly tried and condemned by a jury of twelve men, as a muti- 
neer, and the charge againſt Drake ſeems only to bave originated in envy and malice. 


* Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 583. Camden, p. 700, 2 | x 
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In the mean while, Cornwall felt the inconvenience of having Spaniſh A. D. 1595+ 


- neighbors in Bretagne. A detachment of that nation landed in Mounts- * 


bay and burnt Penzance *, and two villages, before a ſufficient force could 
be muſtered to drive te to their ſhips. 

Towards the end of 1595, Philip, Earl of Arundel, cloſed his melan- 
choly life in the Tower of London [ 94]. 

It was early in 1596, that Elizabeth had intelligence of a new and vaſt _ _ 508 
armament which Philip had prepared at Cadiz, under Don Martin di 65 — — 25 
Padilla, an able officer, with a determination to ſubdue Ireland, at leaſt, Philip. 
if not England. She waited not to be attacked. A numerous fleet 
under the Lord Effingham, accompanied by an army led by the Earl of 
Eſſex (the moſt brave, moſt worthy, and moſt accompliſhed of thoſe 
whom the queen had ever favored, but too raſh and unexperienced for 
ſuch a command), failed inſtantly for the coaſt of Spain. The fleet was 
reinforced by the counſel and experienced valor of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had juſt returned from a ſucceſsleſs expedition to the coaft of Guiana, 
in South America, On the view of Cadiz, it was determined to attempt 
the deſtruction of that fleet which it harbored; and Eſſex, having hurled 
his hat into the ſea with the moſt extravagant joy at this reſolution, led 
on the attack in ſpite of the orders of Elizabeth'; who, dreading his impe- 


tuoſity, had directed Raleigh and the Lord Thomas Howard to command 


NOTES. 


An anecdote told by Prince and by another writer (Ferne), is ſcarcely credible. Sir 
Bernard Drake (an enterprizing ſeaman as well as himſelf) was ſo enraged at Sir Francis 
for taking the ſame arms, that he gave the © Terror of Spain“ a box on the ear. The queen 
took up the quarrel, and gave to Sir Francis a new coat of arms; and the tale may ſtand on 
record as a parallel to the © Strike! but hear me!” of Themiſtocles. Her kindneſs, how- 
ever, reached not beyond the grave, for ſhe proſecuted his brother Thomas, who had ſhared 


all his perils, for a ſmall debt due to the crown. [Bros. Ba Tr. &c. 
The excellent eſtabliſhment, called the Cheſt of Chatham, owes its foundation to the 
two great mariners above recorded. - [CamrPBzLL's Lives, 


[94] Auſtere faſtings, too much prolonged, are ſaid to 1 haſtened his fate. His 
bones were kept in an iron cheſt; a late dutcheſs of the ſame family procured his ſkull, had 
it enchaſed in gold, and uſed it to exalt her devotion, as the relique of a martyr to religion. 

[PexnnanT's LoxDox. 
* Carew's Cornwall, fol. 115. Camden, p. 583. 
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the van. He ſucceeded, in ſpite of a gallant reſiſtance and numerous 
obſtacles ; he forced his way into the harbor, took Cadiz by ſtorm “, and 


takes Cadiz, deſtroyed or captured every one of the vaſt number of veſſels which its 


and deſtroys 


the Spaniſh 
fleet. 


port contained. Philip loſt on this occaſion fifteen large ſhips of war, 
and twenty-two veſſels laden with commodities for the Eaſt. The damage 
to the Spaniſh merchants was immenſe. Twenty millions of ducats, it is 
computed, would: hardly pay the detriment which Spain ſuffered by this 


enterprize T. The profits, however, were not proportionably great, nor 


were they fairly diſtributed [95]. The violent ſpirit of Eſſex, not con- 


Eſſex diſ- 
guſted, 


tented with this vaſt ſucceſs, incited him to ſtay with a ſmall garriſon and 
defend Cadiz againſt the power of Spain : © He could maintain it,” he urged, 
© for three months, and then, at worſt, he could exchange it with Philip 
for Calais, but none would remain on a hope ſo forlorn. The ſoldiers 


and failors were now too wealthy to ſeek farther dangers. In vain did 


Eſſex, with more heroiſm than judgment, propoſe new objects of con- 
queſt. They were, indeed, perſuaded to attack Faro, as it was on their 
way home; but a panic- terror had induced its inhabitants to abandon the 
place; and no glory enſuing from its conqueſt, Eſſex returned to England, 
to ſee, with anguiſh, thoſe whom he hated, raiſed to honors which he thought 
his own due [96]. What gave him moſt pain was that, in the patent of 


the 


— 


NOTES. 


{95] Some had ten, ſome fixteen, ſome 20, ood ducats for the ranſom of their captives. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, though ſingularly active and ſeverely wounded, got only (to uſe his 


own words) © a lame leg and deformed ; for the reſt, he either ſpoke too late, or twas 

atherwiſe reſolved ; he wanted not good words, but had paſeſton of nought but poverty and 

pain.” [RaLtzicn's RELATION of THE ExT EDITION, &c. &c. 

[96] Cecil, ſon to the treaſurer, had been made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of Bod- 

dely, whom Eſſex had recommended. That nobleman, who was as thoughtleſs as brave, had 

offended the queen by making ſixty knights at once at the taking of Cadiz. It was a com- 

mon ſaying : | 

* A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
A lord of the north country ; 

A yeoman of Kent, with a twelvemonths rent, 
Would purchaſe them all three.“ 


Elizabeth 


„ Vere's Commentaries, p. 39, 42. f Stowe, p. 774. Speed, "P- 870. 
| t Sir W. Monſon's Tracts, p. 191. 
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Ch. I. Part I. § 2. 


the new earl of Nottingham (the lord Effingham), he was allowed the A. P. 1596. 
merit of having taken Cadiz; a provocation fo great, that it moved Eſſex ws. 
to defie the earl, or any of his family, to ſingle combat. | 
The realm of England had been'in peril during the abſence of the fleet. 
The Spaniſh admiral had failed with a vaſt navy and 8,000 ſoldiers, on a 
well-concerted deſign to land a body of veterans in the Weſt of England, 
ſeize the unguarded harbor of Falmouth, and wait at the mouth of the 
Channel to intercept the fleet of Lord Effingham on its return from the 
Cadiz expedition; with its ſhips ſtraggling, and its men ſickly and fa- 
tigued. | | 
What the conſequence of this apparently rational plan might have been, — 
it is not eaſy to ſay; but Providence deigned to interpoſe; and no ſooner philip de- 
had the Spaniards gained ſight of Scilly, than, at the inftant a council of —_—_— oa 
war was ſitting on board the Admiral's ſhip, a ſtorm aroſe with ſuch vio- 
lence that it prevented the captains from returning to their veſſels. Forty 
of the fleet were loſt or forced into hoſtile ports, and the reſt utterly diſ- 
abled. The ſame tempeſt met the victorious fleet of England on its re- 
turn ; but the ſhips being lighter eſcaped with little damage. 
Few other tranſactions diſtinguiſhed the year. Ireland was ſtill diſ- 
quieted by the intrigues of Spain; and Holland, which, under the protec- 
tion of Elizabeth and the government of Prince Maurice was emerging 
from its diſtreſſes, not chuſing to pay at once its great debt to England, 
engaged to ſend a ſquadron of twenty-five ſhips when wanted to join her 
naval expeditions; beſides making a ſmall annual payment. Henry IV. of 
France ſeverely felt the loſs of- thoſe troops which Elizabeth had haſtily 
ſent to Ireland. The Arch-duke Albert advanced on his frontiers, relieved 


La Ferte, and took Ardres. The active German ſtopped not there; and 
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NOTES. 


Elizabeth was fo ſparing of favor, that ſhe let the moſt acute and diſcerning of her 


miniſters, Walſingham, ſue to her for years before ſhe would indulge him with the humble 
honor of knighthood. ; 


A country gentleman who, at his own coſt, had levied, armed, and paid a corps of 300 
men, and marched them to Tilbury camp in 1688, vauntingly at parting ſaid to his wife, 
Who knows, but you may be a lady when I return. 2 


O 2 the 


by the wind. 
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A. D. 1596. the Duke de Bouillon brought a haſty meſſage to England from Henry of 


WY France, that Calais was beſieged by the Spainiards. Elizabeth, really alarm- 


by _” ed [o)], ſent to the Lord Mayor of London to raiſe 1,000 men in an in- 


Spaniards. ſtant. It chanced to be on a Sunday, and he was then at St. Paul's. He 


ordered the doors of the church to be ſhut, and enliſted the proper per- 


ſons upon the ſpot. Before Monday noon the whole party, conſiſting of 
8, ooo men, were armed, and on their march for Dover; but Calais had 


fallen before their arrival, quick as the levy had been made, and the men 
were diſmiſſed ; but a conſiderable ſum of money was ſent to France, and 
arrived in due time effectually to aſſiſt the royaliſts [98]. 

1597- Undiſmayed by a long ſeries of diſaſtrous events, the perſevering Philip 


The ichemes 


of Philip again collected a ſtrong force at Corunna, which he deſtined againſt his 


again eroſſed proſperous foe, Elizabeth. Her exertions, however, were not neceſſary 
to diſſipate this armament. A tempeſt affailed it on its outſet from port, 


deſtroyed ſome of the ſhips, and diſabled all the reſt. 


2 The ſame fate, in ſome degree, attended a powerful“ ſquadron, which, 


ua Co- under Eſſex, aſſiſted by the Lord Thomas Howard, Raleigh, and Sir 


runna fails. Francis Vere, meant to have attacked Corunna. Adverſe winds delayed 


— 
NOTES. 


[97] The French writers ſay, that Elizabeth offered to defend Calais if ſhe might have 
it as a pledge; but that Henry ſaid, No! if he muſt be bitten, it ſhould be by a lion 
rather than a lioneſs.* This anſwer, they ſay, irritated the queen, and made her indiffe- 
rent as to its relief. [Sur r. 
[98] Sir Roger Williams, one of the braveſt ſoldiers in Europe, departed nearly at this 
period. He fought firſt under Alva; afterwards he was highly promoted in his own coun- 
try's ſervice. Henry IV. of France honored him highly. Although educated as a mere 
ſoldier, he wrote a much commended treatiſe on military improvements, His kinſman and 
fellow-ſoldier, Sir Thomas Morgan, died the next day. He had a ſtrong proof of his loy- 
alty in his poſſeſſion, viz. the offer of a large penſion from Philip II. of Spain, if he would 
deſert the cauſe of his country. 

It is told of Sir Roger, that, once as he was marching to the aid of Henry of France, he 
was worried and teazed by a volatile French officer to change his grave march for one in a 
livelier ſtyle, which would hurry on his men. Reſt you eaſy,” replied the blunt old war- 

rio young man, that march (the old © Grenadier's march”) has many times led my coun- 
3 28 France; and, by the grace of God, I think it ſhall do the like one time 
more.” | [Caup Rx, &c. 

| Stowe, p. 783. 
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it, until it proviſions were nearly exhauſted. A part of the ſhips, how- A. P. 1597. 
ever, put to ſea, and failed for the Azores. Raleigh arrived firſt, and, not S 
waiting for his commander, attacked and made himſelf maſter of Fayal. 
This diſpleaſed Eſſex, whoſe appetite for glory was inſatiable, ſo much, Eſex and 
that had not Howard interpoſed, a court-martial would have fat on Ra- — dis- 
leigh and his abettors “. Soon after the wealthy fleet from the Indies 
came in ſight, but the greateſt part eſcaped through the inexperience of 
Eſſex in maritime manceuvres. The prizes taken reimburſed the coſts of 
the expedition; but the unhappy difference which it gave riſe to between 
Eſſex and Raleigh, had fatal conſequences [ 99]. 

Elizabeth was ſtill diſquieted in Ireland by the turbulent earl of Tyrone, - _ 
who, more by craft than force, kept alive a kind of rebellion in the wilder 6 
parts of the iſland. To Henry of France ſhe ſent ſuccors, both of men 
and money, more freely than was uſual ; for ſhe had obſerved in his coun- 
cils (ſince the important town of Amiens had been ſurpriſed by the 
Spaniards under Porto Carrero) ſymptoms of wiſhing for a peace with 
Spain ; a meaſure, indegd, thoroughly ne, to the ruined and almoſt 
deſperate ſtate of his kingdom. | 

A diſpute chancing to ariſe between England and the Hanſe-towns, con- 
cerning ſhips which had been taken at Lifbon, the king of Poland ſent Poliſhking's 
an ambaſſador to London, who having commenced a Latin oration in very — oy 
haughty terms, Elizabeth interrupted him with a rapid piece of eloquence 
in the ſame tongue, I expected an ambaſſador, and behold a herald ! 
Thus ſhe began; ſhe then proceeded to take to pieces the ſpeech he had 
made, and ridiculed his maſter's inexperience and the meſſenger's pedan- 
try, in pure claſſical Latin: Then, lion-like, riſing,” faith Speed, ſhe 
* daunted the malepert orator, no leſs with her ſtately port and majeſtic 
© departure, than with the tartneſs of her princely checks; and turning to 


the train of her attendants, faid, God's death ! my Lords ! I have been 


—— 


NOTES. 


[99] One of their firſt quarrels had been the earl's braving Raleigh at a tilt, and ap- 
pearing there, in defiance of him, with * two thouſand orange tawney feathers ;* an affront 
not very intelligible at preſent. : [WALPOLE 


* Raleigh's Hiſt. of the Wend, book v. chap. 1. ſec. 9. 


— 


cc forced 
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A. D. 1597. « forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin, that has long lain ruſting,” 
IT She afterwards ſettled the diſpute by artfully drawing the city of Dantzick 


Elizabeth 
requeſts an 
extraordi- 


off from the confederacy. 


Towards the cloſe of the year the queen called her Parliament couches; 
and aſked for an extraordinary ſupply, which was readily granted (a pro- 


nary ſupply. teſt being made againſt the precedent), on her affirming, that the wars in 


| POT , 


France, Spain, the Netherlands, and on the ſeas, had expended more than 
the ſubſidies which ſhe had received. The queen was now in her ſixty- 


fourth year, and great and firm as her political conduct undoubtedly was, 
ſhe ſhared with the moſt capricious and vain of her ſex in their lighteſt 
foibles ; particularly in the dread of being thought old [100], and in that 


eagerneſs for admiration which frequently tarries too long in- the faireſt 


forms. So ſtrange, indeed, was the mixture of qualities in the mind of 


Elizabeth, that profound veneration and ſevere ridicule muſt alternately be 


beſtowed on her conduct, by thoſe who ſtudy her tranſactions. 


| NOTES. 
. [100] The majeſty and gravity of a ſceptre borne forty-four yeeres? (ſays Sir J. 
Harrington), © could not alter ht nature of a woman in her.” Biſhop Rudd, of St. 
David's, preaching before her in Lent 1 596, moſt unlike to a courtier, expatiated on the 
myſterious nature of the grand climaQteric ; and, although he obſerved that the queen as 
ſhe ſat in her cloſet looked diſcompoſed, yet the thoughtleſs prelate went on to ſpeak of 
the thankfulneſs which ſhe owed to God for preſerving her in health and in good fortune 
ſo long; and cloſed with that pictureſque deſcription of old age in ſcripture, © When the 
grynders ſhall be few in number, and they wax dark that look out of windows,” &c. Eli- 
zabeth opened her window when the ſermon was ended, and told him plainly, «© that he 
ſhould have kept his arithmetic to himſelf; adding, but I ſee that the greateſt clerks are 


not the wiſeſt men.” The poor biſhop was adviſed by his friends to confine himſelf for a few 
days, but Elizabeth forgave him. 


Doctor Matthew Hutton, archbiſhop of York, was not much more happy in his choice of a 


ſubjet. He preached about the ſame time before the queen, on the propriety of her 
appointing a ſucceſſor ; and ventured to ſay, that all men pointed their ane to- 


Wards Scotland. This,“ he ſaid, if an error, was ſurely a learned error.“ Elizabeth diſ- 


ſembled her reſentment at the time, but afterwards ſent two of her council to reprimand the 
prelate ſeverely. She took great pains to convince her attendants, that her ſenſes were as 
ſtrong as ever, and particularly her fight, which ſhe evinced by reading a remarkably ſmall 
inſcription on a jewel, which her good courtiers ſolemnly 3 that they could not 


* | [HarrINGTON, 
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Although the moſt powerful remonſtrances and moſt tempting * offers A. D. 1598. 
made by the queen of England, and the Dutch ſtates, could not, in 1598, * 
prevent Henry of France from agreeing to a peace with Philip; yet Eli- — — 
zabeth, notwithſtanding this defection, conſcious of her great naval ſuperiority — 
over Spain, and nobly refuſing to abandon the United Provinces, with 
whom Philip would not treat, determined to continue the war; and, by 
a new and very advantageous + treaty, drew the knot of friendſhip between 

England and the Netherlands ftill cloſer. In this, the debt was acknow- 
leged to be 800,000l. ſterling ; it was to be diſcharged by inſtalments ; 
the garriſons of the cautionary towns were to be paid by the Dutch, and 
they were bound to ſupply a conſiderable force both by land and ſea, ſhould 
Elizabeth's dominions be invaded, 

= The enterprizing Earl of Cumberland now returned from plundering the 

1 Canary iſlands, and from the Weſt Indies, where he had taken Porto Rico, 

F and, had not a cruel diſeaſe depopulated his ſquadron, might probably 

have added the extenſive iſland of that name to the Engliſh dominion. 

Other adventurers, with inferior force, had their ſhare of ſucceſs ; and the 

rich produce of South America had, at this active period, little chance of 

6 reaching the ports of Spain without a ſevere conteſt. | | 

I At this juncture, worn out with fatigues of mind, diſeaſes, and diſap- 
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I N pointments, Philip of Spain, the ſcourge of freedom, the right hand of 

1 bigotry, deceaſed, after having deprived millions of their lives, and him- Philip II. 

3 | 4 ſelf of the richeſt provinces which his anceſtors had bequeathed to his ill- 1205 

1 omened ſway. His conteſts with Elizabeth of England had been inceſſant, 

nd were carried on with all the malice of private enmity [101] ; and it 
ſeems 

1 NOTES. 


[101] One of the laſt inſtances of Philip's inveteracy, ſeems to have been the encou- 
ragement given to Squires, an Engliſh priſoner, to deſtroy Elizabeth and Efſex by a venom- 
ous powder, which, when applied to the pommel of her ſaddle and the elbow of hi chair t, 
ſhould cauſe the queen and her favorite to periſh. Squires failed in the execution; and to 
puniſh his remiſsneſs, a perſon was diſpatched from Spain to accuſe him of the traiterous - 


1 attempt. In conſequence, Squires was executed at Tyburn. [Wixwood's Mem. 
5 ; No 
# * Camden, p. 605. + Rym. Fad. tom. xvi. p. 340. 
| 9 1 A noble and witty writer ridicules this conſpirator's adroitneſs in the choice of marta! 
";} parts. 
1 


— 
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A. D. 1598. ſeems probable, that the arrow which reached his heart was poiſoned by 


vorre perpetual envy at her continued glory and ſucceſs. 


To conſole the high - ſpirited Eſſex for the promotion of his rival Lord 
Effingham to the carldom of Nottingham, he had been made earl-marſhal 
of England. But although Elizabeth loved him affectionately, ſhe ſome- 
times contradicted him, to ſhew her ſuperiority. It was in one of theſe 
diſputes, that the petulant favorite, vexed at the queen for not complying 
with his recommendation as to the prefidency of Ireland, turned his back 


Inſolence of abruptly upon her; a groſs incivitity, which ſhe requited by a ſmart * box 


Eſſex. 


1599. 5 
Ireland in 
confuſion. 


on the ear, bidding him at the ſame time go and be hanged ;' at this, 
Eſſex clapping his hand to his ſword, and ſwearing aloud © that he would 
not have taken ſuch an affront from her father, Henry,” retired from 
court in extreme diſguſt. The perſuaſions of his friends, however, ſoon 
made him ſubmit ; and Elizabeth again favored him as much as ever. 
Soon after this, ſhe loſt her old, faithful, ceconomical treaſurer [102], 
Cecil, lord Burleigh. The Lord Buckhurſt ſucceeded him, and not with 
diſcredit. 1 na! 

The rebellion in Ireland had now riſen to a dangerous height; Hugh, 
Earl of Tyrone, a hardy and deceitful ſavage, had actually broken the 


— 
NOT Es. 


No perſon has been more diverſly ſpoken of than Philip II. He was certainly a deep 
and hard-hearted politician ; but his devotion to the clergy blinded him to inhumanity, at 
which his nature would have revolted. In the caſe of the Moriſcos, where he ſuffered 
not his prieſtly adviſers to interfere, he ſhewed ſome moderation. On his death-bed, he 
adviſed his fon and ſucceſſor to truſt the nobles rather than the clergy, © Theſe new men,” 
ſaid he, are inſatiable.” Mr, | [M. Ux. HisT. 

[102] William Cecil was born in 1521, and bred at Cambridge. He was maſter of 
requeſts under Edward VI. Mary would have promoted him would he have changed his 
faith. Elizabeth employed him in the moſt important buſineſs, and truſted greatly to his 
counſel, He had no ſhining talents, but great prudence and penetration.” As a judge, he 


would diſcuſs 100 petitions and anſwer them within a day. Forty years he aſſiſted in ſtate 
affairs. He was ſo obnoxious to the Guiſes, that he was invited to Paris expreſsly to be 


involved in the maſſacre of 1672. He left a large fortune, got without a blemiſh. James of 
Scots rejoiced at his death, as he thought him a bitter oppoſer of his intereſt. 
| [CamDegn, Bios. Bair. &c. 


Camden, p. 608. 
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heart of the brave Sir John Norreys [103]. That gallant veteran had A. D. 1599. 
treated him with the open confidence of a ſoldier, and finding that Tyrone es 
had taken advantage of that confidence to injure the affairs of England, he 
ſunk under the dread of loſing his former reputation in arms, through the 
inſincerity of a barbarian. The Earl of Ormond and Sir Henry Bagnal had 
ſtill worſe fortune in the field, and Elizabeth was on the point of ſending 
the Lord Montjoy, when Eſſex intimated his wiſh to command in Ireland; 
he was inſtantly made deputy, with powers more than uſually extenſive, Eſſex ſent 
and an army of 20,000 foot and 2,000 horſe, was appointed to ſerve under — 
his orders. The friends of Eſſex could not have wiſhed him a greater 
honor; his enemies“, too (Nottingham, Raleigh, &c.), were pleaſed to 
have his perſon removed from the partial eye of the queen; nor did they 
3M omit to make her obſerve the vaſt popularity of her favorite , and the 
3 loudly-exprefſed wiſhes of the people on his behalf as he paſſed through 
1 the ſtreets of London. Theſe ſhafts of malice and envy miſſed not their 
i mark. By God's ſon,” (aid the jealous ſovereign to Sir John Harring- 
1 ton, I am no queen ! this man is above me l' | 
lu fortune and miſmanagement accompanied the hapleſs Eſſex through- 
out his Iriſh expedition. He promoted his friend Southampton, whom the 
queen diſliked, and diſputed her orders when ſhe commanded him to be diſ- 
miſſed ; he attended to intereſted adviſers, and neglected to march againſt 
Tyrone (who had again aſſumed the proſcribed title of O'Neal), until the 
great and expenſive army of England was dwindled by ſickneſs and deſertion 
to a handful; he then conſented to a diſhonorable truce with Tyrone ; and 
laſtly, (in imitation of his father-in-law Leiceſter, when complained of 
from the Netherlands), he ſuddenly quitted his command, and preſented Returns un- 
himſelf to the ſight of his irritated ſovereign, as ſhe was ſitting, juſt riſen, bidden. 


$ NOTES. : 
[103] Sir John Norreys ſprung from a reſpectable houſe in Oxfordſhire, had fought 
long and ſucceſsfully in the Netherlands and in France, where the exceſs of his daring ſpirit 
had more than once drawn upon him reprimands from the queen. But he was now (ſays 
the quaint Fuller) * to fight with left-handed foes ; and this great maſter of defence was 
now to ſeek a new guard, viz. who could lie on the coldeſt earth; ſwim through the deep- 
eſt water; or run over what was neither earth nor water,” [Campen, Fur TIER, Cox. 
e Cabala, p. 79. + Sir Robert Naunton, p. 64, 65. 
# t Nugz Antiquæ, vol, ji. p. 134- . 
vor. II. Paxr I, P with 
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A. D. 4599. with her hair about her cheeks. I unexpected preſence of one whom 
— 


ſhe certainly loved with tenderneſs, ſo affected Elizabeth that her anger 
ſubſided ; and on his going home he was heard to ſay, not without tri- 
umph, that though troubles and ſtorms had followed him abroad, he had 
found a ſweet calm at home | 

In the afternoon he attended her again, but reflection had prepared him 
a more harſh reception. - The queen charged him with diſobedience, 
neglect, and diſhonor ; and though he replied with a meekneſs unknown 
before to his character, he was ordered to appear before the council 
(where, to.the amazement and indignation of all men, Francis Bacon, to 


whom Eſſex had been a kind patron, appeared againſt him), and, after a 


ſevere examination, which laſted eleven hours, during which he reſted only 


on his knees, he was committed to the cuſtody of the Lord Privy-ſeal. 


Ea ſickened at the queen's diſpleaſure; and his ſill affectionate miſtreſs 
ordered eight phyſicians to attend him, and ſent him broth and a moſt 
kind meſſage to quicken his recovery [104]. Sir Walter Raleigh (the 
rival of Eſſex) fell ſick in his turn at theſe marks of favor to his hated 


competitor 3 and Elizabeth found it neceſſary to gratify alſo his caprice, 
OPER GEE | 


NOTES. 
| [104] Whenever Eſſex had been ill, his kind ſovereign had been uſed to viſit him, 
fit by him, and order his broths and things.” [Bacon's Par ERS. 


Mr. Walpole, with great propriety, blames Voltaire for doubting of Elizabeth's attach- 
ment to Eſſex, on account of their diſparity of years. Her jealouſy broke out in many 
inſtances. * The queen has of late,“ ſays Rowland White in the Sidney Papers, * uſed the 
fair Mrs. Bridges with words and blows of anger: Again, the earl is again fallen in 
love with his faireſt B——, It cannot chuſe but come to the queen's ears, and then he is 
undone.” 


In the Nugæ Antique, we find Lady Mary Howard ſeverely treated, becauſe * ſhe katk 
favors and marks of love from the young earl.” 
| Again, at a maſque, when Mrs: Fitton, at the head of eight lady-maſquers, wooed the 
queen to dawnce, her majeſty aſked who ſhe was? Affection,“ ſhe ſaid. Affection l- 
ſaid che queen, affection is falſe.” This was at the height of the fretful fooleries (as Mr. 
W. calls them) between her and Efſex. * Yet her majeſty roſe and dawnced.” She was 
then ſixty-eight. Sure 1 it was as natural for her to be in love ! 


[Rorart and NogLE AUTHORS. 
* Sptecy's Lenin, vol. ii. 157. + Ibid. p. 139. 
5 „ ..1 oa 
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Conferences, to bring about a general peace, were now to be held at A. D. 1600. 


Boulogne; but a diſpute about ceremonials [105] ſtopped all proceed- 
ings. 

Tn the mean time, the friends of Eſſex murmuring at his impriſonment, 
Elizabeth appointed him to be tried before her council, aſſiſted by the four 
judges. His miſbehavior in Ireland, his neglect of the queen's orders, and 
diſreſpectſul anſwers to her letters, were there urged againſt him, and each 
charge was eſtabliſhed ; but as he behaved with propriety and ſubmiſſion, 
he was only ſentenced to be ſuſpended from his office of earl- marſnhal and 
maſter of the ordnance, and to be impriſoned during the pleaſure of his 


ſovereign, Elizabeth approved of the judgment, and ſent him to his own 
houſe in cuſtody of Sir Richard Berkley. 


The clouds which had obſcured the fortune of this amiable, but heedleſs, 
nobleman, now ſeemed inclined to diſperſe. His illneſs * had ſoftened the 
heart of his queen, and by enquiry ſhe had found, that he had ſpent his hours 
in exerciſes of the warmeſt devotion, an enthuſiaſm which always ſeized his 
mind when fortune was adverſe : one ill-timed piece of ſeverity occaſioned 
his deſtruction. The date of a lucrative patent enjoyed by Eſſex had juſt 
expired, and he petitioned for its rehewal. Elizabeth denied it with this 
farcaſm, an fF ungovernable beaſt ſhould be ſtinted of its provender.' 
On hearing this, he gave up all hopes of being re-inſtated in the favor of 
his ſovereign ; and, hurried away by the natural impetuoſity of a temper 
inflamed by the infinuations of his imprudent friends (and particularly of 
Cuffe his ſecretary), he ruſhed headlong into ingratitude, treaſon, and ruin. 
He excited James of Scotland to take violent meaſures to ſecure his ſuc- 
ceſſion, which he ſaid was in danger from the machinations of a miniſter 


Eſſex tried 
and doomed 
to confine- 
ment. 


who had placed Raleigh to command in Jerſey, Carew in Ireland, and 


NOTES. 
[105] The Engliſh claimed the ſecond place, allowing to France the firſt. They ap- 
pealed to a book well known concerning the Ceremonies of the Court of Rome; and 
proved by that, that at every general council that place had been allotted to them, Spain 


had little to allege on her fide except the extent of her dominions, and her attachment to 
the Roman Catholic faith, [Canpsx. 


n » Camden, p. 628, + Ibid. ibid, 
ah P 2 Lord 
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A. D. 1600. Lord Cobham at the Cinque Ports, merely to facilitate the acceſſion of a 
Narr Spaniſh princeſs. But James was too cautious to riſque ſo rich a prize by too 


Plots an in- 
ſur rection. 


much hurry. Eſſex now wrote to his friend the Lord Montjoy in Ireland, 

and almoſt perſuaded him to tranſport his army to Eogland“ . He ſilently 
caballed with the Roman Catholics, and openly with the moſt rigorous of 
the Puritans; and he ſtrove to form an aſſociation againſt Elizabeth among 
the magiſtrates and citizens of her metropolis. He had even proceeded to 
ſettle the plan of an inſurrection; and it was determined that his friends 
ſhould overpower the guards, and ſeize the palace; and that himſelf ſhould 


with infinite reſpe& and humility, kneeling to the queen, inſiſt on a new 
parliament, a new miniſtry, and a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. 


The party who dreaded the reſtoration of Eſſex, had ſurrounded him 
with ſpies, againſt whom the frank diſpoſition of that nobleman was by no 
means guarded. All he had plotted was made known to the queen, and 
ſhe might poſſibly have forgiven it all; but when ſhe was aſſured, that the 


man whom ſhe had fo highly diſtinguiſhed, had ſaid of his kind miſtreſs, 


© That the old woman was grown crooked in her mind as well as in her 
body,” he could not hope for pardon [ 106]. 


1 NOTES. | 
[106] This ſpeech muſt have ſeverely galled a woman ſo anxious to conceal the grow- 


ing infirmities natural to her time of life. Whenever any meſſenger came from James of 


Scotland to her, * on lifting up the hangings, he was ſure to find her dancing to a little fiddle, 


affectedly, that he might tell James, by her youthful diſpoſition, how unlikely he was to 
come to the throne he ſo much thirſted after. [WzLDoNn. 


Elizabeth was as anxious for the credit of beauty as of youth. © How did ſhe torture 
Melvill (ſays Mr. Walpole), to make him prefer her perſon to that of his charming queen?“ 
When ſhe was fixty-ſeven, ſhe ſmiled on the Dutch ambaſſador, who told her, that “for 
beauty and wiſdom, ſhe excelled all the princes of the world.” Lady Rich, too, in ſuppli- 
cating for her brother Eſſex, ſpeaks of © her majeſty's beauty,” of her brother's ſervice * to 
her beauties 3} and remarks, that her excellent beauties and perfections ſhould feel more 


compaſſion.” Her features grew ſtrong as ſhe grew old; ſhe, therefore, would not permit 


thoſe who painted her to add fade to her portraits. Shade,” the ſaid, © was an accident, 
and not naturally exiſtent in the face.” From the ſame principle ſhe always gave audience 
by day-light, and frequently i in the * air, as the ſhades had then leſs force, | 
ST [Roral ann Nong AuTBORs, 
2 Birch, vol. u. p. 463. 
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In the mean time, the Lord: Montjoy, ſeconded by the Earl of Ormond A. D. 1600. 
and Sir George Carew, had chaſtiſed * the rebel Tyrone, and reſtored the — ea 
kingdom of Ireland to a ſhort-lived peace; a circumſtance, by compariſon, quieted, 
not favorable to Eſſex. | : 

The fall of the noble, but raſh and miſguided, Eſſex, ſadly opened the 1601. 
year 1601. Driven to deſpair by the apprehenſion of ruin, he "madly at- xg nw iy 
tempted to arm the populace, who doated on his frank and generous cha- revolts. 
racter, againſt the firm throne of Elizabeth. Having garriſoned his houſe 
in the Strand, and impriſoned therein three privy-counſellors who had 
been ſent to enquire into his proceedings, he roamed through the city of 
London at the head of two hundred armed men, crying, © For the queen ! 
for the queen! my life is in danger.“ But the Lord Mayor had ordered 
the citizens to keep within doors; and Eſſex, having been proclaimed a 
traitor by the Earl of Cumberland, ſaw his followers ſhrink from his ban- 
ner, and it was not without the loſs of ſome of his few remaining friends, 
that he could force a paſſage back to his houſe. There he was aſſailed 
by the lord-admiral Nottingham with a corps of regular troops, and ſoon 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The privy-counſellors had been before 
releaſed by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who is ſuppoſed to have acted as a ſpy 
on the motions of Eſſex +. 

The trial and condemnation of this unhappy nobleman ſoon followed his Is tried and 
apprehenſion, It was then that the enthuſiaſm of piety again poſſeſſed the 3 
whole frame of Eſſex. He wept over his faults, confeſſed all his machinations, 
and even related the deſigns of his friends in his favor, an avowal which, 
in his cooler moments, he would have abhorred. The queen ſigned the 
warrant for his death with an almoſt convulſive reluctance, but ſoon coun- 
termanded it, apparently waiting for ſome humble application which might 
give her an excuſe for ſhewing mercy. None, however, came, and reſent- 
ment at finding her compaſſion (as ſhe believed) ſet at nought, gave her 
powers to order the execution of the hapleſs Eſſex [107]. He fell with 


NOTES. 


[107] Marechal Biron ridiculed the death of Eſſex as not being that of a ſoldier; and 
he, when ſoon after he alſo ended his life on a ſcaffold, died like a frantic coward. I Sul L N. 
Camden, p. 617, &c. + Ibid. p. 630. Statf Trials, 


dignity z 
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A. D. 1601. dignity ; pious, but not dejected, he deſired to be beheaded privately within 
rr ower, leſt the fight of the people“, who he knew would lament his 
| fate, might turn his thoughts from heaven [108]. 
4 N Sir Walter Raleigh, the great foe of Eſſex, blemiſhed his own fame by 
appearing at the earl's execution; nor did his excuſe (the apprehenſion that 
Eſſex at his death might wiſh to ſpeak to him), by any means vindicate 
his conduct. The unfortunate earl had run a long career of glory and : 
favor in a few years; he died at thirty-four. Four of his aſſociates were 23 
tried and executed. Cuffe, whoſe counſels had precipitated him; Davers, 
Blount, and Meyric. Southampton [109] (for whom Eſſex had felt much » 
more than for himſelf), was ſpared, but remained a priſoner in the Tower AY 
while the queen lived. It was not generous in Elizabeth to order her late fa- = 
vorite's memory to be defamed by a ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs; ſome ſparks : 1 
of indignation remaining in her that were unquenched, even by his blood. 1 
His charac- Yet, in ſpite of his foes' malice, and of his own faults, ſcarcely does any = 
r.  charaRter in hiſtory intereſt the reader of Engliſh hiſtory ſo much as tha 
of Robert Devereux; Earl of Eſſex. His perſon was beautiful, and his Y 
ſpirit gallant and enterpriſing ; at eighteen, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf near þ 
Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney fell, whoſe widow he married; at twenty- 


— 


NOTES. 


[108] The romantic bravery of Eſſex had gained him the hearts of the Londoners, who 
were uſed to ſee him returning, frequently triumphant,” from perilous exploits. He was as 
popular in ſong as Robin Hood; one of the numerous ballads to his honor ends thus : 
8 ch, then beſpoke the prentices all, | | 
Living in London both proper and tall ; = 
(In a kind letter ſent iraight to the queen), 1 
0 For Eſfex's fake” they would fight all!“ [Evaxs's Baitaps, Y 
It is a fingular circumſtance that, while Philip of Spain thought Eſſex a foe fo conſe- 
quential, that he endeayored to have him taken off by poiſon, the Roman Catholics ſhould 
wiſh to gain him for their protector as a man of moderation, it being frequently in his 
mouth, that he wiſhed not to have any one murthered for his religion.“ Eſfex had been 
the patron of Spencer and of Bacon. | | 
1.09. A favorite cat (a unique among her capricious, ungrateful race) is ſaid to have 
Wund her way to Southampton's priſon by means of a chimney ; and to have partaken and 
5 © conſoled the folitude of her maſter. Mr. Pennant mentions a picture of the earl at Balſtrode, b: 
; attended by this faithful animal; a kind of confirmation to the tale. | J 
1s Bacon, vol. iv, p. 534. Y 
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two he joined as a volunteer in the enterprize to place Don Antonio on A. P. 1601. 
1 the throne of Portugal, and challenged the governor of Corunna to ſingle * 
FH combat. At the ſiege of Rouen, in France, he defied Villars, the com- 

4 mandant, to fight him on foot or on horſeback ; . I will make you,” ſaid 
=” | he, © own that I am better than you, and that my miſtreſs is fairer than 

3 yours.” His averſion to Philip of Spain was ſhewn in a ſtyle too haughty 

for a private man. I will teach, he uſed to write, © that proud king to 
bi know,” &c. &c. Elizabeth — not of this liberty with a crowned 
2 head, although her moſt hated enemy *. 
6 The penſioners and ſpies of Eſſex in foreign courts were as numerous as 
thoſe of Walſingham. He was always an admirer of Elizabeth, and, at a 
very early period of his life, inſulted Sir Charles Blount for wearing an 
enamelled cheſs-queen on his arm, which his ſovereign had given him. on 
account of his gallantry at a tilt. Now, I perceive,” ſaid he, that every 
fool muſt have a favor.” Sir Charles fought him in Marybone Park, dif- 
armed and wounded him. 

It was ſtill early in 1601, when ambaſſadors arrived from James of Scot- James nt gals 
land. Whatever was their original commiſſion (which, from circumſtan- ald. 
ces ſ̃ ſince diſcovered, appears to have been connected with the enterprize 
of Eſſex ), the apparent errand was that of congratulation to Elizabeth 
on her late deliverance.” The prudent queen, conſcious of her ſucceſſor's 
increaſing intereſt in her own cabinet, received the meſſage kindly, without 
examining into its ſincerity ; and added 2cool. to the penſion of the needy 
prince. The ambaſſadors, who were men of talents, are believed, during 
their ſtay in London, to have negotiated in the court of Elizabeth with 
2 equal ſecreſy and ſucceſs, and to have effectually ſmoothed their maſter's 
Y path to the Engliſh throne. The important advice, and even the regular 
3 correſpondence, of the ſecretary Cecil, they certainly ſecured. 

Tranſactions on the Flemiſh coaſt, where Sir Francis Vere, with a few 
Engliſh ſoldiers [110], defended Oftend againſt the vaſt force of the Arch- 


duke 
AJ NOTES. 
3 * 10] The great loſs of the Engliſh in one aflault, and the bravery of their conduct, 
_ may be found well detailed in Camden's complete hiſtory ; where he tells us of © Eſquire 
® John Carewe, of Antony, in Cornwall,“ who, ſeeing his arm carried off by a | Cannon ball 
1 ® Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 127. + Spotiſwood, p- * 


3 Johnſtone, p. 289. Birch, vol. ii. p. 5 10. 
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A. D. 1601. duke Albert, had at this juncture drawn Henry IV. of France to the 
fe SY ſhores of the Britiſh Channel ; both Elizabeth and the French monarch ear- 
i neſtly wiſhed for an interview ; but reaſons of ſtate and of œconomy pre- 
vented the meaſure, and they contented themſelves with reciprocal meſ- 

ſages of amity. 
Montjoy re- Elizabeth had never been in greater hazard of loſing Ireland, PERS in 
A. 1601. Economy, and a miſtaken policy, had tempted her to pay the 
Spaniards, troops in that country with a debaſed coin. Her generals, while exerting 2 
themſelves to prevent a mutiny on this ſcore, were alarmed by two ſepa- 2 
rate Spaniſh invaſions, each ſeconded by the faithleſs Tyrone and his nu- 9 
merous dependents; the bravery and conduct, however, of Montjoy and 


Carew, and the good fortune of the Engliſh queen, diſſipated this peri- AY 


lous confederacy, and reduced every Spaniard to ſurrender at diſcretion. I : 
Yet in one ſpot the Spaniards and their allies had muſtered 7,000 men “*; I 1 
while in Kinſale (which they meant to relieve) Don John D' Aguilar lay jm 


with 4,000 veterans, and many rebellious natives. The foreigners were 
ſent ſafely to Spain; and D'Aguilar gave to his court ſo diſcouraging an 
account of Tyrone and the Iriſh attached to his intereſt, that no more ſup- 


— 


NOTES. 


to a very conſiderable diſtance from him, followed it, picked it up, and calmly carried is 
back into the town. 
The extract which follows, taken from Collins's Peerage, Art. Percy, will prove, that to 
refuſe a challenge grounded on motives of private ſpleen, is conſiſtent with the character of 
A brave and tried ſoldier ; perhaps no one elſe can do it. 
3 In 1602, are dated many papers relating to a moſt regular defiance which paſſed between 
So | Henry Earl of Northumberland, and Sir Francis Vere, in conſequence of a miſunderſtand- 
| ing while they both ſerved in Oſtend. The earl directs his letters to the vallorous and wor- 
thie captayne Sir Francis,” &c. Yet, in one of them, he proteſts that Sir Frauncis Veere was 
a knave and cowarde ; and that in flearinge and gearinge lyke a common buffoon, would 
8 wronge men of all conditions, and had neyther the honeſtye nor the courage to ſatisfye any.“ 
| This Sir Francis anſwers thus : © Becauſe I refuſed to meete you uppon your peremptorye 
and fooliſhe ſummons, you conclude mee, &c. &c. to be a knave, a cowarde, and a buffoon ; 
| whereuppon you have procured mee to ſet aſide all reſpecte to your perſon, and to ſays 
- chat you are a moſt lyinge and unworthie lord.” 


The queen interfered and prevented the duel. Many more particulars may be found in | 
— Peerage, Art. Percy. 


| Winwood, vol. i. p. 369. 
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plies of men were ſent from N __ the reyolters were : till aided A. b. 1601. 

with amm unition. . 9 
It was now that Elizabeth Rood i in great neal of money. Her "I 

ment granted it to her liberally ; and ſhe in return aſſured her commons, 

that ſhe would annul the moſt odious among the grants of monopoly. She Monopolies 

kept her word, and relieved her people from ſome of thoſe patents which _— * 

impeded the free ſale of ſalt, oil, Karch, and other . oa the com- : | 

mons thanked her and were diffolved. 2 

The year 1601 was witneſs to a hudable exertion of a defporic tribu- 

nal, the Star-chamber, _ behalf of * ee 1 injured Aue Lord 

Eſſex's widow [IT TJ. i 


Though far advanced in iſe; had harraſfed by pci Wintkebre Cra), 


Elizabeth ſtill continued to purſue the Spaniards with unceaſing ſpirit. Her bunte 


_ er nn. and Monſon ſought the E eb at the Azores, _ by ſea. 
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Ln}! During the agonies with ain der: 47 nete this . lady 
| had concealedin a private cabinet ſome letters which ſhe thought would hurt the earl's cauſe. 
A wicked domeſtic having diſcovered, them, had the inhumanity to threaten the counteſs 
(then lying in), that he would ſend the pieces to the ſecretary of ſtate, unleſs ſhe would 
pay him zobol. With difficulty the poor lady raiſed 117ol. For this large ſum the trea- 
cherous villain only n rd ene and reſerved the ende. ? 
re eee Fett tt: Lei zee 19 
The tarichagiber ragk up A ſned.the werk zoool and nailed his ears to the 
pillory ; 20001, of the fine were given to the countels, Inox. 
[112] The ingratitude and fall of Effex had almoſt Wie the high- -ſpirited daughter We 
of Henry VIII. to Phrenfy. Real! a letter in the Nugz Antique from Sir John Harring- | 
ton, dated late in 1601. She is much disfavoured and unattired, and theſe troubles waſte 
der much. She difregardeth everie coftlic cover that comethito her table, and taketh little 
but manchet and ſuecory pottage, Exer new meſſage from the, city doth diſturb. ber, 
and the frowns on all the ladies.) Again, the mapy evill plots and deſigns hath oyercome 
her highneſs's ſweet temper. Sbe walks much in her privy chamber, and ſtamps, much at ill 
news; nd thruſts her ruſty [word at times into the arras in great rage.” Again, The dan- 
gers are over and yet ſhe keeps a ſword by her table; and in the P. S. * ſo diſordered is 
all order, that her highneſs has worne bur: une Thange of rayment for many daies, and N 
ſwears much at thoſe that cauſe her griefs in fuch wile, to the noſmall diſcomiure of thoſe | 
that are about” hery Hors Efperially our ſweete lady Arundel,“ Ke. In another. letter, 


* 


© he oftenchides for ſmall netzled, in ſuch wiſe as to make theſe Aayre maides ofien cry 4 ; 
ah&bewail i in piteous ſort.” S WOO *. | | y 
Fot. IL, ParrL -- « © but 
, * | | | 
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AY x603- but they were guarded by fo ſtrong a ſquadron, that Lenin who had loſt 
his conſort, could not ſucceed againſt them. Joining afterwards with 
Monſon, he forced a paſſuge into Cerimbra in Portugal, where lay a rich 
carack guarded by eleven galleys, all which he deftroyed -or put to flight, 
and took the great ſhip, which produced a million of ducats. \ Other naval 
| ſucceſles againſt Spain marked the year 1602. Nor had a celebrated Ge- 


 noeſe commander, the Marquis Spinola, better fortune than the native 


. Spaniards; a fleet of armed galleys under his command, venturing into the 
Britiſh Channel, were attacked by Sir Robert Manſel male a mall __ 
and gither deſtroyed or utterly diſperſed. mores 55 Y 


— 


Montjoy The war in Ireland was now cloſed in the moſt W manner r dy the 


Trih bets, Prudence and aRivity of the lord-deputy Montjoy, whom the magnani- 


mous Elizabeth had continued in his government, notwithſtanding his al- 
moſt treaſonable attachment to the hapleſs Eſſex. The arch- rebel Tyrone 
was, by perpetual defeats, at length reduced to deſpair, while his wretched 
follo wers, expoſed both to the miſeries of ſword and famine, periſhed by 
thouſands ;. he yielded himſelf to the lord-deputy, and in the moſt ſubmiſ- 
five poſture humbly ſued for pardon f. When this was reported to the 
queen, ſhe refuſed to ſhew any mercy to ſo notorious a traitor; her mi- 
niſters, however, overpowered her reſentment ; Tyrone was, on the moſt 
humiliating terms, admitted to forgiveneſs, and e diſtrict of Ircland a ac- 

© LEnowleged the ſovereiguty of Eliaa been. 
Many letters paſſed about this time between owns of en aid the 
Engliſh: queen, concerning the conſpiracy which he had "diſcovered, and 
1 which was headed by Marechal Biron the Duke de Bouillon was involved 


in the guilt ; and Elizabeth, by) yajſing i in * nr, . ſome offence, a : 


| her old friend and AN. 
Within the date of e tht 4045 priefis 4 de Romi ith, 


ſettled in England, complained loudly of the Jeſuits, whoſe turbulent and | 


regicidal ptinciples, they affirmed, had made the whole body of Roman Ca- 
tholic eccleſiaſtics odious to the e eee and cauſed a new and 
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ſevere proclamation “ to be iſſued againſt them C i 13 J. In conſequence of A. P. 1602. 
this proteſt, ſome favor was ſhewn to the ſeculars by Elizabeth, who „ 


juſt diſcovered a new plot againſt her, in which Teſmond, a Jeſuit, and one 
Thomas Winter, were the conſpirators. 

And now a dark cloud was about to overcaſt the evening of chat day 1603. 
which had ſhone aut with ſuch luſtre in the eyes of ell Europe F. Melancholy nh of 
of the moſt black and immoveable kind, in 1603, overpowered the facul- 
ties of Elizabeth, and rendered her inſenſible to every foreign and domeſtic 
ſucceſs. Some have imputed this dreadful viſitation to the anxious jealouſy 
which ſhe felt at that attention which her penetrating eye had diſgerned 
_— ber courtiers [1 14] towards J. ames of Scotland. There is, how- 

| private dans l er, 


— 


NOTES. + 3 


* [113] Their plaints reached the ear of Pope Clement VIII. and he reſtrained the ſons 
of Loyola by a bull. The revengeful brotherhood in a year or two wrote againſt the infal- 
libility of the papal chair; and the pontiff in return denied to the founder of the Jeſuits the 
honor of canonization, .- [D Tuov,Canpen, &c. 

The memorial which the ſeculars publithed. Aid honor to their own candor, and to the 
clemency of the Engliſh queen. It proved, that during the firſt eleven years of her reign 
not one Roman Catholic, layman or prieſt, was moleſted for his religion. That during 
the next twelve years only twelve prieſts had been executed, and thoſe moſily for treaſon. 3 
But that after _ when the Jeſuits entered the iſland, fifty had * put to death and | 
fifty-five baniſhed, [Cup Ex. 

There is a = Is ſhrouds theſe tranſactions which can never (now) be ſhaken off. 
The ſeculars ſeem to have acquainted Elizabeth with many inſtances of a dark and ſuſpici- 
ous correſpondence between Scotland and Rome. Henry IV. of France was ſtrangely 
alarmed at it, and directed his ambaſſadors to watch the motions of James's reſidents. Vet, 
from the indifference of Elizabeth on this. ſubject, we muſt ſuppoſe that there was no 
really dangerous project on foot. Perhaps an. examination into the conduct and character of 
the queen of Scotland, Anne of Benmark, wok: ſolve the myſtery. She is ſaid to have had 
agents at Rome unknown to James. 

[114] The following curious anecdote is aa by a venerable author. Henry IV. 
of France ſeems to have had ſome myſterious project concerning the Engliſh crown. He had 


_ - anſwered the Duke of Lenox abruptly, when ſent by James 4 little before this period to , 
| found his ſentiments, and he now made his ambaſſador intimate to Cecil what danger he 


muſt fuſtain on the acceffion of the ſon of that queen, to whom be had been ſuch an enemy. 
But the wary courtier only anſwered him by moral ſentences, and communicated the over- 
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1 — even much more probable cauſe to be alleged: the tale till lately has 
„ beerm thought a fiction; but papers, which have been within a few years _ 
| 5 br Jaid before the public, give ſtrong authority to believe it true “. yo! 
* When the Earl of Eſſex was in the higheſt favor with his royal miſtreſs, 
be once ventured to tell her of the perpetual anxiety which beſer him 
wen duty demanded his abſence, leſt his rivals, who he knew fur 
5 rounded her, ſhould deprive him of her good opinion; and he ſnould be 
condenined, unheard, to loſe her ſmiles, which he valued more than 1g 
life. The queen, affected with his earneſtneſs, gave him from her finger a 
ring as a pledge of her eſteem; promiſing at the ſame time that, let his 
ſituation be ever ſo deſperate, at the ſight of that token ſhe would give him 
audience, and hear him with candor. Eſſex preſerved this precious giſt 
0 through all his diſgraces, until aſter he was ſentenced to death, and then * 
3 7 thought the time was come to prove its value. | 
my . Unhappily it was, the Counteſs of Nottingham to. . entruſted the 
__ a e jewel; a more unfit meſſenger he could not have found ; ſince, be- 
1 ä | fides the animoſity borne to him by the lord-admiral, her huſband, the lady 
7 herſelf i is believed to have loved Eſſex, and to have bitterly felt the pangs | 
| „ of diſappointment when he married another woman. 
3 9 In ſhort, the carried not the ring: and Elizabeth, after ring many 
 . CS. delays, diſguſted at the obſtinacy of her favorite kene erer Gp 
1 „ her-mercy); igned che warrant for his execution. 5 4 
| . 8 ©. Nottingham, in in 1603, drawing near her end, ſent a preſſing meſſage to the 
 *»queen, to intreat 2 fight of her majeſty before her death. Elizabeth, who 
. had dearly loved her, flew to the ſummons ; but when ſhe had heard the ſoul» 
| | harrowing confeſſion; ſhe graſped the expiring criminal, ſhook her, and almoſt 
cdWe.eee her from her bed; Gad, faid the, © may forgive you, but Inever can. 
* 2 that moment ſhe pn all eo | and not el refuſed me- 


.* 


| eee Norks. N 
1 %% ⁵—; 1 
. | would not, at fome others had dane, needlefely hazard. his fortune and reputation before che 
tima The king of Scots anſwered him, that he did right to be cautious; « for,” faid he, © 
8 honeſtly enough, * dees el your fortune and reputation would render you the leſs valuable 
80 my intereſt,”  [SyaT18WOOD, | 
®* Birch's Negotiation, ane Dirch's Memains, vol. ii. p. 481, 505. 


dicines, 


— 


Ch. Nut I. 62. Crit and Mili ARV. | _—_ 


dicines, but even neceſſary food, Ten days and nights ſhe. lay on a carpet, A. D. 1603. 
leaning her head on a cuſhion, and not permitting; herſelf to be put into * 
bed v. Nature now appeared almoſt exhauſted ; and her great officers, de- 
ſpairing of her life, ventured to aſk, whom ſhe would have for her ſuc- 

cefſor ?? To this ſhe faintly anſwered, that her throne was a throne of 

kings ;*- and, by. ſigns, agreed to the, appointment of James the ſon of 


Mary. Soon aſter ſhe expired [115], having expreſſed with her laſt breath She dies. 


her truſt i in the Almighty [116]. g 
The perſon of the deceaſed queen was 1 tall, and 3 a 4 Lag Ie chants 

her complexion. was fair, and her hair yellow: as to the qualities of her ber. 8 

mind they were paradoxical; though in general ceconomiical, ſhe was ſome- 

times wildly profuſe : ſhe had a comprehenſive underſtanding, and yet 


— 


NOTES, 


[ 115] On the 24th of March, 1603, aged fixty-nine years fix months and. ſeven days.. 27 
[116] Among the numberleſs tributes of the muſes. to the perfections e the f 
nn. is not the leaſt elegant: | | 


Juno potens ſceptris et mentis acumine Pallas, 
Et roſeo Veneris fulget in ore decor; 
Adfuit Elizabeth Juno perculſa refugit, 
Obſtupuit Pallas, erubuitque Venus. 
N | Imitated, | 
The” Juno boaſt her power, the? Pallas ſhine 
In wit, tho' Venus vaunt her charms divine; 
| Behold Eliza comes, ſham'd. Juno fled, | L 
For envy Venus bluſh'd, * Pallas hung her head. A 


Nor are the following lines (which a great 2 ſtyles © paſſionate KY doleful'), wich · 


deut true affection, although they will probably cauſe more ſmiles than tears. 


I) be queene was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every ſtroke the oares their tears let fall; 
Swans clung about the barge, fiſh under water 
Wept out their eyes of pearle, and ſwome blind after ; 
Fthinke the bargemen might with eaſier thighes, V 
Have row'd her thither in her people's eyes; 
But howſoe'er (thus much my thoughts have ſcan'd); 
Shad come by water, had ſhe come by land. 


* Strype, vol. iv. No. 276. a 2 
| could "I. 


. 
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A. D. ob could deſcend to the moſt ill-founded and trivial attachments [117], and 
Oe the- moſt unwomanly fits of paſſion [118]. Her ſpirit was maſculine, and 


her courage undaunted [119]; her ſpeech at Tilbury camp was expreſſive 
© of true bravery,” and inſpired her ſoldiers with patriotiſm and valor z when 
Eſſex was leading a party of rebels through her capital, ſhe was calm and 
unconcerned: nor had ſhe ſhewn the ſmalleſt ſymptom. of fear, when ſhe 
had reaſon to believe that Spain, France, and Scotland, were ready to join 
the mal - contents in her realm with their united force: Yet a worthleſs, un- 

: pfincipled minion, a Leiceſter, could overawe this great but inconſiſtent 


" Windy and could ute; in 1598, from a miſtreſs who knew him to be a 
Gt a/ N 08 


— 


NOTES. 


[147] Beſides the fondneſs which ſtie ſhowed to the laſt for her own wrinkled and 
faded charms, ſhe doted ſo much on fine habits, that ſhe is ſaid to have left in her wardrobe 
3000 various ſaits of clothes. Yet, although to gain the ſuffrage of Melvill in favor of her 
beauty, ſhe dreſſed every day in the varied attire of ſome new nation, ſhe yet is never 
painted or engraved unleſs loaded with pearls, and enormous in her ruff. * Ft happenede,” 
fays Sir John Harrington, that Ladie M. Howarde was poſſeſſede of a rich border pow - 
dered wyth golde and pearle, -and a yelvet ſuit belonginge thereto, which moved many to 
envye ; nor did it pleaſe the queen, who thoughte it exceeded hew owne. One day the queen 
did ſend privately and got the ladies rich veſture which the put on herſelf, and came forthe 


- - 
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che chamber amonge the ladies. The kirtle and border were far too ſhort for her majeſtie's 


height, and ſhe aſkede every one, How they likede her new faſhioned ſuit ?” At lengthe, 
ſhe aſked the owner herſelf, © If it was not made too ſhort and ill- becoming? which the 


poore ladie did readilye conſent to. Why then, if it become not nes as being too Hort, 


| Tam mynded it ſhall never become 2hee as being too fine.” [NV ANTIK 


[118] When her majeſty was moved ſhe ſwore heartily, and was by no means ſparing of 


ber blows. Indeed, the hiſtory of the chaſtiſements beſtowed by the right hand of Eliza- 


beth, from her firſt exertion upon record (when entering the Tower to certain death, as ſhe 
thought), related by Holingſhed, to the laſt bitter ſhake which ſhe beſtowed on the malicious 
Nottingham, iricluding her menacing Sir James Melvill with her fiſt when he ſurprized her 
playing on the virginals, the blows laviſhed on her maids of honor, and the memorable box 
on the ear beſtowed on the gallant Eſſex, might afford great amuſement. The celebrated 
and ill-judged letter . Mary to Elizabeth (ſee page 71) is very copious on this ſub- 


. I 


[419] The eccentric Pope Sura V. was heard to wiſh for one evening's converſation 


with Elizabeth in her younger times: The produce” (6d the ſanguine pontiff) © muſt 


have been an Alexander,” [BuaxET's RRTORHMATIOx. 
r to n a which de paart in backe with bir hand d 4 good daſh, 
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j baffled, heartleſs ſoldier, a ien to Ne over the whole military A P. 1603, 
tf force of England. — 


3 Far from being deficient in e Elizabeth was really - 
1 ed; danced, ſung, and wrote well; and, as a poet [120], equalled moſt of 
1 her contemporaries : what her ſentiments as to religion were, cannot, per- 
® 7; - ,.. NOTES. 
10 [120] | Even in the trifling rebus, Elizabeth could deign to excell. Few of the ſpecies 
| are ſuperior to that which ſhe made on Mr. Noel: 
© The word of denial, and letter of fifty, 
$ Are that gentleman” s name, who will never be thrifty,” 
— 1 6 [Cor rixs's PzzrAGE, 
22 That ſhe was favored by the 3 in more ſerious compoſitions, the following intereſt - e 
* ing verſes will teſtify. They were pfbbably made when ſhe was diſpleaſed with Papiſts 
3 or Puritans, The mention of her ruſtie ſword? is highly characteriſtic. Poſſibly Mary 
3 Stuart and Norfolk were in her thoughts when ſhe penned the ft and fixth ſtanza, and the 
4 miſſionaries returning from Pouay, or perhaps from Geneva, when the ſeventh, 
3 The dread of future foes, - Ihe daazled eyes, with pride 
A Exyles my preſent joye ; And great ambition blynde, 
2 And wit me warns to ſhunne ſuch ſnares hall be unſeal'd by worthy wightes, 
. As thretten mine annoye. 2. +; Whoſe foreſights falſehood fynde. 
] 8 For falſhoode now dothe flowe, The daughter of debate, 2 
29 And ſubjects faith dothe ebbe, That diſcord aye doth ſowe, 
1 Which ſhould not be, if reaſon rul'd, Shall reape no gaine where former rule 
W Or wiſdom wove the webbe. Still peace has taughte to flowe, ; 
1 1 Py VII. | 
* But clouds of joys untry d. No forrain baniſh'd wight 
3 Do cloak aſpiring minds; | Shall ankor in this port, 1 
1 Which tarne to rage of late report, Our realme brooks no ſeditious ſets, 
OY By courſe of changed kindes, Let them elſewhere reſort. | 
8 IV. | N 
3 The toppes of hope ſuppoſe, ‚ My ruſtie ſword through reſte 
1 The roote of rewe ſhall be: Shall firſte his edge employe, | 
x | And fruitleſs of their grafted guyle, | To polle the toppes that ſeek ſuch change, 
J _ 5 As ſhortlie all ſhall ſee. Or gape for ſuch-like joye. 
"2 | | [NV Antiques 
FP a 
Y ; DES Ns hap 5, 
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£20 © .. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VII. 
A.D. 1603. * be properly aſcertained ; circumſtances we know muſt have, at wy 
| TE rate, fixed her in the Proteſtant faith. 
1 38 The Engliſn common people were certainly happier during her reign 
_ ©; HE than they had ever before been, and to this day they retain a grateful re- 
1 gerd for her memory. Yet ſhe was no friend to liberty, but watchfully 


A 8 checked thoſe faint dawnings of its ſplendor, which now and then pervaded 

818. the gloom of deſpotiſm ; nor was the adminiſtration of juſtice in her time 
1 ; calculated to ſecure either life or property. Had ſhe lived in a private ſta- 
_ "is 3 tion, Elizabeth would perhaps have been hated and ridiculed ; on a throne, | 
__ ſhe was enabled to hide. her leſs commendable qualities under the blaze of K. 


4 . > a vaſt and magnanimous heroiſm. The fagacity. of her counſellors, the | i 
: 4 | bravery of her commanders by ſea and land, were ſtrong proofs of the | 4 
5 ſtrength of that diſcernment, which could diſcover an 25 773 talents | 1 

1575 R in properly adapted ſervices. * 
3 © 1 In fine, when the weak and ſpiritlefs fate of England, at the its of the I 
5 - 2 of Mary, i is confidered; a nd when we find the condition of the realm NY 
6 ſo altered in the ſpace of a few years by the witchcraft of Elizabeth's »h 


wd, that, Ike her father Henry, ſhe was enabled to hold the balance E: 
bk Europe; when we find the Proteſtant faith firmly ſettled i in England, the 
1 commerce of the iſland increaſed, her fleets become powerful, and her 
1 friendſhip earneſtly ſought for by all nations, we cannot, without the greateſt 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VIII. 


_ CHAP. I. —PART II. 


W4 SECTION 7. 


THz cry IL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE ACCES- 


SION OF MARY, A. D. 1542, TO HER FLIGHT INTO ENGLAND, A. P. 1568. 


HE confufion in which the Wa of Scotland was involved by A. D. 1542. 


the rout of Solway, the death of the king, and the age and ſex o 


the infant Mary, the undoubted fucceſſor to the throne, was unutterable; — — at 


ſunk in the darkeſt gloom, the unfortunate James V. had neglected every _— ac- 
precaution, and had lefr the education of his daughter and the adminiſtra- 


tion of his realm utterly to the decifion-of chance. 
The regency found two immediate claimants. The one, Cardinal Bea- —＋ 41 

toun, an inſolent unſeeling prieſt, a perſecutor of the reformed more ecney. 

through policy than bigotry, ſubtle in counſel and violent in action; 

his claim was grounded on a teftament which he produced, as written by 

tis eee prince ; the forgery was, however, ſo very apparent, that 


©.» + <4 8 = * : | 5 4 . 4 
Sadleir's Letters, p. 161. . 
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A. D. 1542. it ruined his cauſe, and united every voice in favor of the Earl of Arran, a 
ba aa prince of the blood, inclined to the reformed faith, gentle in his nature, 
| but rendered by a 8 conſtitution, and a fickleneſs of diſpoſition, ſtill 
more unfit ſor the government of a turbulent people than his auſtere and 


unpopular competitor. In the interim, the Engliſh. monarch, into whoſe 


hands the fatal rout of Solway had thrown'all the martial nobility of Scot - 


March pro- land, inſtantly conceived the plan of uniting the iſland-realms by marrying 
| Raus . his ſon Edward to the infant Mary. With Henry VIII. there was little 
interval between the deſign and execution. He treated the captive lords 


with hoſpitality, and at a convivial party to which he invited? them he at 


the ſame time " prop6ſed and obtained their joint conſent [1] to is fa- 


vorite project. They were all releaſed and permitted to repair homewards, 
on this condition alone, *-that-they-ſhould-return as priſoners, if any ob- 
74 ſtacle ſhould prevent the accompliſhment of the match. 

Agreed'o Henry, and by the Earls of Angus and Douglas, chiefs long reſident in Eng- 
12 land, reached Edinburghi every thing ſeemed to favor their commiſſion. 
A ſtrong party, including the Proteſtants, was eager to unite with Eng- 
land; and the cardinal, who alone was capable of exciting a faction to coun- 
teract the meaſure, by being thrown into priſon was rendered inactive. 
Terms of alliance were : propoſed. by Henry; and, after having been modi- 
fied by the Scottiſh parliament ſo as to ſecure the total independence of the 

Sb ane were accepted by the regent and the legiſlature F. 
Cardinal But the artful cardinal, having regained his liberty, ſoon —.— the tice 
Len. of affairs. His intrigues excited numbers to oppoſe. the treaty ; ſome 
— from motives of religion, and others, of national animoſity and rivalry, He 
DG - confined the n NI. and et een, inſulted the bannt 
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wad „ n 9 to have W now, dat we court 'of England firſt diſcovered the true ſyſtem 
* with a fierce but not opulent nation; or, to uſe the words of an elegant hiſtorian, 
Tue ſituation of the country, and the bravery of the people, made the conqueſt of Scot- 


land impofible; but the national poverty, and the violence of faction, rendered it an eaſy 


matter to divide and to govern it.“ The original warrants for remitting large ſums into 


Scotland, during more than one minority, ref Kill extant. [Buznzr, ROBERTSON. 
* Holingſhed, p. 959 42-2504 Herbert, p. 234+ 
3 Rym, Pad tom. xiv. p. 781, 796... 1-49 
of 


| When the lords, accompanied by Sir Ralph Sadleir f the ambaſſador of 
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Ch. I. Part II. 61. Civit and Mitrrany; 
of Henry, and treated with contempt the new agree ment with the 


' Engliſh nation: the timid, unſteady regent he ſo completely overawed, 


that he perſuaded him not only to renounce the Engliſh alliance “, but 
publicly to abjure the Proteſtant doctrines, and to join in a molt active 
—— of his late brethren in the goſpel. 
The verſatility of Arran proved fatal to the intereſt of Matthew, Earl of 
Lenox, an accompliſhed young nobleman, nearly [2] related to the 
crown of Scotland. The cardinal had invited him from France that he 
might oppoſe him to the intereſt of the regent; but, as he had now 
found in Arran a ſuppleneſs equal to his wiſhes, he neglected the new- 
comer as unneceſſary to his deſigns: Lenox, who felt the inſult, em- 
ployed the money which he had received from France, for other purpoſes, 
in raiſing troops; and, by the celerity of his motions, had nearly ſurprized 
the cardinal and the royal family ; but ſuffering himſelf to' be deluded by 
the deceitful promiſes of Beatoun, he found their accompliſhment delayed 
until his money was gone, and his ſoldiers for want of pay had quitted him. 
He had. now no courſe left but to feek refuge with the Engliſh forces 
which Henry, making policy give way to reſentment, had ſent f to re- 
venge the capricious conduct of the Scottiſh adminiſtration. Lenox was re- 
ceived with open arms, and the Lady Margaret Douglas, niece to the 


king, given to him in marriage; although the ſteady patriotiſm of his de- 


pendents had prevented him from delivering up Dunbarton to 1 as 
he had engaged to do. 


The ravages which the Engliſh army made in a Gong and defence- 


less country, have already been told in a former diviſion; and although it 


is frequently neceſſary, in writing the hiſtory of the ſiſter kingdoms, to repeat 


NOTES. 

Lz] Arran and Lenox claimed by deſcent from the princeſs Mary, daughter of James II. 
and wife to James, Lord Hamilton; to whom they both were grandſons : but, as the legi- 
timacy of Arran depended on a divorce which his father had obtained from a pope againſt 
Elizabeth Home, a former wife, the ſubtle cardinal eaſily perſuaded him how much it was 
his intereſt to ſupport the S of Rome,; and all *. e. 

3 | [Caaurvns' s PennAGE. 
„ Sadleir's Letters, p. 339, 356. b Holingſhed, p- 961, 
| R2 many 
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lected, flies 
to England. 


1544 
The Eng- 


liſh invade 
Scotland. 


Their ra- 


vages. 
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Suffice it then to 45 Ant "oe troops of of Henry, Wang 680 to aſhes | 


 Fdinburgh and Leith, with villages, caſtles, 8c. without number, retired 
to the Engliſh borders after a. moſt inhuman campaign , which had added 


| The Scots little to his dominions, but had nearly united the Scots in a general deteſ- 


er tation of any connection wie a Ae who could A 60 0 8 en a 


| W in tte 
1545- The war was carried on 0 next two years in 0 Sa ae 
manner by the impolitic Henry, and with the fame fatal indolence on the part 
of Scotland: once, indeed, an Engliſh detachment under Sir Ralph Evers 
20 7 was defeated with the loſs of 1000 men f by Norman Leſſie, a gallant parti- 
2 zan, fon to the Lord Rothes'; and a ſtrong body of French troops under 
land. Des Lorges landing in Scotland at that period, ſeemed to promiſe conſi- 
derable aid to che cardinal's party 3 but that inſolent and brutal prieſt found 
means to affront the commander (whom he diſliked) fo groſsly, that he 
never would afterwards agree to an interview, -even for the moſt neceſſary 
_ conſultations concerning the war. This diſpute, and the extreme inexpe- 
Hence of the regent and of the cardinal in' military operations, expoſed 
the country to new and ruinous inroads ; but no great event occurred be- 
1546, fore the month of June 1545, when the magnanimity of Francis I. of 


peace with France, procured a peace for his faithful alles at his own coſt 1; for no 


England. other motive could have probably induced him to lay down his arms while 


Boulogne was in the power of England. But this is a folitary inſtance of 
' good faith in à nation for whoſe cauſe Scotland had exerted unremitted 


_ valor, and ſuffered innumerable hardſhips, aan a ſeries of three hundred 
years. 


 Tneffeftual. Even this peace never came to effect; ; for the death of Francis falling out 


- preciſely at that period, his ſucceſſor refuſed to ratify the agreement. 
© Before the final ſettling of this important treaty, the imperious and in- 


Dead of human Beatoun met the fate he had long merited $3 and the caſtle of. St. 
dae. wee e een ee e ike, + eee enen 


. p. 288.  Halingthed, "TSS ys 185 | 
t Herbert, p. 255. Rym. Fd. tom. xv. p. 95. 
5 Barnet's Reformation, vol. i. p. 333. Buchanan, lib, xy, 


time, 


zp © 
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time, by thoſe who had ſlain him, againſt the whole military force [3] of A. P. 1546. 
Scotland. Theſe valiant aſſaſſins were ſupplied from time to time, by ſea, "WY 
with money, arms, and proviſions, from the Engliſh king ; and it is proba- 

ble that the Scottiſh regent was cautious of driving them to deſpair, as his 

fon, whom the cardinal had kept near him as nnen was now 

in their power. 


But at the criſis when they expected to be relieved by Henry, at the head 1547. 
of a powerful army, that active and impetuous monarch breathed his laſt; 
and the neceſlary attention to the ceremonials of his ſon's acceſſion, pre- 
vented the immediate march of the Engliſh army, and gave time for 
Henry II. of France to ſend Leon Strozzi, a veteran officer, with troops 
and artillery, who ſoon reduced the conſpirators to extremities. They in- 
ſiſted, however, on the moſt honorable terms; their lives and goods to be St. An- 


| drew's caltl 
fafe, and themſelves to be treated as priſoners of war in France. The — : 


caſtle was the only ſufferer; it was razed to the ground as having been the 
ſcene of a cardinal's murther. ; 
An invaſion of the north by the Protector of England “, came too late Ex liſh in- 
to fave the tenants of the caſtle, We have already ſeen in the Engliſh 72" 2nd 
hiſtory the event of that invaſion, and how the army of the Duke of So- quences, 
merſet, after having eſcaped from extreme danger merely by the inexperi- 
ence of the Scottiſh regent, gained the battle of Pinkie (or Muſſelburgh), 
and in conſequence had the whole country at diſcretion. 
How the Protector loſt theſe advantages by the turbulent ſtate of affairs 
at home, which obliged him to return ſouthwards without taking the ne- 
ceffary meaſures to ſecure a port where ſuccors might be landed for the 
troops which were left in garriſon at Haddington, &c. has been already 
related. It is only neceſſary to ſay, that the wayward ſtar which directed 
the fortune of England at this period, turned even her brighteſt ſucceſſes 


. 
— E 
- 


[3] The whole train which the regent could bring againſt the caſtle, ſeems to have 
conſiſted of only two battering cannon, named © Crook-mow — Dumb Meg.“ 


[Lixpsar. 
The battle at Floddon had deprived Scotland of her fine® pieces of ordnance, and the con- 


fuſion of the ſucceeding minority had given no leiſure for reparation, 
* Holingſhed, p. g80. Hayward, p. 279. 55 
n into 
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AD. 1547: into misfortunes; and that it was the terror conſequent to the loſs of the battle 


5 of Pinkie, which hurried on the Scots to the fatal plan of delivering their infant 


France. queen into the hands of the French. This meaſure was ſteadily oppoſed by. 


1545 a moderate party, who foreſaw in the meaſure, dependence on France, ruin 
to the reformed; and perpetual war with England. But the intereſt of the 
queen-dowager (who was ſiſter to the Duke of Guiſe), of the regent, who 

was promiſed a penſion and the French dukedom of Chatelherault, and of 

the clergy, who dreaded the religion as much as the politics of England, 
overpowered the voice of reaſon, and young Mary embarked for France, 

the deſtined ſpouſe of the Dauphin. She was received with tranſport at 
that elegant court where Catherine di Medicis preſided ; and an education 
allotted to ber, which, if it did not guard the purity. of her infant mind, 

| moſt certainly added _ 8 grace 7 n to her . 
ſon. 

- Meanwhile, Henry II. of France, grateful for the ae he had e 
ent Deſſe, a favorite general, with a ſtrong auxiliary corps, to aſſiſt in 
driving the Engliſh from their acquiſitions in Scotland. The new com- 
mander was not fortunate ; he beſieged Haddington“, a fort which incom- 
moded the capital, in- vain. 'He made, indeed, a plundering inroad into 
England with ſome ſucceſs [4]; but on his return to Edinburgh, he ſo 


French in- far countenanced the natural inſolence of his countrymen, that, in a trifling 


— ot quarters, his ſoldiers took up arms and flew Hamilton, Pro- 


voſt of Edinburgh, a veteran officer, and his ſon; beſides ſeveral citizens 
of diſtinction who interpoſed in the fray. For this temerity Defſe was re- 
called; and De Thermes, a man of a more conciliating diſpoſition, was ſent 
to Scotland in his room: with him arrived Montluc Biſhop of Valence, who 
was appointed by the regent Chancellor of the kingdom; but was ſoon frighted 
from his office by the unconcealed ſigns of diſguſt whick the fierce, un- 


— 


. 
— 


NOTES. 


l. A high-fyirited Engliſh prieſt of Northumberland, vexed to the ſoul at ſeeing 
theſe depredations carried on with impunity, and himſelf a captive, threw-himſelf on the 
refuſed-meat and drink, kept his eyes reſolutely ſhut, and died. This is ſaid to 

have aftoniſhed the French beyond meaſure. [His r. or Reyormarion, 


\ 


* Holingſhed, p. 995. Buchanan, lib. xv. | 
. | poliſhed 
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ſcrupled not to afford him, and returned in haſte to | his AD. 1548. 
poliſhed Scots ſcrup ord him re 


own country [5]. 

De Thermes, taking advantage of the inſurrections in England, and the 1549. 
diviſions in its cabinet, which prevented any military exertions, reduced 
Broughty caſtle ; and obliged the garriſon to evacuate the fortreſs of Had- 
dington . In theſe enterprizes, he found no affectionate aid from the 
natives; that inſolence with which the French have ever been uſed to 
behave to foreign nations, had already ſoured the irritable temper of their 
antient allies, and there were few among the Scots who did not already wiſh 
the fatal yoyage of Mary recalled. 

A peace which ſoon occurred , delivered Scotland from theſe odious 1350. 


Peace with 


auxiliaries; but as the ſame predilection for French counſels appeared England. 
among the rulers, and as the ſovereign was in French hands, the 5 . 
dence of the kingdom was no more [6]. 

It was now that the ambition, natural to the houſe of Guiſe, and the in- 


tereſted counſels of her brothers, excited the queen-dowager to aim at the _— of 
the queen- 


fole government of Scotland; and after a journey | to France [7], where dowager. 


NOTES. 


[5] Read Melvill's Memoirs for a very laughable tale of the Biſhop of Valence's recep- 
tion by O'Dogherty, a hoſpitable ſavage, at Loch Foyle in Ireland, on his return to France. 
And of the laudable pains taken by two friars — harlotꝰ that could 
ſpeak Engliſh. 

[6] A ſtronger proof of this fact cannot be demanded, than the total n b in the ar- 
ticles of peace with which Panter, the ambaſſador of Scotland, who was preſent at the con- 
ferences, is treated. His name never once occurs ; but the intereſts of Scotland are under- 
taken by the commiſſioners of France. [Rru. Fab. TOM, xv. 

| Bitterly were the Scots reminded of this ſurrender of their independence, when, on the 
Maſter of Erſkine's application to Edward VI. for an explanation of ſome part of the treaty 
relative to the borders, it was anſwered, * that all ſuch proceedings muſt paſs through the 
medium of the French king's miniſters; © and we ſhall accordingly make anſwer to him, 
with whom the treaty has been concluded, and not with you,” [IzD. 


[7] See in Biſhop Leſly's Hiſtory, a long and curious- account of the reception given 


by Edward VI. of England to Mary of Guiſe on her return, and of the very intereſting 


converſation between them, concerning the marriage of the young queen. The great po- 
liteneſs, and the total want of fincerity on each fide, might have ſuited a faſhionable inter- 
view a modern times. 
." * Rym. Fad. tom. xv. p. 255, 273. + Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 351. 
1 Leſly, lib. x. p. 4:3. Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 355. 
Peper 
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A.D. 1550. proper meaſures for this important change were concerted, ſhe degan her 
om adage operations with all the winning ſubtlety of her ſex. She eafily gained to 


Arran's un- 
ſteadineſs. 


her fide the reformed party (which was not contemptible in numbers or 
rank), by promiſing a toleration ; but it was the regent himſelf with whom 
ſhe found moſt need to employ her addreſs ; ſhe corrupted, however, two 
of his moſt intimate counſellors, Panter, Biſhop of Rofs, and Sir Robert 
Carnegie; and, by their repreſentations, dazzled his unfteady mind with the 
view of vaſt advantages from the court of France“; a penſion of 12,000 
crowns for himſelf; and for his ſon, the command of the Scottiſh guards. 

Beſides this, ſhe offered peerages in Scotland for all his relations. | 
A few menaces artfully thrown in, joined in vanquiſhing the ſtability of Ar- 
ran, and he made little difficulty of promifing to yield up the regency to the 
adrait tempter; but his natural brother, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, a 
licentious and unprincipled prelate, yet clear-ſighted and reſolute, recovering 
from a dangerous illneſs [8] which had kept him at a diſtance during the 
negotiation, inſpired him with other thoughts, made him forfeit his engage- 
ments, and during two years rendered the attempt fruitleſs ; nor was it, 
at laſt, without ſtrong remonſtrances from France, a powerful interpoſition 
of the Proteſtant lords, and even the interference of the young queen (now 
almoſt twelve years of age), that Arran could be brought to conſent that 


5 Mary of Guiſe, the queen-dowager, ſhould be inveſted with the complete 
gency. CO eee nana © | 


| - NOTES. | | 
[8] That prelate had. been recovered from a diſeaſe which had brought kim to the 
point of death by Jerome Cardan, a wild philoſopher, who, from having ſtudied the powers 


of nature with an attention uncommon in his time, was reputed a magician, and was not 


averſe from the charge. He received from the archbiſhop a reward of 1,800 crowns. It 
was Cardan, of whom it is told, that a friend obſerving him muſing, and making moſt extra- 
ordinary grimaces, aſked him the reaſon: I am endeavoring,” replied the ſage, * to form 
my face into the exat reſemblance-of him who is to judge a cauſe of mine, that I may 
_ Alſo aflimilate my ſenſations to his, and fo dive into his ſentiments.” He died of volun- 
tary hunger in 3576, — 0 Be Gwh, as to the time of his de- 


ceaſe. [Dier. HisT. &c. 
eee b. Ledy, lib. *. p. 410, + Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 357. 


During 
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During this period, the ſiſter- nations were in a ſtate of peace, except on A. P. 1553. 
the borders [g] and in the Channel, where Edmonſtone, a Scot, who had | 
committed numberleſs piratical depredations, was taken by the Engliſh, and 
only ſaved from execution by the powerful mediation of the French admi- 
niſtration. 

The manners of the Scots (at this period more than commonly [10] 1554. 
turbulent) needed to be regulated by a ſtrong and even hang. Such was 
not that of the new- appointed regent. The love of her native country's Conduct of 
intereſt, and an unlimited devotement to the will of her relations, were the the regent. 
chief features in her character; and theſe qualities, amiable in themſelves, 
became, in the poſſeſſion of the dowager-queen, the bane of her government. 

Blindly obeying the mandates ſent from France, ſhe beſtowed the firſt 1555. 
places in the ſtate on French noblemen ; and thus at once made herſelf and 
her country, the objects of Scottiſh hatred “. 

A war now breaking out between England and France, the regent was 
directed by the French cabinet to raiſe a land-tax, which might enable her Projet wy 
to keep in pay a body of diſciplined troops, ſufficient to cauſe an important 
diverſion on the Engliſh border. Mary of Guiſe, however, proceeded no 
farther on this ſcheme, than to propoſe that every landed eſtate ſhould be 
regiſtered; for the very intimation of her deſign had nearly cauſed a revolt. 

Three hundred of the leſſer barons, or lairds, boldly remonſtrated againſt 
a plan which affected their minds, as unconſtitutional, unneceſſary, and con- 


NOTES, 


[o] In the Engliſh council-books, at this period, particular directions are given to the 
border commanders to protect the Greames. This clan, not acknowleged either by Eng- 
land or Scotland, ſeems to have wandered like a horde of Tartars, and to have ſided with 
each ſiſter · nation by turns. Some antiquaries have thought them a remnant of the Meatz. 
James I. of Great Britain took meaſures, at the beginning of his reign, utterly to annihi- 

late theſe hereditary pillagers. [Box pts HisToRY. 

Lo] In * Leſleus de Origine,” &c. may be found numerous inſtances of cool, delibe- 
rate murthers committed by divers of the Scots nobility at this juncture; concerning none 
of which there ſeems to have been any notice taken by government. The Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's and the Earl of Huntley were notorious among theſe titled aſſaſſins. The 
latter, on ſuſpicion only of a private injury, ſeized William Mac Intoſh, the head of a power- 
ful clan, and of his own authority ſtruck of his head, | [Uz1Supra. 


* Leſlie, lib. x. p. 521. Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 357. 
Vor. II. Panxr II. A ducive 
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A. D. 15 55. ducive to lavery: and they expreſſed themſelves as more uneaſy at 


1556. 


War with 
England. 


1557 · 


the thoughts of eſtabliſhing ſtipendiary ſoldiers, than at raiſing the fund to 
pay. them. The prudent regent inſtantly gave way, on the odium of the 
intention fell on the foreign counſellors *. | 

Mary had better ſucceſs in her next enterprize ; that of ſtirring up a war 
between the ſiſter-Kingdoms. She found, indeed, the nation unwilling to 
begin the conteſt ; but here ſhe exerted her talents, and artfully, by forti- 
fying a poſt near Berwick, provoked an attack from the Engliſh garriſon ; 
an incident which, although juſtifiable by the laſt treaty, yet failed not to 
rouze the animoſity of the Scots. An army was ſtraightway raiſed and 
marched to the borders ; but although D'Oyſel, who led the French auxi- 


- Haries, puſhed forward, croſſed the Tweed, and beſieged the often-diſputed 


caſtle of Werk, he found little hope of ſupport Gom his northern allies. 
The folly of ruſhing uninjured into a deftruftive war, and that merely to 
promote the intereſt of a foreign nation, had again preſented itſelf to their 
minds. They retreated: from the Tweed, and the army diſbanded; nor 
{except a few ſkirmiſhes, and the uſual border-plunderings [11]) did the 
whole war afford any event worth recording. 

It was about this time that the regent, to pleaſe the reformed party 
(which grateſul for her tacit toleration had not oppoſed her late meaſures), 
recalled to their country and eftates the long-exiled conſpirators againſt 
Cardinal Beatoun f. Norman Leſlie, their chief, had fallen in battle [12]; 
but William Kirkaldy, laird of Grange, ſurvived to ſhine in the annals of 


NOTES. 


Þ 1] At one of the meetings held on the borders, A.D. 1555, complaints were made 
en each fide of more than a thouſand murthers, rapes, and robberies committed. The Lord 
Dacres, an old and turbulent baron, protected the Greames and the Armſtrongs, and en- 
couraged them in their favorite employment, pillage; nor could the menaces of the Eng- 
lich or the Scottiſh Mary reduce him to order. . [Bo DEA HisTosy. 

[12] Norman Leſlie had been protected and penſioned by Edward VI. but at the ac- 
ceſſion of Mary he was driven from the kingdom ; even the arrears of his penſion were de- 
nied him: I ſee not,” ſaid the old Duke of Norfolk at the council-board, * why a Catholic 
prince ſhould maintain the aſſaſſin of a cardinal.” Leſlie repaired to France, where he was 


placed high in the military line, and after diſtinguiſhing his valor, fell at the battle of Renti, 


A. D. 1554. [Linpsay, MeLvitt, 


„Buchanan, lib, xvi. Leſlie, I. x. + Buchanan, lib. xvi. 
| $5897 ; Scot- 
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Scotland. She then turned her thoughts to the eſtabliſhment of her au- A. D. 1557. 
thority, which, in the conduct of the Engliſh war, ſhe had found to be 
trivial and ill ſupported. The completion of her daughter's union with 

the dauphin, promiſed to form her moſt natural and firmeſt bulwark ; and 

to expedite that union, was the point in which her wiſhes centered. 

To a marriage which conferred a potent kingdom on the bridegroom, Diſſentions 
even ſetting aſide the charms of the lady (indiſputably the greateſt beauty in France. 
in Europe), there could, one might preſume, be no ohjection. Yet there 
were not wanting thoſe counſellors in the French cabinet, who heſitated as 
to the policy of the meaſure. At the head of theſe was the celebrated 
conſtable Anne de Montmorenci, He urged the certainty of a perpetual 
war with England, as the conſequence of the propoſed connection; and the 
extreme fierceneſs of the Scots, which would never be brought to obey the 
rule of an abſent monarch ; and he rather wiſhed Mary to wed ſome French 
prince of the blood than the king himſelf. Probably envy at the fortunate 
houſe of Lorrain had more ſhare than policy in this advice ; yet, as his influ- 
ence was conſiderable, his being made a priſoner by the Germans at the 
battle of St. Quintin facilitated the marriage ; and the ardor of the young 
king, encouraged by the counſels of the Duke of Guiſe, having ſurmounted 
every obſtacle, it was determined that the wedding ſhould be celebrated 
without delay. PICK, | : 

Nine commiſſioners [13] (moſtly of the Proteſtant faith) with diffi- 1558. 
culty reached the coaſt of France from Scotland [ 14], with the conditions . 
which the nation and parliament had agreed to demand *. Nothing was ers at Fart 
omitted in theſe which could ſecure the ſucceſſion of the Scottiſh crown 
to the Hamilton family, in caſe of Mary's failure of iſſue, and prevent their 


country, on any event, from becoming a province to France f. To none 


NOTES. 


- [13] The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; the Biſhops of Roſs and of Orkney; the Earls of g 
Rothes and Caſſilis; the Lords Fleming and Seaton ; the Prior of St. Andrew's, and John 
Erſkine of Dun. N x _ [Bucranan, &c. 


(14] The voyage was ill-omened ; a violent ſtorm ſeparated the fleet, and two of the 
ſhips periſhed. From theſe it ſeems, by Buchanan's account, that two of the commiſſioners * 
were the only perſons ſaved, , n [L1s. xvI. 

* Leſlie, lib. x. P. 533» + Keith's Appendix, p. 13. 
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| AD. 1386. of theſe cautionary terms was the leaſt objection raiſed by the miniſters of 
n — the French court ; every requiſition was unconditionally granted, and, had 


fidy. 


more been aſked, it had been the fame. It might well be fo ; ſince, by 
the blackeſt perfidy ever exhibired in a civilized nation, they had provided, 


as they imagined, a remedy againſt every conceſſion which they might 


make, by perſuading the infant-queen privately to execute three deeds. 
By the firſt, in cafe of her having no children, ſhe gave the realm of Scot- 

Anand to her huſband and his heirs ; by the ſecond, ſhe thought fit to allow 
the Scots a power of redeeming themſelves and their country by paying to 


France a vaſt fum of money ; and, by the third, ſhe proteſted againſt any 
agreement which ſhe might ſign at her marriage to pleaſe her ſubjects, as 
null and void *. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that this diſhonorable act was 
kept as a profound ſecret. The king and the dauphin, conſcious of the 
fallacy, ratified the demand of Scotland with the moſt folemn oaths ; and 


— of the marriage, introduced by the moſt groſs perjury, was celebrated with 


Queen Mary 


to the 
Dauphin. 


unexampled ſplendor and feſtivity ; but ſcarcely were the marriage cere- 
monies performed, ere the crown and regalia of Scotland were demanded 
of the commiſſioners, that the dauphin might be crowned king of Scot- 
land. The Scots denied their having the regalia or any power to beſtow 
them; and refiſted with proper reſentment the propoſal of ſigning a pro- 
miſe to ſupport ſuch a demand when it came before the parliament. They 
then departed from Paris ; but if their voyage to France had been unfottu- 
nate, their return was much more fatal: Four of the commiſſioners died, 
with many of their attendants, before they took ſhipping ; and a fifth, Lord 


James Stuart, the queen's illegitimate brother, narrowly eſcaped with his 


life. 


poiſon ; nor did the looſe morals of the Lorrain family, and their hatred 
of the commiſſioners, as inimical to the French intereſt and to the Roman 
Catholic cauſe, render the ſuppoſition at all improbable. 

The court of France, not diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of its attempr 
on the commiſſioners, ſtill coveted the crown (ſtyled Matrimonial) of · Scot- 
land. The regent was appointed to manage the affair; and ſhe, with her 
uſual addreſs, perſuaded the Scottiſh parliament to conform to the dauphin's 


— 


Keith, p. 73. Corps Diplomat. tom. v. p. 21. 
| | wiſh. 


Theſe events were naturally attributed by the Scots to the effect of 
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wiſh; The houſe of Hamilton, with the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, in A. P. 1558. 
vain reſiſted the meaſure; and Arran, whoſe claim to the ſucceſſion it 
obliquely attacked, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt it“. But while theſe, 

the moſt powerful of the Rpman Catholic party, oppoſed the wiſhes of 

the French, the Proteſtants, lulled to acquieſcence by the regent's diſſimu- 

lation, united with her and France in this and every other movement; and 

actually agreed that the two moſt popular and powerful men of their party, 

the Earl of Argyle; and the Lord James. Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, 

ſhould carry the crown to the huſband of Mary, The acceſſion of Eliza- The Dau- 
beth to the throne of England, at this period, greatly influenced the reli- — — 
gion and the policy of Europe. Her character for firmneſs, prudence, Tar = 
and enterprize, ſoon became the theme of every tongue. To her the ö 
Proteſtants of Scotland, a numerous and powerful body, had very ſoon 

occaſion to apply for protection. Policy had hitherto reſtrained the regent 

from ſhewing that deteſtation of their religion natural to her family. But, 
notwithſtanding the extreme and cautious regularity of their conduct, they 

had lately been perſecuted by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews [ 15], and by 

the convocation ; and now a new and greater ſtorm menaced their ſafety, 1559. 
The regent, who for her own ends had ſhielded them from the wrath of 

the clergy, and had even allowed them a tacit permiſſion to worſhip 

God in their own way, having gained the rank and power for which ſhe 

had panted, forgot the ſteps by which ſhe had climbed to ſuch a height; 

and liſtening to the violent counſels (or rather directions) of her brethren 

in France , declared herſelf a foe to the reformed. Enraged at the public Mary of 
celebration of the Proteſtant worſhip at Perth, ſhe ordered the miniſters of _ mm 
that communion, throughout the realm, to repair to Stirling and take their ſtants un- 
trials. They obeyed the ſummons and advanced towards the place; but Kindly. 
accompanied by ſuch numbers of friends, that the terrified regent intreated 

John Erſkine, of Dun, one of their own flock, to meet them, and diſperſe 


— 


NOTES. 


[15] It was on the head of a decrepit prieſt, aged 82, named Walter Mills, that the ill- 
judged zeal of the prelate was vented : © And the ſtake at which he expired,” ſays a modern 
hiſtorian, * proved to be the funeral pile of the Romiſn religion in Scotland.” | 

„Keith, p. 76 + Ibid. p. $1. t Melvill, p. 48. 
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A. D. 1559. the tremendous aſſemblage. The intereſt of Erſkine pate and the 
. „ "oe PO venerable. paſtors. diſmiſſed - their ſupporters, and returned home; but the 
Y © regent, when delivered from her fears, forgot her word, and pronounced 
= | the erg HA n for not e to be tried at the day * had 
appointed. br X 
Riots at The * virtue of Erſkine could not endure a court ſo EP of honor. 6 
| He haſted to Perth, and, ſeconded by the celebrated John Knox [ 16], he 
3 * TY : excited the party to vengeance. The lower orders ruſhed to outrage and | 
| | Ts irreſiſtible- force. Not only the gaudy trappings of Popery were the vic- 3 
tims of their zeal, but the ſolid habitations of the monks, and their mag- * 
nificent places of : worſhip * fell beneath their my and lay in indiſcri- 
minate ruin. 6 
The regent No ſooner was this riſing made known to the regent at Stirling, than 
i _— the ſhe marched-with the French auxiliaries, and ſome regular Scottiſh bands, 
8 reformed: to the number of nearly 3, 00 men well diſciplined, to avenge this inſult 
5 . l on her religion. But the party of The Congregation of the Lord, 
4 for ſo it began to be ſtyled, was ſoon ſo much reinforced, particularly by 
the incredible exertions of the Lord Glencairn, as to exceed the forces of 
1 | Mary of Guiſe in ſtrength. An agreement enſued to the advantage of the 
E 5 Proteſtants; but Mary, as ſoon as their troops were diſperſed, violated 
+ 5 every article. As this breach of faith had been foreſeen, the lords of The 


1 019) John 1 was 3 in Scotland, A. D. I 1185 and was obliged. to quit his country 
| 3 | early in life for the liberal and controverſial turn of his opinions. In England Edward VI. 
= | would have made him a biſhop, but he refuſed the offered ſee with ſome indignation. 
| E 3 7 When Cardinal Beatoun was ſlain, Knox haſted to join the conſpirators, admoniſh them, and 
IF Ws - encourage their refiſtance. When the caſtle was taken he fled for a while, but only to return 
. | with double vigour. At Perth he incited the people to the moſt violent outrages againſt 
a > croſles, images, 77 edifices. * Pull down their neſts, ſaid the harſh reformer, and the 
EE” - rooks will fly away.” Yet he reſtrained his followers from blood ; nor, even by way of re- 
= - .  taliation, did a ſingle man of the Roman Catholic party loſe his life for his religion, if we 
E. © 55 except the cardinal, who fell as much on account of his deſpotiſm as of his bigotry. To a 
= - fierce, unpoliſhed race, like the inferior Scots, a ſtern, taſteleſs apoſtle like John Knox, was, 
__ perhaps, neceſſary. - A bock which he penned with great virulence againſt female ſove- + 
=_—_—— „ reignty, had nearly embroiled him with Elizabeth; but being convinced that it was only 
1 8 | aimed at Mary, ſhe forgave and protected him. The * of the book was, The firſt blaſt 
= » of the trumpet againſt the monſtrous regimen of women.” 
| | TOE | Buchanan, lib. xvi. 
= | 5 | Congre- 
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Congregation* (now joined by Argyle and the Prior of St. Andrews, both 
diſguſted by the regent's diſhonorable conduct) had concerted matters fo 
as to form an immediate army, which obliged the regent to retire, and 
even to quit her capital, Then began again the demolition of Popiſh mag- 
nificence in almoſt every: Scottiſh city, town, and hamlet; while John 
Knox, now the moſt admired preacher in Edinburgh, triumphed in the 
ſtorm his hardy eloquence had raiſed: | 

A quick reverſe once more ſucceeded. The Proteſtant ſoldiers began to 
ſeparate for want of pay ; and the regent (who had expected this event) 
_ advancing with her regular bands, compelled the reſidue to a treaty, which 
as uſual [17] ſhe only kept as far as it ſuited her convenience. This re- 
peated perfidy, and her viſible deſign of ruling deſpotically by means of 
her French auxiliaries, had, however, given ſuch diſguſt to her two moſt 
powerful friends, Chatelherault and Huntley, that they determined to quit 
her party unleſs ſhe would diſmiſs theſe odious ſtrangers *. 


135 


A. D. 1559. 
EY 


Treaties re- 
peatedly vi- 
olated. 


The death of the French Henry II. at this period, by giving great ad- heath of the 


ditional ſtrength to the houſe of Lorrain, robbed it of its caurion. Mary, 
the niece of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and of the Duke of Guiſe, was now 
Queen of France. By direction of her uncles ſhe had aſſumed the royal 
arms and title of England, and thus, with extreme want of policy, afforded 
her rival Elizabeth a fair pretext for interfering in Scottiſh affairs. The 
ſyſtem of violence was conſiſtently purſued in France; one thouſand ſoldiers 
were diſpatched to aid the regent of Scotland; Arran, the ſon of Chatelhe- 
rault, with difficulty eſcaped from Paris, where his religion had marked 
him as a ſacrifice ; and the Scottiſh regent was directed to ſeize and deſtroy 
Argyle, and the Lord James Stuart, by any means. whatever. 


——— 


NOTES. 


A532 The promiſes of princes,” ſaid the irritated Frenchwoman, being thrown off her 


guard when reproached with this failure, * ought not to be ſo preciſely remembered; nor 
the performance of them expected, 1 when ſuitable to their convenienty. \ 
[ [Bucranas. 
Mr. Hume ſeems to doubt the authority of this tale of inſolent perfidy. If,“ ſays he, 
the papiſts have ſometimes maintained that no faith was to be kept with heretics,” their 
adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that * no truth ſhould be told of idolaters,” _ 


* Knox, p. 154. + De Thou, lib, xxiv. p. 462. 
. The 


French 
king. 
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: 4. D. 1559. The unſteady Duke of Chatelherault, urged by his irritated ſon, now 
. | Joined the Lords of the Congregation, and became their nominal chief; 


but it was the Lord James who was really the head of the party. His 
ſpirit and addreſs, joined to great perſonal bravery, and a remarkable re- 
gularity of conduct, rendered him exactly fit for that ſtation, Senſible of 
this, the artful regent endeavored to undermine his popularity, by ſpread- 
ing reports that his ambition aimed at the throne of Scotland. No aecu- 
ſations however, from ſo ſuſpected a ſource, could gain credit among a 


diſcerning people. 


Mary of Guiſe had now ebekbvd additional ee dom France; ſhe 


had alſo retained ſeveral bands of Scots in regular pay; and, depending on 


her diſciplined ſtrength, ſhe had avowedly fortified the town and harbour 
of Leith, that ſhe might at any time receive aid from abroad. On the 
other hand, almoſt the whole body of Scottiſh nobility (except the Lords 
Bothwell, Seaton, and Borthwick who joined the garriſon of Leith, Morton 
who heſitated, and Erſkine who commanded in the caſtle of Edinburgh) 
were in arms againſt her; and Maitland of Lethington, the wiſeſt and moſt 
politic of her counſellors (although the youngeſt), had abandoned her party. 
The Lords of the Congregation, and their new allies, the Hamiltons, 


 Gordons, &c. demanded, in terms not diſreſpectful, that ſhe ſhould ſend 


Routs the 
Proteſtant 
army. 


back the French auxiliaries, deſtroy the fortifications of her new fortreſs, 
grant a toleration, and reform her clergy; and on her refuſal they ſolemnly 
declared *, ſtill proteſting their loyalty to Mary their Queen, that ſhe had 
forfeited the regency, and with their numerous, but diſunited and ill- 


diſciplined, troops, ſurrounded her French allies and herſelf in Leith. 


They had here undertaken an enterprize far beyond their ſtrength; they 
had valour enough, but they. had neither battering cannon, ammunition, 
nor money for their ſoldiers pay, except a ſmall and irregular ſupply from 
England. Their men grew mutinous; they failed in one attack, and loſt 
their few field-pieces; in another they were puſhed back to the gates of 


- Edinburgh; and their ſpirits were totally ſubdued when they found that the 


regent's friends had intercepted + a bag with a thouſand pounds, which the 
governor of Berwick, privately authorized by his ſovereign, had ſent to 


their aid. They broke up the ſiege with unmilitary haſte; and, after having 


« 2 0 


Mem. de Caſtelnau, p. 446. 1 Buchanan, lib. xvi. 
diſpatched 
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diſpatched the adroit Maitland to implore the protection of Elizabeth, each A. P. 1559. 
Lord of the Congregation retreated to his own diſtrict, that he might recruit 
his force, and prolong a defenſive war, until better times might arrive; 
while John Knox and Willock, his fellow-labourer in polemics, by zealous 
preaching, prevented the ſpirit of reſiſtance from ſinking into indolence “. 
The regent was not diſpoſed to permit this cautious plan to take effect; 
a farther reinforcement of veteran French troops had arrived at Leith; 
from theſe, and from her original force, ſhe detached a ſtrong party, which 
had orders to enter by the way of Stirling the county of Fife, the richeſt Invades 
of the Scottiſh provinces, and the moſt devoted to the Proteſtant cauſe. — 
To ravage this, and to ſeize the town and port of St. Andrew's, would at 
once chaſtiſe her foes, and ſecure the beſt harbor and the moſt convenient 
ſtation for introducing forces into the heart of Scotland. 
The Lord James Stuart ſaw that all was now at hazard ; and that, ſhould 
this enterprize ſucceed, the broken diſpirited friends of civil and religious 
liberty in the north, might probably never again unite. To prevent this Bravery of 
evil, he determined, with about ſix hundred horſe, to oppoſe the invaders; janz Stu- 
and, aided by the Lord Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few more of art. 
his friends t, he exerted ſo much valor and kill, that, by harraſſing the 
enemy's marches, and cutting off their proviſions, he kept 2,000 ve- 
terans at bay during more than three weeks; and thereby gave time for 
the repreſentations of Maitland to operate on the diſcernment of the ſpi- 
rited [18], but 'cautious, Elizabeth of England. 
At length the gallant defenders of their country were forced to yield to 1560. 
the torrent; and the French, ruſhing into Fife, laid waſte the eſtates of their 


— 
NOTES. 


[13] Score, an agent of France, had endeavored to perſuade the Engliſh queen that 
Chatelherault was at the ſame time negotiating with her and with the court of France, The 
irritated duke hearing this accuſation gave Scoré the lie, and offered either to fight him 
in perſon or to give him his choice among one hundred of his dependents for an antagoniſt, 
each of them equal in birth and deſcent to the calumniating Freachman. 


[BuzLEiGHn's PAr EAS. 


-* Knox, p. 180. + Tbid. p. 203. 
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cors arrive. 
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foes [19]; and, like a flood of fire from a volcano, deſolated a wide road 
to the ſea coaſt, There, while ſpreading devaſtation, and purſuing their 
triumphant march to St. Andrew's; an advanced party, having mounted a 
ſteep rock *, exclaimed: with exultation that their friends were come! 
They had indeed defcried/a fleet of large veſſels not far from the ſhore; 


and, knowing that the Marquis D'Eiboeuf was on the point of failing from 


France to reinforce them, they doubted fo little of his approach, that they 


fired a joyful ſalute from their artillery, and ſent boats to invite the new- 


comers to feaſt with them on ſhore. The return of their meſſengers un- 
deceived them. The ſhips were Engliſh; they were commanded by an 


experienced officer named Winter, whoſe inſtructions, although cautiouſly 
worded, warranted him to relieve the Scots at any rate. | 


| Convinced of their error, and dreading to be intercepted on their return, 
the baffled Frenchmen abandoned their enterprize ; and, with great difficulty 


and conſiderable loſs, paſſing again by Stirling, rejoined the garriſon of 


Leith ; while Winter, taking advantage of ſome hoſtilities committed by 


the French, attacked their ſmall fleet, boarded and took their armed veſſels 
and ſtore-ſhips, and blocked up the harbor ; while its garriſon received the 


melancholy tidings of a. ſtorm which had diſperſed, and partly deſtroyed, 


the long expected fleet and land- force which had been meant to relieve them. 


Siege of 
Leith. 


An Engliſh army now appeared on the frontiers of Scotland, under the 
Lord Grey of Wilton. The commiſſioners of the Congregation repaired 
to Berwick, where the Duke of Norfolk met them; and a treaty was con- 
eluded, in which, although the intereſts of Scottiſh religion and liberty 
were aſſerted, great reſpect was paid to the Queen of Scots and her conſort. 
The Engliſh then advanced into Scotland and laid ſiege to Leith, whence 
the unfortunate Mary of Guiſe haſtily departed, and, entering Edinburgh, 
intreated and obtained leave of the Lord Erſkine to take up her reſidence 


in the caſtle. That independent nobleman received her with great reſpect 


— 


NOTES. 


[19] In particular the houſe and village of Grange, belonging to the celebrated William 
Kirkaldie, was razed to the foundation; but the gallant owner falling on the marauders, 
flew their leader, Captain L'Abaſt and fifty of his men on the ſpot. [BU cHhAN A&R. 


* Buchanan, lib. xvi, + Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 371. 
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1 and equal caution. She languiſhed fix weeks and died philoſophically, A. P. 1560. 
bo although broken-hearted, owning and lamenting the errors of her admini- each. Sis 
9 ſtration, and converſing familiarly on religious ſubjects with the moſt rigid 
of the reforming miniſters [20]*. 
1 The ſiege of Leith was now begun by the Engliſh and Scots conjointly, 
7 and afforded a ſtriking example of the advantage which valor, ſupported 
by diſcipline and experience, may obtain over numbers gifted with mere 
perſonal courage. The garriſon mocked their efforts; the ſoldiers within 
were familiar with ſieges, and repulſed every attack; while the iſland troops, 
long unuſed to land-wars [21], and commanded by brave but unexperienced 
officers, expoſed themſelves with improvident gallantry, aſſaulted imprac- 
1 ticable breaches, and fell by hundreds. Eight thouſand ſoldiers, on the 
þ part of the Engliſh and Scots, are faid to have found their graves before 
BF þ the haſtily-raiſed fortifications of Leith. 
3 The garriſon, which had for ſome time ſubſiſted- on horſe-fleſh only, Peace with 
D muſt however have yielded, had not a ſudden treaty, concluded at Edin- France. 
burgh between England and France (including Scotland), ſaved its honor. 
By this peace the rights of Elizabeth to the Engliſh crown were acknow- 
3 ledged, and Francis and Mary engaged to lay aſide for ever the royal title 
8 and arms of England. The effects of this treaty were inſtantaneous; Leith 
1 was peaceably evacuated, and not a Frenchman leſt in Scotland; while the 
troops of Elizabeth, withdrawing at the ſame time, and re- paſſing the borders, 
evinced to the world the integrity and diſintereſtednefs of her interference. 
A parliament was now ſummoned, whoſe firſt care was to nominate twenty- 
four perſons from whom the council of regency was to be choſen; then the 


NOTES. 


| [20] Mary of Guiſe might have been, perhaps, amiable, had ſhe not been driven by her 

attachment to her own unprincipled family into perjury and cruelty. Yet what ſhall we ſay 
to her unfeminine expreſſion, when the bleeding body of a lad ſhot by her ſoldiers as he ſtood 
in a balcony at Perth was brought before her? I cannot anſwer for accidents, but I wiſh it 
had been his father!“ ef [Bucyanan. 
[21] The Engliſh ſeamen, impatient at the tardy ſiege, had nearly perſuaded Winter, 
their admiral, to aſk leave to attack the place with his men alone, He might have ſuc- 
ceeded ; for the garriſon having, on account of his harſh character, a rooted diſlike to the 
Lord Grey, wiſhed to yield to Winter. [Anon aruD GUTHRIE. 

WY * Knox, p. 228. 
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A. D. 2560, terms of the late treaty were ſcrutinized; and the ſecurity for the church 

= not being deemed ſufficient, ſevere laws, too much favouring of that ſpirit 
of perſecution which had rendered Popery odious, were promulgated againſt 
the old religion. A Preſbyterian government was eſtabliſhed in the church, 
but with the omiſſion of a proper proviſion for the clergy; and ambaſſadors 
were diſpatched to France for a confirmation of the acts which had paſſed. 
He was received with coolneſs, and failed of his errand; while the Lords 
Morton and Glencairn, with Maitland, who were ſent to thank Elizabeth, 
and to humbly recommend the Lord Arran, preſumptive heir to the 
crown, to her as a conſort, met with no better ſucceſs, although they were 
received with much more civility *. 

Death of The death of the French monarch, the ſpouſe of Mary Stuart, which 

pt _ fell out at this conjuncture, totally changed the face of affairs, and gave 

| a new turn to the politics of Europe. 

1561. It was now the general wiſh of the Scots to ſee their queen among them; 
diary. is in- and Lord James Stuart, her brother, was ſent by the regency to announce 
Scotland. the requeſt of her people. He found his beautiful but ill-fated ſovereign 
= driven from court by the negle& and apparent coldneſs of Catherine di 

Medicis, the queen- mother, who not only hated her arrival, but dreaded 
the extreme attachment which her ſon Charles IX. profeſſedly retained for 
his fair ſiſter-in-law. This gloomy reverſe of her late ſplendid ſtate had 
made her think with ſome pleaſure of viſiting her native kingdom. Leſlie 
(afterwards Biſhop of Roſs) had endeavoured to prejudice her againſt Lord 
James, and to perſuade her to depend on the Roman Catholic intereſt 
alone; but that counſel was judged to be too hazardous F. She received 
her brother with affection, and inſtantly prepared for her voyage, which 
was not altogether without hazard, as Elizabeth, diſguſted at the Scottiſh 
queen for not totally abandoning the infignia of Engliſh royalty, had un- 
kindly refuſed to grant her a ſafe conduct . 
She quits It was not without the moſt poignant ſentiments of grief that Mary 
| _ with could quit a Poliſhed court and kingdom, where, during many years, ſhe 
lad been treated with a reſpe little inferior to adoration. Brantome, who 
_— her in the ſame rel, has left us a minute deſcription of her 
=_ 


— 


Keith, p. 154. + Leſlie, p. 227. 1 Keith, p. 171. 
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As ſhe left the port of Calais a veſſel ſtruck on a rock, and periſhed in A. P. 1561. 
her ſight. * Alas!” faid the forlorn queen, © what an unhappy augury for WWE 


my voyage.” When her galley had left the harbor with a fair wind ſhe 
remained on deck, leaning on the gunwale ſeveral hours, and inceſſantly 
repeating; Adieu, France! Adieu, France!! When it grew dark, ſhe 
lamented, in the moſt affecting terms, the impoſſibility of ſeeing any lon- 
ger the coaſt ſhe fo truly loved. She would not quit the deck, inſiſted on 
having her bed brought up from the cabin, and an awniag ſtretched over 
it, and directed the ſteerſman to wake her as ſoon as it was light, if France 
were ſtill in view. Chance favored her wiſhes; her beloved ſhore ap- 
peared again in the morn. The queen raifed herſelf from her bed, and as 
the land ſoon diſappeared to her ſight, ſhe exclaimed, Adieu, beloved 
France! It is all over! Adieu, dear France! Never ſhall I fee thee more!” 


Her voyage was not unproſperous; ſhe eſcaped the numerous ſquadrons Her recep- 
of Elizabeth, and landed fafely at Leith; yet even there, although flattered tion in Scot- 


by the acclamations of a people not accuſtomed to the preſence of their 
ſovereign, Mary met not with a reception calculated to make her forget the 
poliſhed pleaſures of the French court [22]. The Scots had not time, as 
ſhe came ſuddenly, to ſoften the aſperity of the views on her road. The 
ſtern John Knox preached againſt the Whore of Babylon, and the Anti- 


— — 


NOTES, 


[22] Mary could not eafily reconcile herſelf to the fimple manners of the Scots. She 
was by no means pleaſed at the little ponies (hacquenes guilledines) on which her new 
attendant lords and ladies rode; but, burſting into tears, compared their ill-accoutred nags 
with the pompous and ſhowy ſteeds of the French. Nor, when lodged in Edinburgh, was 
ſhe conſoled by the melody produced by a number of vagabonds (cinq au fix cens marauts) 
who welcomed her by playing on ill-tuned fiddles and kits, and who ſung under her window 
Scottiſh pſalms, with voices utterly diſcordant to each other. [BxanTOME. 

It is worth obſerving how very materially the account given by John Knox of this very 
ſerenade differs from that of the Frenchman, 

A cumpanie of moſt honeſt men, with inſtruments of muſick and with muſicians, gave 
| © their ſalutaciouns at hir chamber-window. The melodie, as ſche alleged, likid her weill, 
and ſche willed the ſame to be continued ſome nychts after with grit diligence,” 

Randolph, Elizabeth's ambaſſador, wrote to Cecil at this time, ſpeaking of the Scots, I 
think marvellouſly of the wiſdom of God, that gave this unruly, inconſtant, and cumberſome 
people no more power nor ſubſtance, for they would otherwiſe run wild.“ [Ks Ir n. 

chriſt 


\ 
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3B 5 A. D. 1561. chriſt of Rome, almoſt in her hearing; her ſervants were inſulted as they 
* celebrated maſs in her private chapel; and the Lord James Stuart was 
forced to interpoſe, that his ſiſter and ſovereign might, in her own kingdom, 
have liberty of worſhipping God in her own way. | | 
The violent zeal for reformation which prevailed at this juncture ſeems, 1 
in the moderate times of the 18th century, totally improbable; it even 
interfered in the amuſements of the day; and the very pageants contrived 
to amuſe the queen when ſhe made her public entry into her capital, 
exhibited various ſcenes of divine judgments falling on idolators [23]. 
Perhaps a moſt abſurd and ill- timed demand, delivered in by the French 
ambaſſador nearly at this time, helped to irritate the people“. He required 
E | : the Scots to renew their alliance with France, renounce their treaty with 
; 3 England, and reſtore the Roman Catholic religion. The anſwer was 
manly, ſimple, and rational. The French had deſerved no kindneſs at 
their hands; they could not break with England, who had ſaved them from 


x3 DE Popery and ſlavery ; and, as to the third article, they were not mad enough 
| | willingly- to load them again with more chains, from which they had with 
1 difficulty extricated themſelves.” 
"| | 
NOTES. 
[23] A mock altar was erected in one place like that uſed in the maſs. On this were F 
facrificed Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. A Romiſh prieſt alſo was to have fallen ; but the I 


Lord Huntley prevented that exhibition. [Anon ay. GUTHRIE. 
Add to this the extreme reſentment which animated the nation on account of a trivial 
irregularity. . Aliſon Craig, a celebrated woman of pleaſure, was viſited one evening by 
the Marquis D'Elbceuf, and a party of Scottiſh and French young noblemen, who had juſt 
quitted their bottle. They found no admittance ; but not conceiving why ſhe ſhould bar $ 
«7 a her doors againſt her uſual viſitors, they forced their paſſage, broke the windows, and N 
= ? committed ſome diſorders in endeavoring to find the capricious lady of the houſe. This 
—_. was taken up with great ſolemnity by the Aſſembly of the church then fitting ; and they 
$ | The preſented an addreſs on the ſubje& to the queen, with this awful prelude, © To the queen's 
majeſty, &c. The profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's holy Evangil wiſh the ſpirit of righteous judg- 


. BL X29 | ment.“ In the addreſs they demand * the ſevere puniſhment of thoſe who had endeavored 


to kindle the wrath of God againſt the whole realm.” The queen received the addreſſer 


7; 5 with, politeneſs, but treated not the crime with that ſacred horror which was its bod, 3 nor 
was her impious apathy ever forgiven. 


„Knox, p. 269, 273. 
The 
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The lawleſs ſtate of the borders demanding immediate attention, the A. D. 1561. 
Lord James Stuart was ſent to reſtore good government; the militia of W 
eleven counties attended him; he performed his duty with ſeverity, executed 
numbers, and leſt all in tranquillity. During his abſence from court, many 
artful and earneſt attempts had been made by the Lord Huntley, and the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, to induce Mary to favor the Roman Catholics; 
while Arran, on the other hand, who was deeply in love with his fair 
couſin, paſſionately and abſurdly publiſhing his wiſhes that ſhe might be 
reſtrained in the exerciſe of her religion, deprived himſelf of every chance 
of obtaining her regard, and in conſequence, after having alarmed her by 
a ſtrange ill-concerted project of carrying her off by force to his own 
eſtate *, utterly loſt his ſenſes. 

A convention, which chiefly deliberated on religious matters, cloſed the Proviſion + 

year 1561, An allowance was there ſettled for the ſubſiſtence of .the Pro- m_ = 4 
teſtant prieſts; it was very ſmall, and even that was by no means regularly ; 
paid, | 
Deadly feuds,” and ariſtocratic inſurrections, the conſequence of that 1562. 
anarchy which had long prevailed in Scotland, embittered the ſecond year 
of Mary's reſidence in her kingdom. 
The Earl of Arran, whoſe mind was declining apace into idiotiſm, ac- 
cuſed himſelf and the Lord Bothwell of a deſign to aſſaſſinate their invete- 
rate foe, the Lord-James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrew's (who had juſt been 
honored with the Farldom of Mar), in his own houſe. In conſequence 
the parties were confined, and the Duke. of Hamilton, father to the accu- 
ſer, was obliged to yield the ſtrong caſtle of Dunbarton to the power of 
the queen , although it is probable that there were no grounds for the 
accuſation except the heated imagination of Arran. 

A more dangerous attempt to ſubvert the preſent order of government 
was made by the potent family of Gordon. Sir John, the eldeſt ſon of 


the Earl of Huntley, had dangerouſly wounded Lord Ogilvie in a private 


quarrel; he eſcaped from confinement, and was protected by his 4 father 
even againſt the queen, who at that juncture was on a progreſs into the 


* Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 379. + Keith, p. 202. Buchanan, lib. xvit. 
| t Keith p. 223. 


north, 
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A. D. 1562. north, where the eſtates of Huntley lay. A plan of the Gordons to de- 

C * ſtroy the miniſters of Mary being diſcovered, the clan took up arms; and, 
__ 15 led on by the old earl, would have endangered the queen's ſafety, had not 
| James Stu- the gallant James Stuart, now Earl of Murray [24] (the title of Mar being 
22 claimed by his uncle, Lord Erſkine), by a ſteady exertion of perſonal bra- 


ray. very, at the head of a few ſpearmen, ſupported the attack of a numerous 
body of Highlanders armed with the broad ſword, and put them to flight. . 
Fall of Lord The Earl of Huntley, old and corpulent*, was trod to death in his haſty re- '2 
Huntley. treat [25]. His family fell into the hands of the royaliſts; Sir John was b.. 
beheaded, but the other ſons were ſpared. The poſſeſſions of the Gordons as 


(of which Murray [26] had made a part) were conſiderably leflened, and 3 
their power was no longer formidable. | 1 
Mary had long wiſhed for an interview with Elizabeth, and meaſures had 9 
been taken for their meeting at York during the ſummer of 1562 ; but 
there is reaſon to believe that Cecil, the favorite miniſter of the Engliſh 
queen, perſuaded her that the meeting would have no good effect. It was 

accordingly evaded, ayowedly becauſe the ſtate of French affairs required 
Elizabeth's conſtant attention and preſence in London f. 

Nothing farther occurred within the year, except repeated and fruitleſs 
remonſtrances of the clergy concerning the failing payment of their ſmall 
ſtipends [27]. 


: ; | ' | f | The 


NOTES. 


© [24] On the day of his receiving of the patent, the earl married Agnes, the daughter of 
the Earl Mariſchal; and, to the great ſcandal of John Knox and the tri ones, he accom- 
J . _ panied his wedding with ſongs, dances, and a kind of maſquerade. [Hol ix das HED, &c. 
A | [25] The mangled body was kept without burial, as the cuſtom was in Scotland, until 
* | tte parliament met, that it might be preſented before that aſſembly in order to the for- 
= | feiting of the eſtate, © after that he was deid and departit frae this mortal lyfe.” [KE IT. 
1 369  _ [26] There was an unhappy ſingularity in the fate of this earldom. It lay within the 
country which the houſe of Gordon claimed ; and, being given to another family, it was 
p perpetually plundered by the Highlanders allied to the Gordons. At a much later day than 

| | that we now write of, Sir Ewen Cameron, being charged with evil deſigns againſt the 
| 5 | | Grants, alleged, that he meant not to moleſt them, but only to make an incurſion into 
HD 8 Murray land, where every man was free to take his prey. | [PzENNANT. 
= - [27] Chatelard, grandſon to the celebrated Bayard, a man of literature, and an elegant 
_ poet, who had long adored the beautiful Mary in fecret, permitted his love at this juncture 

* Holingſhed's Scotland, p. 381. + Keith, p. 216. ; 


ſo 
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The chief potentates of Europe now ſought to tempt the blooming Mary, A. P. 1563. 
who had been two years a widow, to a ſecond marriage. The Archduke Propolats of 
of Auſtria, the Duke of Anjou, and Carlos the ſon of the Spaniſh Philip, marriage to 
were offered to her acceptance; but, -whatever might be her ſecret wiſhes, _— 
motives of policy urged her to tak the advice. of Elizabeth as to her 
choice ® That jealous ſovereign openly diſapproved of any foreign 
match, and, as the Scots were of the ſame opinion, the propoſals on behalf 
of the diſtant princes were all rejected. Probably the project which Mary 
had now formed of wedding a young nobleman of her own family, rendered 

her more attentive to the advice of Elizabeth. , 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was the eldeſt ſon of Matthew, Earl of Account of 
Lenox (who, exiled from his country, had long reſided in England), by _ _— 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, the niece of Henry VIII. and the neareſt rival 
to the Scottiſh queen in the Engliſh ſucceſſion. Margaret was daughter 
to Margaret the widow of James IV. by the Earl of Angus; a circum- 
ſtance which brought her one degree nearer the throne of England than 
Mary, who was that queen's grand-daughter. Her being a native of 
England too was in her favor [28]. Nor can it be a matter of wonder, 
when the perſon of Lord Darnley (which was remarkably clegant ) is 
conſidered, that a young princeſs ſhould eaſily be brought to think that a 
marriage with ſuch a competitor would be the beſt method of conſoli- 
dating the rival claims. The plan, however, lay dormant ſome time 
longer. 8 
— 
NOTES. 
ates ee ee eee, to hide himſelf in the queen's bed- 
chamber. He was diſcovered and forgiven. The ſame inſult again repeated proved fatal. 
= was delivered up to the law, tried, and executed. 

[Vie ps Maris yar BrRanTOME. 

(28) — ,. 

of the Suffolk branch (deſcended from Mary of France, daughter to Henry VII.) in pre- 


ference to the line of Margaret. What Elizabeth thought of his argument is uncertain, 
for his having dared to call her conduct in queſtion, concerning the Counteſs of Hertford, 


drew on his us the vragrencs eee eee 4 19 AE 


fered a long confinement. - __ [Carrs, &c. 

At a period not very far diſtant, one os lama was thrown into priſon for 

ITY the title of the Queen of Scots. | [CamDEen. 
„ Melvill, p. 88. + Ibid. P+ 101, 
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In the mean while Murray, whoſe open mind and martial 1 difpoftion tad 


dk him above the wretched and intolerant fanaticiſm of his reforming 


= 


friends, had nearly loſt all his intereſt with the Preſbyterian party by refuſing 


| to join in haſty and ill-concerted meaſures to deny the queen the private 


exerciſe of her religion. The fierce John Knox [29 ſolemnly renounced 
his friendſhip, and it was nearly two years before the ſtrange events of the 


changeable times forced them through policy to a reconciliation. Dif- 


appointed of Murray's aid, the ſtern demagogue had recourſe to the people, 


and ſucceeded in exciting them to inſult the prieſts who officiated before 


Violence of the queen. Two of the moſt forward among the mob being ſeized, Knox 
| * 825 diſperſed circular letters to convene all good Proteſtants to their reſcue, 


1364. 


| 4: Ab, Shi gom bebaki, chremdleni of hy heart, 


For this groſs attack on the civil power the turbulent eceleſiaſtic was im- 


priſoned, and trĩed before the privy council ®. - There he judiciouſly reſted 
his defence on the numerous precedents which the late troubles had afforded, 


and pleaded his own cauſe fo well, that he was acquitted; and Sinclair, 
Biſhop of Roſs, a zealous papiſt, approved of the acquittal f. ; 


It was early in 1 564 that Elizabeth' cauſed her favorite, the Lord Robert 
Dudley, to be propoſed as a huſband to Mary of Scotland . Strange as 
was this propoſal, the rejection of it was clothed in the moſt reſpectful 
terms [30]. The fair Queek of Scots liſtened, however, with more plea- 


o 


NOTES, 


[29] Mary ſometimes condeſcended to reafon with this holy favage. . Will ye allow,” 


| Hi the, * that the people ſhall take my ſword from me: It is God's ſword,” replied he, 
_ * and if princes uſe it not rightly, the rulers under them ought to do it. Samuel fpared 


not to flay Agag, the fat and delicate king of Amalek, whom Saul had ſpared.” When 
this fingular'prieſt overheard perſons wondering at his bold familiarity in converſing with 
. e ee What }. ſhould the pleaſant face of 2 lady affray me? [Knox. 

zo] It was about this tire that Mary ſent to Elizabeth a diamond ring in the form of 


ok The great ee e eee Gar Je 
444 5-9 - engl | 


From which my couſin's image ne'er ſhall part. _ 

Dudes in its tuſtye, ſpotiels does it ſhinemsgz: > 

As clear, as ſpotleſs is this heart of mine. 5 <br 263 oa 

© Knox, p. 335, &c. + Ibid. p. 343 1 Melvillip, go, Keith, 5. 261. 


>» 


— 
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ſure to 2 requeſt made ſome time after by the Engliſh queen, that ſhe A. D. 1564. 
would reverſe the ſentence of forfeiture on the Lenox eſtates. Mary, Fe Nd 
happy at having a pretext to oblige the family of one whom ſhe had thought family fa- 
of marrying, ſoon complied with this inti mation. She did more; ſhe inter- IO 
poſed to prevent the houſe of Hamilton from taking violent ſteps againſt 
their old enemies, the Stuarts of Lenox; and ſhe paciſied the potent family 
of Douglas, who alſo abhorred that houſe, by perſuading the old earl of 
Lenox to abandon his * in right of his wife to the earldom of 
Angus. 

Towards the end of 1564, a diſpute between Maitland of Lethington 
and John Knox, on the right of the people to reſiſt a tyrannical ſovereign, 
was carried on before the General Aſſembly with great art and eee rr 
Knox, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, took the popular fide *. 
Early in the ſucceeding year Lord Darnley, having obtained a tacit 1565. 
leave from Elizabeth to viſit Scotland, appeared at the court of Mary, and 
made a ſwift conqueſt of her ſuſceptible heart. He had, indeed, an ad- 
vocate who was always near the queen, and had the poſſeſſion of her private 
ear. This was David Riccio or Rizzio, an Italian muſician, ſuppoſed an Account of 
+ emiflary from the Pope , who at times officiated as fecretary for the 8 Riz- 
French tongue, and whoſe intimacy with Mary was ſo very cloſe, that i it. 
was only his homely figure, and [31] (as ſome fay) advanced age, which 
prevented the tongue of calumny from exerting itſelf on the ſubject. 

| —_— 
NOTES. 
What tho* the ftone a greater hardneſs wears, 
* Superior firmneſs ſtill the figure bears.“ 
James I. gave this ring to Sir Thomas Warner, whoſe deſcendent ſtill poſſeſſes it. 


[Lz CTIEAE's LIE or Wannen APUD © ANECDOTES Of DISTINGUISHED 
PER SONS,“ &c. 


[31] Nothing, ſays Buchanan, could make hin look like « gentleman, ann 
to embelliſh his odious figure by fine garments. 


© Rei indignior videbatur, quod non faciem cultus honeſtabat, ſed facies cultum de- 
ſtruebat. [LI B. xv1t. 


Buchanan adds, ae. but Blackwood, who alſo knew the man, ſays that he was 
elderly, and had a moroſe forbidding countenance. - 


„Knox, p. 349. I Melvill, p. 112, 114. 
„ann | The 
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A.D. 1565. The crooked and "myſterious policy of Elizabeth on occaſion of this 
dr, Br marriage has been already deſcribed. Hiſtorians are at a loſs to conceive: 
_ why ſhe ſhould with fuch apparent earneſtneſs oppoſe a marriage which, at 
the ſame time that it prevented Mary from any foreign alliance, enabled 

the Engliſh queen to enlarge her influence in the Scottiſh court, by allowing 

or withholding at pleaſure the large income of the Lenox eſtates lying 


within the domains of England. Indeed there is great reaſon to believe 


that her whole oppoſition was a political fallacy, Yet ſhe carried it ſo far 

Unſucceſsful as to confine the Lady Lenox, mother to Darnley, and to excite the Pro- 

— * teſtant lords to take up arms againſt the propoſed alliance. The apparent 

Lords. motive was the warm attachment of the Lenox family to the Roman faith. 

| The activity of Murray on this occaſion reconciled him to the ſevere Knox, 

who had before thought him a falſe brother. Murray had, indeed, ſome 

pretext for his diſpleaſure ; his favor was waning at court ; his ſiſter had 

viſibly lighted him, and cheriſhed his bittereſt foe, Bothwell (who had 

more than once attempted to murther him), and by her coolneſs had 
driven him from thoſe councils which he had been uſed to guide. 

As a politician this great and popular leader was miſtaken in his meaſures; 

The gentle government of Mary had fo far reconciled all parties to her 

_ fray, that few could be perſuaded to riſe againſt her. Nor did Murray 

accurately calculate for the exertions of a woman in love. Inſpired by her 

paſſion for Darnley (who was barely twenty years of age), ſhe firſt raiſed 

him nearly to an equality with herſelf, by giving him the royal honors of 

Marriage of Roſs and Albany; then ſhe married him, having the evening before the 

the queen. yedding proclaimed him King of Scots*; and then, having allowed only 

| three 708 to nuptial [32] feſtivity, ſhe mounted her horſe, and leading 

| . her 


NOTES. 


[32] Randolph, the Engliſh refident, writes ſome curious particulars of the marriage 
to Lord Leiceſter. © She had on her back the great mourning gown of black, with the 
great wide mourning hood, &c, The rings, which were three, the middle a rich di 


were put on her finger. They kneel together, and many prayers were ſaid over them; 
© the tarrieth out the maſs, and he taketh a kiſs and leaveth her there, and went — 


chamber, — within a ſpace, ſhe followeth, and being required (according to the 
bY at folems 
8 Guthrie, vol. vi. p. 284. | 


# 


of © 
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her army (in which ſhe had 700 regular troops kept in conſtant pay) in A. P. 1565. 
perſon armed with loaded piſtols *, ſhe ceaſed not from the purſuit of tale 
revolted lords [33] until they had taken ſhelter at Berwick under protection 
of the Earl of Bedford, who received them with hoſpitality ; and where 
Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the unpardonable duplicity of her conduct, 
which made her diſavow the meaſures that ſhe had urged, ſupported them 
until an opportunity ſhould arrive to reinſtate them in their former poſ- 
ſeſſions. 
On this expedition, and, on 15 nuptial gaieties, Mary had expended large 
ſums; theſe ſhe raiſed by borrowing 50,000]. on her own credit, and by 
moderate fines on the towns and diſtricts which had taken part againſt her. 
At this period the Roman Catholic party, although not openly eſpouſed 
by the queen, increaſed in power and number. The title and eſtates of 
Huntley were reſtored to Lord Gordon; the Earl of Athol was called to a 
high poſt; the maſs was publicly . and Monks were permitted 
to preach in public 7. 
When Mary had returned from her expedition to the ſouth, ſne returned 
not to domeſtic enjoyment. Her choſen lord proved to be the vaineſt 
and 'weakeſt of men, Honored as he had been by the faireſt of ſove- Vicious folly 
reigns, he thought that what ſhe had done for him was leſs than his due, and pf = new 
inceſſantly perſecuted her to give him the matrimonial crown. This requelt © 


NOTES. ' 


ſolemnity) to caſt off her cares, and leave aſide theſe ſorrowful garments, and give herſelf 
to a more pleaſant life, after ſome pretty refuſal (more, I believe, for manerſake than grief 
of heart) ſhe ſuffereth them that ſtood by, every man that could approach, to take out a 
pin; and ſo, being committed to her ladies, changed her garments, but went not to bed ; 
to ſigniſie to the world, that it was not luſt that moved them to marry, but only the ne- 
ceſlity of her country, not, if God will, to leave it long without an heir. Suſpicious men, 
&c. would that it ſhould be believed that they knew each other before that they came there; 
but I would not that your lordſhip ſhould ſo believe it.” And then the good Randolph, 
fired by the ſpirit of chivalry, declares in very-plain terms, that he would not credit his 
own eyes againſt the virtue of the fair Queen of Scotland. [Rax Dor n's LzaTTERS. 

[33] The moſt known of theſe were Chatelherault (who obtained a pardon, though 
with exile), Argyle, Glencairn, Rothes, Boyd, and Ochiltree ; with the lairds of Grange, 
Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, and many others, [Knox. 


* App; to Keith, p. 164. + Knox, p. 389, 390. 
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4 D. 4665. che queen hefirated to grant, and with-reafon, «The manners r the youth 
WY (now King Henry) were beoome groſs and )odious.. He was: perpetually 
15 intoxicated; and in company with the loweft and worſt of women. Young 
and beautiful as ſlie was, the (health of Mary was. injuted by his brutality 


nor could her laudably artful management conceal his vile propenlicics ; 
ſince even at table, in public, he was wont to uſe expreſſions of boundleſs 


and vulgar: profligacy: |” Juſt as this crefufal was, Henry was inordinately 
enraged [34] at it, and laid the whole blame on Rizzio, of 1 ney 
a Seb ee gm Serie rene 07 
1566. The meeting of parliament drew near, and the andes and W 
— _ fugitive lords were on the point of being confirmed. The humanity 
or policy of Mary had, / irideed, tempted her to liſten ® to the earneſt re- 


queſt of Elizabeth, and the prayers [35] of many noblemen, in favor of 
Mary liſtens Murtay' and his frllow-ekiles; but à meſſage from her furviving uncles 


w French (Guiſe had been ſiain at Orleans), and che counſels of 'Rizzio, ficeled ber 
| heart againſt any meaſure of forgiveneſs. The ambaſſadors told her, that 


? © 
SR: AJ 14 47 


— a . — 


e Neeh e of the young ks of Scots was childifhly WO He had nearly 
| Rabbed the Lord Ruthven for bringing him news that his creation, as. Duke of Albany, was 
delayed for a few days. David Rizzio was at firſt his greateſt intimate and confidant ; but 
it appears that the capricious king had Toon forgot his ſervices, by the following remon- 
ſtrance which he addreſſed to the queen: 

Since yon fellow Davie fell in credit and familiaritie with your Majeſtie, ye regarded 
me not; Nc. for Every day, before and after dinner, ye would come to my chamber and 
pals time with me; and this long time ye have not done fo. And when I come to your 
majeſtie's' chamber ye bear me little company, except Davie had been the third marrow. 
And after ſupper your majeſtic hath a uſe to ſet at the cards with the aid Davie till one 

or two of the clock ie midnight. And this is the entertainment I have had of you 
tis long time.“ [Ion rA tur or THEY Kinc in RürHrin's Narrative. 

Is] Gachrie quotes an excellent letter from Throgmorton, a miniſter of Elizabeth, but 

u n real friend to Mary, which ought to have weighed with the ill-adviſed princeſs. He tells 
her the tonſequence of union at home; warns her againſt ruſting to foreign connections; 
undd tells her chat the will only be reſpectable in proportion as ſhe ſhould unite the intereſt 
of all her fubjefts with her own. Above all, he very rationally adviſes her to prevent her 
ſubje&s from receiving penſions from foreign princes, and rather to pay their debts for 

chem than permit chem to owe ſuch favors to ſtrangers, 


» Melvill, p. 127. 
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the fate of religion was in her hands; and that if ſhe re- admitted the Pro- A. D. 1566. 
teſtant lords, no hopes would remain of eſtabliſhing the Roman Cat holler 
religion in her dominions. They alſo earneſtly requeſted and obtained her 
approbation of the Holy League, formed under the patronage of Pope 
Pius IV, for the extirpation of Proteſtantiſm, under the title of Hereſy. _ 

The friends of the exiles had no hops leſt unleſs in ſome reſolute counſel. 
Convinced of this, they determined to ſeize. and deſtroy Rizzia. They 
would have had him tried before the parliament ; but the capricious and 
brutal king, who had entered eagerly into all their ſchemes, inſiſted that 
the wretched muſician. ſhould be ſlain in the preſence of Mary. Accor- 
dingly the plan for the murther was laid as he wiſhed it, and nothing could 
exceed the horror of the ſtyle in which it was performed. Mary (then 
twenty-three years of age), in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, was ſitting. 
at ſupper (as was her imprudent cuſtom) with David Rizzio and the 
Counteſs of Argyle “, when Henry entered the room, followed by Lord 
Ruthven, with a countenance rendered pale and ghaſtly by diſeaſe, and with 
a frame ſo weak, that the weight of his armor would have borne him to the 
ground; had he not been ſupported by two men, Morton, the lord high 
chancellor, and other armed followers crouded in. Ruthven [36], drawing 
his dagger, wich a hollow voice bid Rizzio © retire from a place of which Rizzio flain. 
he was not worthy,” . But the hapleſs wretch, clinging to Mary for pro- 
tection, was wounded, forced from his ſanctuary, and flain with fifty-ſix 
leber! in ſpite of the queen's tears, intreaties, and menaces. 

A ſcene of confuſion followed this atrocious act. Murray, with the 
exiled lords, Argyle, Glencairn, Rothes, &c. had advice of what had 
been done, and, ſuddenly appearing, threw themſelves at the queen's feet ; ng and 
while ſhe, looking on their faults as trivial when compared to thoſe of the the baniſhed 


lords re 
-wurtherers of Riazio, received Murray with affe@ion; anly eonjuring bim to court. - 
not to protect the wretches who had inſulted her in a way fo unmanly. "S 
NOTES. 


[36} It ſeems range that Ruthven ſhould be-choſen as the executioner of Rizzio, when | 
ſo wan in his countenance that he ſcemed (fays one author) * a moving death,” and ſo ill 
that he was forced to call for a cordial in the queen's preſence. 


* Melvill, p. 130. a 
Mary 
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4. P. 1566. - Mary indeed exerted both art and ſpirit on this occaſion ; by the former 
SY fre ſeduced the weak Henry from his confederates, and; as ſoon as ſhe had 


Bothwell in 
fayor. 


gained that point, ſhe drove the reſt of the party who committed the out- 
rage to ſeek ſhelter in the Engliſh borders. The exiles were now well 
received at court, and thoſe, whoſe cruel and m — ty had reinſtated 
them, were themſelves compelled to- fly. 

It was about this time that James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, fiſt * 
pense on the ſtage as a favorite of the fair Queen of Scots. He had, 
without doubt, in ſome degree, merited that favor by ſteady fidelity; for 
on no occaſion whatever had this nobleman ever taken part againſt ® her. 
In recompence ſhe had made him Warden of the Marches, and, on his 
having been wounded in a private conteſt on the borders, ſhe had ridden 
through an almoſt impaſſable country to viſit him. His character was am- 
bitious and daring to an extreme; and it is a tradition in Scotland, that the 
firſt impreſſion which he made on the ſuſceptible heart of his queen might 
be dated from his riding ſuriouſſy down the ſteep hill of Calton, near 
Edinburgh, in her ſight.” This man had been long an enemy to the Douglas 
family, and to all of Murray's party; but probably, ſeeing in Morton, 
Ruthven, &c. characters not unlike his own, he aſpired to their friendſhip, 
and by making uſe of his intereſt + with Mary (whoſe diſpoſition was far 


from implacable), obtained reer for the return of thoſe who had ſo 


cruelly outraged her feelings, and endangered her life. 
Mary, unhurt by the horrid ſcene to which ſhe had been a e was 


now far advanced in her pregnancy, and took up her abode in Edinburgh 


Caſtle ; for ſuch was the ariſtocratic power in Scotland, and ſo feeble was 


the government, that the privy council gt her palace not a ſafe habi- 


2 


; oo _ 


tation at ſo critical a ſeaſon, 


She was delivered on the 19th of June of a prince, afterwards J ames I, of 
England, and VI. of Scotland, who proved the happy bond of union between 
two nations which nature had always meant to be friends and fellow- ſubjects, 


but into whoſe boſoms foreign prey” had too ores ſucceſsfully inſtilled the 


pe obo 77G Knox, p. 396. ; I 4 Mebill,p. 152, , 
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Meanwhile the worthleſs and unfortunate king ſometimes unheeded fol- A- D. 1566. 


lotred the court, and ſometimes wandered ſolitarily from place to place. r 


His inencuſable conduct had totally alienated the affection of his once doting nopf.guq. ” 
wife. She had withdrawn her countenance from him, and the courtiers, 
alert at diſcerning a diſgraced favorite, had even ventured to intimate to 
Mary that ſhe might with eaſe obtain a "divorce ®. She would perhaps 
have embraced this expedient, had ſhe not dreaded left fuch a meafure 
might leave a ſtain on the legitimacy of her child, and perhaps prejudice 
him as to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. The manners of Henry rendered him 
every day more odious, and he now openly ſpoke of his deſign to quit 
Scotland, and relate his family complaints to every court in Europe ; nor 
could his father the Earl of Lenox, nor the queen, ſucceed in diſſuading 
him from this wild project. 
The ceremony of the young prince's baptiſm [37] was now performed 

with ſplendor [38] at the caſtle of Stirling. Bedford, who attended with 

a ſumptuous preſent. from Elizabeth, brought likewiſe a conciliatory pro- 
poſal as to the rights of the Stuart family, which the Engliſh queen offered 


— 


NOTES. 


{37] The devices at the entertainment which accompanied the baptiſm were regulated 
by a Frenchman named Baſtien, and ſeem to have been fingularly uncouth. Satyrs with 
tails, and whips in their hands, perſonated by the French ambaſſador's retinue, ran in ſkip- 
Ping before the © meate,” and muſicians dreſſed like © maydes* followed after. Somewhat 
which occurred in this barbarous medley diſguſted the Engliſh; and Hatton, one of Lord 
Bedford's ſuite (afterwards high in the favor of Elizabeth) ſaid, that if it were not 
in the queen's preſence, he would put a dagger to the heart of that knave Baſtien, who' (he 
alleged) © had done it out of ſpight that the queen made more of them than of the French- 
men.“ Melvill ſenſibly remarks, that the Engliſh were fools for taking the affront to them- 
ſelves, and Lord Bedford diſcreet for ending the affair without noiſe. [MzMo1rs, &c. 

[38] Soon after the chriſtening, a ſingular accident chanced to Mary. She had ridden | 
to the borders, and while Sir John Forſter, the warden, was talking to the queen, his horſe 
_ rearing to bite her's by the neck, ſtruck her majeſty's thigh with his hoof. Forſter jumped 
off his horſe and fell on his knees, but the good-natured. and truly well-bred Mary ſmiled, 
and told him no harm was done.” Yet ſhe was two whole days confined to her room in 
conſequence of the hurt. "Ag [MzLviLii. 
| | * Anderfon, vol. iv. | | 
Vox. II. PaxrH. X | | to 
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A. D. 1566. to allow, provided Mary would promiſe not to diſturb her or her heirs [39]; 


: * while the ill- judging Henry, not invited to the ceremony, ſhewed himſelf 


Roman Ca- f 


= tholics fa- 
| vored. 


in Stirling as if proud of the neglect he had ſuffered. | 

A moſt unpopular meaſure *, diftated to Mary by the ambitious Bothwell, 
cloſed the tranſactions of 1566. She reſtored to the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's that juriſdiction in the ſpiritual court, which had by act of par- 


| Hament been taken from him, and lodged in the hands of commiſſioners. 
The reformed clergy, bitterly offended at this breach of faith (for the queen 
had confirmed the ſtatute), addreſſed a warm remonſtrance to the f whole 


body of the Proteſtant nobility. They were the more alarmed, as the 
queen had conſented to admit a nuncio from the Pope, and had accepted a 
preſent of 20,000 crowns from the treaſury of Rome. The archbiſhop, 


finding the univerſal diſlike to his new powers, had fo much moderation 


1567. 0 


and ſenſe as not to exert them for the preſent. 

Towards the beginning of the next year, Henry, who had retired & to his 
father's houſe, from a chimerical dread of impriſonment, fell ſick at Glaſ- 
gow; poiſoned, as ſome ſuppoſed, by Bothwell, or worn out by his own 


Noxious irregularities'[40]. Yet although he was believed to be in danger, | 


the queen was ſo much eſtranged from him as not to viſit him during the 
firſt month of his ſickneſs. At length, when ſhe found him recovering, 


though ſlowly, and ſtill determined to expoſe himſelf and her by travelling, 


the repaired to his abode, treated him with - uncommon tenderneſs, and 


perſuaded him to accompany her to Edinburgh. He was there lodged in 


own intereſt, to make their ſucceſs dependent on her goodwill, 


_ a houſe ſituated in an open field remarkable for its ſalubrious air, but at 
the _ time uncommonly well adapted for any illegal or nircherous 


NOTES. 


[39] Mary frowned" on this plan, which, had ſhe approved it, might perhaps have 
given a more favorable turn to her fortunes. She was perſuaded that the will of Henry VIII. 


_ _ which diſinherited her branch of the Tudor family, was not genuine. Dr. Robertſon thinks 
_ otherwiſe, and that Elizabeth ſerved the intereſt of the Stuarts by not bringing that will 


forward. She never meant any prejudice to the Stuarts' claim. She only wiſhed, for her 


[Hist. or Scortaxb. 
Io] Biſhop Leſlie imputes the illneſs of Henry to poiſon adminiſtered by his ſervant, 


but Archbiſhop Spotiſwood attributes it to a diſgraceful malady. 
| * Knox, p. 403. 1 + Keith, p. 567. 


8 purpoſe. 
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purpoſe, There the affectionate wife watched over her convaleſcent, fat A. D. 1567. 
by him during the day, and frequently ſpent the night in his chamber 
her attention was ſuch, that an entire reconciliation with her — was 
generally believed to have taken'place. 
On Sunday February 9, 1567, Mary, and thoſe noblemen who uſually Aſaſſinatioa 
accompanied her ſteps, left the ill-fated Henry, to be preſent at a maſqued- A: 
ball; and at two in the ſucceeding morn the city was alarmed by a loud 
exploſion of gun- powder. The houſe in which the king reſided had been 
blown up; and, after a light ſearch, his body, and that of a domeſtic who 
lay near him, were found in; an adjacent garden, without any marks of 
violence upon them, but apparently ſlain by ſuffocation or ſtrangling. 
Thus fell, in the twenty-firſt year of his age, Henry Stuart, Lord His charac. 
Darnley. His perfon [41] and accompliſhments had gained him the heart ter. 
of the moſt lovely princeſs in Europe; and, had he poſſeſſed either ſen- 
ſibility, gratitude, - or common ſenſe, his path might have been ftrewed © 
with flowers; but, like a viper, he ſtung the fair boſom which had cheriſhed 
him. Moſt unhappily he ſuffered not alone; his vices and follies drew 
down deſtruction, not only on his own deſerving head, but on his injured 
benefactreſs. Had he died in peace at Glaſgow none would have regretted 
him, nor enquired into the circumſtances of his deceaſe; but the alarming 
manner of his departure at his capital, kindled a flame which deſtroyed 
all order and government, and which at length conſumed one of the faireſt 
and moſt amiable, though not the moſt faultleſs, of beings. 
The cry of the nation was now raiſed againſt Bothwell as the murtherer Bothwell 
of his king; loud voices during the night proclaimed his guilt ; papers to * 
the ſame effect were ſeen at the corner of every ſtreet; and portraits of | 
the ſuppoſed aſſaſſin were every where ſet out to view. The queen, who 
had retired to a mournful ſolitude at Seaton, ſix miles from Edinburgh, in 
vain offered a large reward for the diſcovery of the murther, She herzelf 
was by many complicated in the accuſation; and it was obſerved with diſ- 
guſt, that although, on the earneſt application and complaint of the old 
Earl of Lenox, Bothwell was bid to prepare for trial, yet he was not only 


NOTES. 


1 He was, ſays Melvill, © handſome, beardleſs, and lady-faced, 
X 2 ; per- 
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4 P. 1867. permitted to remain at liberty, but was continued by the ill-judging queen 
n the fupreme direction of all buſineſs. That dangerous lord had indeed 


almoſt all the force of the kingdom already in his. hand; from the great 

offices [42] which he held; and Mary, at this critical time, moſt impru- 

dently added to his other commands that of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which 

ſhe had perſuaded the Earl of Mar (late Lord Erſkine) to yield to her, in 

lieu of the royal infant James, whom ſhe en to che charge of chat 

| _ ſteady and patriotic nobleman. 

OE The trial of Bothwell now came on apace, for, at a meeting of thi 

| privy-council (in which he himſelf actually * fat), on the 28th of March, 

it was fixed for the 12th of April. In vain did Lenox complain of this 

haſte, which allowed him no time to look out for evidence; he was an- 

| ;- ſwered by being ſhewn a letter of his own, demanding * ſpeedy juſtice.” 

85 The wretched old lord, conſcious as he was with the reſt of the nation 

„ wo it was that had flain his ſon, yet had no witneſs [43] to produce. He 

e ä was alſo terrified at the vaſt number of friends and followers (or approvers 

. as they were ſtyled) that were ready to accompany and ſupport the potent 

| culprit. He ſtopped on his journey to Edinburgh, ſent a domeſtic to 

appear for him at the trial, and to proteſt againſt the proceedings, and 

| took refuge f at the court of Elizabeth ; who he knew had ſent in vain to 

- adviſe Mary for her honor's fake to defer the trial t, and who had . 
chen ſet the u menen ee from her confinement in | the Tower. 


£ 


' NOTES. 


[42] Bothwell was Great Admiral of Scotland, Lieutenant of the Marches, dn. 
of Dunbar, &c. e. 

[43] It was not until the renn in 1581, that any firong light was thrown 
on this myſtery. That reſolute but wicked peer left behind him in a paper (which appears 
to have been peruſed by Archbiſhop Spotiſwood), that Bothwell prefled him to commit the 

185 murther, but that he refuſed it, although aſſured by the tempter that the queen earneſtly 
. | wiſhed the deed. When aſked why he did not inftantly divulge the atrocious offer, © To 


- _ 5 whom, ſaid he, with an appearance of candor, * ſhould have told it? The queen was, as 


| Bothwell averred, a party in the cauſe; and as for the king, he was 2 — 
that be would have betrayed my confidence without ſecuring himſelf.” 


ien To Crauyurd's Mu. &c. 4 Gurnziʒ. 


* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 50, 52, + Keith, p. 378, AY 

1 Holingſhed's England, p. 1209, 60, | ” pe 1 
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The court was opened on the appointed day; Bothwell was arraigned at A. D. 1567. 
| the bar; but as no one appeared againſt him he was of courſe acquitted. 8 
7 It is even believed, that, whatever witneſs had appeared, he muſt have equine. 
| been cleared, as the indictment was laid, probably on purpoſe, for the 
ninth, not the tenth, tay of the month; at which latter date the affair really 
happened. 

Numerous intimations now gave the triumphant Bothwell to know, that 
by this irregular acquittal his cauſe had gained no ground in the public 
| opinion, and he found that ſome farther ſteps were neceſſary to brighten 

his tarniſhed honor. His firſt attempt was made by a challenge to any 

| gentleman of good fame who would ſtill accuſe him of the king's aſſaſſi- 
nation. Afterwards he endeavoured, by a bold meaſure, to connect the 
intereſt of the Proteſtant cauſe with his own, and actually ſwayed the ac- 
ceſſible mind of Mary (even at a time when ſhe was more than ever en- 
gaged to reſtore and ſupport the Roman Catholic faith), to paſs an act“ in 
favor of the reformation, ſo clear and comprehenſive, that its greateſt 
friends could find nothing to add to it, but contented themſelves, when in 
power, with ratifying every clauſe. | 
There remained now but one ſtep for Bothwell to take that he might 
reach the higheſt ſtation in his country. To attain this he drew together 
moſt of the prelates and noblemen of Scotland at an entertainment; and 
when their hearts were exhilarated with his hoſpitality, produced a bond 
whereby the ſubſcribers, after fully acquitting him of King Henry's mur- 
ther, and promiſing to ſupport him againſt all accuſers, joined together in | 

recommending him to the queen as a huſband F. To this ſcandalous paper . 

the whole aſſembly, although perſons of oppoſite ſentiments in religion and 

politics, united in ſigning their names; probably with the more alacrity, from 

. conſciouſneſs that they were ſurrounded with armed men, poſted by order of 
the artful and ambitious planner of this diſgraceful meaſure. Murray was 
in France, but his name was added to the bond by a perſon preſent. 

Armed with this important ſcroll, Bothwell waited not long inactive; but 

hearing that Mary had quitted her retreat at Seaton, and meant to viſit her 

ſon at Stirling, he rode to meet her on her return, accompanied by a thou- 

ſand of his dependents on horſeback, ſurrounded her, and having diſperſed 


4 Parl. 1 Jacobi VI. cap. 31. + Anderfon, vol. i. Pp. 94+ * 
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4. D. 1367. her attendants, led his fair prey (nothing loth', as Melvill , who was of the 


Mary De party, intimates) to his caſtle at Dunbar, where he 8 her ſome days 


ried off by as a priſoner, and, profiting by the advantages of his ſituation, ungenerouſly 
— permitted the reſpect due to his ſovereign to give way to the warmth of his 
ſenſations as her admirer. At the ſame time he ſhook off his former wife, 

the Lady Jane Gordon, ſiſter to his beſt friend the Earl of Huntley, by a 

double ſuit of divorce. The firſt before the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 

becauſe too nearly allied in blood; the ſecond brought by the lady herſelf, 

accuſing her huſband of adultery with a maid- ſervant. Both theſe ſuits 
ſucceeded, and Bothwell, being amply divorced, had leave to marry again, 

All this was done almoſt in an inſtant, and the queen conveyed by the tri- 
umphant raviſher to Edinburgh caſtle, where they were married by Adam 

Bothyell, Biſhop of Orkney +; but not before Bothwell had been made 
Duke of Orkney, and the Queen had exhibited a formal declaration before 

the ſeſſion, that © although the violent conduct of Bothwell had at firſt giyen 

her diſpleaſure, ſhe had now forgiven him in conſequence of his reſpectful 

behavior, and from the memory of his former ſervices; and that moreover 

ſhe meant to raiſe him to higher honors.” | — 
Who weds No marriage was ever contrafted under more unpromiſing auſpices ; 
ſcarcely any nobleman appeared to grace it with his preſence ; Du Croc, 
the ambaſſador of France, would not attend, and Craig, a private miniſter 
of Edinburgh, had refuſed to publiſh the banns, and had defended his con- 
duct before the privy-council, by alleging the violence of Bothwell, and the 
improper and precipitate diſſolution of his former marriage. The courts 
of n and of France e equal 5 * at this ill- ſorted [44] 


union; 


— 


1 


NOT BS. 


ns FR The character of Bothwell, Dale in every light, muſt ſtrike an obſerver with 

wonder, as having been able to attract the affeQion of the delicate Mary. His language 

when he carried off the queen (as reported by an ear-witneſs) was vulgar and diſguſting ; 

4 and the ſame perſon, Sir James Melvill, adds, Then he fell in diſcourſing with the gen- 
tlewomen, ſpeaking ſuch filthy language that they and I left him and went to the queen,” 

&c. He adds, He (Bothwell) was fo beaſtly and ſuſpicious, that he ſuffered her not to 

paſs one day in patience, without making her Red. abundance of tears.“ And again, In 


| | preſence 
8 * Melvill, p. 155, 156. + Ibid, p. 157. 


% _ * 
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union; and the honor in which the name of a Scot had been held through- A. D- 1567. 

out Europe, now gave way to ſentiments of diſregard and averſion. Paſ- n 
quinades abounded at home, and the ſullen“ and diſcontented air of the 
people pointed out the ſuſpicions with which their minds were agitated [45]. 
The late tranſactions in the higher circles of Scotland had paſſed with 
ſuch rapidity, and were ſo unexpected, that the heads of the nation ſtood 
ſome time as petrified with aſtoniſhment ; nor were they rouſed from this 
ſtupefaction until they were alarmed by an attempt of the Duke of Orkney 
(for Mary had not conferred royalty on her third conſort) to carry off the 
young prince from the cuſtody of the Earl of Mar f. Frighted at this en- 


terpriſe, a large number of the Proteſtant noblemen met at Stirling, and The Scottiſh 
formed an aſſociation to defend the heir of the crown againſt any perſon lords aſſoci- 


whatever, To them Stuart, Earl of Athol, united himſelf, although a a 
zealous Roman Catholic, and attached affectionately to the intereſt of the 
queen. It was cafy for men of rank and popularity to raiſe an army, eſpe- 


— 
NOTES. 


preſence of Sir Arthur Areſkine, I heard her aſk for a knife to ſtab herſelf. * Or elſe,” 
ſaid he,“ I ſhall drown myſelf.” Theſe laſt quotations prove that the ill-fated queen 
felt the diſgrace and horror of her connection. If, indeed, we could believe thoſe letters 
which appear as hers in Anderſon's collection to be genuine, Bothwell might appear no 
unworthy mate for ſuch a correſpondent. But who that has ever read the elegant ſtanzas 
written by Mary on the death of Francis II. will believe that the ſame pen could produce 
the groſs lines here alluded to. 


[45] Volumes have been written in the 18th century for and againſt the imputed crime 
of Mary. To give judgment on a diſputed point like this is totally foreign to the plan 
of this hiſtory. Tindal, the commentator on Rapin, has made an obſervation\which ſeems 
well-founded, and may ſerve to direct thoſe who ſtudy Scottiſh hiſtory to judge for them- 
ſelves. © Camden, fays he, has ſpoke ſcarcely a word of truth; Buchanan the whole 
truth, and more than the truth; and Melvill has faid the truth, but not the whole truth.” 
; The hiſtorian feels himſelf happy that he is permitted to decline the painful taſk of 
: ſearching into and expoſing the errors of a lovely but frail being, whoſe long and patient 
7 ſufferings ought in our eyes to atone for her faults} or, on the other hand, of employing 
ingenious, but not wholly juſtifiable, ſophiſtry, in excuſing palpable miſdemeanors by ar- 
guments which, when two centuries have paſſed, may be at any time produced by men of 
reading to contradict almoſt any event in hiſtory, | | 

* Melvill, p. 159, 166. | T Ibid. p. 157. 
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A. D. 1567. cially as nothing could be. more plauſible than their cauſe, * they RIO 
wealth ans not to ſet this forth to the people by proper publications. 


The queen 
meets them 


at Carberrie 


Mean while the wretched Bothwell (whoſe courage was that of a bravo, 
frantic when not oppoſed, but withering to nothing at the appearance of a 
foe) fled from Edinburgh, where he ought to have been prepared for re- 
ſiſtance, and where Balfour his dependent was maſter of the caſtle. He * 
led with him the Queen of Scots, in the indecent dreſs of a man, as the 
partner of his precipitate and ſhameful retreat. Arrived at Dunbar, he 
- muſtered his adherents, and poſted them at Carberrie-hill, on nearly the 
fame ground which the Engliſh occupied at the battle of Muſſelburgh. 


hill in arms. The troops of the aſſociated lords advanced with caution ; the armies were 


Bothwell 


flies. 


nearly equal in numbers, but ſpirit and diſcipline had ranged themſelves 
with the mal-contents. In vain did Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, en- 
deavor to effect a reconciliation ; the lords ſmiled at the offer of a pardon, 

and demanded the head of Bothwell. At length, as the armies drew nearer 
to each other, ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of fear and diſcontent appeared among 


the followers of Bothwell, that Mary ſaw too plainly how little ſhe might 
expect from their diſheartened efforts. Her tears and reproaches were 
fruitleG ; nor had the vaunting challenge of Bothwell to the beſt knight 


among his enemies, a better effect. Kirkaldie of Grange, Murray of Tul- 
Iibardin, and the Lord Lindſay, accepted the defiance. To the two firſt he 


excepted, as being his inferiors. To the third no objection could lie; but 


either the queen's commands, or want of fpirit in her TIT. prevented 
the combat . 


Kirkaldie, eblerring the Wrede of Mary's e ſtepped ſor- 
wards, and offered to the terrified queen, in the name of his party, honorable 
terms, "would ſhe but ſeparate her intereſts from thoſe of her unworthy 
conſort. Bathwell, during the parley, had galloped from the field with a 
few followers [46]; his 1 9 8 ſmoothed every difficulty, and Mary, 


- — — 


Norks. 


146] Mabe Gee hems a pirate for ſubſiſtenee; hs dere pci 
by Kirka)die,"and driven from the Scottiſh coaſt, he attempted the ſame vocation on the 
ſhores of Norway; there he was taken and impriſoned. The diſcovery of his rank 


ſaved his life, but ms Ls ata as deprived him of his ſenſes, and he died frantic 


in a dungeon. I[MaTviIL, &c. 


9 Keith, p. 398. +: Melvill, p. 161. 
| : embracing 
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embracing the offers of Kirkaldie, rode over to the army of the confe- A. P. 1567. 
derates, permitting her own ſoldiers to retire where they pleaſed. | — 
The unfortunate queen, although reſpectfully treated by the leaders, was 2 the con- 
cruelly inſulted by the lower ranks of the army, Her ears were pained by — 
the moſt taunting ſarcaſms, and wherever ſhe turned her eyes they met a 
ſtandard diſplaying the murther of her huſband Henry *, This ghaſtly [47] 
memorial was even carried before her in ſlow proceſſion to the houſe of the 
provoſt of Edinburgh, where ſhe lodged. Her ſtay was ſhort, for ſhe was 
almoſt immediately ſent in confinement to a caſtle ſituated on Loch Levin, 
and placed under the care of the mother of Murray, who had been the con- 
cubine of James V. and who boaſted of a marriage with that prince, prior 
to that which he contracted with Mary of Guiſe. 
The high ſpirit of Kirkaldie could not brook the breach of articles which 
his own word had ſanctioned; but his reproaches were ſilenced by the ſight 
of an intercepted letter from the queen to Bothwell, in which ſhe promiſed 
© never to abandon him, however long their ſeparation, might endure f. He 
peruſed the ſcroll with anguiſh, and wrote to the infatuated Mary a letter of 
advice, diftated by an honeſt heart, and conceived in the language of a 
ſoldier, not a courtier. The aſſociated lords, now ſtyled © of the Secret 
Council,” having in their hands the ſupreme authority, proceeded to ſearch 
for the murtherers of the late king. But, although they tried and executed 
Captain Blackadder and a few more, no important or ſatisfactory diſtovery 
was made. It was about this time that a ſervant of Bothwell was ſeized 
while endeavouring to convey away a caſket which his maſter had left 
behind him in the caſtle of Edinburgh. » The contents, viz. letters and 
poems, ſuppoſed to be the produce of Mary's pen, and directed to Bothwell, 
were of ſuch importance as, if genuine, to juſtify every ſtep of the revolted 
lords, and condemn the unhappy queen to the cenſure of indelicacy as well 


as of infidelity. Some time elapſed before any public mention was made of 
this very . caſket, | 


NOTES. 


(47) In this vindiddve banner the corpſe of Henry, lay fretched on the ground, while 
the infant * kneeling before it, nt. . * Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord! 
— LMSLVIIL. 
* Melvill, p. 162. I + Ibid. p. 163. 
Vor. II. Pax II. Y . | | The 
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A. D. 1367. The aſſociated lords now wiſhed to complete their work, by depriving 
| — the queen (with her own conſent) of the regal authority. To accompliſh 
her crown. this, ſhe was prevented from correſponding with a party of noblemen who 

had met in her favour at Hamilton, and from all communication with foreign 
ambaſſadors; ſhe was terrified with the idea of perpetual impriſonment; 
and, perhaps, of a trial for the murther of her huſband. Beſides, ſhe was 
perſuaded by the ſew friends who had acceſs to her, that whatſoever conceſ- 
fions ſhe might make while in We would be void when ſhe n 
her liberty. ; un 5 

Elizabeth of England ated on 1 vith more W Bock af 
| 6 n. towards her ſiſter · queen than had been uſual to her. The inſtrue- 
tions given to Throgmorton ſpeak much in her favor. She even wrote 
to the lords aſſembled at Hamilton, and alarmed the court of France in 
behalf of the diſtreſſed Mary. Perhaps the example of ſubjects righting 
themſelves,” might have ſomewhat alarmed the jealous ſovereign. Her 

good wiſhes, however, were of little uſe ; and Mary, not without floods of 
bitter tears, yielded up“, with all due formality, the rule and government 
Murray of Scotland to her infant fon, and the regency to her brother Murray. 
gen. That wiſe and popular carl, who had retired to France at the time of the 
king's murther, now returned; and, after ſome een, n the 

high office allotted to him by the voice of the nation. 

It was not the character of the new regent to be remiſß. His ſteps were 
baſty and yet prudent. He changed the ſeal of the kingdom, purchaſed 
Edinburgh Caſtle (the key of the realm) of Sir James Balfour, and forced 

| Wilſon, another of Bothwell's creatures, to ſurrender to him the caſtle of 
Dunbar. The laſt he delivered to the magiſtrates of the town, and truſted 
the care of the ſormer to the high-ſpirited Kirkaldie. But if theſe pre- 
cautions did honor to his penetration, a viſit which he paid to his forlorn 
ſiſter at het priſon, did little eredit to his ſenſibility, gratitude, or humanity. 
He received the affectionate and intereſting confeſſion of her faults and 

. follies, which ſhe eagerly poured , forth into his boſom, with philoſophical 
ſternneſs + ; adviſed her to patience.; and only promiſed that he would en- 
deavor to fave her life. Affected by this faint effort of friendſhip, the 


forſaken . confured Him, for het fon's fake and hers, to hold the 
Melvin, p. 165. <y | 4 Keith, p- * 
. 
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regency. A requeſt of which he failed not to make frequent mention in A. D. 1567. 
the ſucceeding part of his life, - 9 
A parliament cloſed the hiſtory of this buſy, eventful year. In this, every 
act in favor of the reformation was confirmed; the reſignation of Mary re- 
giſtered; and every poſſible ſtep taken which could render ſtability and 
fafety to the late aſſociators. The letters ſuppoſed to be Mary's, and found 
in Bothwell's caſket, were produced before this ſeſſion, and were received 
as genuine 
The popularity of the regent was now on the wane. His natural ſeve- 1568. 
rity of manners, prompted by the extreme neceſſity of unforgiving ſtrictneſs —— 11g 
in every department, had diſobliged many. He found that many of his ity: 
truſted friends began now to quit his fide ; that the adherents to the queen 
had again collected a ſtrong party; and that the houſe of Hamilton, and 
all the favorers of the old religion, were unanimouſly diſpoſed to pity and 
relieve her diſtreſs. A ſudden change of fortune placed Mary at the head 
of her friends. Her natural graces and talents for inſinuation had ſubdued 
the heart of George Douglas t, half-brother to the regent, and an inhabi- 
tant of Loch- levin caſtle. By his means ſhe had attempted an eſcape in 
che diſguiſe of a laundreſs, with a bundle of linen on her head, but had 
been diſcovered by the whiteneſs of her hands, to the boatmen ; who, al- 
though they rowed her back to her priſon, yet had ſo much generoſity as 
not to make her enterprize known to her keeper. A ſecond trial ſucceed- 
ed better. On the ad of May, 1568, the keys of the caftle were ſecreted 
by George Douglas (a lad of cighteen), and thrown into the lake, when 
Mary had been by their means let out of her priſon : accompanied by one Mary 
maid the fprang into the boat, and was rowed by Donglas to the ſhore, = 1 
where ſhe was received by Lord Seaton, Sir James Hamilton, and their 
friends, who conveyed her quickly to Hamilton. Almoſt inftantly ſhe 
found herſelf from 4 priſoner a queen, at the head of a numerous nobility, 
and 6000 ſoldiers. She renounced the refignation of the crown, and every Raiſes an 
ftep which terror had forced her to take; and ſhe ſaw an affociation ꝓ amy. 
formed in her favor, and figned by many of choſe who had ſet their hands 
to one ofa contrary nature a few weeks before. 


: — 
* Anderſog, vol. i. p · 206. + Buchanan, lib, xix. Holinglhed's Scoyand, p- 391. ? 
65 n t Keich, p. 475. 
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Numbers were now on the fide of Mary, but neither prudence; ſubordina- 
tion, nor union; her beſt ſtep, it ſhould ſeem, had been to march northwards, 
and to join Huntley and his numerous Roman ' Catholic dependents; but 


the Hamilton party prevailed, and it was determined to fight the regent | 


Battle of 


in the ſouth, Had even this been done inſtantly, perhaps his party might 
have been cruſhed ; but heſitation, diviſions, and negotiation, delayed the 
time, and gave opportunity for that diſcerning and experienced captain to 


poſt the daring Kirkaldie with a body of infantry (conveyed haſtily on 


horſeback behind troopers *), on an eminence called CRATE which 
commanded the deſtined field of battle. 


The expectations of Mary's friends were high, as they drought to the 


52 field nearly double the number of their foes. The Hamiltons had already 


The regent 


triumphed in imagination over their old enemies Murray, Morton, Glencairn, 
&c, and the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's already viewed in the victorious 

queen a wife for one of his nephews ; but the event baffled this pregnant 
hope. The violent attack of the ſouthern infantry. was repelled by the 
regent's ſpearmen, while the fire of Kirkaldie's muſquetry flanked the 
Hamiltons, and drove them to a total rout. Very few fell in this battle, 
through the particular humanity of the regent and Kirkaldie , who rode 


about the field i rr the conquerors to ſpare their — e 


men. 
Mary, too confident of en had watched on a b ground each 


motion of the armies; at length, ſeeing her expected laurels blaſted by the 
event of the day, ſhe drew animation from deſpair, and hurried from the 


field. Goaded by terror ſhe rode towards England, nor ever reſted until 


ſhe had reached the abbey of Dundrenan f, in Galloway, "ſixty miles from 
the place of action. She ſtayed not there; her fears ſtill preſſing her on, 
ſhe diſregarded the intreaties of her faithfulleſt attendants, the Lords Her- 
ries and Fleming, that would have guarded her from truſting to Eliza- 


beth, whom the had already diſobliged, and rendered miſtruſtful by per- 


Mary mes 
'40 Eogln. 


petually refuſing to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh ; and, throwing herſelf 
into a boat, entered Cumberland, before her ſervants had been able Ps 


prize the Governor of Carliſle of his royal viſitor's approach. 


e Melvill, p. 175. + Ibid. p. 176. t Keith, p. 481. 
The 
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The reception which ſhe met with in the ſouth, where, inſtead of a A. P. 1568. 
ſiſter, ſhe found a rival; inſtead of r impriſonment; has already * 
been related in the Hiſtory of England. With Elizabeth and her coun- 
ſellors, writes a modern hiſtorian, © the queſtion was not what was moſt juſt 
or generous, but what was moſt beneficial to herſelf and to the Engliſh 
nation ?* And, indeed, the extreme hazard both to church and ſtate from 
any other meaſure than that which ſhe embraced, is the only excuſe which 
can be alleged in defence of the ſtern daughter of Henry VII. 

In the mean while the regent was not idle ; he reduced ſeveral caſtles 

belonging to the party of Mary, and ſhewed ſo formidable a countenance, that 
Huntley, who was advancing towards the capital with 2000 men, thought it 
beſt to retire. Murray now marched towards the weſt, and the eſtates of 
thoſe who had adhered to the queen would have been laid waſte, had not 
Elizabeth at her earneſt intreaty interpoſed [48], and perſuaded him to 
diſband his forces; and the friends of Mary having at her requeſt conſent- 
ed to the ſame meaſure, he found leiſure, in ſpite of the endeavors of his 
enemies, and even of the wiſhes of Elizabeth, to convoke a parliament. 
There he found a great majority of friends to the cauſe he had ſupported ; 
little favor was ſhewn in this aſſembly to thoſe of the other party; and 
whatever moderation appeared, was owing to William Maitland of Leth- 
ington, who had already, from generoſity or verſatility of ſpirit, formed re- 
ſolutions in favor of his fair, oppreſſed queen. 

Not long after this, the regent, with Morton, Lindfay, and ſeveral other 
noblemen, aſſiſted by two of the firſt men of the age for literature and 
abilities, Maitland and Buchanan, met-the Duke of Norfolk and the other 
commiſſioners of Elizabeth, and the friends of Mary, at York. Murray Cir 
would not have attended in perſon, could he have prevailed on the other vo 
lords to have taken the charge .upon them, nor would he have taken Mait- 
land-with him, had he not dreaded the commotions which his popularity 
and intriguing ſpirit might have ſtirred up at home, After ſome time ſpent 


NOTES. 


| [48] John Knox had exerted his influence juſt before to ſave fix of the queen's chief 
friends who had been taken at Langſide, 2 6 int had ben Gromed to: exonnien as 
traitors. [CaLpDzawoop. 


A without 
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B$ A. D. 1568. without gaining ground, a private negotiation was commenced, and a mar- 
3 A riage was cautiouſly planned between Mary and Norfolk, with the partici- 


Caſket of 
letters pro- 
duced. 


1569. 


2 of 
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pation of the regent ; at length, Elizabeth, uneaſy at finding no pretence 
to detain her ſiſter- queen, removed the conferences to Weſtminſter. It 
was there that the Earl of Lenox ſolemnly accuſed Mary as the murthereſs 
of his ſon, and that the regent was prevailed on, by promiſes of protection 
if he made good his charge, and by menaces if he ſhould ſtop half-way, to 
produce the fatal ſilver caſket given by Francis II. to Mary, and by her 
to the worthleſs Bothwell; and the letters, contracts, and other MSS. 
which, if genuine [49], were e u e to cover the wretched 
Mary with a cloud of infamy *. 
The regent was now anxious for . to return to Scotland, . 
the fituation of his party was growing critical; beſides the promiſes of 
aſſiſtance which were daily ſent by Mary to keep her friends from being diſ- 
heartened, they had juſt heard of a new bulwark added to their cauſe. 
France, unable : from her own civil wars to add much to the miſcries of 


Scotland by an armed force, tried at leaſt to form one new diviſion in the 
country; by ſending them the late regent, Chatelherault, with a ſum of 


money to raiſe forces. He paſſed through England and conferred with 
Mary f, who delegated to him an almoſt kingly power, and treated him 
as her father. Elizabeth detained him under various pretences ſome weeks, 
but at length he ſet out for the north at the ſame time with the regent ; 
who, although he could gain no public declaration from the Engliſh court 
in his favor, was conſoled by fair promiſes and a large ſum of money ſe- 


- cretly committed to his charge. Elizabeth was, indeed, driven to the ne- 


Norks. | 
en re and convince himbvif as 06:th roſie de- 


wm. of credit which: theſe celebrated letters may command, they find them and the poems 


in Anderſon's collection; and may read on the one fide Dr. Robertſon's Diſſertation, and 
Hume's Hiſtory of Tudors, p. 499, 500 3 on the other fide, he may examine the ſeventh 
volume of Guthrie's Scotland. The ſtrongeſt. evidence that Mary never wrote the poems, 


c&c. in queſtion, may be deduced from their internal evidence. Surely the elegant author- 


eis of the Elegy on Francis II. could hardly have written 3 lines with which thoſe 
performances abound | 25 


* Anderſon, rol. iv. p. 179, 183, &c. Buchanan, lib, xix. + Buchanan, lib. Ax. 
aa . | 8 ceſſity 
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ceſſity of ſupporting him; as ſhe found by an intercepted letter, written by A+ D. 156g. 
the incautious Mary, that ſhe was looked on by that queen and her friends 

as an irreconcileable enemy. The Earl of Murray reached Edinburgh in 
proper time ; by exerting his uſual ſpirit and addreſs, he prevented the 

revolt meditated by the old Chatelherault, but with his accuſtomed moderation 
granted him an honorable treaty ; by virtue of which, the priſoners of 
Langſide regained their liberty and eſtates, on the eaſy condition of pay- 

ing their allegiance to the ſon of their queen. The head of the Hamil- 

tons, with his uſual inſtability, ſoon endeavored to raiſe new commotions ; 

but the active regent met him half way, ſeized his perſon, and confined 

him and the Lord Herries in the Caſtle of Edinburgh“. His accom- 

plices, Argyle and Huntley, with their clans, were ſoon diſperſed ; and 
Murray, who was never accuſed of inhumanity, permitted them-to make 

their peace on moderate terms. It was ſoon after this diſturbance, that the 

. engagements entered into between the Queen of Scots and Norfolk be- 

came known to Elizabeth. They had indeed proceeded: fo far, that the 
ſuſceptible Mary had warmly intreated the regent that he would render 

her acceſſible to the addreſſes of a fourth huſband, by annulling her inau- 
ſpicious union with Bothwell. The Engliſh queen, with her uſual activity, 

' impriſoned the daring Norfolk, and ſpeedily rovted his two revolting 
friends, Percy and Nevil, of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland +. 

The Scottiſh regent had juſt at this period a reverſe of fortune. He had 

long ſuſpected that Maitland, of Lethington, had betrayed his counſels, 

and. ſeduced from his intereſt his firmeſt friends ; he meant to confine 

him for this conduct, and found a pretence to ſend him to Edinburgh Caſtle, 
Unhappily, the gallant Kirkaldie, of Grange, who had been placed to com- The regent 
mand that fortreſs by the regent, was one of thoſe whoſe fidelity the art ofen hs 


art friends 
of this adroit tempter had ſhaken from its foundation. He releaſed Mait- 


land as ſoon as he had entered his walls, and afterwards acted only by his 
direction. Still the generous Murray truſting to his honor, viſited him un- 
guarded in his caſtle, and left him in poſſeſſion of that important fortreſs 
while he went to the borders, where he exerted fuch prudence and activity, 
in quieting the turbulent and puniſhing the plunderers, that every one 


® Melvill, p. 193. Buchanan, lib. xix, + Camden's Eliza, p. 422, &c. 


* 
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A. D. 1569. ſpoke loudly i in his praiſe *. The ſituation of the Scots, in point of civil 
* government, was, at this period, and for many years aſter, truly deplorable. 
Aſſaſſinations [50] were frequent, and men were forcetl to depend for pre- 
ſervation on their own ſtrength, and that of their caſtles and dependents, 
| fine the laws, overpowered by the din of arms, were totally ſilent. 
1570. ' The aſſaſſination of The Good Regent' + (for ſo ſays Melvill he was, 
3 and ever will be, deſervedly called), clouded over the dawn of 1570. He 
' _ loſt his life for a fault not his own; he had, at the intreaty of Knox, 
ſpared the forfeited head of a Hamilton of Bothwell-haugh ; but had given 
his eſtate to a friend, Sir John Ballentyne, who had taken poſſeſſion of it 
in fo harſh a manner as to drive the unhappy wife of the culprit to. mad- 
*neſs. Determined on revenge, and unhappily pointing that revenge at the 
regent, and not at the man whoſe brutality had immediately done the 


- 


3 


NOTES, 


{50] The tory of one of theſe outrages, nearly of this date, related in Mr. Pennant's 
Tour to Scotland, is intereſting. John and Robert Innes, two lairds, joined to aſſaſſinate 
their relation Alexander Innes, at Aberdeen; the ſon (named alſo Alexander) eſcaped, 
After the murther, John and Robert having by a bribe corrupted a ſervant of the deceaſed, 

ſent him to the caſtle of Innes on his maſter's horſe, with his ſeal as a token, to demand an 
important, box of writings. The widow apprehending no fraud, delivered them to the 
traitor. It luckily chanced that a young man of the family deſired the bribed ſervant to 
let him ride behind him to Aberdeen: the ſervant refuſed, but ſhewed ſuch marks of con- 
fuſion that, the young Innes ſuſpecting him, a broil enſued, the treacherous fervant was 
killed, and the box of writings carried back to the widow ; by which an eſtate in diſpute 
between Alexander and John, the title to which depended on thoſe writings, was ſaved to 
_ the family of Alexander. 
The whole affair ſoon became publis ; 44 r e the complaint of che 8 
8 yet John and Robert lived in peace and impunity on their eſtates, above two years after the 
murther. At length, the widow not ceaſing her complaints, they were declared outlaws, 
and the young Alexander went with a party to ſeize their perſons. John was ſoon taken, 
and compounded for his life by the gift of an eſtate ; but Robert ſtood on his defence, and 
was at length taken by that very young man who had providentially puniſhed the treache- 
. rous ſervant. He was ever after ſtyled, © Craig i in Peril,” becauſe of his combat with the 
deſperate aſlaflin. As to Robert, there was no mercy for him, for ſlain he was; and his 
hoar-head cut off, and taken to the widow of him whom he hade ſlain, and carried to Edin- 
burgh, and caſten at the king's feet; a thing,” adds the narrator, too maſculine to be 
commended in a woman. | [AryzNnDIX ro Finer SCOTTI8H Tou ke - 
N Abus, ubi ſupra. + Spotiſwood, p. 234, 


f 5 injury, 


- " 
= 
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injury, the enraged Hamilton watched every ſtep he took, and purſued his A. D. 1570. 
deſign with an openneſs which might have been fatal to him, had the object 9 
of his reſentment been more ſuſpicious. At Linlithgow *, *, he found an op- The "regent 12 
portunity he had long ſought ; he ſhot his enemy throng the body as he fain 
rode (although warned of his danger) ſlowly along the ſtreet, and mount- 
ing his horſe, eſcaped to the ſea-ſide and thence to France 51}. k 
The regent died, after a few hours pain, with philoſophic firmneſs, He 
earneſtly commended the care of the infant-king to the lords around him, 
and hearing thoſe who ſtood. near lamenting that he ſaved Hamilton from 
death to become his murtherer, uttered with his dying voice a ſentiment 
which would have done honor to an Antoninus : 
. | Nothing can make me repent of an act of clemency 4.” 
| Thus fell James Stuart, Earl of Murray, the fon of James V. of Scots, His cha- 
by a private marriage, as his mother (the daughter of Lord Erſkine) rater. 
and her relations ſteadily affirmed. * He was,” ſays one of the ſteadieſt 
friends to Mary, at firſt, of a gentle nature, well-inclined, wiſe, and 
Rout ; in his firſt upriſing, his hap was to light on the beſt ſort of com- 
pany ; he was religiouſly educated, and devoutly inclined.” He did emi- 
nent ſervices to Scotland and to the Proteſtant faith; and could he be ab- 
folved from the- charge of harſhneſs and cruelty to a ſiſter, who ſeemed 


diſpoſed to love him tenderly, his character would be without a flaw I ga]. 1 
| | The 
2 | | 
ls 1] The precautions taken by the aſſaſin argued uncommon coolneſs and ſolicitude | 7 


for ſucceſs and ſafety. He poſted himſelf in a wooden room (or as it is called gallery), 

near which the regent was obliged to come; he covered the floor with a feather-bed that 

his motions might not be heard, and he hung up black garments facing the window that his 

ſhadow might not be ſeen: then with his knife he cut a hole in the wall of the chamber for | | 

his gun to paſs through. The murtherer was forwarded in his flight by the Hamiltons, the 4 


deadly foes of Murray. The horſe that Warne for him even 1 to Lord Claud Ha- 
milton. 


It is ſaid that the fugitive refuſed a | Ai premium offered to him in France, if he 
would ſlay the great Coligny. He had dipped his hands once in blood,“ he ſaid, to take 
vengeance for an injury; but that no mercenury motives ſhould tempt him to commit a mur- 
ther,” | _[SroT15 wood, 
_ [52] The teſtimonies in favor of this great man from the pen of the eloquent Buchanan 
may be thought intereſted, as the — had the honor of being his patron z but the TT 
: rable 
* Melvill, p. 195. + Spotiſwood, Buchanan, lib. xix. 
Vor. II. Pax r Il. „ | 
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4. D. 1570. The party of Mary received the news of Murray's death with immode- 
rate and indecent triumph ; the Hamiltons, in particular, loudly avowed 
their joy, and the very next day, Scot and Buccleugh, two of Mary's 
warmeſt adherents, invaded the Engliſh border and ravaged it with uncom- 
mon barbarity; a circumſtance which made many ſuppoſe that the regent's 
murther had been concerted by the whole party, ſince, had they not been 
certain of his death, the plunderers had not. dared to violate the peace 
| ; between the nations. | 
5 Elizabeth, with her uſual policy, made great advantages of this i impru- 
| dent incurſion. After declaring that ſhe only blamed a party and not the 
Scottiſh nation for what had been done, ſhe bade her troops invade the 
ſouthern diſtricts and lay waſte the eſtates of the queen's party [53]. Suſſex 

and Scroop led two armies beyond the borders; while a ſmaller corps, under 

Sir William Drury, penetrated to Glaſgow and joined the royaliſts, as the - 

' fayorers of the king's authority in oppoſition to Mary were now called. A 

The effect of this powerful ſupport was immediate. Lenox, whom Eng- 

Lenox made land recommended, was hoſen regent and began his adminiſtration with 

Legen. vigor. He prevented the meeting of a parliament convened by the 

queen's friends at Linlithgow ; he diſperſed a body of troops raiſed by 

Huntley; he diſplaced Maitland (who, from a priſoner, had been made ſecre- 

tary of ſtate), and made the parliament attaint him, Chatelherault, the Arch- 

biſhop of St. Andrew's, Huntley, and others of Mary's adherents, as traitors. 

He was ſupported in theſe ſpirited meaſures by the advice of Randolph, 

the moſt active of Elizabeth's emiſſaries. Diſcouraged and depreſſed, tae 


nem 


NOTES, 


rable Spotiſwood has commended him highly, and the claſſical praiſe of De Thou, a diſinte- 

" reſted contemporary, will remind the reader of a Tacitus recording an Agricola: Dum 
viveret, ſcifſo factionibus regno, ſiniſtris rumoribus ab zmulis laceratus ; ſed poſt quam 
mortuus eſt, veres laudibus etiam ab inimicis laudatus ; qui, et preſentiam animi in periculiss 
felicitatem in præleis, injure dicendo æquitatem, morum gravitatem cum liberalitate huma- 
nitate ſumma conjuctam, predicabent.” [Tavani HISTOAIA SUI Teuronn. 

[53] Some authors carry their ideas of Elizabeth's policy ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
directed the lands of particular noblemen Ce. g. the Lord Hume's) to be deſolated, in 


order to drive them into the queens 's faction, and by that means keep the Scottiſh parties in 
2 kind of equilibrium. IMSLVIII. 


* Melvill, bes, 207. | 
friends 
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friends of the Scottiſh queen applied to France and Spain for aid, but in A. D. 1570. 

vain; and it was only the particular intereſt of Elizabeth, which led her to WV 

wiſh for a peace, that prevented their total deſtruction . Lenox, who 

wanted not ſpirit and activity, would have driven them to extremities, but 

was curbed by the ſtrong arm of his potent ally and protectreſs. 
The negotiations carried on between Elizabeth and her priſoner, at this 157: 

; ſeaſon, have been before deſcribed. Mary was indeed ſo compliant, as to 

3 give to the Engliſh queen no opportunity to break off a treaty which ſhe 

| was determined ſhould never have effect. The Scottiſh royaliſts, how- 

ever, who dreaded the return of Mary, afforded her a fair pretext for 2 

rupture, by refuſing to permit the authority of the infant-king to be di- 

miniſhed F The commiſſioners thought new powers neceffary; and the Treaty with 

treaty broke off at the ſame time nearly that the ceſſation of arms expired. . ON 
Scarcely had a day-elapſed after that period, ere the caftle of Dunbar- 

ton, the ſtrongeſt of the Scottiſh fortreſſes, and the beſt ſtation for landing 

ſuccors from foreign parts, garriſoned with choice troops, and ſituated on 

an inacceſſible rock, was ſurprized and taken by a daring handful of royaliſts. 

Captain Crawford, who contrived this aſtoniſhing enterprize t, mounted — — 

the rock where it was higheſt and ſteepeſt, as the feweſt guards were caſtle. 

there to be found. The firſt ladder broke with the weight of the affail- 

ants, yet the garriſon were not alarmed; a fecond ladder was raiſed, but 

the aſcent of the party was ſtopped by the convulſive diforder-of one man, 

who clung ſeemingly lifeleſs to the middle of the Iadder. Crawford, un- 

willing to kill his comrade, contrived to bind him to the ladder, and to 

turn his body round in ſuch manner as to permit the party to climb over 

him. The, enterprize ſucceeded ; Lord Fleming, the governor, alone 

eſcaped; but his lady, Verac the French ambaſſador, and Hamilton Arch- 

biſhop of St. Andrew's, were made priſoners. The government of the 

caſtle he had ſo gallantly taken was with juſtice given to Crawford; Lady 

Fleming was treated with politeneſs ; and Verac with a reſpe& which he 

had no right to claim, as he had degraded the ſacred character of an am- 

baſſador by meddling in party diſputes. A worſe fate attended the ill- 


» 


9 . i 
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. ? Spotilicod, K 443. + Haynes, p. 5245 528, 
t Buchanan, lib. xx. 
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4. D. 1571. ſtarred prelate; his great abilities, his activity and firmneſs in his patro- 
— neſs's cauſe; deprived him of every chance for favor; he was. led to Stir- 


; Kitkaldie's 
conduct. 


ling, where he was charged before a court of juſtice with the murther of 
his king * : no proof, however, appearing of that fact, his former attain- 
der was brought forward, and; on the fourth day after the ſurprize of Dun- 


barton, he was executed on a gallows ; a mean end, from which' (fays 


a celebrated hiſtorian) the high offices which he had enjoyed both. in 


| hive and ſtate ought to have exempted him [ 54].” 


Mean while Kirkaldie ſtrengthened himſelf in Edinburgh caſtle and awed 
the townſmen, who were ſtrongly inclined to the party of the king. He 


had received from France money and proviſions ; the Hamiltons, and other 


ftiends of Mary, reſorted to him; the reſignation of the queen was publicly 


declared to be null and void; and his force became ſo conſiderable, that 


he meditated an enterprize which might well repay the diſgraceful loſs of 
Dunbarton, by. ſtriking a deciſive blow to the party of the king. Morton, 
on the other hand, who led the royaliſts, had fortified Leith, and ſtraiten- 
ed Edinburgh. He had gained ſome advantage in various ſkirmiſhes, 
and the war proceeded with incredible animoſity, although the forces in 


pay on each ſide hardly exceeded the number of 700. A parliament had 


deen convened by each faction. The queen's was ſmall, and fat at Edin- 


-burgh; three peers and two prelates formed the Upper Houſe ; and, few 
as they were, they attainted 200 of the king's adherents. The royaliſts 
(who, although they for form-ſake opened their parliament alſo at a ſpot 


within the limits. of Edinburgh, but diſtant from the caſtle, ſoon prorogued 
it and fat at Stirling) were numerous, and. their appearance ſplendid, 


— 
NOTES. 
-[ 341 The following diſtich was addreſſed. to the tree whioh ſerved (at OW 1 


\ rien, for the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's : 


© Vive diu, felix arbor, ſemper que vireto,. . 
* Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras.” 


Imitated, 


Hail, happy tree 1 may verdure ever crown 
C Thy boughs, while penſile fruit like this they own.“ I. P. A. 
0 Sporiſmood, p. 255 · | + Ibid, 
The 


Ch. I. Part II. Fr, - Crvit and MikrraA r. 15 


The potent Earls of Argyle, Eglinton, and Caſſilis, had joined this ſenate ; A. P. 1571, 

and, like their rivals at Edinburgh, they began with forming acts inimical dh Sd 

to the other party. But their deliberations were unpleaſantly interrupted 

by a camiſade from Edinburgh; 400 choſen men, under Lord Huntley 

and Lord Claud Hamilton, early one morning entered Stirling with 

filence ; and ſurrounding the principal quarters, ſurprized the regent in Stirling ſur- 

his bed, and every lord of the king's party, except the Earl of Morton, * 

who defended his houſe with deſperate valor until it was ſet on fire. He 

yielded then; but his reſiſtance had given time for the Earl. of Mar to 

be alarmed, to ruſh down from the caſtle with a few reſolute ſoldiers, and, 

by a gallant exertion of deſperate valor, to reſcue the captive lords. In 

vain did the aſſailants endeavor to rally their men; they had diſperſed for 

the ſake of plunder, and fled in confuſion. Not one of the officers of the 

queen's party could have eſcaped, had not the borderers ſeized and rode 

off with every horſe in Stirling“ at their firſt entrance, and fo prevented 

any purſuit. | | . | | 
The regent was the only royaliſt who ſuffered ; he was ſlain in ſpite The regent 

of the endeavors of Sir David Spence [55], to whom the care of him CS. 

had been particularly recommended by Kirkaldie, who planned the enter- in his place. 

prize; and who, had: he been permitted by his anxious friends to com- | 

mand in it, would certainly on that day have completely ruined the party 

adverſe to Mary. The death of Lenox gave no great concern to any but 

Kircaldie; he was on the whole a well - meaning man, and a lover of peace, 

but too paſſionate and unſteady for a commander in chief. The Lord Mar, 


y | NOTES. 
[55] Sir David Spence was a gallant and ſucceſsful leader; he eagerly endeavored to 
ſave the regent, as he knew that Kirkaldie depended on gaining him to his cauſe. He even: 
was wounded in his defence. When the party under Mar reſcued the captives, the dying. 
Lenox endeayored to repay the kindneſs of Sir David by protecting him; it was too late, 
and the generous conteſt ended in the death of both. The confuſion was ſo great in the re- 
treat from Stirling, that moſt of thoſe who had ſeized the lords in their beds, yielded them- 
ſelves as priſoners to their lately-made captives, The word of the aſſault was, The Queen! 
and Remember the Archbiſhop !! The regent, when carried to a couch and told that his 
wounds were mortal, only ſaid, * If the babe (the king) © be well, all is well.” . 
[Sroriswoop, BUCHANAN, &c. 
„ Melvill, p. 215, 216. 
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A. D. 2571. an honeſt and patriotic peer, who could plead great merit in his attention 
d de young king's education, and in his late conduct in the reſcue of the 


Elizabeth 
hoſtile to 
Mary. 


1572. 


Wretched 


lords, was choſen regent in his room, in FLIP to Argyle and Morton, 
his competitors. | 

Juſt at this time the whole weight of Elizabeth's power was thrown 
into the ſcale of the king's partizans, By the timidity [ 56] of the Biſhop 
of Roſs, whoſe fear of the rack extorted from him all his royal miſtreſs's 
ſecrets, ſhe had diſcovered Mary's negotiation with Norfolk and with foreign 
powers; ſhe had no longer, therefore, any meaſures to keep; but reſolved 
openly to ſupport the young king's authority, and to humble the friends of 
Mary, whom ſhe now looked on inthe light of a determined foe. 

The civil war was now carried on in Scotland with an inhumanity beyond 


ſtate of Scot- example; no quarter was given in the field, and numbers of priſoners taken 


land. 


A truce. 


* «> 2 
3% 
* 


in che country were put to death in cool blood. No rank could command 
humanity; the ties of nature yielded to the blind zeal of party; ſons ra- 
vaged the lands of their parents, and brothers calmly witneſſed the execu- 


tion of their brethren. 


Edinburgh (which, contrary to its principles, took part 8 fear 
with Kirkaldie), was reduced to great ſtraights by Morton's blockade; that 
active commander had deſtroyed the mills * all around the town, and placed 
garriſons in every church or houſe which could be defended. The city and 
caſtle were by this meaſure prevented from receiving any ſupplies, and muſt 
ſoon have ſurrendered; had not a truce, ſtrongly recommended by Eng- 
land and France, and agreed to by the Scots for two months, reſtored 
plenty to the garriſon and inhabitants f. This was the conſequence of a 
peace between England and France, concluded under deplorable auſpices, 
as it was immediately followed by the maſſacre of Paris. It ſerved, how- 


— 
NOTE S. 


[56] It muſt be owned, that the viſible confuſign of the terrified biſhop's communica- 
tions diminiſh in ſome degree their credit. He accuſes his miſtreſs of crimes which were 


never alleged againſt her, nor (on. account of their abſurdity), can ever be credited for a 


fingle moment. Such as, that ſhe poiſoned her firſt huſband, Francis II.; ; © that ſhe led 
Ar . &c, &c. 


[MuxDgn's STATE PaPaERs, 


* Buchanan, lib. Xx, I Camden, p. 444+ 
; ever, 
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ever, to prove the inſincerity of Mary's foreign allies; the ambaſſador A. D. 1572. 
ſcarcely mentioned her name to the Engliſh queen ; he deſired, indeed, * 
viſibly for the ſake of form, that the rigor of her confinement might be 
ſoftened, but never repeated the requeſt nor urged the performance. 

Killigrew and Drury were, at this time; joined to Randolph in com- 
miſſion, that they might aſſiſt the French ambaſſador, Du Croc, in pacifying 
the Scots. Their ſucceſs was not immediate ; for, juſt at this time, a large 
convoy of neceſſaries for the caſtle was taken by the royaliſts, and every 
man of the party flain or hanged ; while almoſt, at the ſame inſtant, fifty- 
fix of the king's party were executed under the caſtle walls at Edinburgh. 

The horror of theſe frequently-repeated ſcenes of ſtudied inhumani- 
ty, weighed down to the ground the ſpirit and health of the patriotic The Regent 
regent. He ſaw himſelf croſſed in every endeavor to form a union of par- 9 
ties; he ſaw the power of Morton ſuperior to his own; and he found him- 
ſelf utterly unable to ſtem the torrent of miſery which overflowed his 
country. He fank [57] beneath the load of woe; and left Morton with- Morton ſuc- 
out a rival to diſpute his title to the regency. Supported by Elizabeth, eds. 
there could'be no doubt of his ſucceſs ; and he became the faurth regent 
of Scotland within the ſpace of five years. He had not long before given 
up to the governor of Berwick the Earl of Northumberland, who had fled 
for refuge to Scotland. Could Morton have reſuſed any thing to Eliza- 
beth it ſhould have been this demand, as he had peculiar obligations to the 
unfortunate nobleman. 

Before the cloſe of 1572 tal celebrated John Knox, the founder of 
Scottiſh reformation, died at the age of ſeventy-five. The daring and 
unprincipled Morton, whom that ftern teacher had frequently cenſured with 
uncourtly civility, witneſſed his funeral, and thus pronounced his eulogy : 
© There lies he who never feared the face of man [ 58] *. 


NOTES. 

C57] It is a curious cixcumſtance, and marks the anarchic turn of the times, that the 
Regent Mar ſhould have left the tuition of the young king and the government of Stirling 
caſtle to perſons of his own name and family by vu; W NY Ee GOIN 
was not diſputed by the new regent. | 

[58] Hi fee og Randolph in os of bs ae * keopethw (moaning th 
queen and court of Scotland) © in marvellous order.“ 

® Spotiſwood, apud Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 36, 
Morton 
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8 


Peace with 


Chatelhe- 
rault. 
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Morton had now reached the ſummit of his ambition; and ſeemed to 
wiſh to enjoy in quiet that pre-eminence to which his turbulent ſpirit had 
exalted him. Elizabeth, too (without whoſe directions he proceeded not a 
ſtep), at this period, ſhewed a deſire to afford peace and union to thoſe Scots, 
whoſe diviſions ſhe had ſo long and ſo afſiduouſly fomented. She ſaw her 
danger from the firm, though private and impolitic, connection of France 
and Spain, and was deſirous of finding in Scotland an ally and ſupport 
againſt foreign attacks. | 

- To bring about an advantageous nnn Morton, with his uſual 
dextrous duplicity, treated ſeparately with the two diviſions of Mary's party. 
He had ſound Kirkaldie too much on his guard; but thoſe in diſtricts 


diſtant from the capital, headed by Chatelherault, by Huntley, and Sir 


Tirkaldie 
Zolds out. 


Adam Gordon (a leader more fortunate than humane [59 1), liſtened rea- 
dily to his propoſals, abandoned the intereſt of Kirkaldie and his brave 
garriſon, and conſented to acknowledge him as regent, provided that every 
act by which the partizans of Mary were attainted, ſhould be repealed *. - 
Not ſo the party headed by the intrepid-Kirkaldie, and the adroit and 
ſanguine Maitland of Lethington. They held the firſt fortreſs in the realm, 
and kept the capital in awe ; they had alſo received ſome ſmall ſupply 


from France, and had fair promiſes of more: to theſe promiſes, and to 


- chances which might fall out in their favor, did they chuſe to truſt, al- 
though ſhamefully and abſurdly forſaken by their party, rather than confide 


in the offers of Morton, of whoſe perſonal enmity they were both appre- 
henſive. But Elizabeth, who was determined that no place in Scotland 


- ſhould remain in ſuch hands as would willingly receive auxiliaries from 


France, ſent a ſtrong body of troops under Sir William Drury, well pro- 
vided with artillery, to reduce the caſtle. During one month it reſiſted a 


0 NOTES. 
£59] | This nobleman, under the name of · Edom d Gordon,” had been charged with kei- 
nous deeds of cruelty in an affecting ballad, which may be found in one of the moſt elegant 


of modern collections, The Reliques of Antient Engliſh Poetry.“ The real infamy of the 


deed is ſaid, by ſome, to belong to a Captain Care or Ker, who probably fought under 
Lord Adam's banner; but Archbiſhop e eee & on Lord Adam. 
f [His r. or Taz Cnuxch or SCOTLAND, 
* Melvill, p. 2. 


* - reſolute 
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reſolute and ſpirited attack with conſtant bravery ; but the water failing, the A. P. 1573- 


garriſon mutinied, and forced their gallant leader to ſurrender. Kirkaldie de- 
livered himſelf to Drury, who treated him kindly, until he was directed by Eli- 
zabeth to give him to the cuſtody of the regent *; but Morton, dreading his Ki 


— ww 


rkaldie 


en and 


active and daring ſpirit, cauſed him [60] and his brother James to be executed put to death. 


on a gallows in the market-place of Edinburgh. Lord Hume, and other offi- 
cers of the garriſon, quitted their country and ſerved abroad; and Mait- + 
land, knowing what doom he had to expect, put an * to his own life by 
poiſon. 


The regent, now poſſeſſed of unlimited authority, and delivered by death 


Virtues and 


from his only dangerous competitors, Chatelherault and Argyle, permitted „ices of, 
his naturally avaritious diſpoſition to unfold itſelf, and turned every thing to Morton. 


his own profit. He performed however, ſome important ſervices to the 
country. At his acceſſion to command, anarchy prevailed in every diſtrict; 
and a firm government like that of Morton, was needed to ſtop the courſe 
of that unbridled licentiouſneſs which, protected by one or the other fac- 
tion, had overrun the realm. Theſe diſorders he repreſſed with a ſtrong 
hand; and, by a ſeries of vigorous exertions, reſtored order and a due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice throughout the kingdom: but he tarniſhed the luſtre 
of theſe great works by the inſatiable deſire of gain, which he manifeſted on 
all occaſions. He debaſed the coin, oppreſſed the church +, ehcouraged 
monopolies, and ſhewed his adminiſtration venal in every branch. 

Mean while the unfortunate Mary, now more than ever obnoxious to her 
powerful rival, continued under the care of Lord Shrewſbury. She was, as 
an eſpecial favor, permitted to drink the waters of Buxton, but ſo extreme- 
ly jealous was Elizabeth of thoſe who went near her, that ſhe had nearly 


— 


NOTES. 


[60] Sir James Melvill dwells with affection on the character of William Kirkaldie of 
the Grange. In the houſe? (ſays he) he was humble and meek as a lamb, but like a lion in 
the field. He was a luſty, ſtrong, and well proportioned perſonage ; hardy, and of a mag- 
nanimous courage; ſecret and prudent in all his enterprizes :* © I heard,” he adds, Henry II, 
of France point unto him and ſay, ©* Yonder is one of the moſt valiaat men of our age.“ 


Morton demanded his death of Elizabeth, declaring, that neither his perſon nor r 
were in ſafety while Kirkaldie ſurvived. 


* Melvill, p. 228, 229. + Spotifrend; P+ 273. 
Vor. II. Pazr II. A a diſgraced 
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A. D. 1574- diſgraced the old and faithful Lord Burleigh, for paying a viſit to thoſe vel 0 
u this time, although merely as a valerudinarian *, 
i575. A diſpute on the borders, ſuch a one as would a few years dete have 
b E PRI raked the ſiſter-nations in a war, was compromiſed early in 1575, by 
the deliberate and decent conduct of Elizabeth and the regent. The Eng- 
liſh had been worſted, and Foreſter the warden, and many others, made 
- _ "priſoners. Sir John Carmichael, the Scottiſh warden, repaired to London, 
And anſwered fo well for his conduct, that Elizabeth treated him with re- 
ſpect and diſmiſſed him with honor. 

The death of the profligate Bothwell 1617 in a Daniſh orifon, and a 
declaration (of diſputed authenticity) which he left behind him, were topics 
of diſcourſe towards the cloſe of the' fame year': but ſtill more intereſting _ 
was an attack made by a private clergyman (named Andrew Melvilh on 
the Epiſcopal order, But this will be related in the erben hiſtory of 

ä 
1376. A quarrel between the Earls of Athol and Argyle had nearly proved, in 
| 1 Ka the deſtruction of both theſe noblemen. The vaſſals of the one had Y 
committed depredations on the other; he wWas demanded in vain by the in- 2 
jiured party, and arms were ſnatched up on both Tides. The conteſt would 1 
dave been decided by battle, had not the regent obliged both parties to lay 

down their arms. Eager to break the force of two ſuch potent chiefs, the 

inſidious Morton ſummoned both to court, meaning to involve both in a 

Plot of the charge of treaſon ; but their good genius tempted a clerk” named Camp- 
regentfails. bell, who had been intruſted, to reveal the plot: in conſequence, the invi- 
ration was diſregarded, and the bearers diſmifſed with contempt by each of 

the ſummoned eark f. | | 
1577- The tide of the regent's proſperity had 1 now paſſed its utmoſt height, and 
began to ebb apace. Beſides Athol and Argyle, the houſe of Hamilton de- 


| NOTES. 
(61 It ſeems FIDE that an author fo reſpectable as Mr. Guthrie, ſhould attow any 
Tredit to the affeverations in a will, in which the teftator affirms, that, as he had from his 


youth addicted himſelf much to the art of exchantment at Paris and elſewhere, he had be- 
- witched the queen (Mary) to fall in love with him, &c. &c. Kc. 


* $trype, vol. it. p. 248, 288, _ "+ Crawſord's Mew. p. 285: 
£ | | | | | teſted 
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teſted him, and earneſtly n his ruin; yet did he daily add to their A. D. 1577. 
enmity by new provocations. He even pretended to ſuſpect the Lord 9 
Claud Hamilton of a deſign to murther him; and actually put Semple, one 
of that nobleman's dependents, to the torture, under e of clearing the 
innocence of his patron, _ 


It was to the young but promiſing James, that the nobility looked for 
protection from this artful, daring deſpot. James, though but twelve years — of 
of age, afforded a fair proſpect of futurity. He had been well educated by 
the regent Mar, and ſince his death by his brother Alexander Erſkine ; 
and the great George Buchanan was his preceptor *®. He had a ſtrong ap- 
petite for learning; and, young as he was, a ſtill more eager wiſh for power. 
The regent Morton was never in his favor, and he liſtened with delight ta 
every intimation of his delinquency. Athol, Argyle, and the Hamiltons, 
found means, by the -connivance of Erſkine , to be admitted to his pre- 
ſence, and to acquaint him with the unjuſt rigor of Morton's government, 
and the aſpirations of the Scots for a change. They even prevailed on him 
to iſſue his letters to ſummon a council, and they took care that only thoſe 
who hated the regent ſhould be ſummoned. ' _ 

The diſcontented lords could not have choſen a NAY time for the con · | The s regent 
teſt, Morton's avidity had diſguſted many; the clergy deteſted him for his 1 danger. 
oppreſſive treatment of their community, and only united with him in ab- 
horrence of the . impriſoned Mary; and his patronefs, the Engliſh queen, 
was too deeply engaged in protecting the United States againſt the deſigns 
of the . Spaniard, to be able to ſpare a force ſufficient for his ſupport. All 
theſe circumſtances preſaged the fall of the regent. - 


But the ſtrong mind of Morton had penetrated the ſchemes of his foes, 3 
and pointed out to him that he muſt give way, in order to return with the ſigns. 
greater force. He at once, and with no bad grace, reſigned the regency 
to the young monarch, who, ſolemnly before the inhabitants of his capital, 
took upon himſelf the ſupreme government, and accepted a full appro- 
bation of his ſervices, and an indemnity for all offences $. Yet, the eager- 
neſs of his enemies (a council of twelve appointed to aſſiſt the king with 
their advice), which prompted them to attack his vaſt property, had nearly 


— — 


* Melvill, p. 234. + Ibid. p. 236. t Crawf. Memoirs, p. 289. 
| Aa 2 turned 
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A: D. 1578. turned him from the ſober path of a temporary ſubmiſſion, to the folly 


Re- aſſumes 
his power. 


of a fruitleſs reſiſtance. The king, young as he was, who dreaded as 
much as he hated him, interfered in his favor, and Morton retired to a 
diſtant caſtle on a ſolitary lake. A new turn of affairs was at hand; Gla- 
mis, the Chancellor, fell by the enmity of the Crawfords, in one of the 
common brawis of the times; and Athol, a reputed papiſt, being promoted 
to his office, the cautious Proteſtants ſoon began to remark, that Roman 
Catholics, whom they abhorred ſtill more than they did: the late: regent, 


had totally ſurrounded the king; and the tide of popularity began to turn 


again in favor of the lately deteſted Earl of Morton, whoſe ſteady ad- 
herence to the reformation was never doubted, although it did little eredit 
to a good cauſe. + That great politician, ho had watched in his retirement 


every ſtep of his enemies, now iſſued from the caſtle of Loch Levin, ſtyled 


by the people his © Lion's Den? and, with his uſual artifice, prevailed on 
the Earl of Mar to deprive Alexander Erſkine, his uncle, a moſt deter- 
mined foe to Morton, of the cuſtody both of the king and of Stirling 
caſtle.” As ſoon as this was/' accompliſhed, the artful inſtigator of the en- 


terprize entered the caſtle *, took the command, and by his aſtoniſhing 
© talents became once more arbiter of the privy-council, and even procured 


| bimſelf to be, in ſome degree, favored by the unſteady Iames. 


' Athol and Argyle flew to arms; at the head of 7000 ſoldiers they 
Want to deliver, as they vaunted, their king from durance; on their 
banners were inſcribed diſtichs.[62], expreſſive of their upright intentions. 
Morton, by. means of his nephew Angus, the warden of the borders, raiſed 
5000 ſouthern men, who waited the coming of his foes without terror. 


A civil war was on the point of breaking out, when Sir Robert Bowes, 


atriving from Elizabeth, proved a ſucceſsful mediator; and a peace was 


ſettled and confirmed by a convention of noblemen. Morton, withaut the 


— 


' NOTES. 


16x) On one was a ee e ee king and the aſſociated lords: 
* EKing.— Captive Iam, liberty I crave.” 
Lords. Our lives we will loſe, or that ye ſhall have.” 
 [MSS. Mg u. or Bairovs:. 
| . Melvill, p. 237: 


title, 
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title, retained the power of the regency ; and the infant James, though A. D. 1578* 
nominally king, ſubmitted like the reſt to this re-aſſumed ſway. v 
The ſudden deceaſe of the Chancellor Athol, aſter a banquet given by 1579. 

Morton, awakened thoſe ſuſpicions which had lain dormant ſince the equally | 
ſeaſonable death of the Regent Mar {63]. Morton, by this opportune 
event, loſt a bitter enemy, and, by en poſt to 4 in 88 degree 
made a friend. 

= Together with the capacity to Sues Morton found the will return in — of 
full force. The houſe of Hamilton had been ſuſpected of practices againſt ö 
the regents Murray and Lenox; he accuſed the Hamiltons of murther- 
ing both, and having driven the lords John and Claud out of Scotland, 

he cruelly included Arran, their eldeſt brother, in the proſcription, al- 

though, ſince his love for Mary of Scots had met a repulſe, he had never 
enjoyed the uſe of his ſenſes. Vet was his eſtate forfeĩted with thoſe of his 

4 brothers, and the forfeiture was confirmed by act of parliament. 

1 The unfortunate Mary was till kept in cloſe confinement by her cau- 

1 tious rival. She contrived, however, to ſend a letter to her ſon, accom- 

panied by ſome jewels of conſiderable value, and a veſt embroidered by her 

own hands. But the unfeeling Morton, taking advantage of the direction, 

which was, To the Prince of Scotland, not the King,“ ſent the whole 

back untouched. ; 

| The ftrange and abſurdly-warm attachment which bound ee of Scot- 1580. 

land during his whole life to a ſucceſſion of favorites, had already begun to * 

appear. Two young men at once gained his affections and guided his ſteps. 

Eſme Stuart, Lord D'Aubigny, was his near relation, being nephew to Two Stuarts 

the Regent Lenox, the grandfather of the king ; he came from France to be by Janes. a 

preſented to his royal couſin; and was made in a ſhort ſpace of time Duke of 

Lenox, firſt Lord of the Bed- chamber, and Governor of Dunbarton caſtle. 


* 


NOTES. 


[63] Archbiſhop Spotiſwood writes, that the body of Athol. was opened, and that no 
ſymptom of poiſon appeared. Moyſes intimates the contrary. Morton was capable of any 
a& of cruelty. He cauſed two men of poetical talents, Turnbull and Scott, to be exe- 
cuted at Stirling for uttering ſarcaſms againſt his perſon and government. Morton was, in- 
deed, the Leiceſter of the North, with a better capacity, and a more daring mind. 


[Crxawrord's Memoirs, 
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Many other places were beſtowed upon him, nor was his promotion ac- 


W companied by the public hatred, as he was of an amiable * and mild cha- 


racter, although not fit for the intrigues of a court. Captain Stuart (fon 
to the Lord Ochiltree), the rival of Lenox, was of a character totally dif- 
ferent. Every vice which could render a favorite odious to a nation, or 


dangerous to a government, he poſſeſſed. He was raſh, unprincipled, and 


ambitious. _ The reſtraints of religion, morality, or honor, he defpiſed ; 


yet he had dexterity enough to gain an aſcendant over the unexperienced 


mind of an infant king, and for a long ſpace ſucceeded in all his deſigns, 


however unattainable they might at firſt appear. 
Both theſe diſſimilar courtiers joined in the deſign of ruining Morton ; 


whoſe ſtrong diſcernment made him foreſee the miſhap which he could not 
prevent, unleſs by ſome courſe too deſperate for the temper of the nation. 


It was once rumored,” that he meant to carry off the king and deliver him 


to the cuſtody of Elizabeth; but, as he earneſtly preſſed to have an enquiry 
made into the tranſaction, it is probable that this report only was meant as 


a pretext for the eſtabliſhment of a Lord-High Chamberlain, to be always 


near the royal perſon, and of a life-guard conſiſting of twenty-four young | 
men'of noble birth. Lent was honored tron this office, and with the com- 


| mand of the guard. 


The falling ſtateſman had in vain . to intereſt the priefiliood of 
Scotland in his behalf, by exclaiming againſt the new favorite as a Roman 


Catholic. But Lenox guarded againſt this attack by publicly embracing 


the Proteſtant faith. The ſupport of England was all chat now remained to 


him; and nothing except the inexperience of the one, and the audacity of 
che other minion, could have rendered Elizabeth's interceſſion on Morton's 


behalf ſo completely inſignificant as it was found to be. Indeed, it ap- 


1581. 


Morton ac- 
cuſed of 
K. Henry's 
murther. 


peared, that the too warm interference of Bowes, the Engliſh miniſter; 

rather haſtened the fall of the obnoxious earl, than guarded againſt it. 
Early i in 158 1, the great miniſter who had ruled Scotland with the ty- 

ranny of a deſpot, but who had guarded it from all ills except- thoſe of his 


on creation; was ſeiged and committed firſt to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


and then to that of Dunbarton. It had been difficult to reach his life, ſo 
well had his {pardon been drawn; but che murther of Henry, the father | 
| | na. : 


„ Melvill, p. 240, | + Ibid, p. 238. * 
5 : O 
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of James, having been from decency left out of the crimes pardoned, the A. D. 1581. 
violent and brutal Captain Stuart, at once accuſed him of being *. . 
ſaſſin n. 
The Earl of Morton appeared greater in his misfortunes than he ad 
ſeemed in the plenitude of his power. Conſcious as he declared of his in- 
nocence, he refuſed the aſſiſtance of his nephew Angus ; who, thinking the 
honor of the Douglas name at ſtake, offered to head a warlike troop of 
| borderers and riſque his life and fortune for his deliverance. . Elizabeth was 
not unconcerned. She remonſtrated to James ;. ſhe made the Prince of 
Orange remonſtrate; ſhe even cauſed a large body of troops to advance to- 
wards the northern frontiers, and had the miniſters of James been old and 
cautious, theſe precautions might have faved her faithful dependent; but 
the two Stuarts had no ſuch diffidence. They prepared to repel force by 
force; and the Engliſh queen, ſenſible that ſhe had carried her inter- 
ference ſomewhat too far, withdrew her army. And now Morton, deſerted 
by thoſe who owed their fortunes to his patronage, and tried and condemned Condemned 
by a packed jury, and on evidence wreſted by torture from his ſervants, aud ET 
and even from his nephew Auchinleck, of Balmerino, was brought to the | 
ſcaffold'f, where he died with firmneſs worthy a better man [64]. Soon 
after this event the two favorites, to whom their mutual dread of Morton The favor- 
had been a band of union, diſagreed, and gradually came to an open rup- — 
ture. Captain Stuart, from being guardian to the unhappy lunatic Arran , 
was permitted by the king, with a total diſregard to juſtice, to poſſeſs him- 7 
lf of his title and eſtate. He gained a wife by a method ſtill more diſ- 


— — 


NOTES. 


[64] The confeſſion of Morton has been mentioned before. His, excuſes for not re- 

- vealing the plot againſt the king, might, from a better man, be judged admiſſible. Opu- 
lent as he had been, he was ſo plundered while in priſon, that he was forced to borrow 
twenty ſhillings on the ſcaffold to give among the poor. He was executed by * a maiden: an 
inſtrument which, having ſeen accidentally at Halifax, he drew on the ſpot, and cauſed one 
to be made by that pattern when he reached his home. In later times, the engine has been XF 
denominated the Guillotine.“ The extreme contempt with which Morton treated the 
wretched Arran, when he aſked his pardon on the ſcaffold, would furniſh a good ſabje for 
a hiſtorical picture. 


* Crawford's Memoirs, p. 323. ow + Spotiſwood, p. 313, 314, 315. 


1 Melvill, P+ 240, 
honorable ; 
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AD. 581 honorable z he ſeduced her from the boſom of his beſt friend, Lord March, $ 
to whom ſhe had been married ſome years; and ſhe had had the audacity 
to demand a divorce for the moſt indelicate of reaſons, that ſhe might wed 
Arran. To regain their characters, this deteſtable pair became fanatics in, 
religion, affected more than common attachment to the Proteſtant faith, I. 

and even objected to Epiſcopacy, in order to gain the favor of the moſt 
violent among the Preſbyterian clergy. Lenox, on the other hand, was the 
avowed protector of the biſhops, and by his counſels encouraged. i in James 

5 | : that ftrong propenſity which he ever retained towards a regulated hie- 

| rarchy. | 
1882. he quarrel between the favorites of a young and timid prince, * 
— N of the government of the country into general confuſion ; and an interference 
| alarmed. in eccleſiaſtical matters, in which the head-ſtrong Arran had preſumed.* to 
| engage, excited the turbulent temper. of the times. Many circumſtances, 

indeed, at this criſis, conſpired to raiſe diſcontent in the moſt powerful 
| barons around the throne ; they knew that James received from his favo- 

tttes leflons of deſpotiſm, which he wanted only opportunity to put in prac- 
tice : they ſaw. the moſt oppreſſive of the feudal tenures revived, and 
ſevere fines levied on land- owners for trifling errors; they had alſo good 
reaſon to think, that Lenox had a deſign to bring about the accompliſh- 
ment of Maitland's favorite ſcheme, that of a government carried on by 

Mary and James united; and they obſerved. that the friendſhip of Eliza- 

beth was ſlighted, and dreaded the revival of thoſe ruinous wars which had 
deſolated their faireſt diſtricts: They conſulted together without diſtinction 

8 of party, and determined to apply a ſure, though bitter, remedy. | 

1 The king was engaged in a party of hunting, his beſt-loved diverſion, 

1 | after. having in ſome degree reconciled the two thoughtleſs young men who 

' The Raid Boverncd him and the nation. At Ruthven caſtle, whether the love of 

of Ruthven, ſport had a allured him, he was ſurpriſed to ſee a long train of nobles enter 
| his bed -chamber at an early hour one morning, and after receiving a ſtrong 
remonſtrance on the follies and faults of his minions, to find them firmly 

; demanding the diſmiſſion of two perſons, whoſe inexperience, they averred, 


would ruin the realm of Scotland. James liſtened patiently ; but with a 


— nd 
—ůůůů 


N | 7 N . Melyill, p. 245» . | t Spotiſwood, P+ 320, | | ; 
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childiſh diſlike to reprehenſion, preſſed to be gone; and, on finding his A- PD. 1582. 
way obſtructed, burſt into tears. Better, ſaid the ſtern tutor of Glamis, 0 
© that bairns ſhould weep, than bearded men “. The ſeverity of this 
apophthegm was never forgotten by the terrified monarch, who inſtantly, 
though ſadly, yielded his conſent to the diſmiſſion of his minions. Arran, 
violent and fierce as uſual, rode up haſtily to the caſtle ; and, with only two 
ſervants, braved the anger of thoſe aſſociated peers, whoſe contempt alone 
_of his preſent inſignificance ſaved his life, He was diſarmed and ſent as a 
priſoner to Stirling caſtle, The milder Lenox was, after ſome delay, or- 
dered by James to depart the realm, It was long before he could bring 
himſelf to obey a command given, as he knew, moſt unwillingly. At 
length, ſlowly paſſing through England, he reached France, and died of a 
heart broken by his diſappointment in his ambitious friendſhip [65]; — 
affirming, with his laſt words, his ſtrift” attachment to the reformed rell - 1 
gion f. 

In the mean while, an embaſſy from England confirmed the wavering 
James in his ſubmiſſion to the Raid of Ruthven' (as the late revolution 
was named), and he was even perſuaded to agtee in opinion with a con- 
vention of the eſtates, and to declare, that the lords concerned in the 
© Raid' had done the ſtate good ſervice. The Aſſembly of the Church of 
Scotland concurred in the fame declaration F; while the great reſpect with 
which the king was treated, and his apparent acquieſcence, induced his ſub- 
jects to hope that he was not infincere in his profeſſions. But in a coun- 
try governed by a capricious youth, divided by factions, and headed by 
turbulent peers, no dependence can be placed on the duration of any polij- 
tical ſyſtem : and, by another of thoſe miniſterial revolutions ſo common 
in Scotland, the month of January had not paſſed, ere James was, by 1583. 
the- contrivance of Colonel Stuart, commander of the body-guards, deli- Jane |. 
vered from the honorable confinement in which © the Raid of Ruthven' had authority. 


— 
NOTES. 


[65] eee e en 

he ſent for them from France, and beſides loading the two ſons with honors, he married one 

daughter to Huntley, another to Mar, and the third might have 8 an alli- 

ance, but choſe a cloyſter, | LSroriswoob. 
4 Spotifwood, Pe 320 +: + Ibid. P+ 322. 1 Ibid. p. 324- 
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AD, 1583. entangled him, and enabled him to eſtabliſh a new ſet of adminiſtrators of 
7 


1584. 


government. Argyle, Huntley, and a few more, now poſſeſſed his favor, 
and Gowry was, on his ſubmiſſion, admitted to forgiveneſs ; while Angus, 


Glencairn, and the reſt of the lords of the Raid, were exiled or. impri- 


ſoned'; nor did a ſplendid embaſly [66] from England, with the ſubtle 
Walſingham at its head, prevail on James to pardon the offenders, moſt of 
whom had fled to England, or to permit them to plead the amneſty 


granted by the convention. It was the malicious Arran, now re- inſtated in 


his power and his place in the royal favor, who had hardened the heart of 
James, otherwiſe diſpoſed to moderation, againſt all applications in favor 
of theſe two hardy patriots. The embaſſy of Elizabeth had no good effect. 
James anſwered the complaints of England by recrimination; and, when 


reproached with breaking his promiſe to the exiled lords, pleaded the force 


he was under at that time, and charged Elizabeth with having neglected to 
notice a ſtrong intimation which he had then given to her ambaſſador, 


Cary, of his want of liberty; and Walſingham returned to London, after 


his ine ffectual negotiation, with no bad idea of James's capacity for reigning. 
As the noblemen exiled on account of the Raid of Ruthven, were 
much too potent and too active to fit down contented with their lot, they 


intrigued for their reſtoration both with the court and the church. In the 


former," they gained the aſſiſtance of their old aſſociate Earl Gowry , 
whoſe penitence had not placed him in fo high a ſtation as he thought his 
merits in deſerting the conſederacy might have claimed. In the church 


| they had many friends; the ' preachers with one accord eſpouſed their 


cauſe,” and thoſe who were moſt popular went greater lengths than reaſon 


and loyalty ſeemed to juſtify ; but James, encouraged by the fierce Arran, 


exerted himſelf, and drove the boldeſt declaimers from their pulpits. Dury, 
who in a ſermon had praiſed the Raid as a ſalutary meaſure; was filenced 


7 and Melvill, who had drawn odious compariſons as to reigns, and had 


— 
NOTES. 

: 166) Aste VER has Gly; hs EG hoe bes bj a leiter Kstlel Jes 
for his unſteadineſs, and envenoined her ſtrictures with a paſſage from Iſoerates; and James, 
with pardonable pedantry, had out-reaſoned her by returning two ite from the ſane 
rhetorician,' — * againſt her argument. = - > [Mazviits 
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likened James VI. to James III. was obliged to take ſhelter in Eng- A. P. 1584. 
land“; advantage too, was taken of theſe imprudent rhapſodies, to fetter . 
the church with laws which prevented the clergy from interfering in politi- 
cal meaſures. Nor were the military attempts of the friends to the baniſhed 
lords more ſucceſsful than thoſe of the eccleſiaſtics. Gowry, who was Gowry exe- 
ſuſpected of treaſonable deſigns, was ſeized by Colonel Stuart at Dundee, 
after a ſharp reſiſtance, and beheaded ; and the baniſhed lords, Angus, Mar, 
Glamis, &c., who had ſurprized the caſtle of Stirling, were forced to ave 
it precipitately, and take ſhelter again in England. | 

Arran was now ſupreme Lord of Scotland, and had a full opportunity Arran's 
of gratifying his cruelty and his avarice, by the ruin of the baniſhed lords, ou_ - ped 
and the forfeiture of their eſtates. But his fall in its turn approached, He 
had, with an uncommon want of policy, introduced to James the Maſter of 
Gray, a young man equal to the favorite in perſonal accompliſhments, 
equal to him in profligacy, and much his ſuperior in decent hypocriſy, 
The childiſn favor of the king inſtantly attached itſelf to this new object; 
and Arran, who had now recognized his own abſurdity, could only delay 
his impending diſgrace by diſpatching this new minion on an embaſly to 
England. There, too, the policy of the elder favorite failed. Elizabeth 
(who had condeſcended to bribe Arran, and who had found him ready to 
enter into the moſt traitorous engagements to betray the councils of his 
royal maſter to the Engliſh cabinet, and to prevent him, from marrying 
during three years) ſaw with a diſcerning eye in the Maſter of Gray, an ob- 
ject more likely than the boiſterous Stuart to retain James's ſettled affec- 
tion, and equally ready to receive a bribe and to betray the confidence of his 

maſter. She with wonderful good policy ſtrengthened his intereſt at the Scot- 
dic court, by permitting him to obtain the removal of the baniſhed lords 
into the interior of England; and ſent him back to James, engaged and 
determined to ſerve her intereſt, in deſpite of gratitude, honor, and loy- 
Sil ao. bk 
The tranſactions of 1 44% in which the Rill unforumate Mary was i im- 


plicated, have been told in the Engliſh dn, with which my are imme- 
diately connected. | | 
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4. D. 1585: A new revolution impended over the fragile ſtate of James's miniſtry, 

Profligacy Arran, who was now Lieutenant-General of Scotland, and held the caſtles 

of Arran. of Edinburgh and Stirling, had reached the ſummit of profligacy as well as 

of power, and was become ſo deteſted, that his vaſt authority hung by Aa 

7 ſingle thread. The catalogue of his oppreſſions is vdious, and too long 

for admiſſion here. The Earl of Athol he impriſoned for refuſing to 

divorce his wife,” and to ſettle his lands on him; Lord Home, becauſe he 

would not give up an eftate which lay commodiouſly for the tyrant. Two 

of the Home family, and two other gentlemen of high credit, he facrificed 

at the gallows to his private enmity, under falſe and trivial pretexts, un- 

ſupported by evidence . Inftruments to deſtroy ſuch a miniſter (perhaps 

the moſt  atrociouſly wicked that hiſtory has ever recorded) could not be 

wanting. Elizabeth, who abhorred Arran; formed the plot and directed 

the actors. She ſent to the court of James as her ambaſſador the dextrous 

Wotton, who had been employed at the age of twenty to deceive the 

Conſtable'de Montmorenci in France f. His gay and amuſing converſa- 

tion, and his ſingular ſkill in ſporting, won acquired the favor of the 

choughtleſs' king, although warned of his arts by the more experienced 

eourtiers f. The Maſter of Gray, Sir Lewis Bellenden, the Juſtice Clerk, 

and Sir John Maidand, the fecretary; ench bought by Elizabeth, were em- 

 ployed gradually to weaken che affection of James towards Arran, whoſe 

| | monſtrous vanity had now led him to intitnate, that, in right of his pre- 

gt | tended anceſtor, Murdo, Duke of Albany, — — 
| | crowh prior to that of James himſelf. * 

- Matters were well arranged for an exploſion, when an incdene haſtened 

the cataſtrophe. Sir Francis Ruſſel was ſlain in a border-quarrel ; and, on 

, Elizabeth's” peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, the Scottiſh warden, Ker, 

of Fernihurſt, and his Patron Arran, were, on the perſuaſion of Gray and 

er bi aſſotiates, thrown into confinement d. At this criſis the exiled lords 


I — (whoſe mutual misfortunes had ſoftened old feuds, and united in one enter- 


prize the hoſtile ſtocks of Douglas and of Hamilton), advanced into Scot- 


land. They were met by their numerous dependents in arms; the young 
king was ſurrounded i in Stirling and taken, but treated with the higheſt 


—— b ” 
r. © I Melvill, p. 293, 


3 Melvill, p. 296. FJ {\ Spotiſwood, p. 339- 
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reſpett ; and the lords of © the Raid of Ruthven, the friends of Scotland's A. D. 1585. 
true intereſt, amity with N once more * directors of their 
monarch's conduct. 

Warned by adverſity, they acded wich ſenſe and 9 The re- 
ſtitution of their own honors and lands contented their rational wiſhes; they 
aimed at no forſeitures, nor recalled the memory of paſt injuries. Colonel 
Stuart was ſilently diſmiſſed; it was at the "wretched: Arran alone that 
they pointed the bolt of their vengeance ; that may game of fortune, | 
ſtripped · of his eſtates and titles, reduced to the denomination of Captain Nuin of 
James Stuart, and proclaimed an enemy to his country, dropped quietly 
into that obſcurity for which nature had intended him. Wotton, who pre- 
ſided over the whole affair, dared not ſtay to enjoy the ſtorm which he had 
raiſed . He had refined on bis commiſſion, and "plotted other (de+ 
figns { 67], the diſcovery of which haftened his return to England. Before 
his departure he had propoſed to James a ſtrict league of friendſhip: be: 
tween the ſiſter · realms, a meaſure highly approved by the country in ge- 
neral as well as the king, whoſe good will to England was. by no means 
diminiſhed, on finding that Elizabeth meant to allow him a penſion of 
coool. per annum ; a conſiderable ſum at that period, and exactly what 
ſhe had herſelf received beſore ſhe. became queen of England, a circum- 
ſtance which ſhe communicated to the needy prince. — —_ 
- The parhament, which: inocatinbit whloadcifienccontrnct aver amis Acquict 
fure which the baniſhed lords had propoſed; reſtoretl their eſtates ; and ra» fenee.9f 
tified their pardon. Every thing ware a tranquitappearance; and the good- 
natured king [68], after owning that he never did like the violence of 

. : ; 1 - 
; NOTES, 

{67] Wotton was ſuſpected of plotting to carry off the king of Scots, in onder to place 
bis tn che euftaty ef the warn of England. He had alſo with great art circumvented a 
matrimonial engagement, which ambaſſadors from Denmark came to propoſe, by perſuad- 
ing the unobſerving and haughty king, that they were people in buſineſs ; and that Den- 
mark, like Holland, was a country of merchants. | [Manville 
[68] Arran had always plundered James's ill- furniſhed treaſury without ſtint ; and the 
king at length diſcovered that the ungrateful minion had carried away jewels worth 200,000 

crowns. Huntley, who was ſent to ſeize the robber, narrowly miſſed him ; but the terror 
of Arran prompted him to ſend back to the king the richeſt piece which he had fiolen. 
[SpOT18WOeD, &c. 
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A. D. 1885. Arran * 2 "acquieſced in every reaſonable meaſure, and of his own. n 
A paftened: the ſettlement of the popular alliance with Elizabeth. 


1586. 


Anger of 
Mary. 


Ae 


The preachers alone, who had been driven from Scotland ſor their ſevere 
language againſt tlie meaſures of the court, thought themſelves neglected, 
and ſpoke their minds freely [69]; ſince che dread of diſguſting the un 
ſteady James had prevented the lords of © the Raid from ming an ad 


opportunity of re-inftating them in \ their r Cluirges. f 


The melancholy detail of Babi 3 n in which * * Jy 


6 : tungs Mary's fate was fatally A wit has already been told in a former 


book.” The mind of James was, at this time, ulcerated againſt a mother 


whom he had never known; and who (as it was the intereſt of each among 


his vaſt variety of ſucceflive miniſters to keep them aſunder) had gene- 
rally been repreſented to him in an odious light, as an adulterous murthe- 


reſa, leagued with his ſoes againſt him. He had even written to her a let- 
ter which, inſtead of dutiful expreſſions, contained bitter taunts; and ſhe, in 


return, had threatened him wich her curſe, and with a transfer of her rights 


to a potent heir (probahly Philip of Spain). who, yould. ae. her cauſe 
on ar ungrate ful and diſobedient-child +. - at pail 


J OLE Witch dude James de: anteprive. v6 


F 


his mother's ſafety, as to ſend as an envoy to the court of Elizabeth | 


Archibald Douglas, one who had been employed in the murther of King 


Henry, and was the bittereſt foe that Mary ever knew. Nor did the Maſter 
of Gray, who ſucceeded: him in the embaſſy, ſhew a better will towards 
Fee _— RG he A i OD wat fate 
20 0 ol bie „orten 5 5 ; 
« — 8 
NOTES. 


165 + Captain 1 ld l. 1. Jezebel were taken hicherto;! faid a hot-headed prieſt 
in kis pulpir, © mb be the/perfecutors of the church. It is noi ſeen to be the king bindet; 


þ . 
s. 


| bur, like Jeroboktn, he all die childleſs; und be che laft of his race.” © * | 


It vb on chis occaſion that che King of Scots uttered a ſentiment dune Hh wht 


b honor. A courtier had adviſed him to leave the clergy to their own courſes. 
4 <They will become,” ſaid he, ſo odious, that the people will riſe and chace them out of 
tie country,” * True,” faid the-good-natured prince, and if I meant to undo the church 


und religion, your counſel were good; e ee for their owu kes 
1 Win 2 _ {[8rorrwood,. 


Ans . p · 342+ 5 + Mackenzie, vol. i Wi. p. 346. 1 Spotiſwood, P- 348. — 
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by ſtrongly intimating to Elizabeth the apathy of her prejudiced, poor, and A. P. 1587. 
greedy ſon . The criſis was ſo extremely delicate, and the ſituation of the 
Engliſh queen fo very dangerous, that had ſhe expected real and ſettled 


reſentment [70] in James for the death of his mother, ſhe would have 
found it convenient to have ſpared her. 


But as ſhe knew that the king was ſurrounded by perſons in her pay, 
that he wag himſelf her penſioner, and that the intereſt of his kingdom 
and the voices of his ſubjects united in favor of perpetual peace with Eng- 
land, ſhe ventured to ftrike that ſtroke, which, although we may forgive 1 Death of 
it to the queen, makes us ſurvey the woman with horror. 
At hearing of his mother's execution, James breathed nothing but war 
with England, and appeared to liſten with pleaſure to the ſuggeſtions of 
the noblemen who repreſented to him the indelible diſgrace of paſſing by 
ſuch an inſult unrevenged. But cooler conſideration, an unanſwerable let- 
ter drawn up by Walfingham, and the advice of the Engliſh envoy, bring- 
ing to his mind the certain loſs of his penſion, and the probable failure of 
his hopes of ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown, he accepted the excuſes of 2 paci- 
Elizabeth, laid the blame, as ſhe wiſhed, on the ſecretary Daviſon, and be- 
came as much as ever the creature of the Engliſh cabinet. To this the 


| - NOTES. 


1 There axe loving in beste be en which ne ens 
affected when he found that his mother's death was reſolved on. His opinion,“ ſays Gray 
to Douglas, * is, that it cannot ſtand with his honor that he be a conſenter to take his mother's ; 
life; but he is content how irrt e124 and all her old knaviſh ſervants hanged ; 
chiefly. they who be in bands. Some time after, when the Scottiſh ambaſſadors propoſed to 
Elizabeth that Mary ſhould be ſpared on making over all her claims to her ſon James; * Is 
it ſo?” ſaid the peeviſh queen, Then 1906: 0909 im (ants 19998 Hen; drlken x. by. God's 
paſſion that were to cut my own throat,” | 

James himſelf flates his own reaſons for acquieſcence to have been, «1, His tender youth, 
not trained up to arms. 2. His exceflive povertie, which made b e 1 PruetnN 
from neydie to neydie, to greedie and greedie.” HH + 1115111; ksta. 

Al is/exifing from che wendy mgnarch of this dage, We 
marks, or 541. 38, 44. from John Boſwell of Balmonto, and preſſing his requeſt thus ſtrongly 
upon him: Ye will rather hurt yourſelf very far than ee the diſhoanour of your prince 
rr ern ſer downe beſore the face of ſtrangers.” 


Tn [PanxnanT. 
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A. D. 1587, politic generoſity of the Engliſh queen greatly n by ſending 
* him frequent preſents of hounds, horſes, and books written an thoſe ſub- 


Propoſes to 


marry. 


* which he moſt delighted in. 
The Maſter of Grey, whoſe intereſt with che king had much declined, 
was now accuſed by Sir Robert Stuart “, the brother of Arran, of having 


adviſed and contrived the death of Mary, and of being a bigoted Papiſt, 


and keeping up a correſpondence with Rome. His defence, was trivial, 


and his life would have paid the forfeit of his duplicity, had not the grati- 
tude of the late exiles protected him. He was permitted to fink gently 


down from power and affluence, to diſgrace and baniſhment. An attack of 


a ſimilar kind, made by Captain James Stuart (the late Arran) on the ſecre- 
tary,” Sir John Maitland, did not ſucceed; and his innocence gs Pan 


by the king's beſtowing on him the Chancellorſhip of Scotland. 


James ene as muck - 
eagerneſs to wed a Daniſh princeſs, as Elizabeth did zeal to prevent him. 
Denmark had always a cloſe connection with Scotland, and the embaffy in 


15385 had been intended by the Daniſh monarch rather to bring about a 
matrimonial alliance than to demand the Orkney iſlands, which was the | 


oſtenſible motiye. The death of King Frederic, which happened about this 


time, was indeed the only circumſtance which prevented the projected 


marriage taking place almoſt immediately T- 


A feſtival of pacification, which the peace-loving king cited on his 


: coming of ape; did him real honor. Aſter taking great pains to ſettle the con- 


tentions which had grown to deadly feuds, and had made many of the nobleſt 


| houſes foes to each other, he found means to form at leaſt a temporary re- 


conciliation. Aker witneſing this happy event, and confirming it by a ſplendid | 


entertainment at 'Holyrood-houſe, he conducted the parties in ſolemn pro- 


ceſnon, each Kolding the hand of his perſonal enemy, through the ſtreets of 
Edinburgh to che Market Croſ; where they found a collation of wine and 


focetmeats. They drank to each other, r —— 


Reform of 
> 


happily: not durable, friendſhip. © - it 
James, who had: penetration efiough es conflintionof England, 
now made” an es. 80 og Singing. his own PETS, to re- 


* 1 * * * 4. 0 _ 
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ſemble that of his neighbour- country, and by reviving an act procured by A. D. 1587. 

the firſt James in 1427, but diſregarded, as all that wiſe prince's regulations * 

were, he brought the leſſer barons to appoint two commiſſioners ſor each 

ſhire, to repreſent them. The noblemen were ſhocked at this innovation, 

which they foreſaw- would gradually annihilate their illegal power. Lord 

Crawfurd- loudly oppoſed it, and“ (fays Archbiſhop Spotiſwood) « the 

noblemen did work him (the king) great buſineſs in all the enſuing par- 

liaments. They could not, however, prevent the regulation, ſince James 

might have eee 1 by ſummoning the tenants of the crowu to 

vote. 5 ; 
The year 1588, although a very buſy period in England, * few 1588. 

incidents in the realm of James, but gave him a fair opportunity of diſplay- 

ing his diſcernment and honor, - Convinced of the pernicious conſequences $pirited 

of Philip's enterprize, ſhould it ſucceed, he acted a firm and manly part; he — of 

impriſoned the envoy from the Netherlands, Colonel Sempill, on finding him 


to be a treacherous ſubje& of his own, He liſtened not to the counſel of , 


a ſecond, turbulent, Bothwell (Francis Stuart, a grandſon of James V.) who 
had already raiſed; men to invade England; he diſcouraged the Popiſh 
prieſts, particularly the Jeſuits; who ſwarmed in his realm, and baniſhed 
ſome of them; he rejected every propoſal from Philip; and, by a ſudden 
and ſpirited march, diſperſed the followers of the Lord Maxwell; who were 
arrayed in readineſs to join the Spaniſh forces, had they landed in the North. 
As Maxwell was cloſely connected with the powerful lords Huntley [71], 
Errol, and Crawfurd (who were all zealous Roman Catholics, and who all 
abhorred the league with Elizabeth, and wiſhed to provoke a war), this 
exertion. was of the utmoſt conſequence to the peace of the country, and to 
the welfare of England. Yet ſo little were the laws reſpected, and fo weak 
was the government of Scotland, that Sir William Stuart, who was remark- 
3 i | ER CREE ID 
- {331 Salon matt. bis LEES 8 
— and made him captain of his guard; but his violence of temper and bigotry ſoon - 
drove him again into rebellion. . Yet a Scottiſh writer moſt ſtrangely paints him as a mild; 
peaceable man. Huntlæus, ene 
proclivis ,_ als — _ [Jounzron 
rang . $potifirood, p 566. t tia. 5 370. : 
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AD: 1588. ably «Rive on this expedition, was, with impunity, pierced through the 
dert by the frord of the imperuous 1 Earl of Bothwell, almoſtin the king's 


Covenant 


en n 
— contented with wel efforts, ths friendly netted wrote to Elizabeth 
to aſſure her that he had an army at her deyotion ; while ſhe, ſenſible of the 
value attached to ſuch a friend, thanked him affectĩonately, and made him 
great and ſplendid promiſes; among theſe are to be numbered an Engliſh 
dukedom, and # guard for his perſon, maintained by the queen. 
It was upon this occafion "firſt that a Covenant (a name aſterwards uſed 


firſt framed. for a very different ſpecies of aſſociation) was brought forward. It was a 


ſpirited reſolution to defend the religion, the king, * the a e 55 was 
ee eee, dn e- e F601, 10. ird 

In tlus year died the Earl of Angus, a nobleman of n ander gat 
 abllicies; and of an amiable and reſpectable character; but one who. had - 
ſuffered the extremes of fortune, and lived half his years in exile; by the 
 ſteatly friendſhip of Elizabeth, however, he ſpent his latter days in peace 
on his on eſtate. His death is introduced in this place as a proof of the 


Inftance of blind ſuperſtition of the age, "He died (fays' a venerable author) of for- 


credulit 7. 


cery and incantation. A wizard, aſter the phyſicians had pronounced 
kim to be under the power of witchcraſt, made offer to cure him, ſaying 
(es che manner of theſe-wizards is) 6 that he had received wrong.“ But 
the ſtout and pious Earl declared, That his life was not ſo dear unto him, 
das that, for the continuance of ſome "uy he would be bebolden to 1 1 
- the devil's inſtruments,” and dien. 

. Before thecloſe of 198 ;, the total iperfion. of Philip' g enormous 1 
- delivered(72] Elizabeth om her 9 of an ages, ou wrote a mk 
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NOTES. 
[72] The df ofthe es. gae th Seven opportunity of hwing, in one ue 
an exertion of ſpirit, in another, of humanity. | 
1 e of the Hebrides, the Florida, a Spaniſh carack, was blown up, as tradition 
fays, by the deſperate. reſolution of a Scot. Many attempts have ſince been made to recover 
the loſt treaure, 38 the exact ſpot is known. A Mr. men 
ſoeteſe in this puriait, by means of diving belle, in 1688.  [PannAny. 


. efaping From the wreeks of ſeveral tips were humanely 
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| letter.to the King of Scots ; but though ſhe praiſed his an. the was not . P. 1588. 


forward to reward it *. F ** 

Diſappointed by the difcomfiture of Va a of, in his views On a England, 15896 
the artful Philip thought to find an eaſier way into that realm, by engaging 
Scotland in his intereſt, and invading Elizabeth's territories from the bor- 
ders. The Roman Catholic lords were eager to ſerve him, and Bothwell, Popiſ lords 
merely from turbulence of diſpoſition, joined the party. It was ſettled revolt. 
among them, that Maitland the chancellor, the friend of England and of the 
Reformation, was firſt to be made away with; and he very narrowly eſcaped 
aſſaſſination 4. even in the king's preſence, where he was ſurrounded by +» 
Huatley, with a band of aſſaſſins . The very ſlight notice which the pacific - 

James took af this conſpiracy emboldened the actors; and after ſuffering a 

Night confinement they fled each to their eſtates, where they raiſed armed 

men, and in a ſhort time took the field with 3000 ſoldiers. The king, irritated 

at their; ferocious ingratitude, purſued them gallantly ; but having leſs troops 

by one third than the rebels, he might have ſuffered in the conteſt had their 

men been hearty in the cauſe. The ſpeech which he made to his little 

army would have done honor to an Elizabeth. © If benefits. or good Gatantcon- 
deeds could have made theſe men loyal,” faid the irritated prince, I have duct of 
been ſparing of neither d. They have drawn me into the field againſt my _ 
will, and I truſt that you will not forſake me. I ſhall deſire you to ſtand 

no longer than you ſee me at your head, I think they will not dare to 

fight me; but let us order things as if Hey meant to make a n. 
againſt us. 

It ſell out as James had propheſied. The army diſperſed, and the chiefs * The lords 
rendered themſelves to the royal mercy. They acted wiſely. No provo- ſubdued, and 
cation from the Pope, no reproaches from Elizabeth, no groſs abuſe from * 
his own cen could "oy the King of d act with Eier againſt 


— 
NOTES. 


bee e eee e eee | 
deteſtation.had nearly proved fatal to them, Their miſery, however, heightened by famine, 
ſickneſs, and deſpair, faved their lives and liberty, and a remnant of them at length 


reached Spain. 14 IsSrow. STavrs. 
* Camden, p. 548. | + Spotiſwood, p. 374- | 
4 MS. apud Guthrie, $ Spotiſwood, p. 375. 
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AUD; 1589) the Roman Catholics, He cauſed,” indeed, che lords to be tried, but he 
WY wwe” 


bn 


adjourned the paſſing of the ſentence ; and they all, after ſuffering a very 
moderate term of impriſonment, were eben from bondage, ved e 
in tlie feltivities of the royal marriage. 

That important [73] event . in a ſpite of Elizabeth's intrigues 
to prevent it. She had made the King of Denmark think that James was 


not in eatheſt; and he had given his eldeſt daughter to the Duke of Brun- 


ſick; yet Anne, a younger, ſtill remained, and to her the royal addreſſes 


were transferred. The Engliſh Queen had tempted James with the Prin- 


ceſs Catharine of Bourbon *, ſiſter to Henry IV. but in vain, for he was 
conſtant ; ſhe had engaged al the Scottiſh council to oppoſe the match 3 
this too was fruitleſs ; James, with aſtoniſhing” preſence of mind and con- 
trivance, found means to. incite the populace of Edinburgh to rife and 
threaten deſtruction to the cabinet miniſters, if they did not ſend for the 
princeſs Anne. In conſequence of this ſedition, the Earl Mariſchal failed 
with a fleet of ſhips of war to convoy the fair Dane; but a ſtorm having 


James ſails - driven her into a Norwegian port, the active and ſpirited James ſprung into 


to, Denmark 4 veſſel, and nog ſtorms and all the n of the ye [74] at defiance, 
and marries. | 
r h | n croſſed 
wn 


1 fals bees reaſons to think of marriage. 88 u perſon by whom 
England and Scotland could be unite l. Should he be childleſs, that union could not take 


place. Arran, the next heir to the Scottiſh crown, was a tunathe; and a diſputed fucceſſion 


# might involve the nation in a civil wa. f [Ros zx TSO. 


1741 e 


2870 James, we cannot wonder. She hated and envied all that married ; ſhe dreaded, too, leſt a 


' ſenſible wife might open his eyes to the corruption which enſlaved his miniſters ; but why 


che powers of the air ſhould be leagued againſt” his marriage is by no means ſo clear; yet 
we find that with ſuch intent, Agnis Tompſon (as ſhe confeſſed before the king and coun- 


.cil) with other witches to the number of 200, © went altogether by ſea, each one in her rid- 


dle (or fieve), with flaggons of -wine, making-merry and drinking by the way, to the kirk 
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Soca the Gorman ocean“. ed his marria and ſpent his A. D. 1589. 
winter on the Baltic ſhore i in en__—_ ns mn lk wa — * ED 


munificently ſupplying his expences. 

And here it is appoſite to remark, that were a hiſtorian to judge of James' 2 
character from his atchievements in 1 589, he would paint him faithful, brave, — 
active in war, and humane in peace; ſteady, politic, and regardleſs of 
dangers by ſea or land, when a point of 1 importance was at ſtake. 

The next year, 1590, preſents no event in the Scottiſh hiſtory worth re- 1590. 
cording, except the ſafe return of the king and queen from Denmark, and r 2 
the ſingularity of her coronation being performed by a Preſbyterian mi- 
niſter and not by a biſhop, A diſpute concerning unction had nearly ſtopped 
the ceremony : : it was at length agreed © not to be a mere Jewiſh rite,” and 
was adminiſtered by» Mr. Robert Bruce, in the Abbey-church of Holyrood- 
houſe f. | 

The hoſpitality which * had found in Denmark was now to be re- 


turned ; but the means were wanting, fince there never lived a poorer prince 


R 8 ——_— 
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| NOTES. 

That Geilis Duncane did go before them playing ſaid reel on a Jew's trump t. That 
the devil met them there ; here che diſcerning monarch ſhewing ſymptoms of doubt, Agnis 
taking him a little aſide, / declared unto him the very words which had paſſed between him 

and his queen on the firſt night of their marriage, with their anſwer each to other; whereat 

the king wondered greatly, and ſwore by the living God that he believed all the Devils in 
Hell could not have diſcoyered the ſame. Agnis then proceeded with the account of the 
ſolemn chriſtening of a cat, which cat,“ ſaid Agnis confeſſed, * was the cauſe that the king's 
| ſhip coming from Denmark had a contrary wind;;* and the king ſtanding by, did acknow-, 
goed dint erke Sigripd inal gas ning; als WIRE. | ” 
trary and altogethef againſt his majeſty. And ſaid witch declared, that his majeſty had 
never come ſafely from the ſea, if his faith had not prevailed againſt their intentions.“ A 
great deal more ſuch nonſenſe, much of inhumanity and ſome ludicrous ſtories intermixed, 
may be found in a ſcarce pamphlet, called © Newes from Scotland,” &c. &c. from which 
„ 

| [75] The firſt interview between James and Anne is minutely deſcribed by Moyſes, who 
ſeems to have been an attendant of the court ; the royal lover's approach to the fair bride 
was free, even to boiſterouſneſs, She 1 decent rigor, but ſoon 
forgave the offence, _ | | 

| * Mebiill, 5. 331. + Spotiſwood, p. 382. 

1 On this James ſent for Geilis Duncane, * who upon the like trump did play the ſaid 

dance before the king's majeſty,” &c. 


than 
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4. D. 80e. than the ſon of Mary of Scots; luckihy Elizabeth, who wiſhed to keen kim 


B - + + -g-— 4 ww Connderable donation; : and a loan among his 
". richeſt lords completed the ſum wanted for reciprocal feſtivity. 


505 . of The caſe and placability of James's temper in a ruler was fatal to ghod 


criminals, government, although it might have been amiable in private life. For many 


years the criminal code had been little reſpected i in Scotland, and each man 

when able had thought himſelf juſtified in taking the law into his own hands. 
The Scottim nobllity were formed into parties, and ſupported each in 
murther and rapine. Bothwell was the moſt notorious among this turbulent 
mae; and the abfurd credulity of the age had added ſorcery to his other 
evil qualifications. Unfortunately for him, Agnis Tompſon, ſtyled © The 

_ wiſe Wie of Keith, a woman! (fays Archbiſhop Spotiſwood) * not 


* 


- of che baſe and ignorant ſort of witches, but/! matron-like, grave, and 


ſettled in her anſwers, which were all to ſome purpoſe, had confeſſed that 


he had united with her in magical enquiries; witchcraft was, indeed, the : 


only charge which met with attention from the unſuſpicious eye of James; 


and while affaffinations were perpetrated with impunity, and property was 
unguarded and plundered, all commerce, with Satan was ſo ſtrictly watched, 


| that many perſons not quite in the inferior ranks of life were confined, tor- 
Witchcraft tured, and even put to deaths for. this fancied enormity, -- Accuſed 4 of em- 


cute ploying witcheraſt in obſtruRting the king's voyages, and in ſearching into 
' his fortune and the time of his death, Bothwell loſt every ſhadow of favor 


with his royal maſter, and became an objec of horror to his fight. He 
was committed to priſon, | but broke out; and gaining, by favor of the young 


Duke of Lenox, 2 ſecret paſſage to the inner court of Holyrood - Houſe, 


Thur ee . bene aſſault: the palace ; the king fled for ſaſety to 


a tower which had ſome ſtrength; and Sandilands, an attendant, giving the 
alarm, and the citizens of Edinburgh, rouzed by the danger of their inoffen- 


ſive king, aſſembling, and furrounding the palace, the Caraline of Scotland 
(as the profſigate and fierce Bothwell was generally ſtyled), found great dif- 
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It was ſome time aſter this, that Captain Stuart, late Earl of Arran, was A. D. 1591. 
aſſaſſinated without making the leaſt reſiſtance, by a n in revenge . 
the death of the regent Morton [76]. 

The character of Queen Anne began now to unfold itſelf, and by no 2 of 
means to her advantage. She appears to have been a buſy, inſolent, vin- Anne of 
diftive woman, artful to an extreme, connected with the court and princi- — 
ples of Rome, proud of her ny had not e inattentive to thoſe who 
admired i it. | 

To this aft propenſity the. N or handſome Earl of Murray 655 he 
was ſtyled) owed an untimely end. He had been ſuſpected of accompany- 
ing Bothwell in his laſt illegal enterprize; and the king, who, as has been 
intimated, thought that he meant to injure him in a tender point [77], 
commiſſioned the Earl of Huntley, his inveterate foe, to bring him to 
Juſtice, Huntley executed his commiſſion in a manner which he ſuppoſed was 
intended. He ſurrounded the houſe * and ſet fire to it; ſome of Murray's 


T7 


T 


= Suda. >. mol ' NOTES. 

161 The remark of Sir James Melvill on this murther 1 
country where penalties fleep, unleſs exacted by private revenge. Little diligence was 
made to revenge the ſame, many thinking i ſtrange that he was permitted ſo long to live, 
&c. &c. &c. [Miworrs. 
| © What is the name vf this field ?* ſaid the fuperſtitious and cowardly ruffian, when he 
found himſelf purſued by the vengeful Douglas. Being told the name, Alas l' exclaimed 
be, ee alan 

ISroris wood. 

171 In the elegant collection called Reliques of Antient Poetry,” we find the follow. 
ing obſervations: In a popular ballad made on this tragical event, after Hon Fe &c. of 
the garn nobleman had been highly praiſed, it is farther added, | 


1 , f { 


© He was a brave gallant, © : _ 

And he played at the-gluve ; | CE STR ** 6 10 
| And the bony Earl of Murray W 
le as the queen's Iuve.“ 


A deſcendent of this eart has in his poſſeſſion a picture of the body naked, and covered 
with woands, which had probably doen Curried aheut Wann He appears 
by that to have been a very handſome man.” 
Gordon, of Buckie, forced Huntley, with his Gagger at his brealt, wound the poor ar 
fenceleſs body, ſaying ** you ſhall be as deep as I,” 
* Spotiſwood, p. 387, 388, 
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followers 
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4. D. 1592. de were burnt, ſome yielded. The Earl endeavoring to eſcape in a 

2 boat was overtaken by a determined aſſaſſin, Gordon of Buckie, who 

© Murther of wounding him deſperately in the viſage, he had juſt ſtrength to ſay, with a 

I laſt effort of 4 1 have DEW bo a better face than N own,” and ex- 
pired. 

l 3 plot of Bothwell ey another * of the Popiſh Lords, 

3 by Spain, but ill- concetted, and broken in pieces by the ſaga- 

city of Maitland and Sir Robert Melvill, filled up the remainder of 1592, 

except certain tranſactions 1 in the EIN which will per i in 

another place. | 

1593. The turbulence of the a Roman Catholics being fuppreſied, James 

9 5 bund it difficult to ſcreen them, as his ſyſtem of moderation prompted him, 

from puniſhment; nor could he ſave Graham of Fintry, one of their confe- 

derates, from an ignominious death. Lord Burgh, too, was ſent by Eliza- 

beth to urge him to make ſome ſacrifice to offended. juſtice ; and the pul- 

pits reſounded with declamations againſt the modern Saul who ſpared the 

devoted Agag. But the Engliſh ambaſſador weakened his own cauſe, by 

_  ſupplicating at the ſame time for the pardon of Bothwell. That artful, 

-: though impetuois traitor, had now ranged himſelf under the Engliſh ban- 

ner, and Elizabeth knew his value too 2 to heſitate on r ſo apt a 

- fire-brand, from extinction *. . | 

+ Bothwell had another protectreſs, Anne of Denmark. She had — 

4 | him«evet: ſince his attempt to murther the ſecretary Maitland, whom ſhe 

* hated; and never ceaſed ſupplicating James for the pardon of the one, and 

the diſmiſſion of the other. She prevailed in part, and Maitland was diſ- 

placed; but the king, conſcious of having loſt in him his ableſt counſellor, 

meant to recall him. He was prevented from executing; this deſign by 

Bothwell, who, with Lenox and others, having by the connivance of 


— x en- Queen Anne ſeized the gates, of Js ames's palace, ſurprized him, and on his 


1 


0 Dl knees requeſted a pardon, which he could nom command. The king's re- 


ſentment was raiſed to the higheſt pitch by this infolent enterprize ; it 
overpowered his natural timidity, and he told Bothwell to kill him on the 
| ſpot rather . than Prolog ſuch a e r +. K el es- 
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ever, to his n on condition that the earl (whom he actually A. D. 1893. 
dreaded more as a nagician than a conſpirator) ſhould not W h 8 
ficht unleſs commanded. 8 


The good ſortune of the anne and daring Bothwell laſted not loog ; 

James ſoon ſhook off his fetters, and by aid of a parliament recovered his 
independency ; and his perſecutor, after a new but fruitleſs endeavor once 
more to ſeize the perſon Far gs * his c. and fled to the Eng- 
liſt; border. 

At this period, the three Popifh earls threw themſelves at the king's Popih ears 
feet and fued for pardon; nor would the placable James have refuſed it, but tiven. 
he dreaded his ftern ally, and he dreaded his parliament. He managed the 
latter, however, with ſo: much art, that the lords were I under con- 
dition of becoming Proteſtanta, or retiring to Spain. | 

In 1594, the Scottiſh hiftory affords. no incidents, except a repetition of 1594- 
troubles raiſed by the three Roman Catholic carls, and Elizabeth's car- ens 
neſtneſs to have them driven from Scotland. She ſent a new ambaſſador, | 
the Lord Zouch, to haſten this important buſineſs; but that nobleman gave 
great and juſt offence by treating, not only with the king, but with his mal- 
content ſubjects, and with his petulant prieſts, At length the fickle 
Bothwell having quitted the intereſt and protection of Elizabeth, and 
united with the Popiſh lords, Argyle, a gallant but young and inexpe+- 
rienced nobleman, marched ' againft them with a ſuperior force and fought 
them at Glenlivat : unluckily his Highlanders, ſtartled at the appearance . 
of the revolters : train of artillery and cavalry, broke and fled ; while their Argyle. 
boy- commander (for he had r ſeen eighteen years), raving at the | 
cowardice of his ſoldiers, and crying * out for death rather than diſhonor, 

was forcibly carried from the field by his friends and ſervants. Alarmed at 

- this unhappy. defeat, the king marched at the head of a few troops (to 

raiſe which he had been forced. to pawn. his jewels) to the place of action; 

his appearance changed the ſcene; the ſoldiers of the earls would not fight 

agunft their king; and the royaliſts having ſubqued all the country belong- 

ing to the three lords, thoſe violent ſpirits at length agreed to quit the _—_—— 
realm, and give no more e diſturbance ye well · affected * Fibe * of fly. 
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"BAS b. ol x/\for;"narhed Henry at: this eriſis gave great addition to the weight of 
* the Scottiſh: king in the court of Europe, and particularly in that of El- 
AZabeth, whoſe opinion of James's fidelity as to his tranſactions With the 
Popiſh-earls' had!been low, that ſhe: had for ſome time paſt refuſed him 
any pecuniary aid z ſhe now ſent the Earl of Suſſex [77] to! the prince's 
Y | . baptiſm with» magnificent gifts and: every prince of Europe ee 
. Henry IV. of France, who owned himſelſ tos poor) followed her example *. 

£ 1595- As the turbulent Bothwell had accompanied the Popiſh earls in theſe 
3 | | | © exile, there ſeemed reaſon to hope that tranquillity miglit for ſome time 
I tar in flouriſh" in Scotland, but there were ſlill many obſtacles. The feuds among 
| private perſons had been ſuffered: to reign with "impunity: fo long, that 
they raged beyond the power of a ſceptre like that of James to reſtrain. 

The Highlands and the Weſtern: Iſles afforded repeated ſeenes of deliberate 

barbarity ; in theſe remote diſtricts, family animoſities raged beyond the 
Nr ene rode civilized 9 r as the < FI arm ans 
3 : x 851 The preſents from the ſtates of Europe were magnificent. Elizabeth 4 ſent 72 faire 
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cupboard of filyer, overguilt, cunningly wrought, and ſome cups of maſſy gold.“ The : 
| Dutch ſent two cups of maſly gold and a parchment, binding themſelves to pay five thou- g 
fund pounds per annum to the prince. It was the greedy poverty of James which had i- f 
; | cited him to ſend ambaſſadors all over the Continent to announce the baptiſm of the prince. 
| He expected preſents like theſe, and he ſoon found uſes for them. I leave it to others,“ 
ſays Melvill with ſenſibility, to ſet down the weight and value; but I ſay theſe which 
were of gold, and ſhould have been kept in Kore to poſterity, were ſoon metted and diſpoſed 
of. Bur if they had been preſerved as they ooght WR” been, _ who 8 e to 8 
1 oy them would have wanted their part.. 
WW: .I Inflances are much too frequent of ſuch: 1 the closing i. is led: 
3 In or about 1595, the M- Gregors having defeated the Colquhouns of Dunbartonſhire, at 
Glenfrone, purſued their laird, Humphry Col quhoun, to his caſtle, and having made themſelves 
madters-of it, they put him to death with circumſtances of uncommon cruelty. A number 
| of young noblemep and gentlemen of different families, who were at Dunbarton-ſchool, had 
"I Eo thronged td ſee the fight at Glenfrone; but the Colquhouns, to prevent their being ill- 
Ts treated, ſhut there up in a barn, and prevented their coming to the field. Nevertheleſs, the 
STII. ee er ſer fire ta their aſylum, and burnt them all together. 
bn [Ae rs or Council, &c. Arup Punnanr, 
"5 The very name & the fairy" race was aboliſhed by law in conſequence of this atro- 
cious deed. Towards the cloſe of the 18th gentury the appellation was by act of parliament. 
permitted to be 9 LF jo cauſes for — it are now Bam known, or have 
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government was indolent and palſied, each man of power avenged his real A. P. 1595, 
or fancied wrongs by his own ſtrength, and according to his own ideas of 

juſtice. On the borders matters were, if poſſible, in a worſe ſtate. The 

Maxwells and the Johnſtones had long carried on an uninterrupted and ſan- 

guinary civil war, and the treatment which the peaceable inhabitants re- 

ceived from the roving, unprincipled warriors on each fide, forms a ſtory 
n in the annals of a civilized country [79]. 


The ſubtle and dangerous machinations of Queen Anne were alſo. the . of 


Anne of 


ſource of great uneaſineſs to her conſort, who, indolent and peaceable as he Denmark. 
Was, frequently found himſelf obliged by her 1 . to make nen 
exertions. 105 

The cuſtody of the 8 of 55 was by hereditary. * the 
rightof the houſe of Erſkine, and the Lord Mar had the infant now under 
his care. As the queen, who wanted not diſcernment, clearly ſaw the great 
increaſe of power which ſuch a charge in an ,ill-ſettled government muſt 


confer on the perſon truſted, ſhe at once dropped her hatred to che ſecre- Difppoint- 


tary Maitland, and condeſcended to plot with him the means of gaining ed. 
poſſeſſion of the important child. But James having diſcovered her deſign, 
ſeverely * reprimanded her, and gave ſuch warning to Mar, as placed the 
IE MY a the danger of a . * chen * Maitland, 


— 
Norks. 


Kiel e as it muſt appear it is 8 true, that before the angles of the 
two crowns on the head of James, England had never enjoyed the advantages of her inſular 
fituation. The barbarous tenants of the borders had, ever fince the departure of the 
Romans, kept that part of the iſland in a ſtate of civil war; and had produced a race of 
monſters ſcarce to be parallelled in modern hiſtory, Geordie Bourne, one of them, and 
not a man of uncommon. villany, confeſſed, before his execution, that he had violated forty 
men's wives, and had . in cold bleod, murthered ſeven Engliſhmen. | 

| [Caxy's Mzmorss. 


Other inſtances of profligate ferocity in abundance may be found in the Border ** 
in Burn's Northumberland, Kc. » 


The following names belonged to ſome of thoſe work of borderers, called Moſs-troopers': 
Tom Trotter of the Hill, Goodman Dickſon, Ralph Burn o$the Coit, George Hall, called 
Pat's Geordie, 'Tne Lairds Jok, Wanton Sym, Will of Powder-lampat, Arthur Fire-the- 
braes, Gray Will, Will the Lord, Richie Graham the Plump, Priors John and his Bairnes, | 
Hector of the Harlaw/The. Griefes and Cuts of the Harlaw, Ke. cc. 

Ke "PE © - 4 - © © Spotiſwood, p. 4180+ 7; £77 1 * é 
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b. 55. — indiſpoled, e ede eee 


1596. 
Inſtitution 
of the 
Ocdarians. 


in ſo ſtrong a light, that the days of that long- truſted and high · ſpirited 
miniſter are ſuppoſed to have been much ſhortened by his feelings on the 


occaſion. The good-natured monarch was deeply concerned at the effect | 


| of his anger, and honored his deceaſed favorite with an epitaph [80] *... 
"The tuſte for enpenſive amuſements which. both the king and queen poſ⸗ 


ſeſſed, and perpetually gratified; obliged the thoughtle(s James, in ſpite of 
| his indolent" turn, to deviſe ſome way of increaſing his finances, eſpecially 


as he found that he could not entirely rely on Elizabeth for money when 


ſuddenly needed; chat diſcerning princeſs expecting a conſiſtency and fide- 


ty in her penſioner, qualities in which the unſteady diſpoſition of James 
too frequently failed. Eight men af the law (ſtyled from their number 


Dangerous 
rafter of James, and the extreme violence of his clergy, cauſed a difturbance 


of a dangerous kind. The Popiſh earls, the unceaſing ſources of Scottiſh 


tumult at 


. Edinburgh, 


Octavians ) were therefore | ſupplied with ample powers 10 regulate the 
Scottiſh finances, and reſtore order to the confuſed accounts of the trea- 
fury. It does not, however, appear that any immediate advantage reſulted 
to the king's coffers from this experiment. The Octavians, who defpaired 
of clearing up the accounts, confuſed as they found them, contented them- 
ſclves'with obliging the peculators to compound, and repay a part of their 
gains. The public acouſed theſe miniſters of converting the fines to their 
own uſe, and the divines preached againſt them as Papiſts, but they neverthe- 
leſs retained their ſtations; and, allowing for the ſhortneſs of their reign, 
"ay improved the fiſcal department of Scotland. | 

It was not long after this appointment ere the timid and irreſolute. 4. 


diſcord, once more moved every engine to gain admittance again to their 
country [G 11 and eſtates; nor was James a verſe to their requeſt, ſince he 
found that his late exertion of fpirit againſt the Northern rebels had ter- 


Ste de Roman Cithlls both in England! ad Scocnd, and had nat: 


A ˙·˙ 
„ ," NOTES. 
1608 eee 4 | | 
bend Two of the cath lee Gn ga. the third (Erel) mas Grind im the Low 
| Game, bed by ks guar fs pro a ay fr N 
| l J[Axon Aru — — 
+ Spotifood, Þ 418. ku” - + Melvill, p. 348. | 
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poſed many to bis dominion. But on his binting his deſign, the NOR of A. D. 1596. 

Edinburgh took fire [82] and communicated the flames of their zeſent- "TY 
ment to the citizens . The preachers, with a furious demagogue, named 
Black, at their head (who had denounced Elizabeth as an atheiſt), raved 
from their pulpits againſt their reprabate king; the magiſtrates of the 
capital ſhut their ears to the diſloyal acclamations which reſounded through 
the ſtreets; while many citizens, with the Lord Lindſay and other hot- 
headed fanatics, ſurrounded James in the ſeſſions-houſe, and, by behavior 
which deſerved a worſe name than diſreſpectful, forced him for his ſafety 
to quit the city. He retired from the diſloyal metropolis to Lanlithgow ; 
and there, with uncommon intrepidity, planned cool and decifive meaſures 
. againſt thoſe who, as he n it, had reduced him to be the 
cypher of a king. ; ö 

In the mean while che ſpinited action of a chief on the borders had ales Carliſie 
cauſed a fatal rupture. Scot of Buccleugh, one of the moſt active of the ſurprized. 
partiſans on the Marches, had received an unwarrantable affront from the 
Engliſh warden, who, in deſpite of that cuſtom which had rendered the 
place of conference an aſylum to all criminals, had carried off one Arm- 
ſtrong, a celebrated plunderer, priſoner to Carliſſe. The irritated Scot 
followed him with 200 men, 'ſurprized the caſtle of Carliſle, reſcued the 
captive, and returned home without ſpilling a drop of blood. Elizabeth - 
ſtormed on hearing the tale, and the pacific James condeſcended to let the 
gallant Scot attend her court, and deſend his own cauſe befor her in perſon. 
He did fo, and the not ungenerous queen ſent him nne honorable 
acknowledgment of his innocence. | 

The reflections of James, after his retreat from Edinburgh, a appear to 1897. 

have inſpired him with a determination to ſeize this fortunate opportunity, Reſolute 
and reſcue the crown from the extreme ſubordination into-which the church Jane. 
had gradually reduced it. No ſentiment had indeed been too treaſonable 


for the favorite preachers to promulgate from their pulpit, nor for their 


* 


NOTES. . 
[82] nl endeavored ta ſoften Robert Bruce, ,one the moſt 1 « Tees 
faid the haughty prieſt, © that ye wiſh to have Huntley back. Ye cannot have him and me. 
Look chat ye take your choice.” | 


[SypOTI8 WOOD, &c. 
„ Rirch's Memoirs of Eli. vol. u. p. 230, 430. | 
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ALD. 1897. pupils in politics to defend by rioting” and the Gigs Welch; a noted de- 
2 claimer, had delivered the king over to perdition as a perſon poſſeſſed by 
oy Beelzebub ; he had urged the legality of wreſting the ſword from his pol- 
ted hand; and, although the houſe of Hamilton had-refuſed to head the 
4 mal - contents, yet Lord Lindſay, Lord Forbes, and others, having been 
_ aſked by the king How they could dare to diſpute his proclamation ?' 
_ anſwered, © That they! dared do that — more to diet ther "religion 
unſullied by Popery “. 
The . The firſt ſtep of the juſtly irritated 3 was an Der to he qulpiſirites 
. of Edinburgh to arreſt the moſt inſolent of the preachers ; and at the ſame 
popital. He then aſſembled a convention, and laying. before the members 
©  - what provocations he had received, eaſily ſucceeded not only in cauſing the 
23 late diſturbances to be ſtyled treaſon, but in procuring ſuch ordinances 
oo as. might re · inſtate the civil power in its rights. By theſe, all miniſters of 
the church were ordered to ſubſcribe a declaration of obedience to the 
royal authority; magiſtrates might ſeize and impriſon ſeditious preachers; 
ng eccleſiaſtical court of judicature might meet unleſs by the King's di- 
1 rection; and, laſtly, an alteration was made in the mode of electing the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh, which took the power from the ae party, 
; and ſubjected the whole to the approbation of the ſovereign f. 
| The metro- This firm and prudent conduct of the king completely humbled the 
7 wt Molent eccleſiaſtics and their hot-heated' hearers ; the | magiſtrates, being 


| told that their offices were forfeited by their paſſive indulgence of treaſon, 
' Ne che future; while the ſeditious preachers, timid in deed as loud in decla- 
mation, fled to the borders, and leſt their pulpits to reſdund with the doc- 


of Edinburgh dread the penalties which might be levied on their heads for 
their indeſenſible conduct, that they thought themſelves happy when the 
natural moderation of James, ſupported by the earneſt recommendations of 
Elizabeth, procured them ſorgiveneſs on the mild conditions above- men- 


E.  - Popilh' ears n naturally followed theſe events, but they were a vgs 
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time all the well affected were ordered to withdraw from the diſloyal ca- 


threw themſelves at the feet of James, profeſling unlimited obedience for 


trines of more loyal declaimers. So much did the conſcious inhabitants 


. tioned, and the payment of a conſiderable fine. The pardon of the three 
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to make ſome conceſſions to the church, and to find enormous bail for &. P. 1597- | 

their good behavior. Bits * 
At this juncture the Octavians, ending themſelves hated by the people, ee 

negleicd by James, who thought little 'but of. church government, and 

teazed by Queen Anne for money which the treaſury. could not ſupply, 

abandoned their new vocation, and leſt the finances to regain that ſtate of 

confuſion from which the beſt authors think they were under their ma- 

1 in a train. to be reſcued “. | 
An event of a romantic caſt cloſed the tranſactions of 1597. There Enterprize 
lies on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, at ſome diſtance from the land, a vaſt of Barclay. 
rock named Aylſa, with the remains of a fortreſs on its ſide,” but no inha- 
bitants. To this ſolitary aſylum Barclay of Ladyland, a proſcribed par- 
tizan of Spain and of the Popiſh earls, led a ferocious band of armed out- 
laws; with theſe he filently abode in the hoſpitable ruin, and waited there 
unheeded ſome weeks for the promiſed help from Philip, who was ever 
ready to ſupport the rebel, or encourage the aſſaſſin. While Barclay was 
one day cautiouſly treading the ſhore, and eagerly looking out for the fails. 


of Spain, he was alarmed by the ſight. of a ſtranger juſt landed from the 


main land; and although he ſaw no armed force in his company, his courage 
gave immediate way to defpair ; he ruſhed headlong into the ſea and was 
drowried. His party, abandoned by their leader, . ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance, and the carls were deprived of every chance except that of 
ſubmiſſion +. 

_ ought” not to be Srgbtteh, that this annals of Scotland were Aiſgraced Witches 

in 1597 by a violent procedure againſt witches [83]. So many, indeed, pariocumec. 

were diſcovered, that their perſecutors were aſtoniſhed, remitted the penalty 
to ſome, end prevented any farther executions unleſs after confeſſion. 


NOTES. ; 

[83] Margaret Atkin ek to diſcovet witches by their eyes. She met with ready os * 
belief; and at Glaſgow, through the credulous folly of John Cowper the miniſter, many 
ſuffered death on her evidence. At length, being narrowly watched, ſhe was found out to 
be an impoſtor, and to ſay different things of the ſame perſon when brought to her more 
than once, She was brought toa trial, confeſſed ker complicated villany, and. was exe - 


cuted, * * 3 Isroriswoon- 
el © as; . + Ibid. p. 447. © 1 


* 
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Ab. l No particular events in Scottiſn hiſtory diſtinguiſhed the next year, except, 
1 1 te the birth of the Princeſs Elizabeth (on which occaſion the Eails of Ha- 

£ - milton-and Huntley,” having aflified as witneſſes, were made marquiſſes), 
and the arrival of the queen's brother from Holſtein at the court of James. 
The entertainment of this prince, and the baptiſmal ceremonies of the 
| infant, were far more | coſtly than the purſe of the thoughtleſs king could 
Poverty of ſupport, although his penſion had been enlarged by Elizabeth. It was 
James. therefore found neceſſary to create a new board of ſixteen members, to 


1 4g? ie ee, and to raiſe a conſiderable impoſt on che people | 


tb. ſupport the expence of fending and receiving embaſſies, - The want of a 

tent government [34] was ftill feverely felt in every remote diſtrict, 
were morther, inſtigated by private feuds, ſtalked abroad with impunity. 

1599. As 'the Queed of England now viſibly T8 5} declined in health and ſpirits, 

Singular | Joints Le the eccentric ſtep of ſending to gain the flent ſulſrage of every 

Aba.  Proteltant court for his ſuccefion' to the Engliſh "throne. The anfwer 

| which he received from each to this very delicate communication was uni- 


_ formily reſpeaful, but Rrongly diſſuaſive of haſty meaſures, which might 
e oi nforiy. eee e e 
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[84] Tn 1598 was fought one of the laſt battles among the Scottiſh elans, Sir Laughlan 

*  Maclewn of Neft invaded Nay with 1500 men, intending to deprive his nephew, the Lord 

of the Illes, of that patrimony. A witch, the oracle of Mull, had given him three coun- 

5 ſela, each of which he was obliged to counteract. He was bade not to land on a Thurſday, 

? det he was compelled by a-ſtorm; be was not to drink of a certain ſpring, but he did it 
through ignorance; laſtly, he” had directions as to chuſing his field of battle, which he 

could not MM; {Ts i meme will anticipate the ww Aan was defeated 


and ſlain kk. 
T85] Elizabeth, however old, was not of a temper to put up with any diſreſpect, even 


| raged writers to attack James's title to her ſucceſion. But an anecdote told by Guthrie 
> ITE. Wu naming his authority) is ſtriking and characteriſtic. 
N ia a diſpatch which that ſpirited queen ſent (at the age of ſixty-four) to her miniſter i in 
S.!)othnd, Bowes, the inſerted with her own hand, between the ſignature of her name and 
dee firlt line of her inflrudions, the following nervous words: © I wonder how baſe-minded | 
e that king thinks me, that with patience I could digeſt ſuch diſhonorable treatment! Let him 
.'*/ - therefore know that I «yl? have fatisfaRtion, or elfe. James pacified the angry 
Virago with 2 1 and received * I. from her during that year. 
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at this late period of her life and reign. On furmiſing chat ſhe was ſlighted, ſhe encou- | 


k 
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The extreme earneſtneſs of James to ſecure his Engliſh ſucceſſion car- A. P. 1599. 


ried him ſtill greater lengths; anxious to gain the good will of every party, 


—_—— 


Prudent 


he raiſed the jealouſy of the Proteſtant ſtates, by the indiſcriminate atten- conduct of 
tion which he paid to the profeſſors of both religions [86]. Elizabeth my; =. 


at this period particularly hurt by the diſcovery of a letter to the Pope, 
ſigned by the Scottiſh prince, in which, after many expreſſions favorable 
to the Roman Catholic faith, he recommends Drummond [87], a Scot, to 
fill a vacancy in the ſacred college. A copy of this paper (which had been 
obtained by the humble diligence of the Maſter of Gray, who now acted 
as a ſpy for Elizabeth at Rome) was ſent to James . At firſt he denied 
all knowledge of it, but afterwards owned his name, but averred that he 
had ſigned'it careleſſly, without having examined the contents [88], With 
this excuſe the queen found it prudent to acquieſce; ſhe ſaw indeed, with 
unutterable anguiſh, that her people began viſibly to look towards her ſuc- 
ceſſor; and that Bruce of Kinloſs, his ambaſſador, a man of great addreſs 
and abilities, had made innumerable proſelytes among her greedy, ungrateful 
courtiers. She had endeavored, by ſeizing a low culprit, named Valentine 
Thomas, to intimate a ſuſpicion of his being employed by James to haſten 
her deceaſe; but the manly and open conduct of the prudent heir made 
her aſhamed of the ſhallow plot. As Elizabeth, however, did not wiſh 
him to be too certain of ſucceſs, ſhe did not diſc6urage the polemic poli- 
tician, who publiſhed fugitive pieces arraigning the title of James to the 
Engliſh throne ; but the cautious Scot; inſtead of complaining to the queen, 


— 


: 111 F | NOTES. - 
[86] The Pope was ſo fieady a friend to James's rights, that that grateful prince made 
a public acknowledgement on that head ſome years after. [CaLDER wooD. 


[87] The houſe of Drummond, ſays Mr, Pennant, took its origin from the pilot of the 
veſſel which conveyed the royal Saxon family of England, at the zra of the Norman conqueſt, 
to Leith. Mauritz was his name, a Hungarian of royal blood. In gratitude for his ſkilful 
care, Malcolm Canmore gave him a grant of lands, and the appellation of Drymen, or 
The high Ridge,” n. to the waves over which he had ſafely conducted the future 
Queen of. Scotland. [Pannant. 

[88] Although the blame fell on Elphinſtone, a Rowen Catholic, ſecretary to the king, 
yet it has been ſtrongly hinted that Anne of Dehmark was PREY concerned in the 
buſineſs; ſhe was buſy and mercenary. | 

» Spotiſwood, p. 4 
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A. D. 1599. eaſed each treatiſe to be anſwered with ſach ſpirit and firength of argument, 

* a his cauſe gained ground by the very cavils of his enemies. 
 Baſilicon Nor did the publication of the © Baſilicon Doron, at this juncture “, FLEE 
Doron. te intereſt of the King of Scots, its author. The ſentiments which it 
contained had been miſrepreſented, and it became neceſſary to let the world 
ſee, that the principles of the work neither tended to bigotry nor deſpotiſm. 
It proved to be a well-written treatiſe on the arts of government, clothed 
in as pure a ſtyle as the age would admit, and not more chargeable with 

pedantry than contemporary books of a ſerious kind. 


The ſtudy of letters naturally led the well-informed prince into the walks 


Comedians of Parnaſſus; and he manifeſted his attachment to the Muſes by requeſting 
ſent for from 


England. Elizabeth to ſend him a company of Engliſh players to Edinburgh. But, 
| as the gaiety of the ſtage, and the free manners of the | comedians, formed 
too ſtrong a contraſt to the ſolemn diſcipline recommended by the ſtern 
followers of Calvin, a warm oppoſition was made by the clergy againſt a 
meaſure which tended to ſubſtitute wit and cheerfulneſs in the room of 
formality f. The king had however gained too ſtrong an aſcendance over 
the church to be paſſwe under an oppoſition to a favorite project. The 
preachers were ordered by the throne to be ſilent, and the theatre, diſbur- 
thened of an anathema, became the reſort of every rank of ſociety. A 
modern hiſtorian I affirms, that he has reaſon to think the great Shakſpear 
to have been one of the party that migrated to the North on this expedition. 
1600. he nearer the King of Scots approached to the Engliſh throne, the more 
= * — diligence he exerted in ſmoothing the path which led to that exalted ſtation. 
ay He wiſhed moſt ardently to conciliate the Roman Catholics, and with that 
| view made the Popiſh Archbiſhop of Glaſgow & (after the convention had 
= | been perſuaded to reſtore his temporalities) reſide at Paris as his ambaflador ; 
= and he employed Lord Home, a Roman Catholic peer, in a private nego- 
-  tiation with the pope; while Sir James Lindſay, familiarizing himſelf with. 
thoſe of that religion in England, difpoſed them to expect great indulgence - 
at the acceſſion of James. 

The cautious prince 1 miniſtry and favorites of 
Elizabeth; and, while he liſtened with a polite but incredulous-ear to the 


% 


* Spotiſwood,. p. 457; + Ibid. p457- 
1 Guthrie. ö $ Calderwood, vol, Vi. P+ 147 · . 
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wild fears of a Spaniſh pretender, with which the Earl of Eſſex perplexed A. D. 1600. 
him, he had begun to form a much more certain and uſeful connection with Y 
Cecil, the right hand of the declining queen; a connection which, after 
the unfortunate Eſſex had ruſhed on his deſtruction, ſtill ſilently ſupported 
the cauſe of James, and at length introduced him peaceably to the throne 
of Great Britain. 
At this juncture, when every thing and every 8 concurred to promote 
his intereſt, when the church interfered not with the exerciſe of his au- 
thority, and when the private quarrels of the nobility were gradually ſub- 
ſiding, a ſtrange incident, hitherto totally unaccounted for, and indeed 
hardly credited by many, had nearly deprived the king of life, and in- 
volved. the iſland in confuſion, If a conſpiracy exiſted, it was afſuredly Gowri®'s 
one of the worſt concerted which hiſtory can produce; but ſo wild are the 3 
circumſtances which are handed down to the preſent age, that it does not 
appear what advantage could accrue to any of the conſpirators had the plot 
ſueceeded. The account beneath is copied from the narrative which James 
himſelf gave to the public. N 
Lord Gowrie and his brother, Alexander Ruckver, were the fors of the 
Earl of Gowrie, put to death in 1 584 for treaſon. They were accompliſhed 
young men, of amiable characters, had a more than common ſhare of 
learning, were much favored 2 the king, and IP beloved in the 
northern counties of Scotland. 
On the 5th of Auguſt, 1600, Janies was at his hunting palace, called 
Falkland, not far from Perth, the ſeat of the Gowrie and Ruthven popu- 
larity; he was at an early hour proceeding in ſearch of ſport, when Alex- 
ander Ruthven met him, and with great confuſion and earneftneſs informed 
him, that he had ſeized a ſuſpicious fellow, who had under his cloak a large 
pot full of money, and that he detained him for his Majeſty's examination *, 
Money was an irreſiſtible bait to the needy prince, and, although not ſatis- 
fied, he was perſuaded by his informer to ride without attendants to Lord 
Gowrie's, where the bearer: of the treaſure (whom James immediately ſup- 
poſed to be an emiſſary from the Pope, or King of Spain) was kept in hold. 
They entered the caſtle by a private way, and, aſcending a blind ſtaircaſe 
to a ſmall obſcure room, where they found a man ſtanding, armed at all 
* Spotiſwood, p. 459. 
Ee 2 points, 
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A. D. 1600. points, Ruthven, ſuddenly altering his behaviour, told the king, that, as 
pe had ſlain the father of Gowrie, and of him, he muſt die to expiate his 


offence. James reaſoned with him, defended his own conduct, and ſo far 
ſtaggered his ſanguinary plan, that he left the room, but ſoon returned, 
denouncing death to the hapleſs prince, and endeavoring to tie his hands, 
while he held a dagger at his breaſt. The armed man, who had been argued 
by che king into an agony of terror, ſtood trembling by, when James, 
exerting his utmoſt ſtrength, and overpowering Alexander Ruthven, gained 
the window, and calling to his attendants, they forced a paſſage, relieved 
the king, and flew both the Gowries. And thus James concludes his own 
narrative: © While theſe ſpells were about him (Gowrie), the wound of 
which he died bled not, but when they were taken away the blood guſhed 
out in great abundance; an infamy which has followed: and 1 the race 


of this houſe [8 9] for: many deſcents, &c. &c. 


So ſtrange and unexpected an event, although vouched by rope ear 
rity, met with ſlow and unwilling belief. The Gowrie family had been 


beloved by all, and eſpecially by the clergy of Scotland; and it was with 


the greateſt difficulty that the preachers could be perſuaded to publiſh from 
their pulpits the-king's'own narrative of the plot; at length however all, 
except Robert Bruce, acquieſced. But that ſturdy demagogue could only 
be brought to ſay, that, although he reſpefed the king's account of the affair, 
he would not anſwer for believing it. . In vain did James condeſcend to rea- 


ſon with the obſtinate nn he nn his Water and was ne 


to England | rt 
More i in their faith, the ma of a convention, which was 


a b e called, lamented over the 3 of the King, « 1 loaded its 


2 
NOTES. 


log This FU, on hs houſe of Ruthven (9 refers to hs; execution of . 
bens Lady Glamis, who had ſome relationſhip to that family, and who was burnt on 


a charge of ſorcery about twenty-five years before. This poor lady is alſo hinted at in a 


ballad which may be found in the Rn, of Ancient Engliſh Poetry,” entitled, 


> Are re dey betrayed by Douglas. 17 


een 1 
And of her ſkill ſhe learned mee, 
She would let me ſee, out of Loch Leven, 
What they did in London citie,” 
Calder. vol. v. p. 389. 
authors 
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authors with diſgrace. The mangled bodies“ of the two young men were, A. D. 1600. 
as the cuſtom ordained, produced to the houſe, and condemned as guilty YO V 
of treaſon; their lands were forfeited; the name of Ruthven declared in- 
famous; and an annual day of thankſgiving for the royal eſcape unanimouſly 
directed to be held by all good ſubjects [go]: 

Before the cloſe of this year, we muſt notice the birth of Charles, an Birth of 


ill-ſtarred prince, doomed to ſupply a melancholy page to the annals of 8 
Great- Britain. 
5 p— 


[90] This whole ſtory is ſo abſurd and improbable, that it can only be explained (ſay 
moſt writers) by one of the following methods: Either James's deteſtation of the Ruthven 
family made him invent the whole ſtory, or elſe the plan was laid by the Ruthvens with a 
view not to kill the king, but to frighten him into acquieſcence, -and then to deliver him 
up to Elizabeth. 

Both theſe ſolutions are highly improbable. James's turn was not ſanguinary, nor had 
he ever ſhewn ſigns of malice againſt younger branches of the Ruthven family. On the 
other hand, Elizabeth, declining in ſpirits and in health, was not likely to encourage an 
undertaking fo perilous and ſo little neceſſary. 

There is one other way of ſolving the myſtery. If we can ſuppoſe Alexander Ruthven 
to have been ſeized with a ſudden fit of inſanity, then moſt part of the tale may be ac- 
counted for. At any rate the earl ſeems to have had no concern in it. He had a large 
armed force, yet he made no uſe of it againſt the king; but, as ſoon as he heard a cry 
that the king was ſlain, he dropped two ſwords which he had in his hands, and ſuffered 
his heart to be pierced without reſiſtance. Nor could Alexander Ruthven have deſigned 
the murther of James, fince, when his dagger was at the king's breaſt, he only made uſe 
of it to terrify him that his hands might be bound. The armed man too (who on promiſe 
of pardon ſurrendered himſelf) proved to be one Henderſon, a timid honeſt man, totally 
ignorant why he was clothed in armor, and ſo e that he was a long time recovering 
the uſe of his ſenſes. 

When every other ſurmiſe has failed, may we not aſk whether the cit] intriguing 
Anne of Denmark might not ſomehow be concerned in this ſtrange affair? There are hints 
given among Winwood's papers of her attachment to Alexander Ruthven, whoſe perſonal 
beauty was extraordinary, and of the king's uneaſineſs on that account. 

About nine years after this ſtrange event, one Spratt, a notary, having prated imprudentl y. 
as if he had been concerned in the plot againſt the king, was ſeized and tortured, on 
which he made an inconfiſtent wild confeſſion, charging two dead perſons (Logan and Bour) 
as his accomplices. He was hanged; and, having promiſed to the ſpectators that he 
would give a token of his veracity, he clapped his hands thrice after the executioner had 
thrown him off the ladder. Yet Archbiſhop Spotiſwood treats the confeſſion with contempt. 


8 [Ros ZATsox. 
potiſ , p. 462. That 
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A. P. 1601: That unhappy diſturbance at London which, in 1601, coſt the gallant 
SY Ram of Eſſex his life, and his royal miſtreſs her peace of mind, gave great 
| uneaſineſs to the King of Scots, in whoſe favor the raſh, unthinking earl 
avowedly raiſed his ſtandard. The ambaſſadors (Mar and Kinloſs) who 
were ſent in haſte to ſave “ if poſſible the friend of James from the axe, ar- 
rived, perhaps fortunately, after the blow was ſtruck ; and turned into con- 
Anity with gratulations the intended remonſtrances. Theſe were received by the 
Elizabeth. diſpirited Elizabeth with kindneſs, and rewarded by an addition of 20001, 
© þ per annum to the uſual penſion. The Pope at this juncture, diſpleaſed 
with James for thus ſtrengthening his connection with the foe of Catho- 
liciſm, forbade, by a privately-diftributed bull, all perſons to acknowledge 
any ſucceſſor to the throne of England who ſhould not promiſe to tolerate, 
and even to eſtabliſh, the Roman belief. By ſome this prohibition * been 

looked on as the progenitor of the gunpowder-treaſon conſpiracy. 
James' now received an ample proportion of profeſſions of Ig and 


Da a ſupport from his future Engliſh ſubjects; and Cecil, the hereditary foe 


friend to of the Stuarts, heartily but ſecretly eſpouſed his cauſe. Yet he was anxious 
James. to know the ſentiments which Henry IV. of France had formed of his right 
to the Engliſh crown, and ſent the Duke of Lenox, ſplendidly equipped, 
to ſound his opinion. The anſwer of the ruminating Bourbon (with whom 
James never was a favorite, and to whom his ſuppoſed negotiations with 
Rome and Spain had given ſuſpicion and diſguſt) was. ſo dry and un- 
promiſing, that the ambaſſador was ordered abruptly to repair to the court 
of England, There he offered to the infirm and aged ſovereign the aid of 
the whole Scottiſh force, if neceſſary, to quell the Iriſh rebels. She ac- 
cepted not the offer, but thanked James with affectionate gratitude. 
1 The ſtory of Scotland as a ſeparate kingdom now draws apace to its 
cloſe.” James ſaw the termination of his reſidence in the North approach, 
and wiſhed to leave behind him ſome teſtimony of his affection which 
8 might endure f. To introduce new ſources of proviſion and commerce 
attempt to to the Weſtern Iſlands (then over-clouded with barbariſm) was an object 
Ae e. worth his attention. But although there are only dark accounts of his 
brides. endeavors towards its accompliſhment, yet theſe are worth relating, as 

they prove the independence of thoſe iſles, and the weakneſs of James's 


— — 


* Birch. Mem. vol. ii. p. 410. 


+ Baſil. Doron. p. 159. 
> 3 N | govern- 
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government. It appears that he drew from Fife, where the inhabitants A. D. 1602. 

were induftrious in huſbandry, and good fiſhermen, an efficient colony —— 

(headed by Sir James Anſtruther and other gentlemen), and planted it on 

the iſle of Lewes. Murdoch Macleod, a baſe - born but potent and fero- 

cious chief, was at this time lord of Stornoway, a diſtrict where, the new 

comers landed, and him they expelled, probably with inconſiderate haſte. 

His people on ſhore ſubmitted, but the active deſpot putting to ſea with 

a little fleet compoſed of birlings, a bark peculiar to the Weſtern Iſles, ſoon: 

found an opportunity to ſurprize one of the colonial ſhips which a calm had 

prevented from taking meaſures for flight or defence. The whole crew: 

were hanged by the inhuman captor, except the Laird of Balgomie, who 

was on board, and he, after a rigorous confinement, was ranſomed, and died 

at Orkney. Soon after Murdoch was ſeized by his own. brother, Neil savage 

Macleod,. who ſold him to the Scots, and he was hanged at St. Andrew's, iſlanders. 

The colony in the mean while was ſurrounded and harraſſed by the natives 

under a third brother, Norman Macleod; and, when.moſt of the adven- 

turers were ſlain or ſtarved, the reſidue yielded themſelves priſoners, and 

the unſteady king, inſtead of revenging the inſult, bought the freedom of 

the few ſurvivors with a promiſe that the iſlanders of Lewes ſhould remain. 

unmoleſtedly ſavage *. | | 
This was the laſt incident which the reign of James VI. produces as king 1603. 

of one half of Great Britain. On the deceaſe of Elizabeth he aſcended her James be- 


Kin 
throne, not only without oppoſition but with the complete approbation of of Great - 


all; as no title was ever more indubitably eſtabliſhed than that of the King Britain. 
of Scots to the crown of England [91]. It was indeed a title clearly ſu- 
perior to that of the Plantagenets ; being derived from David I. of Scots, 
who was heir to St. Margaret, the ſiſter and heireſs of Edgar Atheling ; 


NOTES. 


[91] The pedigree of James was a laſting feaſt for the ſtudents of genealogy. The 
author has now before him a book in quarto, compiled by © George Owen Harry, Parſon of 
Whitchurch in Kemeis,” comprizing the deſcent of that prince from Noah, Brutus, and 
Cadwallader ; from Owen Tudor, and from almoſt every crowned head in Europe, It 
was printed at London in 1604. | 


®* Spotiſwood, p. 468. | 7 
| whereas, 
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A. P. 1603. whereas, excepting the right which poſſeſſion can impart, the Plantagenets 
U had no claim but from Matilda, the ſiſter of David, and wife to Henry 
Beauclere. e | 
How far the abilities of James were found to fit him for the great taſk 
now before him, and- whether his mind and his views were enlarged pro- 
portionably to the increaſe of his dominions, will be ſeen in a following 
. b 
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' CHAP, II, —PART I. 


SECTION I, 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY | OF ENGLAND, FROM THE DEATH" OF 
HENRY VIII. A. D. 1347, TO THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. A. D. 1603. 


T were natural to ſuppoſe, that the general intereſt of religion, as well Cent. XVI. 

as that of reformation in particular, ſhould have been much forwarded WY 

by the deceaſe of the capricious and more than half Roman Catholic K 
Henry [1], and the acceſſion of Edward VI. a prince ſo exceedingly ami- Reforma- 


able, virtuous, and even pious, that, allowing for the natural exaggerations * 


vorks. 


[1] The males may 50 Burnet's Reftirmiciin;: ol. U. p- 13, for the account of a 
circumſtance at the royal funeral which afforded matter of triumph to the bigoted Papiſts, 


and which gave them an opportunity of comparing the obſequies of Henry VIII. to thoſe 
of Jezebel. See iſt book of Kings, chap. ix. v. 33, &c. : 
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Cent. XVI. of * Proteſtant writers, he muſt be looked on as a prodigy ; eſpecially conſi- 
NS ering his extreme yquth and his ſituation as a king, ſurrounded with oy 


temptation which ſervility could offer or luxury afford. 
The Proteſtant faith moſt certainly advanced by huge ſtrides. It had 
on its ſide the affection “ of the young Edward (whoſe education was 


| totally in the hands of zealous reformers), and of the honeſt, and zealous. 


_ Somerſet 


and Cran- 
mer its 


friends. 


Protector ; the wiſe counſels of Cranmer, whoſe moderation was un- 


doubted, and who by no means wiſhed to deſtroy the hierarchy; but to- 
reduce it according to the dictates of reaſon ; the firm and bold arguments. 
delivered from the pulpits of Latimer, Hooper, and many other ſincere 
well-wiſhers to reformation [2]; and, in general, the good will of the 


* | | people. 


* NOTES. 


[2] Let us-read a ſpecimen of the age's blunt divinity from a work of Richard Bankes, 
* dwellynge in Gracious-ſtreet beſyde the condyte, printed as well as compoſed by himſelf, 
and addreſſed to the people, in 1544. Though I am olde, clothed in barbarus wede, 
nothynge garnyſhed with gay eloquenſy ; yet I telle the truth (if ye lyke to take hede) 
againſte theyr froward furious fantaſy which rekken it for a grate hereſy, and unto laye 
people grevous outrage, to have Godes word in theyr native langage.. Enemys I ſhall 
have; many a ſhorne crowne with forked caps, and gay croſſes of golde ; whiche, to mayn- 


tayne their ambicious renowne, are glad laye peopel in ygnorance to 4 


© Yet, to ſhew the verytè, one may be bolde, 
© Altho' it be a proverbe dayly ſpoken, | 25 
© Who that tellyth truthe, his hed ſhall be broken.“ 0 
[A CouyanDiovs OLD Tazavran, $HIWYNGE, Ac. Kc. 
Another began thus, | 
| | . * Will none in all this lade 
Step forth, and take in hande 
The buckler and defence 
Of mother holy kyrcke, 
Or weapon to drive hence » 2 
5 All that agaynſt hyr wyrcke.” IA Poors Hips, 
daes very fares comedy, written by Bale, afterwards Biſhop of Offory, ſcurrility and 


prophaneneſs are called forth in great force to combat the monks and Popiſh miracles. In- 


&delity, one of the perſons in the drama, ſpeaking of the laity, prays To the omnipotent 


and eternal God,” Ut ſicut eorum ſudoribus vivimus; ita eorum uxoribus, filiabus et 


domicellis perpetuo frui mereamur, per dominum noſtrum Papam.“ The ſame ſpeaker 
9 e e — — Taye 
+ ; ' 0 

© Holingthed, p-. 979: „ 7 n 4 
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people. It had alſo an addition of ſtrength in the eagerneſs for plunder Cent. XVI. 

which -moſt of the old courtiers of Henry poſſeſſed... By eſtabliſhing the VV 

new doctrines, theſe had a chance of pillaging the ſecular, as they had already 

the regular, clergy. Indifferent to all religion they dreaded the return of 

Popery, as it muſt bring with it a ſevere account for them to ſettle. 

The Popiſh party, which the experienced and cautious: zeal of Gar- Gardiner 

diner [3] directed, as it could not oppoſe the torrent, readily gave it way; * 

oppoſing only now and then a flight impediment to its progreſs. They 


— —_— 


| NOTES. 
the hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry) * to tranſcribe,” introducing * an olde fryre wyth ſpeQacles 
on hys noſe, and Dame Iſabel, an olde nun, who crowes lyke a capon.* 

It was (fings Infidelity, almoſt in the ſtyle of, Gough leſs delicate than, a modern Vaux- 
hall ballad), 
A good wail when. wand ns it was. mers 

And we went to Berye, | | 

And Youre Ladye of Grace; | 4 

To the bloude of Hayles, | 

Where no chere fayles, 
And other holye place. y 

When the preſtes mighte walke, 

And wyth yonge-wyves talke, 
” Then had we chyldrene plentye 3 

Then cuckoldes myghte leape, 

A ſcore in a heape, | 
Now there is not one in twenty, 


When the monkes were fatte,' &c, &c. 
And thus, in another place, is the old philoſophy ridiculed : ' 
And I wyll rayſe up in the univerſitees 4 
The ſeven ſleepers there, t' advaunce the Pope's decrees: 
As Dorbel, Duns, Durande, and Thomas of Aquine, 
The mayſtre of ſent3ns, wythe Bachon the grate devyne, 
Henricus de Gandavo ; and theſe ſhall rede Ad Clerum,” 
_ Ariſtotle and Albertus, de ſecretis mulisrum, | 
With the commentaries of Ayicen and Averoyes, &. | 
[3] Gardiner wrote at this period a treatiſe in defence, of © holy water,” in oppoſition 
to a ſermon preached by Biſhop Ridley. It was,“ he ſaid, an inſtrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, and might do good as well as the ſhadow of St, Peter, the hem of our 
Savior's garment, or the ſpittle and clay laid on the eyes of the blind.” [Corrie 
Ff2 41 could 
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Cent. XVI. could not deny,” they ſaid © that the meaſures propoſed were good; but 
* this, being a minority, was not the proper ſeaſon. Images ought not to be 


aboliſhed, as they preſerved a ſenſe of religion among the illiterate mul- 
titude. Above all, they affirmed that it was a dangerous precedent to 


break through ſolemn acts of parkament 1 in _ to pleaſe an infant king | 


or his miniſter.” 


Theſe innuendos miſſed their aim, and reformation esse with a 
and ſteady ſteps. FS” 
It was about this time that Gardiner engt before the king. He 


had been warned not to ſpeak of controverſial ſubjects, and the anſwer 
he gave had been moderate and ſatis factory. But when in the pulpit, he 


forgot his promiſes; and warmly ſupported the real preſence of Chriſt's 


fleſh and blood in the ſacrament. The effect of this ill-judged rhapſody 


was groſsly indecent... Each party, although in the church, and before the 


king, cried out aloud and with vehemence to ſupport or to inſult the. 


preacher; and, on his leaving the roſtrum, the impolitic orator was taken 


to priſon. His eloquence had little effect on the prepared mind of the 


young monarch, who had already ordered prayers to be read in the men 
language at the royal chapel f. | 


Injunctions were now formed which might generally direct the courſe 


which both the prieſt and his pariſhioners ought to ſteer. All the rules 


which Cromwell, as vicegerent of Henry VIII. had ſent around the country 


vere renewed, and ſeveral others annexed [4]. 


A vilitation 


A; viſitation, compoſed of eccleſiaſtics and laymen, perambulated the 


— injunc- kingdom (which was divided. into ſix circuits), and took upon itſelf to 


ſpread abroad theſe injunctions, to correct immoralities in the clergy, and 


to aboliſh gradually the ancient wh eee . der L518. The 
1 Ä * parliament 


NOTES. 


[4] The keeping of The holiday“ was ſtrongly ordained in theſe injunctions, but that 
« holiday* not being clearly explained, gave ſome offence. Thoſe who apprehended that 
Sunday was meant, preſſed the keeping of it with too much ſtrictneſs; the others ſpent it in 
lickatious gaiety. From ſmall beginnings of this kind, laſting ſchiſms aroſe. His r. or Ree. 

151 80 moderate were the direckions given to the Viſitors, that images not uſed for 


| — "Sdolatrows purpoſes were to be reained, and ceremonies not yer aboliſhed were to. be fel 


held 
7128 Burnet's Hiſt. of Ref. vol. i. p. 66. + Stowe, p. 594. © 
1 Hil. of Ref. WN $ Ibid. p. 59. 
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parliament co- operated with cheſe decent cenſors; prieſts (except a few Cent. XVI, 
to whom, as they could be truſted, general licence was given) were directed REY 
to preach only in their own [6] pariſhes ; the liturgy was amended ; ho- 
milies favorable to reformed principles were compoſed and ordered to 
be read; the communion in both kinds“ was allowed to the laity ; and, 
above all, the bloody act (as it was called) which had driven ſo many 
proſelytes into exile, and had deprived the' Proteſtant church of ſo many 
preachers, was repealed ; and, as a natural conſequence, the arr of 
prieſts was no longer forbidden [7]: 

At the root, however, of this fair plant of reformation there was a 
canker- worm; the ſpoils of the many religious foundations with which 
Henry had gratified his favorites, had only whetted their appetites for prey. 
Having already pruned away the ſuperfluous parts (and much ſuperfluity 
there certainly was) from the revenues' of the church, they began now to 
lop off thoſe vital branches which were neceſſary for its ſupport ; and this 
principle had been ſo widely extended that there was ſcarcely a benefice in 


the nation on which ſome greedy courtier was not penſioned f. Among Greedineſ⸗ 
theſe, Somerſet the Protector, and many of his dependents, were endowed of courtiers. 
with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries, and prebends. For now, among 
other attacks on the hierarchy of England, the cuſtom of beſtowing . 

7 e on ae N e wy or”. 2. © 
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held in reverence ; only holy-water ſprinkling, bell-ringing, EY lighting candles to drive. 

away the devil, were exploded. Some of theſe images loudly called for a removal or a 

reformation, particularly one (probably at Sarum, as a print of it was there publiſhed) in 

which the Bleſſed Virgin was admitted as a fourth perſon in the Trinity. 

[6] Moſt of the Engliſh pariſh churches had been filled by diſplaced monks, in order 
to ſave the penſions with which they had been ſupported And theſe, attached to their 
old docttines, roamed from church to church, Ne 2 the new faith. 


[Buzxgr. Fox. 


0) At this part of the Engliſh hiſtory Mr. Curie intro does an angcdote fo extraordinary 
that it merits admiſſion, although it belong to a later age. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, 


had,“ he ſays, * a diſpenſation from the Pope to marry. This was produced and verified 

before the Parliament of Paris, who (as the rapporteur of the cauſe told Mr. Carte) ad- 

judged the biſhop's eſtate to his viſe and children; and allowed them to be legitimate.” * 
IHisr. ot Exctand. 


. Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii, p- 39. þ I Gilpin's Latimer. 


In 
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Ces. XVI. In the mean while ſpeculative points, not apparently of conſequence to 
| * the general welfare of the reformation, were hotly maintained by the preach- 


putes. ers, of the new faith; a, circumſtance which not only; gave great advan- 


tage to the enemies 181 of th: Proteſtant cauſe, but alſo proved the ſource 
of diviſions among the teachers, and made them the ene of 
: their, enemies. 


Putri in- It was about. this. time. - = F nach. Le Calvin, wrote to 
Cranmer, offering his ſervices towards forming the new rules ſor e | 


Engliſh church; but the archbiſhop diſcouraged. the overture. - Calvin 
had better ſucceſs in his addreſs to the Protector, Somerſet; and, gaining 


his favor, his advice had conſiderable weight in the reviſion of the luturgy 
which in a ſhort time was brought forward *. do); 


Peter Mar- About the year 1 548 Peter Martyr was — by. Archbihop 


_- Ox- Cram to read lectures ſ on divinity. at Oxford. 
This learned theologian (who, notwithſtanding his appellation, died in 
his bed at Zurich in 1 5G) was born at Florence; in 1500, of a reſpecta- 
dle and opulent family named Morigi. Againſt his will he was thrown 
among che friars of St. Auguſtine, and became a celebrated preacher; at 
length, ſtudying the works of the reformers, he grew ſo: heretical in his 
.  dofrines, that he was obliged to quit Italy. He was accompanied by 
Bernard Ochino, general of the Capuchins, who had imbibed the ſame 
ſentiments, Wherever he went his great merit was acknowledged and re- 


ſpected. 
I 1547 he was inyited to \ England tby Edward VI. but. wa expelled 01 
Sf Mgr 0m ber acceſſion. as 2-0 
it LSU ©» NOTES. | 


78] Particularly the dofrine of grant; ang of, ſtation by kath. e 
. rationally ſevere on the extreme preciſion with which theſe were defined in the new ho- 


milies; -while, on the other ſide, Fox charges the Biſhop of Winton as * an inſenſible aſs, 

who had no feeling of God's Spirit in the matter of juſtification,” [MazrTyroLOGY. 

3 [9] His daughter, falling into migfortuncs, as penſioned by the ſenate of Zurich, from 

|  olteem 20 the memory of her father. ————— — 
and is ſpoken of (with Melanfhon) as the mildeſt of reformers. | Lis 


PE + Heylyn.apud Carte, vol. ni. p. 254, 255- + Life che, p. 134- 
«th 2 | OE 14 Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, Art. Pierre. 


> : 8 5 | | At 
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At Oxford he held public diſputations on the conteſted points between Cent. XVI, 
the old and the new doctrines. Dr. Smith, a celebrated polemic, chal- — IOS 
jenged him to a conference, and prepared a choſen audience to encourage 
their own ſide, and to hiſs and hoot down the opponent of the Roman 
Catholic doctrines. But the calm Italian baffled their contrivances; and, 
by refuſing to diſpute in the method of the ſchools, and inſiſting on being 
judged by the ſcriptures, he threw his antagoniſt out of his common and 
ſtudied courſe of argument. A tumult had nearly been raiſed by the diſ- 
contented ſchoolmen, but the vice-chancellor interfered; and Dr. Smith, 
having been reprimanded by the privy-council, retired to the continent, 
but ſoon returned, recanted, and remained a firm Proteſtant until the acceſ- 
fion of Mary, | 

As Peter Martyr immediately aſſaulted the main fortreſs of the Roman 
Catholic faith, The Corporal Preſence,” he alarmed both the bigots and 
the well-meaning on the fide of Popery. Three of the former, and one 
of the latter caſt, ſtarted againſt him; Chedſey, Morgan, Treſham [ 10], 
and Bernard Gilpin. The three firſt he diſcomfited, and converted the 
laſt named, who in conſequence became one of the ſtrongeſt ſupporters of 
the Proteſtant religion *®. _ - 

It may not be amiſs here to give the general reaſons for the change of 
religious ' ſentiments in this great reformer, as briefly ſet out by his inge- 
nious deſcendant: © He found that the chief doctrines of the Popiſh church 
obtained not in the purer ages of the Chriſtian church, but were all the 
inventions of later times, when ignorance and credulity prevailed. Seven 
ſacraments he found had never been heard of 'before the time of Peter Lom- 


—— * i. 


NOTES. 


[10] Of Dr. Treſham we preſerve an anecdote which marks his character. When Mary 
meant to reſtore the old religion to the Univerſities, Treſham, then Sub-dean of Chriſt- 
Church, convoked the members of the college, and having recommended Popery to them 
in the uſual common-place terms, he added, © that the queen had been ſo gracious as to 
ſend them a number of fine copes which were intended for Windſor, and that each of them 
ſhould have one if he would go to maſs.” He promiſed them alſo * to procure for the col- 
lege the Lady-Bell at Bampton, which would make the peal at Chriſt-Church the ſweeteſt 
of any in England; and chat, laſtly, he would give them as fine a water-ſprinkle as eyes ever 
beheld.” ſ[Lirg or LaTIMER. 

* Life of Gilpin, p. 13. 
: Pl p- 13 bard; 


* 
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Cent. XVI. dot 1100 years after Chriſt; no traces could be found of the denial of the 


ID cup to the laity, until nearly the ſame date; and the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 


riation itſelf was not heard of before the eighth century after Jeſus Chriſt “. 


Saperfttions © | Reformation now moved a ſtep onwards; and orders of countil prohibited 


I ex, the various proceſſions, the candles on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh- 


Wedneſday,” and palms on Palm-Sunday. Images were now no longer ſuf- 


fered in churches; nor was auricular confeſſion ſtrictly enjoined as heretofore, 


David's About this time too the metrical verſion of David's Pſalms, by Thomas 
Pſalms ver- 


"lided. : Sternhold, began to be uſed in churches [11]. 


This tranſlation however was not only owing to the muſe of Sternhold ; 


he had an obſeure aſſiſtant, John Hopkins, a clergyman and ſchoolmaſter 
in Suffolk, of whom little is known. 


William Whyttingham, Dean of Durham, tranſlated ſome of the Plalms, 
| © and verſified the Ten Commandments, the Athanaſian Creed, &c. 


Thomas: Norton tranſlated twenty-ſeven of the Palms. He was a bar- 


riſter, and a warm Calviniſt. The tragedy of Gorboduc is ſuppoſed to 

have been partly written by his pen. 

Robert Wiſdome tranſlated one Pſalm, and compoſed the chaploty againſt 
Pope and Turk' [12]. He had been nominated to an Iriſh biſhopric by 


Edward VI. was a fugitive under ans and erben beame enen 
* * when Elizabeth , N | 
* . 2 HI, : £ The 


Mir 


6 155 Norzs. he 
| . And here we may take notice of Sternhold's * kb, Clement Marot, 
who, from the ſame religious motive, had, a very ſhort ſpace before, tranſlated the Pſalms 
into French. He had the pleaſure to ſee his verſes become ſo faſhionable as to be ſung by 
the firſt perſons about court, although not with that purity and ſimplicity of heart which 
he meant ſhould have attended them. The Jauphin's love of the chaſe made him delight 
© in © Aink qu'on dit le cerf bruire. Mad. de Valentinois expreſſed her love to the dauphin 


by chanting Au fond de ma penſce. And every prince, peer, and lady, choſe a pſalm 


to ſing, which beſt expreſſed the. ambition, he or myſtery, which chanced at that time to 
command in each breaſt. [WarTox ox PozTxy. 


. [12] The facetious Biſhop Corbet has left us a whimſical epigram on this ſolemn bard, 
He fancied himſelf ſcized with a ſudden impulſe to hear or to pen a puritanic hymn, and 


. invokes the ghoſt of Robert Wiſdome to aſſiſt in the compoſition, but warns him to ſteal 


* back to tomb with caution, 


| 8 To 
_* Life of Gilpin, p. 21, 22, &c. 
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The entire verſion of the Pſalms was publiſhed at length by John Day, Cent. XVI. 
A.D. 1562. — 


Towards the cloſe of 1548 [13] a liturgy, ſettled by the prelates and Liturgy and 


confirmed by parliament *, was publiſhed, and ordered to be uſed in — 2 
churches. This form of prayer had been drawn up by a ſelect committee tled. 


of the moſt moderate biſhops and divines; and, as none of them were 
actuated by that ſpirit of contradiction which uſually attends great inno- 
vations, they retained as much of the ſervice of the maſs as the principles 
of reformation could poſſibly permit. Prieſts now were allowed to marry , 
although, by the preamble of the permiſſion, celibacy was forcibly re- 
commended. 

Thus, in the ſpace of little more than two years, was the reformation in 
England, in a great meaſure, completed. Yet a few of the Popiſh doc- 
trines, and particularly that of the real preſence,” ſtill maintained their 


—. 
NOTES. 
To the Ghoſt of Robert Wiſdome: 


c Thou, once a body, now but ayre, 
Arch-botcher of a pſalm or prayer, 
From Carfax come 
And patch us up a zealous lay, 
With an old ever and for aye, 
And all and ſome. 
Or ſuch a ſpirit lend me, 
| As = a hymne down ſend me, 
\ A Py. To purge my braine. 
But, Robert! look behind thee, 
Leſt Turk or Pepe do find thee, 
And go to bed againe,” | 
[CoxneT's Po zus. WarTon' s Hisr. or Pozrar. 
[iz] At this time it appears that the preachers of the age differed ſo much from one 
another in doQrine, that it was judged neceſſary to ſilence them for a ſpace, by a procla- 
mation, that they might afterwards ſtart together on ſomewhat nearer the ſame grounds. 
- _[Foaian's Cause Hisroax. 
An act, paſſed at the cloſe of this year, unites ſeveral pariſhes in the city of York in one, 
on account of the great decay of the place; and Collier ſeems to apprehend, that the re- 
venues of diſſolved monaſteries being expended at a diſtance from the city, occaſioned this 
| localdiftreſs. An opinion much controverted. Zecr. His r. Vor. I. 
* Stat. 2 and 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. i + Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 84, 85. 


Vox. II. 8 ground 


— 
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XVI. ground with | many, and were ſupported by che old friars, who conſtituted 


* the greater number of pariſn prieſts. Thoſe indeed who were not thus 


Hugh Lati- 
mer made 
Biſhop of - 
Worceſter. 


from his 
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provided were reduced to great extremities, and forced to take to tlie loweſt 
trades for fubſiſtence; ſome became ry aorta and qc coma and _ kept 
public houſes of entertainment. 


The appointment of Dr. Hugh Latimer to ech be fore the king does 
great honor to Somerſet, who held the teins of government. Latimer had 
a quick wit and an undaunted ſpirit. Wherever he ſaw vice, he expoſed it 
to public ſhame, although it might lie in the boſom of a prime miniſter. 
The quaintneſs of the ſtyle uſed in the  r6th century, and the natural hu- 
mor of the preacher, gave to his diſcourſes an air which would now be 

rermed vulgar, but which zher offended not the niceſt ear. | 
A few extracts from the ſermons. preached by this ſincere and 50 
divine, "before his king, will be of uſe to point out at the ſame time his 
own inflexibility of character, and the licentious manners of the times. 
© Remember,” he exhorts Edward, Remember that God ſays, © he that 
| ſhall do my will ſhall reign long, he and his children.” Wherefore I would 
have your grace remember this; and when any of theſe flatterers and 
 flibber-gibbers another day ſhall come and claw you on the back, and ſay, 
_ © e Sir, trouble not yourſelf ; what ſhould you. ſtudy for? Why ſhould you 
do this or that?” Your grace may anſwer them thus: © What, Sirrah! I 
perceive you are weary of us; doth not God ay that a king ſhould fear 
God, that he may reign long? 1 perceive now that thou art a traytor!” 
Tell him this tale once, and I wartant you he will come no more to you.” 
Speaking of the reformation, he ſays, It is yet but a mingle-mangle, 
a hotch-potch; I cannot tell what; partly Popery and partly true religion 
mingled together. They fay in my country, when they call their hogs to 
the ſwine-trough, Come to thy mingle-mangle, come, pur, come!” 
Even ſo do they make a mingle-mangle of the goſpel,” &c. 
In another place he attacks the prelates: Oh that a man might have the 
contemplation of hell! That the devil would allow a man to look into it 
and ſee its ſtate! On yonder fide,” would the devil ſay, care puniſhed 
_unpreaching prelates. I think, verily, a man might ſee as far at a ken- 
ning, as far as from Calais to Dover, F warrant t you, and ſee nothing but 
| WIS e 
WIRING: * = . 
7 Life of Latimer, p. 112. a | 
+7 NOPE Another 
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Another time he thus ſatirizes non-reſidents: © I heard lately of a biſhop, Cent. XVI. 
on a viſitation, that when he ſhould have been rung into the church, as the 
cuſtom is, the great bell's clapper was fallen down; there -was a great mat- 
ter made of this, and the chief of the pariſh were much blamed for it. 

They excuſed themſelves as well as they could; it was a chance, they ſaid, 
and ſhould be amended as ſhortly as might be. Among them was one 
wiſer than the reſt, and he comes up to the biſhop, Why, my lord,” 
faith he, do you make ſo much of the bell that wanteth a clapper ? Here 
is a bell,” quoth he, and pointed to the pulpit, that hath: lacked a clap- 
per theſe twenty years.” I warrant you this was an unpreaching prelate ; 
he could find fault with a bell that wanted a clapper to ring him into N 
town, but not with the parſon that preached not at his benefice,” &c. &c *. 
One might be tempted to augur well of a court wherein ſuch rough truths 
might be publicly ſpoken; with impunity; unhappily that allowance which, 
we might hope, proceeded from approbation of the doctrine, took its riſe 
in the hardened inſenſibility of the courtier's boſom, The informal trial 
and execution of the admiral, at this time, hurried on by his otherwiſe 
humane brother, the nde . a marked feature to this ſtrangely 


inconliftent paced [14]. - 1 
c 


NOTES. 


{14] This accompliſhed but turbulent lord had a turn both to piety and poetry, It was 
but * before his execution that he wrote the lines beneath: | 
< Forgetting God, to love a king, 
Hath been my rodde; or elſe nothynge 
In this frail lyfe, beynge a blaſte 
Of care and ftryfe, till it be paſte. : 
Yet God did call me in my pryde, 
Lefte I ſhould fall, and from him ſlyde; 
For whom he loves he muſt correcte, 
That they may be of his electe. 
Immortallie with God to raigne, 
Lord ſend the king like years as Noye, 
| | In governing this realme in joye; . 
; And, after this frail lyfe, ſuch grace, 
That in chy bliſſe he maie find place.“ 


* Life of Latimer, p. 121. 
Gg 2 
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Cent. XVI. tt was bur's neceſſary piece of policy to corfine Gardiner and Bonner, 
u scterate ſoes of the refotthation, and capable of impeding its progreſs; 
but how it came to paſs that the mild and candid Cranmer ſhould have IF 
preſſed on the erue} execution of a wrong-headed fanatic, Joan Bocher, # 
A Kentiſh commonly fiyled Joan of Kent, merely for a ſpeculative opinion, is ſtill 
6 6a a myſtery; She held, with one ſect of the Anabaptiſts, that Chriſt was 
"4 a not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh being ſinful he could take 
none of it.“ And ſhe provoked her judges to cruelty by an indecent ſau- 
cineſs of behavior, which ought to have moved their compaſſion, as it 
| brought conviction of her brain being diſordered. Cranmer could not, 
without great difficulty, perſuade the young king to ſign her death warrant; . 
although he argued from the law of Moſes, that blaſphemers ſhould be * 

ſtoned and that Joan had ruſhed with violence againſt the Apoſtles' Creed, 

and deſerved the'puniſhment of a blaſphemer.” Edward's inward monitor 

was not to be fatisfied with ſuch dangerous ſophiſtry. I ſign this ſentence,” 

faid the amiable prince with tears, © becauſe I am under your authority; 

but, if 1 am doing wrong, you muſt anſwer it to God. This awful de- 

charation, although from the lips of an infant, ſtruck the venerable prelate 

with ſuch horror that he ſtrove to ſave the woman; but her © jeers and other 
inſolences, although only additional proofs of her inſanity, provoked her 

execution; and ſhe periſhed by fire, biſhop Scory preaching while the 

poor maniac [15] was conſumed to aſhes. 

Anabaptiſts There was at this period an Anabaptiſt of a leſs noxious kind than the 

_ unfortunate Joan of Kent, and he was permitted to think as he pleaſed. 

| The precepts of this ſect only related to the proper age and ſeaſon for con- 

ferring baptiſm. Their principles were aſſailed by books, not by — 

pes and in conſequence they were ſoon utterly forgotten. 


— 
NOTES. 


Yet, notwithſtanding the extreme ſelf-approbation and confidence of theſe verſes, we are 
told by the honeſt Hugh Latimer, that he disd on the k- very dangerouſlie, fall, 


horriblie.” 
[15] A Dutchman, ww Vi Paris, ſuffered ins thee afterwards for " hereſy. 
He exulted in lis martyrdom, and embraced each faggot with extaſy. | [BuanzrT, 


® Fox, vol. ii. p. 2, ed. 1684. | 
Another 
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Another ſect * (for the great chain being looſened mankind enjoyed the Cent. XVI. 
liberty of forming new ſyſtems, although not always with impunity) were 
ſtyled © Goſpellers ;* they ſtudied the Bible, and refined extremely, but by | 
no means unnaturally, on the doctrine of predeſtination ; Heaven, ſaid 
they, © has decreed what ſhall happen, and what our conduct ſhall be. Why 
then ſhould we fruitleſsly ftrive againſt theſe decrees? No! let us ſwim 
down the ſtream, and act as nature prompts or chance directs.“ This ſpe- 
cies of Quietiſm was oppoſed by Biſhop Hooper ; and a caution againſt it 
may be found in the church article of Predeſtination. 

During the ſummer of 1549 there were great commotions in England, Inſurrec- 

tions fre- 
partly in favor of the old religion, but more on account of a ſcarcity of quent. 
proviſions, which was by the people imputed to the numerous incloſures 
which had lately been made. Theſe were repelled by force, and the country 
was at length reduced to order ; however, the good Cranmer, finding the 
minds of men ſtill agitated, and ready to prompt them again to rebellion, 
took the pains to anſwer the declaration which they had publiſhed paragraph 
by paragraph; and in a plain but maſterly manner, ſuited to the loweſt 
comprehenſion. We will give a ſhort ſpecimen. - As to their demand of 
a ſeparate juriſdiction for the clergy, he writes, I cannot deny but theſe - 
be good and beneficial decrees for the liberty of the clergy. But I ſuppoſe 
none of you will. think it an indifferent decree that a prieſt ſhall ſue you 
where he liſt ; but if he had ſlain one of your ſons or brothers, you ſhould 
have no remedy againſt him but only before the biſhop.” | 

A viſitation was now ſent by the miniſtry to Cambridge; and Biſhop Dr. Ridley 
Ridley, who preſided, approved of the plan while he thought it was meant — =" ing 
only to rectify abuſes. But, when he found that the univerſity was meant of Cam- y 
to be plundered ; that ſome colleges were to be ſuppreſſed (as Clare-hall, 2 
which the maſter and fellows ſaved by reſiſtance), and ſome to be united 
two in one; he ſet his face ſo heartily againſt ſuch unjuſtifiable outrages, 
that his aſſociates, diſguſted at his honeſty, wrote to the protector, that 
the © barking,” as they decently called it, of Ridley had ſtopped their pro- 
ceedings. Somerſet wrote to chide him, but gained nothing on his re- 
ſolute honeſty, and the 3 eſcaped pillage. 


* 


* Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ü. p. 105 + Ibid. p. 109. 
About 


0 
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Cent. XVI. About this time, when the church was ſuffering an enormous pillage, it 
| r was Judged equitable” to ſecure what little was left to the miniſters accord- 
| * ingly*, a very clear act of parliament paſſed in favor of the incumbent, 
| giving him an effectual remedy, both in the temporal and the ſpiritual court, 


for any failure in the payment of his tithes, _ 


Bonner Soon after this, Bonner, Biſnop of London, who had, on * fair promiſes, 
125 2 van bein indulged with liberty, was cited to appear before commiſſioners to 
| _ anſwer the charges of ill · will to Proteſtantiſm, and inſincerity in the com- 
pliances to which he had yielded. The character of Bonner was eccentric. 


He was more à buffoon than a biſhop, nor would loſe a conceit to fave a 


confinement. When under examination, he likened one witneſs. againſt 


him to a gooſe; and hearing a murmur he ſhook his head and ſoftly ſaid, 
Ah, Weodcocks! Woodcocks ' He aſked: the judges, Whether they 
really gave credit to the fooliſh folk who ſwore againſt him? He accuſed 
| - Biſhop Hooper of preaching like an aſs, an aſs indeed.“ And told the 
ſecretary of tate, that as in a high office he honored him, but that, as Sir 
Thomas Smith, he lied After ſuch conduct none can wender, at his 
| being judged tinworthy co 0 lewis t6db „ 
Tube fall of Somerſet at the cloſe of [16] 1549, gave to n Popiſh 
party the ſtrongeſt hopes of a change in eccleſiaſtical affairs; and Gardiner 
Toi his Priſon wrote to the Earl of Warwick an 1 artful Cn Tang 
& e | #0 9 9! | his 
"ut r : d + 
enn | "NOTES. 120 1011. 


: 6) Thomas Sternhc1a. a minor reformer, died in the fame vel. He \ was of Hamp- 
p mire, had been groom of the robes to Henry VIII. had reecived from him a legacy of 100 
marks, and was continued in his poſt by Edward VI. Being of a religious turn, and diſ- 


1 #* OP 
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liking the Jooſe and wanton ballads ſung by the courtiers of Edward, he undertook a me- 


trical verſion of the-Pſalms, thinking thereby,” ſays Anthony a Wood, * that the courtiers 

g would ſing them inſtead of cheir ſonnets ; but did not, only ſome few excepted.” | 
There was a ſtrange reſemblance of circumſtances between him and Clement Marot, his 
- fellow-laboter in France, who verſiſied the Pſalms from the ſame motive. Each verſion 
was publiſhed both in France and England, by laymen and by ſervants of che court. 
The extreme diſparity of Sternhold to himſelf as a poet can only be accounted for by re- 
marking, . © his Wy merit conſiſts in eee the expreſſions of the proſe verſion; 


11 when 
8 2 Stat, 2 and 3 Ed. vl. Cap. 7. I Fox, vol. ii. p. 20, Kc. 
3 145 1 Hiſt of Ref. vol. 5. p. 120. 
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his notice when affairs of ſtate ſhould be: ſettled ; but it was ſoon found: that Cent. XVI. 
Warwick (to whom all religions were perfectly indifferent), finding that NINE 
both king and people were attached to the | reformation, thought it his — 
intereſt to ſupport that cauſe with vigor. Southampton, who headed the the Popiſh 
Roman Catholics, after having heard him dehver this opinion in council, I. 
went home and died of a broken heart. The followers of the old faith 

were indeed much worſe treated by the unprincipled Warwick and his 

council than they had been by the well-meaning; irre ſolute Somerſet. 

One of the firſt meaſures taken by the new adminiſtration in matters of 

religion was a change in the method of ordination. -- Many of the Popiſh 
ceremonies were left out, and the impoſition of hands and prayer alone re- 

tained, as being the only parts warranted by: Scripture. - A demand was 

ordered to be made of the petitioner for orders, © Do you truſt that you are 

inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit to take upon you this office and mi - 

niſtration ?* &c. &c. To which he was to anſwer in the affirmative. More 
enlightened times would have avoided this very delicate queſtion. 


Heathe, Biſhop of Worceſter, for dilgreeing mo ſome Wu theſe alte- 


rations, was thrown into priſon. 


About the beginning of 1550, Biſhop Ridley was vu to the ſees The ſees of 
of London and Weſtminſter, now for the rt time united in one ſee; 10001. and London 

a year, and a prebendary, were judged ſufficient for maintaining the- epiſ- united, 
copal dignity. The reſt of what both ſees had produced was ſwallowed up 


by ſome greedy attendant on the Protector *. . Thirlby, Biſhop of Weſt- 


— 


NOTES. 


when once he attempts to add or dilate, his weakneſs appears. How elle could he who 
wrote 


SAT ER b er hat eolibinnd les, 
; . Thy heritage with drops of rain The Lord deſcended from above, 
Abundantly was wwaſbr, And bowde the heav'ns moſt high; 
And if ſo be it barren was IVE And underneath his feet he caſt 
By thee it was refreſb d. | The darkneſs of the ſky. 
God's army is two millions On cherubs and on eherubim 
Of warriors good and ftrong ; 183, 1 Full royally he rode;  ' | ' 
The Lord alſo in Sinai And on the winges of mighty windes 
Is preſent them among.” Came flying all abrode.“ 


_ # Strype's Ecel. Mem, vol. ii. p. 217, 272, 
| minſter, 


* 
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* 
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Cent. XVI. minſter, had been at chis juncture perſuaded to accept the fee of Norwich, 


vacant by the reſignation of William Reps. 


The appointment of the rigid Hooper to the bilhopric of Gloceſter was 
attended with more difficulty, and, in its diſcuſſion, gave riſe to a point of 


Dr.Hooper's debate which-is not yet ſettled. Hooper, although willing to take on 


ſcruples. 


him the trouble of the dioceſe, objected to the oath of canonical obe- 
dience, and to the wearing of epiſcopal veſtments * at che conſecration. 
© They were, he ſaid, human inventions, and had been conſecrated for 
. the-maſs-worſhip. chiefly ; and St. Paul, he. added, © had condemned all 


ſuch oeremonial proceedings as © beggarly elements. On the other hand, 


Cranmer and Ridley affirmed, * that, in indifferent things, men ſhould 


conform'ts eſtabliſhed cuſtoms; that to abandon the uſe of ſuch veſtments 


as employed for the maſs, might lead to the deſtruction of bells, be- 
cauſe baptized, and churches, becauſe conſecrated.” Bucer [17] and 
Peter Martyr, although they wiſhed the ceremonials aboliſhed in part, ne- 
vertheleſs condemned Hooper's obſtinacy f. Yet, although ſo determined 
was the court to make him a biſhop in the uſual ftyle that he was thrown 
into priſon to break his ſpirit, he ſtill held out, and, through favor of 


They * Warwick, carried his point; the king having commanded Cranmer to 


vail. 


8 equſecrate the abſtinate e 1 and unſworn [x8]. 


H j als I {4 © a 1 1 . I - , re : * : J 7 » ides 
+ © © > 7 ? 


#446104” >. OEBs...;. 

cin! Martin Bucer was a man of great erudition, who from a Dominican 9 a 
Lutheran miniſter at Straſburgh. He fled to England from a German perſecution with his 
. wife-and thirteen children. He was appointed to read lectures on the New Teſtament at 


Oxford. He died in 1557 of a painful diſeaſe, which forced him to cry ut, Chaſtiſe me, 
Lord! but throw me not off in my old age!“ Queen Mary ordered his bones to be diſ- 


- graced-and\burnt$. Buser compoſed a book for the uſe of King Edward, entitled, © Con- 


1 


cerning the Kingilem of Chriſt.” The prince (only fourteen years of age) peruſed it, and 
wrote obſervations-on it with the wit of a man, but with a ſimplicity of ſtyle which proves 
it to be the production of an infant. I[BuNAZT. Gan. Dicr. Hist. 
118] The. hiſtorian of the Engliſh reformation treats the poſitive Hooper as a father 
of the Puritans, and remarks with St. James, © How great a matter hath. a little fire kindled ? 
The oath to which zhe-iri& teacher objected ran thus: By God, by the Saints, and by 
the Holy Ghoſt.” The wo dauer branches of this aſſeveration Dr. Hooper, with ſome 


| reaſon 
| Hit, of Ref. vol. fü. p. 144. | + Ibid. p. 145. ; 


t Id cinerem aut manes credis curare ſepultos? VIX OIL. 
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Beſides the admiſſion of the non-conforming Hooper among the rulers Cent. XVI. 
of the church of England, there were landed ſoon after on her coaſt farther TIO 
aids to anti-epiſcopal doctrines, in the perſons of John Alaſco [19] and a A congrega- 
large congregation of non-conforming Proteſtant Germans, who were re- IS 
ceived with kindneſs, and (to the number of 380) made denizens of riye. 
England; although their opinions were hoſtile to her eccleſiaſtical regula- 
tions, as to veſtments and as to ceremonial attitude. They were againſt all 
epiſcopal forms, and wiſhed to receive the ſacrament rather- ſitting than 
kneeling. | | i 

A new review of the Liturgy was made about this time, with theicandid The 1 
intention of altering any circumſtances therein, which might pfeſgupon revie weg. 
tender conſciences. It was, however, the opinion of Bucer and other 
reformers, that no amendment was neceſſary. 7:4 8a Ad .5* 


Before the cloſe of 1550, Tindal's tranſlation of the Bible, reviſed by 


* 


Dr. Coverdale, was publiſhed * for the uſe of Engliſh Proteſtants [20]. 


During the Teſt of the year no remarkable incident occurred in the hiſtory 


of the Engliſh church. Biſhop Ridley indeed aided the cauſe of reforma- Abuſes rec- 


tified. 


NOTES. 


reaſon, wiſhed to avoid as totally unneceſſary ; and the good Edward, being convinced by 
his reaſprang, drew his pen through the latter part of the propoſed vow. 

\_ _[NgarL's His T. or Puritans. 

[19] John Alaſco was nearly related to the King of Poland, and had been a biſhop of 
the Romiſh church. He purchaſed the valuable library of Eraſmus, as that great man lay 
on his death-bed. Alaſco and his congregation (who were chiefly manufacturers) were 
driven away by Queen Mary. He died in Poland, A. D. 1560, [GrarncaR, 
[20] There was at this juncture diſcernment enough in a fimple printer, Robert 
Crowley, to enable him to ſee the advantage which the publication of an old, ſpirited, 
ſatirical work (aimed at the monks of the 15th century) might bring to the infant refor- 
mation, * At this tyme,” ſays Crowley, it pleaſed God to open the eyes of many to ſee 
hys trath, geving thim boldnes of herte to open their mouthes, and cry out againſt the 
workes of darkneſs, as did John Wycklefe and this writer, who, &c. Kc. The work here 
alluded to is * Piers Plowman's Viſion." A proſe verſion of the ſame book was publiſhed in 
1561, ending thus: Bp" 

God fave the kynge, and ſpeed the plough, 
And fend the prelats care inough. | Beat 1 | 
| Inough, inough, inough.“ [Auzs on Paix TIN OG. 
„ Sirype, vol. ii. p. 200, 203. 
„Vor. II. s Hh tion 
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Cent. XVI. tion in the dioceſe of London, and removed many abuſes which Bonner 
nad never wiſhed to check, ſuch as * waſhing hands at the altar, holding up 
| the bread, licking the chalice,” &c. &c. He changed the altars alſo i into 


real tables, and the example was followed all over the realm. 


Sermons on working days were ſuppreſſed about this time * ; for it was 


obſerved as a ſerious evil, that many of the lower fort loſt their time and 
profits by running'from wig; of Neg nat in the ok _ time in queſt 
of favorite preacher . ! 

Some bi- The next year a tri enquiry ok place concerning the conduct of 


ed, *. many old biſhops, vho impeded the progreſs of reformation. But 
fined. except Gardiner and Bonner, who were deteſted by every Proteſtant as 


determined perſecutors, and Voyſey of Exeter, who reſigned as conſcious 
of his own infignificance, the mild ſpirit of Cranmer prevented any con- 


fiderable cenſures. Bonner was degraded; and Gardiner left in priſon. 
Others, as Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of Sarum, ' Sampſon of Coventry, 
bought their ſecurity by yielding part of their lands to the miniſter's. 
friends; nor did their greedy. courtiers think it beneath them to pillage the 


| "univerſity libraries and. that of Weſtminſter [21]. 
Articles of The articles of religion, forty-two in number, which had been long 
A Org, delayed, left any traces of indecent haſte ſhould be found about them f, 
were now ſettled [22]; probably by the particular care of Cranmer and 
Ridley $. Some alterations were made in the Book of Common-Prayer ; 
| D | 
NOTES. 


[211 This iniquitous tranſaction was carried on under the pretext of * purging the li- 
braries of all miſſala, legends, and other ſuperſtitious * volumes. Sir Antony Aucher's name 
ſhines on the record as a pillager of no common rank, but he expiated his fault by dying . 


for his country. when Calais fell. TIrreparable miſchief was done in the Oxford libraries. 
Books and MSS. vere deftroyed without diſtinction-. Thoſe of divinity ſuffered for their 


rich bindings, thoſe of literature as uſeleſs, and thoſe. of geometry and aſtronomy were 
ſuppoſed only to contain necromancy.” [Huus ron Woon. 


[22] Of theſe articles an elegant modern writer obſerves, The eternity of hell-torments 


is aſſerted in them; and care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, however 


virtuous, can eſcape an endleſs ſtate of the moſt exquiſite miſery ; 3 but alſo, that every one 


who preſumes to maintain that any Pagan can poſlibly be mY is himſelf expoſed to the 


penalty of eternal perdition.” 44644 NR [Huus 
- © + Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 151. IT Ibid. p. 158. 
1 Collections by Burnet, vol. ii. No. 55.- A 
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the uſe of oil in confirmation and extreme unction; the prayers for departed Cent. XVI. 
ſouls; and a few more reliques of Popery, were left out, and reaſons were ſet We” 
forth for receiving the communion on the knee. | 

Great endeavors were uſed (in conſequence of that narrow zeal which 
ſwayed every religion in the 16th century) to deprive the Lady Mary, the The Lady 
king's ſiſter, of the liberty of having maſs faid in her own palace. She 1 wg 
reſiſted ſtoutly [23], and appealed to the emperor her couſin, who remon- 
ſtrated in her favor “, at firſt with ſome effect; but her toleration laſted 
not long, and ſhe was ſo harraſſed, and her chaplains fo roughly treated, 
that ſhe liſtened eagerly to a plan formed for her eſcape to the Nether- 
lands. This was prevented [ 24], although not before a veſſel was hired in 
Flanders to hover on the coaſt of England, and convey her acroſs the 
Channel. In ſhort, Mary might fairly accuſe the Proteſtants of having 
given her a taſte of that perſecution which afterwards, by her- means, 
ſtreamed down upon their teachers and themſelves. 

The king, whoſe youth muſt excuſe his bigotry, wept bitterly at being 
forced to permit the maſs to be ſaid anywhere within his realm. But Steady 
Mary ſmiled at his command. Good ſweet king,“ ſhe uſed to ſay, he her fatth, 
is not a fit judge in theſe matters. If ſhips were wanted for the ſea would 
his counſel let him appoint them? No! Why then in matters of theo- 
Jogy, which are ſtill more difficult to be underſtood ? | 

In 1 552 ſeveral acts were brought forward and paſſed reſpecting religion. Alterations 
By one of theſe a new edition of the Liturgy, with alterations, was di- in Liturgy, 

— 
Norzs. 

[23] Mary wanted not for obſtinacy. The good Catharine Parr had formerly requeſted 
that princeſs, then very young, to tranſlate the Pataphraſe of St. John by Eraſmus, __ 
bably with a view to her conyerſion ; but Mary ſoon got rid of the taſk, being, 
ſaid, © caſt into ſickneſs by overmuch ſtudy at this work.” 3 

© She would not, ſays Mr. Walpole, have been ſo eaſily « eaſt into ſickneſs,” had ſhe 
'been employed gan of St. Thereſa, or St, Catharine of Sienna.” 


'  {RovYaL anD NozLs Aces 
[24] The 0 of Warwick cannot be accounted for. Had he permitted Mary to 


eſcape, ſhe could hardly have re-entered the iſland to receive the crown; the tide of popu- 
larity would have been againſt her, every ambitious project of that profligate ſtateſman muſt 
have taken place, and the Dudleys would have ſucceeded to the throne of the Tudors, 
King Edward's Journal, p. 9: - x 
Hhs | | reed 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 
Cent. XVI. rected to de read *; by another, faſts and holidays were ordered to be ob- 


EY ſerved,” and the biſhops were entruſted with the care of ſeeing, the pro- 


5 


viſions of the act ſtrictly obſerved. | Sundays too were to be kept holy, 


except on extraordinary occaſions, and then laborers might work even on 
ſuch, Sundays, holidays, &c. By a third, matrimony was not only per- 
micted, but almoſt recommended, to the clergy [25]. One bill failed, 


_which-militated againſt ſimony ; a monſter which has been the object of 


Eccleſiaſti- 


cal laws ex- 
- amined. 


/ 


penalties and of fatire in all ages and. all regions, and. has you approve 
itſelf invulnerable f. 


- A convocation — ſat chis year el to and confirmed al theſe 

regulations which the parliament had enacted. » 
Some reformation was alſo made, in 1552, in the ſyſtem of the canon 
or eccleſiaſtical laws. Theſe had long wanted a ſtrict examination. Such 
a one had been projected in the reign of Henry VIII. but that capricious 
monarch had dropped the plan. Cranmer, who had- been employed by 
him, in 1545; in methodizing a ſyſtem for improving theſe ordinances, 
neglected not the taſk, but drew up a ſcheme which, though liable to ſome 

objections, has great merit; this will be found in the note below [26]. 
| Other 


NOTES. 


[25] Among the various ſchemes of exalting the reformation on the ruins of Popery, 
the order of St. George, as it was then called, was comprehended. The king ordered it to 


be named the order of © The Garter,” and changed the figure of a knight. and a dragon to 


a knight with a ſword, inſcribed © ProteQio,* carrying a book on the point, on which was 


written, Verbum Dei, and on his ſhield one might read © Fides.“ Queen Mary, early in 


her reign, expunged this religious romance, and replaced the injured ſaint and his dragon. 
Had ſhe ſtopped there we had neither blamed her taſte nor her zeal, _- 
126] The work was fated to obſcurity. Henry had neglected it; and Edward VI. who 


_ earneſtly patronized the undertaking, died juſt when the plan was ſettled. The book was 
however publiſhed in the reign of Elizabeth, and entitled © Reformatio Legum Eccleſiaſti- 


carum,” And as this work, though written by Cranmer, had been entirely approved by 
the other prelates and divines, and was very near being put in execution, it may be en · 


tertaining to recount how the law would have ſtood had the new ſyſtem taken place. 


All promiſes, or contracts of marriage, were to have been null and void. But every 
man who might ſeduce à girl from chaſtity muſt marry her, or pay her one third of his 
goods, or keep the child and do pennance. All marriages without parents or guardians 
conſent were to be null; but, —_ that conſent be EE refuſed, the parties might 
find 

©. Collicr's Eccl. Hiſt vol.i E 7. 321. + Hit. of Ref. p. 163. 
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. cheſter, were diſcarded from their ſees *, the former for not approving. of 
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Other prelates and divines had been named by Henry to join Cranmer in Cent. XVI. 
his reſearches; but the whole weight fell upon him, both on account of dane 
his ſuperior abilities, and of his having carefully ſtudied that particular : 
branch of the law. | | 

Before the cloſe of this year Heath of Worceſter, and Day of Chi- 3 
the new book of ordinations. Hooper was placed in the vacant dioceſe of 
Worceſter, and Gloceſter was reduced to an Archdeaconry +; | | 

The parliament which paſſed the above-named acts was no diſſolved. yr 

F = 

Warwick complained of it as an aſſembly choſen by; and devoted to, the Cranmer. - 
intereſt of the fallen Somerſet, who had expired under the axe at the be- 


ginning of 1552; it is true, that with a degree of firmneſs not common in 


the 16th century, it had reſiſted, among other unjuſt laws, one which 


meant to attaint the moderate and worthy Cuthbert Tonſtal, Biſhop. of 
Durham; a bill which, to the diſgrace of the ariſtocratic branch, had 
paſſed the houſe. of peers. with only the negatives of the diſpaſſionate Cran- 
mer and Lord Stourton. Such a ſenate was ill- ſuited to the graſping War- 
wick, now exalted to the Dukedom of Northumberland. He diſmiſſed it 
and called another, not omitting the moſt extraordinary and unconſtitutional 
meaſures to ſecure a majority. | 05 

Before the year is entirely quitted, mention ſhould be made of ſeveral —— — 
attempts in parliament to effect ſome ſupport for. the education of thoſe in divinity 
deſtined for the church, who had not intereſt to obtain exhibitions at either **8****: 
univerſity, and to relieve the poorer clergymen. Theſe were all ineffectual. 
A book was however publiſhed on this ſubject, and dedicated to the Biſhop 
of. Ely. ri 


NOTES. 
find a remedy by applying to the eccleſiaſtical - judge. In caſe of adultery the innocent 


party might marry again, but not the guilty. Beſides this caſe there were others which _ - 
juſtified divorces, long abſence and irreconcileable enmity; and ſtill the innocent party 


only might re-marry. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable alterations marked out by Cran- 


mer for the canon laws; which however, by a chain of accidents, continue to this day 
what they were under Henry VIII, [BuznzrT Rey: Leo. Ecci.. 


* Hiſt, of Ref. p. 192. I Rym. Fed. tom. xv. p. 297, 
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«Cent, XVI. The church ſtill afforded opportunities for plunder, and a quantity of 
anne [27] lands were fold, in 1552, to pay the king's debts. 


New aud The new parliament in 1553 was all compliance, and readily gave c con- 


pou —ᷣI ſent to the diſmembering of the biſhopric of Durham, according to the 


miniſter's will. This meaſure was not quite fo groſs a robbery of the 
church as has been repreſented. The county palatine was to form two 
biſhoprics, Durham and Newcaſtle, where a cathedral was to be built, 
and a deanry with a chapter founded and endowed. Nor does it appear 
ttt, when the allowance for the biſhops and their train, as ſet forth in the 
catct; ſhould be deducted, that much revenue was left for the plunderer. It 
| was probably the acceſſion of power in the North, which the ambitious 


Northumberland aſpired to, more than of profit, when he coveted the 


earldom (for ſuch it ſeems to be) of Durham. But no eſſential ſtep was 
taken in any part of | this buſineſs before the acceſſion of ane and Ge 


2 fall of the Dudleys. 
2 TOM e mh e . was now almoſt e [28]. The fick- 
5 : 55 25 NOTES. 


| 4271 55 or i, were ſmall chapels or altars, within cathedral churches, 
endowed with lands or revenues to Pay * for ſinging maſs for the welfare of the de- 
-ceaſed's ſoul, [Gross's AnTIQUIT18s. 
[as] Daring the ſhort remainder of the reformed hierarchy, Chriſtopher Tie, a doctor 
of -mulic at Cambridge, having a paſſion for * pious poetrie,' publiſhed the Acts of the 
Apoſtles in alternate rhymes, * Very neceſſary for ſtudentes after their ſtudie to fyle their 
wittes, and alſo for alle chriſtians-that. cannot ſynge to reade the good and godlie ſtories,” 
kee. &c. And thus he recommends his lays to Edward VI. 
That ſuch good thinges your grace might move, 
Your lute, when you affaye; 
Inſtede of ſongs of wanton love, 
| Theſe ſtories then to play. 
Bo ſhall your grace pleſe God the Lord, 
RO? | In walkynge in his waye ; | 
ns loves and flatutes to recorde, - 
"4 Gor In your heart night and day. 
e Lud cke your realm man fouriſh fill, 
A No goode thynge ſhall decaye; 
e aL | Your ſubjefts mall with right goode will 
Theſe wordes recorde.and. ſaye.; 
7 i | 1. Thy 
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neſs and death [29] of the promiſing Edward had begun the calamities of Cent. XVI, 
the reformed, and the complete failure of that deſperate meaſure, the ſub- — pak 
i, ſtirution of Lady Jane Gray in preference to the legal heir, threw refor- Edward VI. 
a mation at the feet-of its bittereſt foes. . While in power the Proteſtants had 5 28 
ſhe wn no inhumanity. Led by men of bad and licentious character, they | 
I had mercileſsly pillaged the church, but private people had no reaſon to 
bs complain; nor, except that of the few Anabaptiſts, had they ſhed any 
£0 blood. | | 
1 The acceſſion of the bigot Mary gave to the Roman Catholics an op- Her harſh 
= portunity of darting tenfold vengeance on their adverſaries. That narrow- meaſures. - 
minded princeſs, although ſeated on her throne by the n of her. 


NOTES. . 


4% Thy lyfe, O kyng, to us doth ſhyne, . 
As God's boke doth thee teache; 
85 | Thou doſt us feed wyth ſuch doctrine, 
* As God's elect doe preache.“ 
5 Sixteen years after this devout performance Dr, Tie publiſhed a Tale from Boccace, in the 
ſame Sternholdian meaſure, which by no means became his ſubject. I[Wax rox. 
The following extract from the ſame bard's Verſion of the Acts, will give no "___ idea of 
. fire: 


© It chaunced in Iconium, 
As they oft times did uſe ; . 
Together they into did come 
The ſinagoge of Jues. 
Where they did preache, and only feke 
God's grace them to acheve, 
That ſo they ſpeke, to Jue and Greke, . 
That many did beleve.“ 
Peter Moore alſo wrote a metrical _— againſt the Papal doctrines nearly at the ſame 
time, with this title: 
A ſhort treatiſe of hai thynges abuſed, 
Pth' Popiſh church long uſed. 
But now abolyſh'd, to our conſolation, : 
1 And Godde's word advanc'd, the light of our falvation.”. 
[29] Many circumſtances concur to make it believed that that amiable prince had unfair 
treatment. Among other circumſtances Dr. Heylyn produces the teſtimony of a Popiſh - 


writer; who avers, that the apothecary who attended him, drowned himſelf in deſpair; and 
that ſhe who waſhed his linen, loſt the ſkin of her fingers. ; 


Proteſtant - 
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| Cent.” xv. Proteſtant ſubjects, to whom ſhe had promiſed ſecurity for their r religion [30], 
— choſe to be queen of a ſect; and eagerly thirſted to reſtore every aboliſhed 


ſuperſtition [31]. The artful and cruel Gardiner, and the time · ſerving 
brutal Bonner, were her moſt truſted adviſers; Gardiner, with the veteran 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Courtney, had thrown themſelves at her feet when 
ſhe viſited the Tower on her firſt arrival in London as Queen of England; 
and ſhe had ſet them free, and made Courtney. Earl of Devonſhire, She 


likewiſe reſtored by patent to its ancient dimenſions, the biſhopric of 


Durham, and re · inſtated the good Tonſtal in his dioceſe. 
No one could wonder at Mary's decided averſion from reformation and 
its votaries, who would recollect that all the misfortunes of her mother and 


\ 
4 


NOTES. 

[30] Ungratefully as ſhe treated the inferiors, ſhe forgot not their general the Earl of 
Suſſex, Radcliffe, for ſhe gave him a licence to wear his hat in the royal preſence in 
England. The De Courcys have the ſame privilege in Ireland. This anecdote ſhould have 
appeared in the ſeventh book, * 

131] It was not long before Mary renewed- the abſurd cuſtom (abrogated by her father 
Henry VIII.) of the boy-biſhop.” On St. Nicholas even, a boy habited like a biſhop, 
ein pontificalibus,” went abroad in moſt parts of London finging after the old faſhion, 
and was received by many ignorant, but well-diſpoſed people, into their houſes », and had 
as much good cheer as ever was wont to be had before.” | [STrYPE, 

With this cuſtom was probably connected a ſuperſtitious idea of preſents from St. Ni- 
cholas, as may be gathered from the following lines: 

St. Nicolas monie uſde to give to maidens ſecretlie, 
"Who, that he ſtill may uſe his liberalitie, 
The mothers all their children on the eeve do cauſe to faſt, 
And when they everie one at night in ſenſeleſſe ſleepe are caſt, 
Both apples, nuts, and payres they bring, and other thinges beſides, 
As cappes, and ſhoes, and petticoates, with kirtles they do hide, 
And, in the morning found, they- ſay, ** Saint Nicolas this: brought,” &c. &c. 
2 LB. Goocz's Porisn Kin Dou. 

Strype relates more mummeries revived in this auſpicions reign. © On May 3oth was 
à goodly maygame in Fenchurch-ftreet, with drums, and guns, and pikes, and the * nine 
-worthies,” who rid, and each made his ſpeech. There was alſo the morris dance, and an 
elephant and caſtle, and the lord and lady of the May a appeared to make up this how. 


1 Particularly hoſpitable were the nuns to the boy- biſhop? and his train. Accor 
dingly we find in the injunctions to the religious ladies of Romſey nunnery, by the 
Biſhop of Winton, * Item prohibemus ne cubent in dormitorio pueri maſculi cum moni- 
alibus, vel fœmellæ, nec per moniales ducantur in chorum,” &c. <X 


9 
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herſelf proceeded wholly from that ſource. Catharine of Arragon bred her Cent. XVI. 
up in a thorough attachment to her religion, and in horror to all hereſie : 
and when ſeparated from her ſhe confirmed her faith by letters [32]. 

It needed now a ſtronger power than that of the ſagacious Gardiner, Prudence of 
who was entruſted with the ſeals as chancellor“, to moderate the enter- 
prizing bigotry. of the new queen. She would not wait the proper ſeaſon, 
but preſſed to hazard a rebellion by daſhing down at once the whole 
ſyſtem of reformation, and erecting on its ruins the moſt groſs ſuperſtitions of 
the Papiſts. Gardiner, though fond of perſecution, and that from ſyſtematic 
principle, on this occaſion objected to it; and by writing to the German 
emperor, and ſetting forth the great dangers to which too much haſte 
would expoſe the kingdom, gained his ſuffrage ; this was ſent by letter to 
the zealous queen, and ſhe, reſpecting the emperor's advice, reined in her 
paſſion for a while, made Gardiner her chancellor, and moved only by his 
counſel. 

As the queen had declared, at her firſt acceſſion to the crown, chat ſhe 
would force no man's conſcience in point of religion, there needed ſome 
provocation to form an excuſe for a change in her ſentiments. A tumult 
happened opportunely at St. Paul's; where Bourne, a chaplain of Biſhop 
Bonner (now reſtored to his ſee of London), praiſed him highly in his 
ſermon, and ſpoke harſhly of the deceaſed Edward. This the fpirit of 
the Londoners could not brook 7. they hiſſed the imprudent orator, pelted Biſhop Bon- 
him with ſtones and brick-bats, and one of them darted a dagger at him with pre 
ſo good a will that it ſtuck faſt in the pulpit behind him. The terrified 
preacher ſaved his life by ſtooping, but remained in extreme danger until 
he was relieved by the exertions of Rogers, and Bradford, two celebrated 
Proteſtant preachers, who protected him from the angry citizens, and 
ſafely conveyed him to his home, | 

Soon after this diſturbance 'a proclamation was iſſued t by Mary, 8 
horting all parties to peaceable demeanor, and to avoid ill names, ſuch as 
Papiſt and Heretic) the promiſe of toleration was renewed, but tempered with 


— — 


Norks. 


[32] See the Appendix. 
1 Godwin de Pref. p. 333. | + Holingibed, p. 108g. 
t Fox, vol. iii. p. 16, 17. 
Vor. II. Ii this 
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Cent. XVI. this proviſo, « until public order ſhould be taken in it by common conſent;” 
aua the whole cloſed with a prohibition of ©preaching or writing without a 
Ingratitude ſpecial licence for the fame.” Her next acts appear to have been ingratitude 
of Mary. nd inſult to the loyal men of Suffolk *, an entire reſtoration of the prelates, 
ſuch as Heath, Day, Bonner, &c. who had, on account of their religion, 
been ejected from their ſees , and the moſt ungrateful and undeſerved im- 
priſonment of Rogers and Bradford, who had hazarded their perſons to fave 
the life of Bourne at St. Paul's croſs. - They could repreſs the rage of the 
| r in a moment, ſaid the ill-reaſoning queen, doubtleſs they ſet 
it on. Her inexcuſable treatment of Judge Hales ꝓ is mentioned below [33]. 
But Mary knew not what m__ . as Cranmer and many wwe 
were doomed to experience. 


* ca- Gardiner being now appointed to diſtribute Bauens 85 8 the 
ic prea- 


chers encou- reformed clergy met, and. agreed, that as they ſaw none licenſed except 


raged, determined papiſts, they would hazard every thing rather than be. loſt in 


- lence. Their churches were therefore kept open in ſpite of the royal 
- prohibition, and the ſtrongeſt Ones. n the Popiſh cauſe rang be 
heard from every pulpit. 

| 8 Archbiſhop Cranmer was ſoon aber this oriticked to ſtand forward by 
elf averſe the taunts of Bonner [34] and others, who purpoſely miſtook. his mild 
2 behavior for an unlimited compliance with the religion of the court. 


«*þ 


3 my NOTES. ; 
(331 James Hales was the only one of the judges who had the reſolution to refuſe (al- 
though a Proteſtant) to ſign the declaration in favor of Lady Jane Gray. This worthy 
man nevertheleſs found himſelf ſo harraſſed under the unfeeling Mary, by fines and other 
perſecution, on account of his faith, that he loſt his ſenſes ; and put an end to his life by 
nen Ve a e ſo Os that 10 had great difficulty to keep his head under 
water, [Hor ix sH o. 
"64 Donner Jud hunt (obs b more indeed than one would 

* hays thought could have been harbored with ſach ſteady inhumanity. A letter of his is 
extant, in which he puns on the name of Ship/fide (Biſhop Ridley's ſteward), and exults on 
re- entering the ſee of London, vowing vengeance on the Hecps heads and calves heads. 


He mentions alſo . at the approaching ll of Cranmer, whom he ſtyles Mr. 
| Canterbury.” 


T7 [His r. or RxayorMATION. 
* S$trype's Mem. vol. i. p. 52. + Rym. Feed, vol. xv. p. 337. 
t Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 248. 


. | He 
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He had been adviſed to fly, but refaſed; * ſince,” he ſaid, © he had been ſo Cent. XVI. 
much concerned in every meaſure of reformation, that his honor would — 
not ſuffer him to ſtir from the ſcene of his exertions. He did more; irri- 
tated at the reports of his acquieſcence, he drew up a paper, by the advice 
of Peter Martyr, in which he profeſſed his own ſteadineſs to the doctrines 
of Proteſtantiſm; and offered to defend them, in public, at any conference 
which might be appointed. Dr. Scory having ſhewed abroad copies of 
this declaration, Cranmer was cited before the ſtar- chamber; where he 
avowed it, and expreſſed his wiſh that it had been poſted up on St. Paul's 
croſs. | 

It may appear ſtrange, that, after ſuch an explicit avowal of adverſe 
ſentiments, Cranmer ſhould have been diſmiſſed in peace from the court. 
Yet ſo it was; and he owed his liberty to the unpitying Gardiner. That 
clear-ſighted prelate, more politician than bigot, knew that the Arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury was intended for Cardinal Pole, - the queen's 
favorite relation; and he dreaded the counſels of that devout prelate, when 
arrived at the primacy, as dangerous not only to his own private intereſt, 
but to the good of the nation ; which, with all his faults, Gardiner ſeldom 
neglected. On this account he wiſhed to preſerve Cranmer as long as Gardiner 
poſſible in his ſee; but all his meaſures were broken by the paſſionate re- protects him 
ſentment of Mary, who looked on the archbiſhop as the counſellor and nxt ane 
cauſe of her mother's divorce; and had forgotten, that, when her ſtern 
father had thoughts of putting her to death [35] on her poſitive adherence 
to the maſs, and when Norfolk and Gardiner ſtood by, not chuſing by 
interpoſition to hazard their own intereſts with the capricious tyrant, 
Cranmer had interfered ; and had ſaved her life, by painting her as young, 
indiſcreet, and led away by her mother; and by deſcribing the odious light 
in which ſuch ſeverity in a father would appear throughout Europe *. 


In September 1553 Cranmer and Latimer, the one the ornament, the Proteſtant 


other the bulwark of reformation, were ſent to the Tower. Many Pro- — 


— 


| | NOTES, 
[3 5] See Catharine of Arragon's letter in the Appendix. 


* Hiſt, of Ref, vol. ii. p. 240, 241. | 
| 1i 2 teſtant 
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Cent, XVI. teftant preachers were at the ſame time impriſoned [36], and ſoon after, 


the foreigners who had taken refuge in England on a religious account, ſee- 
ing as black a cloud forming over their heads as that from which they had 


_ eſcaped, retreated to the continent. Among theſe were Alaſco with his 


congregation [37], and Peter ys No obſtacle was laid in the way of 
their departure *, 


Many refor- Many Engliſhmen who had ha; ative in the plans of reformation, and 


mers quit 


the realm. 


particularly ſeveral well-known eccleſiaſtics, among which we read the 
names of Cox, Sandys, Grindal, and Horn, followed the example of their 


foreign brethren, and emigrated to more friendly ſhores. 


On the 3ſt of October, Mary was crowned by Gardiner, ſupported by ten 
choſen biſhops ; among whom Day was ſelected as the beſt proaches to pro- 
nounce the coronation ſermon. 

A parliament was now convened ; in that the reformed anole had but 
little ſtrength. Many of them, indeed, were in actual confinement ; the 
Archbiſhop of York had been juſt ſent to priſon ; the two biſhops Tailor 


' — 


5 NOTES. 15 
[36] Moſt unfortunately the love of controverſy accompanied the Proteſtant divines to 


their priſons. The arduous diſpute concerning free-will and predeſtination was carried on 


with ſuch animoſity, that confeſſions were drawn up on both fides, and figned by numbers 
who were even at that time under ſentence of death. Bach party had the folly to exclaim 
aloud, that their antagoniſts would do more harm in the world than the Papiſts themſelves ; 
inſomuch as their example was better, while their doctrines were equally bad. Their conten- 

tions even ran to ſuch a height of , that the keeper of the Marſbalſea was often 


obliged to ſeparate them. 


The triumph which this petulant fally afforded. to the Roman Catholics may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed. The Free-willers, as they were called, were led by Harry Hart, Trew, and 
Abingdon ; they treated the Predeſtination-men with great rudeneſs ; and it was in vain 
that the prelates impriſoned at Oxford wrote to their brethren in the Marſhalſea to exhort 


them to peace.  [Cranr's Makrrzs. His r. or PurITAXs, &c. 


[37] The church allotted to this congregation was taken from them, and they were 


deſired to conform or depart. Alaſco ſailed with 170 of his people in two ſhips to Den- 


mark. As they could not accord in matters of religion with the Danes, they were directed 
to depart in forty-eight hours. Lubec, Wiſmar, Hamburgh, received them with equal in- 
hoſpitality ; nor did they find a reſting-place for their wives and children until they reached 
— 8 [His r. or Ree. 
| * Hiſt. of Ref, vol. li. p. 250, | . 

; and 
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a and Harley came to the Houſe of Peers, and meant to juſtify their pro- Cent. XVI. 
3 ceedings; they were aſtoniſhed at hearing ſounds of a maſs to the Holy n 0 
1 Ghoſt performed before the houſe ; they were not liſtened to, nor allowed 
to take their ſeats, and Taylor was driven with ſome violence to leave the 
houſe. This rough conduct in the ruling party gave almoſt univerſal diſ- 
pleaſure to the nation, 
The firſt intereſting buſineſs of the ſenate was to reverſe the declared Audacity of 
- ilegitimacy of Henry VIIL's marriage with Catharine. This Gardiner Gardiner. 
£7 contrived, as he had promiſed to Mary, without the intervention of the 
: Pope; and although himſelf had plotted the divorce long before Cranmer 
had interfered, and had purſued every poſſible method to bring it forward, 
yet, with an audacity ſcarcely to be equalled, he made the new act ſpeak of 
the corrupt means. by which the opinions of the univerſities were pro- 
45 cured, and threw the whole blame of declaring the marriage illegal on 
— Cranmer alone. The Princeſs Elizabeth was leſt by this act in a ſtate of 
55 illegitimacy, and the conduct of the queen was from this time much leſs 
kind to her ſiſter than hitherto it had been. 
Mary had two eager purſuits at this juncture; to reconcile England to 
the church of Rome, and to marry Philip the ſon of the German Emperor. 
For the firſt of theſe ſhe employed with great ſecreſy Commendone, an 
Italian, who repaired to Rome and engaged the Pope (rather unwillingly, Meſſage to 
as the invitation was not ſufficiently formal) to ſend Cardinal Pole to e Pope. 
N England as legate. But the ſubtle Gardiner diſcovered what was going 
y on, and found means to repreſent at the, Imperial court in how promiſing 
. a ſtate the affairs of the church and ſtate now ſtood, and how very eaſily a 
crude miſmanagement might deſtroy the hopeful fabric. Pole, he alleged, 
was a. pious but a weak man, and would. hazard every thing to maintain 
the dignity of the papacy. It is not improbable that the politic biſhop ; | 
added an artful though groundleſs intimation, that Pole might become a 
dangerous rival to Philip in the heart of Mary; and that in ſuch caſe a | 4 
diſpenſation might eaſily be had at Rome for the cardinal to become a king. 
The new legate was, in conſequence of theſe hints, ſtopped under ſome 
plauſible pretence at Dittingea * on the Danube, and Mary, acquieſcing t 
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» Philips's Life of Pole, part ii. p. 30. + Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 260,-261. 
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Cent. XVI. without much perſuaſion in Gardiner's ſyſtem of marrying before the cere- 


> Y > mony of reconciliation with Rome, wrote to Pole to tell him the ſteps ſhe 


: 
”/ 
- 
o 
= 


Cardinal 
Pole made 
legate. 


had taken, and to adviſe him not at preſent to approach any nearer to 
England *, ſince the report of his coming as legate had already hurt the 
Roman Catholic intereſt. Pole, who diſcerned the machinations of Gar- 
diner, anſwered, by a long and cool epiſtle, he was diſpleaſed with her for 
being too much governed by carnal policy; ſaw through the Emperor's 
reaſons for detaining him; adviſed her to ſhake off the ſupremacy with as 


much courage as her father had ſhewn in attaining it; and lamented leſt the 


Pope, diſpleaſed at the treatment of his choſen legate, ſhould ſend to Eng- 
land an alien, who might treat the kingdom with more —_ than he 


(Pole) found himſelf inclined to do. 


The devout queen [38] attended to his advice, and gave orders that 
none ſhould any longer ſtyle her ſupreme head of the church. 

The convocation was now called together; but, though great care had 
been taken that the members ſhould be docile, yet there were ſix f who 
reſiſted the general turn of the aſſembly ; theſe, being all deans or arch» 
deacons, had a right to fit; and when Weſton the prolocutor, whoſe chief 
vaunt was his having been in priſon ſix years for his faith, propoſed to 
condemn the lately-formed Liturgy, and its declarations as to the quality of 
the Lord's Supper, theſe oppoſed the intended cenſure, and offered to 


- diſpute in favor of the points arraigned; the reſt being unanimous for the 


36 


— 


| NOTES. 
1381 It muſt have been with a deſign to ſhare the warm beams of the riſing ſun that 


| © Syr William Forreſt Preciſte,” chaplain to Queen Mary, publiſhed a panegyrical hiſtory 


of Queen Catharine and her patient MAS; under Henry VIII. Speaking of her toward- 


Uneſs, when young, thus he ſings: 


© Foreſt, it is probable, changed his faith with the times, as he had not long before de- 
_ dicated fiſty of David's Pſalms to the protector Somerſet. Little more is heard of him, 


With ſtoole and needyl me was not to 33 
And other practyſeinges for ladyes meete ; 
To paſtyme at tables, tick-tacke or glecke, 
Cardys, dice,” &c. &c. 


F 


except that, loving muſic, he carefully preſerved ſeveral antient MSS. of Taverner and 


- _ ethers, which are till extant in the muſical archives at Oxford. 


= Life of Pole, vol. ii. p. 30. + Hiſt, of Ref. n p- 263. 
: . condem- 
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condemnation, a diſputation enſued; which, by ſeveral adjournments, was Cent. XVI. 
prolonged many days. Three of the fix, Haddon, Aylmer, and Young, TY 
foreſeeing the event from the violence and heat which burſt out at the 
beginning of the debate, retired; but the others, Cheyney, Moreman, 
and Philpot [39]. although brow-beaten, interrupted, and frequently 
filenced, ſupported their arguments with ſuch ſtrength, that the prolocutor 


was heard to exclaim, at the cloſe of the diſputation, * Aye, but though they 
have the word, we have the fword “. 


On the 21ſt of December the ſervice of the maſs, in Latin, was reſtored The Latin 


throughout England f ; and, on the 28th, Voyſey was replaced in the ſee — on 
of Exeter: this act cloſed the proceedings of 1553. 


The rebellion of Wiatt 4 and his diſcomfiture, and the execution of the 


W and innocent uſurper, Lady Jane Gray, found ſufficient employ- 
ment for the three firſt months of 1554. 


The failure of an inſurrection always ſtrengthens the hands of that go- 
verument which it was meant to deſtroy; and accordingly the meaſures of 


Gardiner acquired new force from Wiatt's fall. The deprivation of ſeveral n 
Proteſtant biſhops followed that event. This was grounded, with the moſt Prelates de- 


prived of 


abſurd injuſtice, on their having taken wives in conſequence of the liberty their ſees. 
allowed to them by ſucceſſive acts of parliament [40]. On the whole, 
ſixteen new prelates appeared in the houſe of lords. 


NOTES. 
[39] Philpot, Archdoczen of Wincheſter, had his party been rongeſt, would probably 
have rivalled Gardiner in the race of perſecution. Diſputing once with an Arian, his 
over-abounding zeal prompted him to ſpit in his adverſary” s face. Finding his conduct 

blamed, he wrote a treatiſe in its defence, alleging, chat fuch blaſphemy as the heretic 
voided, could only be anſwered by an inſult. [STRYPE. 
[40] In juſtification of theſe proceedings many books were about this time publiſhed 
againſt clerical marriage, particularly one by Gardiner, under the name of Dr. Martin. 
As the doctor was a man of a very looſe character, this work opened a torrent of bitter ac- 
cuſations againſt the Popiſh clergy. * That kennel of the uncleanneſs,” ſays Biſhop Burnet, 
© of the prieſts and. religious houſes, was again, on this occaſion, raked and expoſed with 
too much indecency ; for the married prieſts, being openly accuſed for the impurity and 
ſenſuality of their lives, thought it but a juſt piece of ſelf-defence to turn theſe impu- 
tations back on thoſe, who pretended to chaſtity, and yet led moſt irregular lives, under the 
appearance of that ſtrictneſs. [Hisr. or Res, 

* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 247. | + Stowe, p. 617. 

1 Holingſhed, p. 1095, 6, 7, &c. 
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Cent. XVI, The diftribution of Spaniſh gold ® (for 1,200,000 crowns were acknow- 
Spaniſh bei. ledged to have been borrowed by the Emperor for the purpoſe) was now 
r* 
bery. performed by Gardiner with ſo Judicious a hand, that not leſs than four 
bills took their riſe in the commons in one ſeffion, each aiming at the per- 
ſecution of heretics. The houſe of peers, however, not being yet properly 
brought into order, flung out every one of them. Nor did the ſervility of 
the commons, although ready to countenance every degree of fanatic cru- 
: clty, and to join willingly in reconciling England to the church of Rome, 
wy produce any real profit to the papacy, for not an acre of conſecrated pro- 
perty would they reſtore, nor allow one monaſtery or nunnery to be re- 
_ endowed with the revenues of which Henry or Edward had deprived it. 
On the other hand, the ſtrongeſt poſſible ordinances were enacted to ſecure 
in the poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtates, thoſe 2 255 to whom they had been ap- 
: propriated. 
Conference A polemic conference at Oxford was now determined on; and a de- 
at Oxford. tachment from the convocation, headed by Weſton the prolocutor, repaired 
tttzither to meet [41] the Proteſtant champions. On the other hand, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, who had for ſome time 'been confined to one 
fmall room in the Tower of London, were led from the common Jail at 
Oxford to manage the Proteftant ſide of the controverſy. The two firſt 
were much moleſted by the quotations from the fathers. * They could not 
_ anſwer them, and yet knew not how to get rid of them. Latimer took a 
forcible, though ſimple, method. Ey no ſtreſs on the fathers,” ſaid he, 
< unleſs when they lay ſtreſs on the Scripture.” At length, overpowered 
| by his antagoniſt's volubiliry of tongue, the good prelate exclaimed, If I 
” can argue no longer for my religion, I yet can die for it [42]. | 
BY 125 e . | _ After 
RE 
NOTES. 
11 The 8 ano an unlucky miſtake at enge out of the diſputation. 


Ve are this day,” ſaid he, © aſſembled to confound the deteſtable hereſy of the verity of the 
body of Chriſt in the nee TE error pon —— a paroxiſm of 
1 e 4 [Hie r. or Ray. 
([A] It is eee eee a ue Me Cubes had 
e in this difpate. It muſt have been ſo, where quotations from the fathers 
were allowed as arguments. For what anſwer can be made to the following extracts, except 
© Hiſt, of Ref, vol. ii. p. 286. + Fox, vol, ii. p. 44, &c. ; 
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After the: cloſe of the conference, the advocates for reformation were told Cent. XVI. 
by Weſton, that they were defeated, and muſt recant their errors. To 3 
which Cranmer anſwered, that if ſo, they were only defeated by the noiſe 
and revilings of their antagoniſts ; four or five of them often ſpeaking at 
once, fo that it was utterly impracticable either to hear them or co anſwer 
them.“ Ridley [43] and Latimer ſaid the fame. They all refuſed to 
change their opinions, and were accordingly declared * obſtinate heretics ;* 
and kept in priſon with great ſtrictneſs, and reſtraint of 'all correſpeadence 
from without or with one another, 

The loud and outrageous boaſts of the convocation concerning the vic- 
tory which they pretended to have gained, having reached the ears of the 
| Proteſtant divines impriſoned i in London, they drew up and publiſhed a 
g confeſſion of their faith, and a declaration of their readineſs to diſpute in 
favor of every article therein contained. | 


— 
NOTES. 


that of the good Latimer above recited. -* What à miracle is this? He who fits above with 
the Father, at the ſame inſtant is handled by the hands of men ? Or again, from the ſame 
writer, © That which is in the cup is the ſame which flowed from the fide of Chriſt.” Or, 
© Becauſe we abhor the eating of raw fleſh, and eſpecially human fleſh, therefore it appeareth 
bread though it be fleſh +.” Or to this, © Chriſt was carried in his own hands, when he ſaid, 
« This is my body x.” Or to this, We are taught that when this nouriſhing food is con- 

| ſecrated, it becomes the body and blood of our Savior 5. Or, laſtly, to this from St. Am- 
broſe, © It is bread nenen but after chat ceremony it becomes the fleſh of 
Chriſt”. {GriLern's Larimesn. 
[43] © There was,” ſays Ridley, A of the conference, great diſorder, per- 
petual ſhoutings, tauntings, and reproaches ; ſo that it looked liker a ſtage than a ſchool 
of divines. He adds, that the noiſes and confuſions with which he had been much offended 
in his youth at the Sorbonne, were modeft, when compared to this.  [Hisr or Rex. 

+ . The good old Latimer attended the conference moſt ſimply attired ; his cap was but- 
toned under his chin, a pair of ſpectacles hung at his breaſt, a ſtaff was in his hand, and 
the New Teſtament under his arm. You muſt diſpute,” ſaid the prolocutor, next Wed- 
neſday morn,” I am as well qualified,” anſwered the cheerful Latimer, ſhaking his palſied 
head, to be governor of Calais. In this book, he added, which I have deliberately 
peruſed ſeven times, I can find no mention of the maſs ; neither its marrow-bones nor its 
 finews.” This expreſſion being ſuppoſed a ludicrous allafion to the" doctrine of tranſab- 

enten em prone nor was Latimer permitted to explain it. 5 

| ots“ Larisis. 


* $t. Chryſoſtom. + Theophylat. f St, Auſtin, {+ Juſtin Martyr. 
Vor. II. 7 | K K The 
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Cent. XVI. | The arrival of the Spaniſh Philip in England on the 20th of July r 5 54, 
N and his ſubſequent marriage with the Queen of England, vere events of 
Spain ar- ſuch an intereſting kind chat they, for a ſhort time, took off the minds of 
England, dhe nation from religious debates. Gardiner, who had alone brought about 
| the marriage, was rewarded by the moſt implicit confidence placed in him 
by the royal pair. On his fide the courtly biſhop launched out from his 
pulpit in praiſe of the virtues and graces of the Spaniard, concluding with a i 
trope which, in a more refined age, would affect the audience with diſguſt T 
rather than conviction; If he prove not rm I ſay, d 1 content n ye 5 
ſhall eſteem me an impudent lyar— 0 
Ceremonies The viſitation of the new biſhops bo 4] to their nn which took 
reſtored. place in the ſummer of 1554, were chiefly employed in reſtoring old 
cuſtoms. They did not re-ordain thoſe prieſts who had taken orders under 
' Proteſtant prelates, but only © reconciled them to the church; and added 


the ceremonies which had been — the anointing, putting on the 
veſtments, &c. [45] 


„ ds gs. - WI 2 
1 The — of Bonner was as . ſrongly * with 8 At Had 
ham, finding neither ſacramental bread, nor a proper rood, he fell fariouſly-on Dr. Bricket 
the prieſt, calling him, © heretic, knave, &. ſwearing at the ſame time moſt enormouſly. 
In vain did the prieſt, who knew his gluttonous turn, deſcribe the dainties he had provided 
for his dinner. The biſhop, blinded with anger, aimed a blow at Bricket, but ſtruck the 
ear of Sir Thomas Joſlelyn, and nearly felled him; while the good-humored knight reſented 
the unintentional affront only by wiſhing * that, when Bonner was taken out of the Mar- 
| ſhalſea, he had been transferred to Bedlam.” Ar other places the boiſterous biſhop was 
. i groflly. lampooned for his follies and prejudices, and particularly for ſcraping from, church 
5 walls all thoſe ſripture ſentences which had been painted on them, and in their room | 
I abſurd groupes of ill-executed ſaints and martyrs... [His r. or Rey. 

[45] It ould ſeem that the chnreh of Ram Bad no ſertled rule as to this crcumitance. 
Ve alvays was wont. to receive prieſts ordained in the Greek communion as regularly ad- 
mitted; yet, during the conteſt between the popes and the pſeudo-popes, in the early ages, 
the poutifh did not.even. allow of each other's ordination. They were more confiderate in 
the ic ſchiim berween Rome and Avignon, and did not object to the mutual allowance of 8 
orders, In England, as farther progreſs was made in bigotry, and the bodies of heretics 5 
were brought to the flake, more rigor. was uſed. an 9 orders and the prelates who expired = K 
in flames were only degraded from the prieſthood, and not from their epiſcopal dignity, 
which was ſuppoſed to be null, R [His v. or Rur. 
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The attainder of Cardinal Pole being taken off by the parliament, and Cent. XVI. 
his preſeace no longer interfering with any powerful intereſt, he was invited WTO 
to England from Bruſſels; and entered London without the legatine pomp, Pole comes 

as it was doubted how it might. be reliſhed by the populace; yet he vas 144. 

received with ſome ſtate, the Biſhop of Durham and Lord Shrewſbury 

meeting him with the act in his favor“ in their hands. Soon after his ar- 

rival, both. houſes- of parliament being ſummoned to attend on the king 

and queen, Pole, in a long ſpeech, declared the powers entruſted to him, 

and adviſed them, as the repreſentatives of the nation, to be reconciled 

with the Roman Catholic church [46]. In a few days, the ſpeaker having 

conſulted with the commons on the meaſures to be purſued, a conference 

was held between the two houſes, and they agreed to petition the king and 


queen to be their advocates, that they might obrain-the reconciliation which England re- 


iled 
had been brought within their reach. They were then introduced to the ce church 


royal preſence, and, preſenting the petition humbly on their knees t, were of Rome. 

: abſolved in the fulleſt manner by the cardinal, who at the ſame time re- 

5 capitulated to them the ſervices which the pope had done to England, 

5 &c.; the gift of Ireland by Adrian to Henry II.; the title of Defender 

of the Faith to Henry VIII. &c. He then ſhewed how Greece, ſince her 

ſchiſm, had been abandoned by God, and had fallen to the Mahometans;, | 

how diſtracted Germany had been with war, civil and foreign; and whe 

I tumults had ariſen in England.“ The houſe then appointed a committee 

= to prepare an act which might do away all the ſtatutes that militated againſt 

Y the Romiſh faith [47]. And thus ended a day which can only be com- 


bv oy r 
| _ NOTES. 


1461 The weak and vain Mary (who had for ſome time paſt fancied herſelf with child) 
thoughe that ſhe felt. the child ſtir in her womb at this invitation. Her women, whoſe 
abſurd flattery had nurſed up her idea of pregnancy, joined witꝶ che prieſt; and compared 


the ſpringing of the child to that of John the Baptif, when his mother was ſaluted by the 
Bleſſed Virgin. 


[47] Philips affirms, eee AG — ſaying, This 
day we are born again! A feſtival was aſſigned for this important event, and a book 
written upon the ſubjeR in Italian, . umme N 


| IL or Porr. 
„ Philips's Life of Pole, vol. ü- p. 78. + Ibid. p. 80. | 
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Cent. XVI. 1 0 to that on which the unprincipled John yielded his crown to the 
bee of Innocent IN. That king had on his fide the excuſe of urgent 
gheceſſity; the commons, that of a thorough habit of embracing any form 
bor religion, or government, which their ſuperiors might wiſh them to adopt. 


Church The parliament now went on to form a law which might repeal every 


lands _ act in favor of reformation, taking great care, as it proceeded, to confirm 


lay-owner. the complete alienation of the abbey- lands, church eſtates, &c. and to 
leave them all in the hands of the laymen to whom they had been given. 
This apparently unjuſt decree was made more palatable by a moſt diſinte- 
reſted petition,” which was ſent from the convocation of the Canterbury 
Dilintercfied dioceſe ; praying that, to prevent diſputes, ſuch eſtates might remain 
condutt of unclaimed by the church. The act condemns the royal fupremacy, but 


— confirms all its decrees 1 It likewiſe confirms all paſt marriages, ſettle- 
mens, and proceſſes, and it ſuſpends the mortmain act for twenty years. 
To this act the cardinal acceded ; ſtrongly intimating at-the ſame time, 

that the curſe of heaven (as in the caſe of Belſhazzar, whoſe father, not 
himſelf, had been guilty of the ſacrilege) would purſue every man who 
mould take advantage of chis law te detain the property of the church; 
an intimation which ſeems to have affected no one perſon except the ſin- 
cere, a deluded, * 1461 2 Wt 
OTIS ©; : | The 
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' [48] The voice of the FER?! was againſt he re-eſtabliſhment of "42244 and many vul- 
gar jokes explained the opinion of the lower orders of ſociety. To ridicule the prieſthood, 
ſays Holingſhed, * A cat with her head ſhorne, and the likeneſſe of a rocket caſt over her, 
with her fore feet tied together, and a round piece of paper, like a ſinging cake, being 
put between them, was hanged on a gallows in Cheape.* Which cat was ſhewed to the 

Biſbop of London, and be afterwards reproached the Dutcheſs of Suffolk as authoreſs of 
this low- witticiſm. Soon afterwards, a remarkably gay rood having been ſet up in St. 
Paul's with great and pompous ceremony, a merry fellow, making a very low obeyſance, 
thus beſpoke the image: Sir, your maiſterſhip is welcome to towne. I ſee yoy bee clothed 
in the ws *; colours, ſo I hope ye be but a-ſummer's bird, as ye be dreſt in white and 
greene.“ As a crowd of people were preſent when this free joke was nr. 
the ſentiments of the Londoners, concerning image-worlbip, may be conjectured. : 

0 Int the gibe which gave moſt diverſion to the people was an artful conveyance of the 
holy wafer” out of the pix, in which it had, according to cuſtom, been depoſited at the 
. | | ; even- 

* Life of Pole, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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The cenſures incurred by the clergy being of a different nature from Cent. XVI. 
thoſe of the laity, the biſhops and prieſts all met in convocation ; and there, 9 
on their knees, received abſolution, as their lay-brethren had done before 
them “*. 

_ Theſe great events were notified to the court of Rome by three ambaſ- 
ſadors, Lord Mountacute, the Biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Karne. 
The commons, as they had gone ſuch lengths to eſtabliſh their intereſt 
at court, determined not to ſtop before they had completed their work. 
They revived all the old perſecuting ſtatutes againſt Lollards, paſſed in the 
days of Richard II. Henry IV. and V.; and they would have rendered all 
the acts of married prieſts null and void had they not been checked by ſome 
of the landholders, who muſt have ſuffered eſſentially if that ill- judged 
bill had been carried [49]. 
Gardiner was now highly eſteemed at court, for every meaſure which 
he had propoſed had been attended with ſucceſs; but the ferocity of his 


3 NorEs. 

even-ſong of Good-Friday. In conſequence when, on Eaiter Sunday morn, the choir 
ſung out, Surrexit, non eſt hic, © He is riſen, he is not here,” the fingers words were 
made good; nor could the prieſt, to the infinite diverſion of his immoral audience, find a 
hoſte to elevate, On this ſubject a. ballad was made, with this free burthen, One God 
being ſtolen or loſt, another was made in his room.” Great rewards were offered by the 
clergy for the diſcovery of the impious bard ; as well as of ſeveral others, who ridiculed 
the Latin ſervice in a kind of Macaronic poetry. 

Encouraged by the viſible turn of the people, a-girl, named Elizabeth Croft, ated the 
part of a demoniac ; and made her familiar, the ſpirit in the wall,“ whiſtle out Rrange 
prophecies, in an uncouth tone, againſt Philip of Spain. But ſhe was detected, and pub- 
licly expoſed-on' a ſcaffold. " [Hotincsnzn. Hisr. or Rev. &c. 

[49] It muſt aſtoniſh the reader to ſee ſo total a change in the ſentiments of a great nation's 
repreſentatives, in ſo trifling a ſpace of time as that between the lait parliament of Edward 
VI. and the firſt of Mary. But what will he ſay when he hears that two quotations, one 
from Biſhop Burnet, the other from Biſhop Taylor, are adduced. by the artful Philips, in 
his Liſe of Cardinal Pole (vol. ii. p. 85.), to excuſe this change; and indeed to give plau- 
ſible reaſons for it? Controverſial writers ſhould be very cautious of the Data* they 
allow ; too great advantages are often given that way to a ſubtle enemy; and a good cauſe 

 irrecoverably hurt with honeſt but weak minds. The paſſage here referred to is well worth 
a peruſal as a makſter- piece of polemic ſubtility. 

N W OIrI? 88. 

| diſpo- 
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Cent, XVI. diſpoſition was now do meet indulgence. EK was to him that the counſels 


Gardiner 
counſels in- 
humanity. 


„ch ſtained the latter years of Mary's reign with blood. were attributed: 


Gardiner's religion was only policy; yet did he countenance laughter , 
while Pole (who ſhared with him the confidence of Mary), although zea- 


louſſy attached to every Popiſh tenet,” is believed to have uſed all his in- 


tereſt in favor of mercy.” Such, ſays a modern writer, © is the preva- 
lence of temper above /yſtem.* Unhappily, Gardiner had moſt weight; and 


the ſtandard of indiſcriminate inhumanity only waited the opening of the 


next year to be widely diſplayed. Nothing indeed but cruelty could be 
expected under the rule of a fanatic, who, when ſhe received the crown, 


had gloried in being Oe a virgin ſent from heaven to * * 
of God 


At the beginning of 1 5 55 al the biſhops, and many of the clergy, went to 
Cardinal Pole (who, during the confinement of the primate, had taken 
poſſeſſion of Lambeth) to receive his inſtructions. They were humane 
and worthy of his gentle turn of mind. He bade them treat their flocks 
with tenderneſs, and rather to make converts by example and inſtruction 
than by * [ 50]. 

- Little 


NOTES, 


4751 In this place an ingenious modern author amuſes himſelf in applying Grediner and 
his friends with arguments to oppoſe the milder reaſoning of the cardinal. That ſo much 
can be ſaid for a bad cauſe will equally aftoniſh and entertain the reader. 

The doctrine of liberty of conſcience,” ſaid the fancied arguer, * is founded on the 
moſt flagrant impiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch an indifference among all religions, ſuch an ob- 
ſeurity in theological doctrines, as to render the church and the magiſtrate incapable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing with certainty the dictates of heaven from the mere fiftions of human ima- 
gination, If the Divinity reveals principles to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion by 
which they may be aſcertained ; and a-prince who knowingly permits theſe principles to 
be perverted or- adulterated, is more criminal than if he permitted poiſon to be ſold to 
his ſubjects for bread. Perſecution may, indeed, ſeem calculated rather to make hypocrites 
than copverts ; but experience ſhews, that often the habits of hypocriſy turn to real devo- 


tion, and chat the children, at leaſt, of ſuch hypocrites, become frequently orthodox Chriſtians. * 


It is abſurd to plead the temporal and trivial intereſts of civil ſociety againſt conſiderations 


of ſuch vaſt importance; and, beſides, where ſects ariſe, and with equal virulence execrate 
and damn each other, why ſhould not the civil magiſtrate, for the public peace, ſupport one 
and filence every other? An affected neutrality in the prince can only ſerve to keep alive 


the 
. * Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 278. 
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Little availed the mereiſul legate's ſincere requeſt with a ſer of men Cent. XVI. 
devoted. to their on intereſts, and determined to take whatever line of 3 
conduct the more effective favorite, Gardiner, ſhould intimate; and his 
finger pointed at blood. Accordingly a ſeries of barbarities came forward Perſecution 
which, had it not been viſibly the effect of religion wrongly underſtood, ang 
fermented in the weak brain of a miſled fanatic, might have prejudiced the 
national character of England; a country which may proudly fay, that, 
ſetting aſide the miſtaken Mary's ſhort but bitter phrenzy, it ſtands clear of 
the maſſacres and perſecutions which have deformed the hiſtory of the other 
diſtricts of Europe, and moſt of all thoſe which have called themſelves the 
moſt poliſhed. 

Thirty of the moſt known and ſteadieſt Proteſtants had juſt then fallen Thirty Pro- 
into the hands of their enemies. They had been taken at a meeting near —_— 
Bow church; where Roſe, a miniſter, had given them the communion ac- 8 
cording to the ſervice of the Engliſh Liturgy. Theſe were brought before 
the couneil “, and perſuaded to ſubſcribe the Popiſh confeſſion of faith; 
but none would be wrought upon. Rogers, who was the chief of the party, 
and who was particularly. obnoxious for having publiſhed a reviſed edition 
of Tindal's Bible, aſked Gardiner, Whether be had not preached againſt 
the Pope during beſt part of twenty years? Tes, ſaid Gardiner, but I 
was forced to it by cruelty.” And will you then, ſaid Rogers, © uſe that 
cruelty to others, of which you complain? Gardiner avoided anſwering * 
him, yet every one of the thirty were {ent to priſon ; except one, whom the 
good-humoured Lord Effingham faved by aſking him, If he would be an 
honeſt man, as his father had been before him? And on his faying © Yes,” 
he ſent him off haſtily, as one that had anſwered to his ſatisfaction. = 


NOTES. 


ere The Proteſtants when in power ſhewed no mercy to thoſe who 
followed the religion of their anceſtors. They enacted ſevere, and, in ſome inſtances, ca- 
| pital, puniſhments againſt them. And if any kind of perſecution is to be admitted, the 
moſt bloody and violent will ſurely be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, as the moſt effectual. 
Impriſonments, 'fines,. &c. ſerve only to writate ſectaries, without diſabling them from 
reſiſtance. But the ſtake, the wheel, and the gibbet, muſt ſoon terminate inthe extirpation 
or baniſhment of all the heretics who are inclined to give diſturbance ; and in the entire 
ſilence and ſubmiſſion of the reſt. [Humz's Tupors. 


27 TY OD 4 
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Not to dwell too long on ſo diſgraceful and diſtreſſing a ſubject, thoſe 


SY >> vyho ſuffered: for their religion at this direful æra ſhall be thrown together 


Rogers and 
many o 


s ſuffer . 


— 


— 


up himſelf, and periſhed in the flames: 


ſtake. - 


with as much conciſeneſs as Poſſible. | 
The proto-martyr was Rogers, above-mentioned. He had 10 preſſed 
to fly, but could not prevail on himſelf to leave his wife with ten children. 


He met his death with intrepidity. On petitioning Gardiner for a laſt inter- 


view with his vii, he was inſultingiy . , cbt being i in orders, he could 
have no wife.” 


Biſhop Wappen v was burnt with green wood, and remained three quar- 


ters of an hour in torture ; yet _ he pray until his tongue was by the fire 
rendered uſeleſs. 


Sanders, 'at Coventry, refuſed a pardon, and reprurouſly embraced the | 


A ame had his n off, and his hand conſumed in ae 
flames of a candle, by the brutal Bonner, before his final puniſhment. 
Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, a man of ſtrange and affected , 


ſuffered at the ſtake wich great intrepidity. 


Rawlins White was burnt at Cardiff for having ene his fon to | ſchool 


that he might learn to read the Bible to him. 


One Hunter had abſconded, fearing the vengeance of Bonner, for a 
trifling but heretical lapſe in converſation. Bonner ſeized and menaced 


the father of Hunter; the good young man, to, ave: 0 n. Nied 
1 ani | 
Thomas 'Haukes ſtretched out his arms ED in the agonies of. a fery 


reg a ſignal he had agreed to make if he found conſolation in his tor- 
This circumſtance had an incredible effect in confirming the faith of 
went] 
Taylor 7. the 9 prieſt of Hadley, being tied to the ſtake in his 
- own pariſh, was ſeverely wounded by a faggot thrown by one who ſtood 
by; to whom the meek. ſufferer only faid, © Oh, friend, I have _ 
What needed that? >" 36 4 ag 
. George March, prieſt, "was burnt at Cheſter, __ with a refinement 


1 r 
PE 


5 — 
1 
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One named Flower, "Y fuffered in the. churcheyard of Weſtminſter- Gn Xvi. 
Abbey, deſerved the leaſt: ſhare of pity, as he had madly and wicked 


wounded a prieſt, while celebrating the mas; at firſt he gloried in the deed; 
but being ſoan convinced by his brethren of his crime, he lamented i it bit- 
terly; and died a ſincere penitent. 


From this horrid picture let us turn away our eyes for a — and 


view the follies of the ſincere though deluded Mary. Flattered by the 


women about her, ſhe had conceived herſelf near her delivery; and in order Mary's fan- 
to lighten her conſcience againſt that awful time, ſhe had ſent for her great au cied Ah 


officers *, and told them, that ſhe was determined to deliver up all the 


church lands which the crown poſſeſſed to the legate, for religious uſes. | 
That, it was true, the crown, would be ann but that Nr ſoul was 


of more value than ten crowns.” 


Notwithſtanding this propitiation, l Mary's s error. was * apparent; yet, 
not before many zealous Papiſts had expoſed their ſanguine and ridiculous 


credulity [51]. _ 
The time was now come that the venerable Latimer [52] thou be 


brought to confirm, by his patient and inſtructive death, thoſe truths which, 


during his life, he had with ſo much zeal and ſucceſs ſupported. | The: fin- 


e 


* 


1 ſeen a letter from the Biſhop of Norwich to the * Suſſex, in 
which he aſſerts that the queen was brought to bed of a © noble prince; for which he had 


ordered © Te-Deum' to be ſung in his cathedral, and the other churches i in Norwich. 
[Hisr. or Ree, 


{52] Hugh Latimer, the moſt Fire of Engliſh zeformers, was born at Thirkeſfon, 


Leiceſterſhire, in 1470, of an honeſt yeoman's family ; and bred at Cambridge, where, after 


beginning his clerical courſe. as a violent Papiſt, he became a moſt zealous preacher on the 
ſide of Proteſtantiſm. Recommended. by Cromwell to the biſhopric of Worceſter (after 


| having ſuſſered much perſecution) he retained it not long; ; for, on the paſſing of the 


© bloody act, in 1589, he retired to his friend Cranmer's dwelling, and reſigned his ſee with 
a cheerfulneſs bordering on levity 3 for he ſprang up, and congratulated himſelf on the 
lhghtineſs he felt on quitting his epiſcopal veſtments. Called forth again on the acceſſion of 
Edward VI. and refuſing to reſume his ſee, he was appointed to an important and dan- 


gerous poſt, that of preacher to the court. Of this taſk he acquitted himſelf with incredible 


intrepidity ; he ſpared neither the profligate miniſter, the partial judge, the indolent 

prieſt, nor even the miſguided infant king; yet he continued court preacher until the fall 

of his friend and protector 8omerſet. He then withdrew to his dioceſe, where he continued 

wal he was called on by the bigot Mary to ſuffer at the ſtake. — 2 s Lariuzx. 
Fox, vol. iii. p. 221. Hiſt. of Ref. ND 
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Cent, XVI.” cerity of his heart, and the ſimplicity of bis 4 manners, merited for his laſt 
"Ivo Hl hours ſuch a companion as Ridley, Biſhop of London ; perhaps the moſt 


mops doom- eminent of all thoſe who affiſied-the reformation, in piety, learning, and 


| 7 ſirmneſs· of mind. Three biſhops fat in Oxford to judge them; they con- 


. 


demned them for hereſy ; and, after allowing them one night's conſidera- 


den, delivered them over to the ſecular arm as obſtinate heretics. 
1 - Firmneſ? of Neither the ſpirit of Latimer nor' his good- humor forſook him to the 


Þ 


„This place, aid he, has long groaned for me.” When interrupted in 
: us defence by Dr, W efton, he ſaid warmly, 1 have ſpoken in my time 
before two kings, and have been heard ſome hours together; and now I 
may not ſpeak for one quarter of an hour When in priſon, being ſererely 
treated in winter, he ſent word to his keeper, that if he took no better 
. care he ſhould eſcape him! The Keeper in a fright aſked how ? «© Why,” 
anſwered Latimer; if you will not afford me 4 faggot, I ſhall be ſtarved to 


MES ut. Paſſing through 'Smithfield, when, brought up to his "martyrdom, 


| by: death with cold, and not burnt as my ſentence runs. After he was faſtened 
REI to the ſtake his laſt words to his fellow-ſufferer; the Biſhop of London, 


were theſe, © This day we ſhall. light fich a ade hae I truſt, 
mall never de extinguiſhed . Sa ibm 
ley. heart, brother, ſaid he to Latimer, God will either aſſuage the fury of the 
— flames, or enable us to abide it. A bag of gim-powder kindly placed near 
the head of Latimer finiſhed his Pains, but Ridley was long torture. 
The death, of Latimer was oddly accompanied by that of the bittereſt 
ſoe of him and of the Proteſtant. religion, Biſhop Gardiner f. On che gth 
of November, 1655, that reſolute perſecutor refuſed: to. have his dinner 
ſerved up until a meſſenger ſhould arrive to tell him that fire was ſet to the 
faggots of Larimer and Ridley, although the good old Duke of Norfolk 
was his gueſt. Him he kept waiting for his meal until three or four 


1 4 


o'clock,” when the deſired intelligence arrived. Even then the perſecutor 


ore was not-defhined Sy his lence. AN Surren (53] rar +. 
; 8185 N > 13 eee = W 
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48831 Biſhop. Poinet, who ſucceeded to the ſee 7 Wilton, thus paints his Nane 


© He had a ſwarthy cakes, hanging look, frowning brows, eyes deep in his- head, wide 


| * weten. 
s 4 vl 6/9. 95. W + mad. p. 298. | 


© *-4 


l Rid- . Ridley's deportment was equally compoſed and Ray, © Be of good 


= 3 
» #8 > 
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preſſion of urine, lay in tortute fiſteen days, and then died. The times Cent. XVI. 
were ſuperſtitious, 1 the reflections made on this ſeaſonable death may . 


| be eaſily imaginet. spar 


It was about this time, or — in 15 hn nh the ſchiſm between the Riſe of Pu- 
epiſcopalians of England and *. Wee ſoon after . Puritans, ritiniſm. 
firſt broke out. A 4 ä 
Numbers of Britiſh (for John — was among we * met at 
Francfort, and wiſhed to celebrate divine ſervice according to the Pro- 
teſtant tite, but could not agree as to the mode. At length, however, 
being admitted to a participation of the French church, and allowed to 
perform: divine worſhip as they pleaſed at ſtated times, they agreed not to 
uſe the Litany or the ſurplice, and not to anſwer the miniſter and, having 
ſettled theſe, points, they went on peaceably until the artival of Dr. Cox, Sg” 
a high- ſpirited exile, once tutor to Edward VI. and an admirer of the ori- 

* L. He auended the ſervice with a ener of orthodox com- 


1 
1 p 


” 2 
© wag - 


ne | 


| © NOTES... 
noſtrils, — RR great hands, and long talons 0 on his toes, which made him go a. | 
wardly.“ Gardiner is believed to have been the natural ſon of Richard de Wideville, 
brother to Elizabeth, conſort to Edward IV. He was a great and not unpatriotic ftateſ- 
man, but perverſe and pitileſs. Perpetually did he perſiiade Mary to deſtroy her ſiſter, * 
who, he foreſaw, would reverſe all ſhe had done. He died in agonies of repentance, cry- 
ing, I have ſinned with Peter, but I have not wept with him !' Two elegies, ſtrongly 
expreſſive of the different lights in which he was ſeen by different parties, may be found in 
Dr. Harrington's Nugz Antique. | They begin thus: ...."....- 


Pro, by Mr. Phidajam. e © et ai #1 Centra, by an Ul-witler. © 

The ſaints in heaven rejoice, - . .- » © The dev'ls in hell do dance, 
N This earth and we may waile, I This realm and we may joy, 

Sith they have won, and we have wy Since they have got, and we forgone, - 
- The guide of our availe. ., , The cauſe of our annoy. 

Tho? death hath looſed life, Though death hath wip'd'out life, 

Yet death could not deface f Vet death cannot outrace 
His worthy work, his ſtayed ſtate, His wicked works, uſurped ſtate, 
Nor yet his gifts of grace,” Ke. Nor faults of his, deface,” &c. 


When Gardiner firſt recommended perſecution, he thought that a few ſtriking examples 
would cauſe a general recantation ; but when he found his error, he left the weight of 
cruelty on the willing ſhoulders of Bonner, who was wont to ſay, Let me once lay hold 
of * heretics, _ if oy eſcape me, God do ſo and more to Bonner!“ - 
L1z « rades; ©... 


a 


2 
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Gent XVI. ices; Uiſtreſſed the reader by anfwering him aloud, and at length placed 
OY inthe defi ve chase prieſt, who wote a ſurplice, and pronounced the whole 

© _ © of the Litany. Important conteſts for thoſe _ had loft their country, 
2 8 their friends, their eſtates! 0 3 ©4e0t- "4:4 


. Nunbem "Ts prooned g the painfo tis of equally bes evra perhaps 


3 equally intereſting, ſufferers: One Bambridge, in Hants, unable to bear 


: - - the Aire, recanted, and was taken from the ſtake. An order of council, 


however, ſent him again to the flames, and impriſoned the ſheriff for hav- 
- Ing” reptieved him. . Toole, who was hanged for 'a robbery, having bor- 
dered on herefy in his dying words, had his body conſumed by fire. Thir- ' 
teen perſons were burnt at once at Stratford - le- Bow, in Effex. Bradford 
too was burnt, although he, with the reſpectable Rogers, had faved, in a 
N popular tumult, the life of Bourne, now Biſhop of Bath and Wells . 
8 5 Enough has been {aid on a ſubpect fo diſguſting; unhappily ic would 
accord materials for a much longer account. Above thirty other perſons [54] 
. ſuffered by the flames, during the autumn of 1555, in different country 
N "beſides fix that were burnt in one fire at Canterbury. | : 
The perſons condemned to theſe puniſhments (obſerves Mr. Hume) were 
not convicted of teaching or dogmatizing contrary to the eſtabliſhed. re- 
ligion. Wan were ne une — aud. articles being offered 
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confi diy or dvd bet fs her ere yang TRY and it was obſervable, | 
- | pe. the younger were frequently the more enger, and the ſteadier, converts to Wr 
| , Conformably'to this idea, the devil er erm bi om to attri- 
i INN young. ; 
„„ r hs ed pebpel wolde beleve fill in my lawes, | fi 
52 | «IU Dat the yonger ſorte lead chem a contrary wage: * | 
PASS They wyll not beleve; they plainlye ſaye, » 
* In oulde tradytions made by men, | | 
+ W 8 einen 
. And, a little farther, Hypoeryfic remarks, that 
tue wende was never ſo merye 
i Since chyldren were ſo bolde. 
No every boy will be a teacher; 


N - > apices | The father a foole—the chylde a preacher.” . . . 


x © ' *, Hiſt. of Ref. vol. p. agi. 
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to them for ſubſcription, they were inftantly on their refuſal condemned to Cent. XVI. 


the flames. Each martyrdom was, from the conſtancy of the ſufferers, 
equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt popery; and men either avoided 
fach horrid ſpectacles, or returned from them full of a violent, though 
ſecret, indignation againſt the perſecutors. 


It was not, indeed, without evident ſigns of diſguſt [55] that the nation Such ſcenes 


beheld theſe repeated ſcenes of inhumanity. Even Gardiner had endea- 
vored to throw the blame of the horrors he had counſelled on the queen; 
but it was Philip on whom the odium chiefly refled. Bred up under a 
perſecuting father, accuſtomed to the cruelties of the inquiſition, and to 
the principles of the Duke of Alva, ſuch proceedings might naturally be- 
expected from him. This concluſion he dreaded *, as it might expoſe him 
to the reſentment of the people, and eventually ideas the little intereſt 
which he had in England. On this account he directed Father Alphonſo,. 
his confeſſor, to preach a ſermon againſt violent meaſures with heretics ; an 
argument ſo ftrange from the mouth -of a Spaniard, that it made the ardor 
of the Engliſh biſhops cool for a while; but, after a few weeks, they pro- 
ceeded again with ſuch vigor that even Bonner [ 56] heſitated to obey their 
directions, and needed a letter from court to inſpire him with new reſolution. 
About 

—— 

"x NOTES. 
1851 One circumſtance was thought a great addition to the general PEP PAY 


odious to the - 
nation. 


times. After the condemnation of thoſe cho were ſent into the country to be burnt, they 


were told by the council that they muſt be filent at their execution, otherwiſe they would 
have their tongues cyt out on the ſpot.” [HisT. or Rey. 

Many letters were written from court to exhort all perſons to attend the executions ; and 
the council, being informed that ſome Eſſex gentlemen had - honeftly, and of their own 
accord,” attended a great and horrid exhibition of this kind at Colcheſter, condeſcended to 
ſend them a letter of thanks. 0 IIS ID. 

[56] The horfor in which that inkomas b held by the ſuffering Proteſtants gave 
occafion to the moſt bitter inveRives againſt him. A pedigree was about this time handed 
about in MS. and in 156g was printed. Part of it ran thus : © Hereafter do follow a linial- 
pedegree of Boner's kindred, a man of h great houſe long before, the captivitè of Babylone. 
Baſtard Edmonde Savage, beynge a great lubberly ſcholar, was ſuppoſed to be the ſon of 
one Boner, which wis'the ſon of a jugler, or wyld rage; which whs the ſon of a villayn 


in grofſe; which was the · ſon of a cut-purſe ; which was the. St Tom o'Bedlam, &c. &c. 
Colonel 


* Hiſt of Ref, vc. . . 284. 
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Hs TORT oH GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 
Cen. VI. About the«fame time Mary received a book from Germany, well and 
SAL, firmly written, admoniſhing her of the injuſtice, as well as cruelty, of her 
" proceedings; reminding her of Cranmer's merits; and of the very mode- 
metete manner in which her brother Edward had changed the religion of the 

g kingdom. He kad indeed ejected many prieſts from their ſees, but had 
Hurt not one of them. It cloſed by conjuring the queen to treat her own 
| ſubjects, at leaſt, with the ſame kindneſs which foreigners had experienced 
8 at his hands, and permit them to depart the realm in peace, if they choſe 
8. rather to quit their country than their religion. The . was fruitleſs ; 

" bigots a are not to be convinced by argument. | 
Gardiner: It wis but a little before his death that Biſhop Gardiner had — more 
N NT” ſeverely. treated. He had publiſhed a book, entitled, True Obedience, 

in the reign of Henry VIII. armed with ſturdy arguments againſt the pope's 
- ſupremacy, againſt the union with Catharine, which he ſtyled ©inceftuous and 
unlar ful, and in praiſe of Henry, for marrying * his godly and vertuous wife, 
Queen Ann.“ This performance was now reprinted at Straſburgh, imported 
to England, and ſent abroad among the e to che utter confuſion of 
7 3 go the\double-faced author -. 


Pl The commons, which met bon -in 1555. were not pleaſed with the 
Io queen” s ceſſion of the church- lands, and of the firſt- fruits of benefices, of 


| which ſhe told them ſhe could not in conſcience make uſe. They parted 
Ein ill-humor, as they knew that they muſt make up the deficiency. - 
Cie held At this period Cardinal Pole, having licence from the queen to hold a 
one ſynod, explained to the clergy his plan for reformation of the church, which 
appears to have been moderate, and leſs tending towards perſecution than 
could well be expected, conſidering the age in | which he lived, and. the 


. 
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Colonel Antichriſt, the ſon of the devel, of i iniqutie, of perdition, the cauſe of all i igno- 
 rance, infidelitie, ſimonie, treaſon, idolatrie, perſecution, rebellion, wicked aſſemblie, and, 


_ . finally, everlaſting damnafion.” This ſpecimen will probably be thought a ſufficient raſte 
of antient ribaldry and abuſe, , 


n Ps 81 LErirarn, &c. en Benszz. Printed by John Aude, 156g. 
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The year 1555 cloſed with the burning of three perſons at Canterbury, Cent. XVI. 
and of the paſſionate diſputant Archdeacon Philpot, who ſuffered in Smith- VET 
field, Theſe completed the number of ſixty- ſeven who had fallen in that 7 
2 year for their adherence to the Proteſtant doctrine, ah whom four were 
2 biſhops, and thirteen prieſts. | 
5 The next year commenced with the e Sinks of Arbing Cranmer 
5 Cranmer. Gardiner, who, from intereſted reaſons, had prolonged his life, An | 
was now departed ; and Cardinal 100 1570 does not appear to have i Wer. e 
| fered in the matter. 5 
3 The trial of Cranmer was med on with greater dignity thin rationality. W 
F A commiſſion was ſent from Rome on purpoſe. He was cited in form to 
7 appear in 80 days before the Papal tribunal, and on his non · appearance (he © 
9 was then in priſon) he was delivered over to the ſecular arm as a eontu- 
macious heretic. 8 
The ceremony of Attn: Was rade by Biſhop Thirlby, who, 
recollecting that Cranmer had been his only patron and friend, burſt into 


» 


2 tears, and needed an exhortition from the meek primate to enable him to 

= perform his duty. When degraded he walked through [ 58} Oxford with a 

i townſman's cap on his head, while the petulant buffoon, Biſhop Bonner,'fro- 

8 licked behind him, crying . c He i is no longer my lord! he is no longer 
my lord! N 7 


The ciecuiaſtinces which iſ the laſt hours of this great but not © . * 
perfect man, have been told in —_ place. The u 7p which nay. * 
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[57] As the character of Pole was rather amiable than otherwiſe, we muſt not have fo 
little charity as to ſuppoſe him a bitter enemy to the Archbiſhop, when he wrote to him, 
and called God to.witneſs the truth of what he wrote, that · could he but deliver him from : 
the fatal doom which impended over both his body and foul, he would prefer that grati- , | 
fication to all the rickes and honors which this world could beſtow.” ; 0 
$ [Quirini's CoLLEcCTION or PoLs's LETTERS: 
. 1581 Bonner's PRE OE ribaldey peeped Gm even in the hooed which he made in public 
| on Cranmer's degradation. * This is he that deſpiſed the pope,” faid the exulting buffoon; 
*lo! he is judged by the pope! He pulled down churches, and lo!+he is judged in a < x 
church! &c. &.; while the gentler Thirlby, ſhocked at the brutal mirth of his comrade, FRE; IA = 
oy Cn IN ON Te FOE his ſleeve. R . | | | 
| {H1sT. or R. v. &c. &c. 
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Ces. XVI. red sgh his means are in ſome degree repaid by the univerſal reſpe ct 


rl paid to his memory, and by the gentle manner in which the frailty of thoſe 


2 hours is ever recorded by the hiſtorians of his country [ 59]. 


The Archbiſhopric of Canterbury was immediately given to Cardinal 
Pole, although much againſt the will of the Pope, who had ſome ehe 
reaſons to diſlike that mederate and decent prelate, 


. Religio io 2 Several religious houſes were at this time re-founded by the queen “, 
| houſes re but none that were enpenſive. Glaſtonbury was thought 'of, but was pro- 
baby too ' coltly. | A ſtep, however, was now taken eſſentially in favor of 


» monaſtic inſtitution; and that was the total deſtruction of every record 
| . which could be found concerning the abuſes diſcovered in religious houſes 
1 "» the viſitors appointed by Henry VIII. 

Victims in- Perſecution ſtill proceeded with faggots and fire-brands in her train. 
creaſe. Eighty- five perſons ſuffered at the ſtake in 1556, and all with equal calm- 
e nels and intrepidity; avowing, even while their ſine vs were ſhrinking, and 
their fleſh conſuming by the flames, their thorough reſignation to the wil 

of Heaven, and'their triumphant joy in the cauſe they died for. 
Horrid in- To erown this painful detail with a deed almoſt too horrid for the pen, 


— fag it muſt be told, that” a mother and her two daughters being at the ſtake in 


7 | © Guernſey, a child, wich which one of them was pregnant, burſt from the 


vs | womb:-of the agonizing parent, and was with difficulty ſaved from the fire 
„ ee A —_— however, being conſulted, the infant was, 


hy ——_— % 
A | 1 K 


NOTES. * 


[59]. Thotas r born at Affilatton in Nottinghamſhire, was bred at Jeſus 

College, Cambridge, and commenced D. D. in 1523. How be became a principal agent 

in the divorce of Queen Catharine has been mentioned, and how, conſequently, he roſe to 

O's, | preferment. He was learned, devout, and, in general, moderate. But in the 16th cen- 

' tury there was no religion without ſome turn to perſecution. | 

” | Cranmer was charitable, mild, and hoſpitable ; his manners converted many of his foes 

| 2 to friends j and he never made an enemy by his conduct in private life. He left a wife 

and children. not ill provided for.; but as he was 6 on Oi tide 

Ts The palace of.Cranmer was the — aſylum of ifrefled literature. Rucer, WIS 

F Rleidan, Peter Martyr, Alta and a learped Seat named Alf. all found maintenance and 
$+ | | repoſe at Lambeth. 


. 2 _ of Ref. vol ii. p. 317. + Ibid, 314. 
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by his order, re-committed to the flames, and periſhed with its wretched Cent. XVI. 


mother. 


— / 


Little did the heat of perſecution avail to the cauſe of Popery. Under nr 


the veil of caution the reformed increaſed in numbers, and perſiſted with 


of the re- 
forming 


intrepidity in hearing thoſe miniſters whom they had choſen. Of theſe teachers. 


gallant men who braved every danger that they might preſerve their flocks 
in purity, we find the names of Scambler and Bentham (afterwards made 
biſhops by Elizabeth), Foule, Bernher, and Rough, a Scot, who fell into 
the hands of Bonner, and periſhed at the ſtake. Thoſe who fled for their 
religion went to Frankfort, Geneva, &c. and ſeem to have employed their 

polemic abilities more in prizing the worth of the Engliſh Liturgy, againſt 
the prayers uſed in the towns where they ſought refuge, than in ſupporting 
the general ſyſtem againſt the common enemy. 

At a viſitation of Cambridge, early in 1557 *, the churches of st. Mary 
and St. Mic were put under an interdict for containing the buried 
bodies of Bucer and Fagius. Anxious to redeem their honour, the accuſed 
churches ſent out their dead to ſuffer judgment. The offenſive remnants 
were delivered over to the ſecular power; and, ſtanding mute, were con- 
demned to the flames, together with many heretical books. 

The ſame viſitors proceeded at Oxford agiinſt the body of Peter Mar- 
tyr's wife; but as ſhe, when alive, could ſpeak no Engliſh, no one could 
teſtify that ſhe had uttered any ſentiment -contrary to orthodoxy. By this 
accidental advantage her bones eſcaped the flames, but not the ignominy 
of being taken out of the church, and being buried in a dunghill ; becauſe 
| the body of St. Frideſwide lay in the ſame repoſitory [60], which was 


Judged not SEO 7. 


NOrEs. 


- [60] On the acceſſion of Elizabeth the ſtudents of Oxford took the remains of Peter 
Martyr's wife, which had been thus ignominiouſly removed, and placed them in the ſame 
tomb with the aſhes of St. Frideſwide, with the following inſcription, which Sanders the Jeſuit 
NT Epitaphium impium: 

| Hic requieſcit religio cum ſuperſtitione.” | 

- * Hiſt, Ref, vol. ii. p. 321. f + Ibid, p. 322. : 
Vox. II. M m | Towards 


Oxford and 
— 
viſited. 
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Cent, XVI. | Towards the middle of 1557 great complaints were made to the council 
bt the extreme indifference ſhewn [61] by the county magiſtrates, to the 
; orders for ſearching out and apprehending heretics. It was this charge, 


+ | together with the increaſing frowardneſs of the diſappointed queen, which 


produced the laſt and moſt arbitrary of Mary's meaſures in favour of Po- 

Imitation of pery ; viz; the inſtitution by her prerogative, of a court conſiſting of twenty- 

ingulktlen. one perſons, any three of whom might act with powers unlimited, to ſearch 

into the actions and religious opinions of her ſubjects. The Spaniſh Inqui- 
fition had hardly greater or more odious n than this judicature was 
permitted to aſſume. 

There was little need to PEEL of remiſſneſs in the perſecution. Dus 
ring the courſe of 1557, ſeventy-nine perſons, of various ſexes and con- 
ditions, ſuffered death by fire for their religion. And it is poſſible that 

the fierceneſs of theſe flames, and the council's dread of being thought 
partial, occaſioned. the death of Lord Stourton . He had committed a 

moſt inhuman murther, and ſtaid coolly at home ſetting the laws at defiance, 
depending on that intereſt in the council which his zeal for the Roman 

Catholic religion had _ How he found his error, is told in aner 
place. 

Ihe parliament ſat on an early day | in 15 58; and Dr. Feckenham, the 
abbot of Weſtminſter, together with Treſham, Prior of St. John's, took 
their places in the upper houſe as peers. As ſoon as that aſſembly broke 

Inhuman up, the perſecution. began again with more violence than ever., A pro- 

clamation was iſſued, at a time when ſeven were led out to be burnt at 

once in Smithfield, that no man ſhould pray for the victims, ſhould ſpeak 

to them, or ſay « (30d help them! It was alſo proclaimed, in the true true 

ſpirit of the Inquiſition, that whoever ſhould poſſeſs any book of hereſy, 
— 

| NOTES, | | 

© [61] They were ſometimes harſh enough in the diſtant diſtrits, as in the caſe of Joan 

Walke of Derby, a poor blind girl aged 22, whoſe induſtry and filial affection had ſur- 

mounted'the'loſs of fight, and had enabled her to aſſiſt her father in ſupporting himſelf by 


rope-making. Accuſed of denying the real preſence, this harmleſs young woman was borne- 
to the flake, and died with undaunted ſerenity. | [HuTTon's Der, &c. 


ift. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 325. 
9 treaſon, 
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treaſon, or ſedition, and ſhould not inſtantly burn it without reading it or Cent. XVT. 
ſhewing it to any one, ſhould be accounted a rebel, and periſh by martial vn 


haw*,” Beſides this it was remarked, that puniſhment more than con- 


verſion was now the point in view; for a magiſtrate was impriſoned in the 
Fleet for ſaving a heretic from the flames on his recanting as ſoon as he 


felt the force of the fire. 

Bonner was now almoſt ſated with the cries of ſuffering martyrs, and is 
even ſaid to have releaſed a dozen or two of ſturdy heretics unconvinced, 
after having indulged his natural propenſity to inhumanity, by whipping them 
with great ſeverity. | 


On the whole, thirty-nine Proteſtants were burnt [62] in 1558, which, Summary of 
with thoſe which had ſuffered before in the ſame reign, made up the number *rotefant 


of martyrs for their faith 284 f. Sixty-four more ſuffered perſecution, of 
whom ſeven were whipped, and twelve died in priſon. 

The reign of bigotry was well nigh ended in England. The autumn had 
been uncommonly ſickly, and Mary, who had been for ſome time in an ill 
ſtate of health, found her health as well as her ſpirits deſtroyed by the re- 
peated ſtrokes of ill-fortune which had attended her. The miſtake concerning 


her pregnancy; the viſible negle& with which her huſband had treated her; 


the loſs of Calais; and the extreme obſtinacy of her ſubjects, whoſe at- 


tachment to the reformation was viſibly increaſed by every ſtep which ſhe 


took to eradicate it; all theſe evils had overpowered her naturally reſolute 


— 
NOTES. 
162]. This perſevering cruelty,” ſays an elegant modern hiſtorian, * appears aſtoniſh- 


ing, yet it is nothing to what has been practiſed in other countries. Father Paul computes 
that, in the Low Countries alone, from the time that the edict of Charles V. was publiſhed 


againſt the reformers, there had been fifty thouſand perſons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, - 


or burnt, on account of religion.” [HumE. 
To this obſervation let us add a fingular computation which may be found in a French 
treatiſe, entitled, Les Secret des Finances, par Froumenteau.“ This curious calculator 
aſſerts that, during the firſt twenty years of the French civil wars on account of religion, 
there were lain 765,200 perſons ; that 12,300 females ſuffered violation; and that 128,256 
houſes were burnt or deſtroyed! Yet did theſe wars endure twenty more years after the 
date of Froumenteau's remark ; and, as they were ſupported with equal fury, it is probable 
that there were as many ſufferers. : 
* Heylin, p. 79, + Collier, vol. ii. p. 397. Strype, vol. iii. p. 473. Speed, p. 826. 
| M m 2 mind. 


18. 
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Cent. XVI; mind. A dropſy added its force; and the hated and broken-hearted ſove- 
| b. "ag reign expired. Within ſixteen hours. ſhe was followed to the grave by her 
Q. Mary. relation Cardinal Pole [63] *; to whoſe mild counſels had ſhe paid due 
— — attention, ſhe might perhaps have ſhared with her ſiſter and ſucceſior, Eli- 
* zabeth, the affectionate remembrance of a grateful nation. | 
Joy at the The unuſually great acclamations and inordinate joy of the Engliſh peo- 
x of ple, at the acceſſion of Elizabeth (which occurred on the 17th of Novem- 
| ber, 1558), formed a ſevere ſatire on the preceding government. Policy, 
at the commencement of her reign, perſuaded the new queen to compli- 
ment every ſovereign, even the pope; by the reſident ambaſſador, But the 
v:olent Paul gave her no opportunity of keeping meaſures; he raved at 
her inſolence in aſſuming the regal authority; and only gave her diſtant 
hopes of his favor, on her entire ſubmiſſion to his dictates f. This folly 
urged the queen to recal the Engliſh envoy, Sir Edmund Karne; but he, 


_ _ NOTES. ; 
_ [63] Cardinal Pole might have been Pope in 1550; but as the choice had been made 
At midnight, he declined the offer until it ſhould be confirmed by day-light, ſaying, © This 
ſhould not be a work of darkneſs.” The electors retired and choſe the Cardinal del 
Monte. With great gentleneſs of manners and modeſty, Pole had abilities and literature; 
he was intimate with Sadolet, Bembo, and every man of learning in Italy; although not free 
from a tinQure of bigotry, yet he diſapproved of the eruelties exerciſed in the reign of Mary. 
His mild adminiftrationat Viterbo and other places, where hereſy was ſuppoſed to abound, made 
him be ſuſpected of holding doQrines unfriendly to the Papal creed, and the proud, deſpotic 
Pope Paul IV. in conſequence declared himſelf his enemy; but the ſteady affection of Mary 
' ſupported him in the legatine ſtation. She even dared to intercept and detain the Pope's letter 
of recal, until ſhe had, by a ſpirited declaration of her ſentiments at the court of Rome, ob- 
-tained a confirmation of his authority. In fine, Biſhop Burnet writes of this worthy car- 
dinal, that he was a learned, modeſt, humble, good-natured man ;* and adds, that, had his 
advice been followed by the queen, the Pope, and the biſhops, he might done much towards 
reducing _ again to the — Catholic faith. 
[His r. or RET. Graincer, Priliys. 
Pole left kis whole fortune, a few legacies to ſervants excepted, to his friend Aloyſio 
— Friuli, a learned Venetian, who had been attached to him during many years. But the 
| - generous legatee refuſed the bequeſt, and only accepted the breviary which the cardinal 
. . 0 3 Eeparted Blend, | 
0 | ([PnrtIes, ke. 
* Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii, p. 343. | | + Ibid. p. 374. : 
: 1 8 | having 
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having acquired an office of honor and profit at Rome, choſe to ſtay there, Cent. XVI. 
and enjoy his own manner of worſhip, unmoleſted. . 
The prudence of Elizabeth prevented her from taking too haſty mea- Her pru- 
ſures in favor of a religion which ſhe. not only loved, but looked on as ps 
finally to be indiſpenſably connected with her intereſt ; and ſhe retained for 
a while all her ſiſter's counſellors, only mingling with them a few, of whom 

| ſhe had a better opinion than of the rigid Papiſts, or the time-ſervers. 
She ſet at liberty, however, all thoſe who had been throwm into ' priſon on 
a religious account ; but made no other declaration of her own ſentiments. 
The conſultations which were held on the propereſt method of re- 
eſtabliſhing Proteſtantiſm in England, were long and important [64]. We 
are in poſſeſſion of a paper * which ſums up the whole reſult of the confe- 
rence, and points out, with due caution, the intended ſteps ; but the people The Englith 
were too eager for a new change, to wait the ſignal of authority, Refu- m_ —_ 
gees, irritated by exile, flocked from the continent; and thoſe who had of religion. 
concealed themſelves in England, now walked abroad. The churches in 
many places were crowded with Proteſtants ; and the ſervice of Edward VI. 
reared its head, threw down the images, and expelled the maſs-prieſts. 
Encouraged with this tacit declaration of ſentiments, fimilar to her own, 
the queen ordered that the Goſpels and Epiftles, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apoſtles Creed, and the Ten Commandments, ſhould be read in Engliſh 
u. all places of worſhip; but prohibited any other alteration until the meet- 
ing of parliament. She ſoon found how pleaſing theſe directions appeared 
to the generality of her people, and particularly to the inhabitants of her 
metropolis. Among other tokens it was remarked, that, when paſſing 
under a triumphal arch erected by the city of London, ſhe was preſented, 
by a cherub deſcending from above in the character of Truth, with an 


ad — 


NOTES. 


[64] The perſons appointed to conſult on the ſteps to be taken as to religion, ſeem to have 
been the Lords Northampton, Bedford, Pembroke, and John Gray. That Pembroke 
ſhould be one ſeems ſtrange; he had been the foremoſt in raiſing Mary to the throne, and 
ſupporting her meaſures ; and had wickedly and meanly deſerted his betrothed (and ſome 
ſay wedded) ſpouſe, the fiſter of Lady Jane Grey; only becauſe her family was out of 

favor at court. | 


* Hiſt, of Ref, vol. ii. p. 376, 377. 


Englim 
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Cent. XVI. Engliſh copy of the Bible; ſhe received it moſt 1 kiſſed it, and 
beak ee placed it in her boſom. 10 
| The tranſlation of the Bible into Engliſh was at this PEP oddly re- 
commended to the queen by one Rainsford, a Proteſtant, whom ſhe had 
releaſed, who implored her pity for four other priſoners, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Elizabeth, not diſpleaſed at the quaint idea, ſmiled and 
told him, that ſhe muſt firſt enquire of theſe captives whether or no they 
wiſhed to be releaſed. F Ther! 
Dr. Parker Many ſees were vacant; Camden an that, when the parliament met, 
— 8 there were but fourteen biſhops alive. For the primacy Dr. Parker was 
terbury. propoſed, a learned and pious clergyman, who had been chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and by her had been conjured to keep her daughter Elizabeth 
ſteady in point of religion. He had performed his truſt faithfully, and had 
with great peril pu the flames in the reign of Mary. It was not till 
the cloſe of 1559 * that he was placed in the ſee of Canterbury; nor was 
it then without real dooky: that he could be brought to accept that high 
ſation. At. 21 
Elizabeth Early in 1559 Elizabeth was es + by Oglethorpe, Bihep of Car- 
| une, the only one of Mary's prelates that would ſolemnize that rite for a 
queen who, they plainly perceived, meant to eradicate their religion from 
her realm. Two of thoſe prelates whom Edward VI. had conſecrated were 
indeed in the kingdom; but to have ſo awful a rite performed by a biſhop 
actually in office, it was thought, would have the beſt effect. The other 
prelates, having (moſt of them) changed their faith four times already, ſeem 
to have at length felt ſhame at the approach of a fifth apoſtacy. 

The parliament, which met in January, reſtored to the crown ꝗ the 
ſupremacy. of the church, the right of appointing biſhops, the firſt-fruits, 
and all the advantages which it enjoyed in the reign of Edward VI. It 
revived the ſtatutes which ſeparated all eccleſiaſtical matters from the pope's 
juriſdiction; and guarded, againſt too ſudden innovations, by reviving an 
carly law of Edward VI. made apainſt ſpeaking irreverently of the facra- 
ments, &c. 8 . $44 e eee ee repnbaed 
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Life of Archbiltop 11 Parker, p. 38; 60, 61. By Fea. a. P. 494; 499+ 
; 3 D'Ewes + Journ, p. 19. 
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The biſhops of Mary's appointment hotly oppoſed the regal ſupremacy, Cent. XVI. 
but in vain. The good Tonſtal of Durham, who had never dipped his — 
hands in blood, was not preſent; and great hopes were- entertained, from 
the known gentleneſs of his character, that he would join the new intereſt ; 
but, whether from conviction, or from a delicacy which repugned at a new 
change of principle, he choſe rather to reſign his ſee. 

The Roman Catholics ſubmitted not quietly to their deſtiny ; their prieſts preachin 
vented their reſentments in moſt uncharitable and diſreſpe&ful ſermons; and, _— he 
in conſequence, all performance of divine ſervice (unleſF licenſed) was 
ordered to ſtop, as had been enacted at each former change of national 
religion, | 
Another ſtep, ul on ſuch jungtures, followed the appointment of a A diſputa- 
conference at Weſtminſter-Abbey between the teachers of both religions. —— 8 
They met, and Dr. Horn, on the Proteſtant ſide, read a paper in ſupport 
of uſing the Engliſh tongue in divine ſervice, in anſwer to one which had 
been pronounced by Dr. Cole on the contrary ſide. 

There ſeems to have been nothing unfair in the management of the diſ- 

putation; but the Roman Catholics, finding a vaſt applauſe to attend the 

cloſe of Dr. Horn's arguments, and after . theirs only a gloomy ſilence, 

augured ill for their cauſe, and withdrew themſelves; proteſting againſt the 

bringing ſo ſolemn a matter as a national religion, before any tribunal un- 
authorized by a papal decree. The triumph, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, 

was loud on the part of the Proteſtant religion. | 

Soon after this the parliament. debated: on the Engliſh Liturgy. Its ad- The Engliſh 
miſſion was, oppoſed by the biſhops, and by Feckenham, Abbot of Weſt. gare FN e. 
minſter, upon the old ground of the ſuperior age and ſtability of the maſs, Es 
They were overpowered, and the act paſſed; but a proteſt was entered, 

ſigned by eight ſpiritual and nine temporal peers... By two other acts all 

religious houſes were annexed to the crown; and a power given to the 

queen, to exchange appropriated tithes for biſhop's lands. On the 8th of s 
May the houſe was diſſolved; and, on the ſame day, Whitſunday, the 

ſervice ® began to be read in Engliſh throughout the kingdom. 

The convocation had fat, but, as it ſhewed ſtrong ſymptoms of ditt. 

ſection to the new ſyſtem, E fent thither a 1 order that no 


* Stowe, p. 639. | 
Canons 
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Cent. XVI. canons ſhould. be formed. It obeyed; but Dr. Harpsfield, the prolocutor, 
vehement partizan of the old faith; drew up four propoſitions concerning 
the ſacrament, and the papal. right to govern all churches. Theſe were 
ſent to the Univerſities, and were ſigned by the. ſeniors. A fifth, which 
| condemned all conferences, unleſs ordered by the church, was not approved. 
Moderate The new queen was now as much employed in reſtraining the zeal burſt. 
gutes. ing forth from the friends of Proteſtantiſm as in guarding againſt its ene- 
mies. The exiles, during the Marian perſecution, had either ſought re- 
fuge in Scotlam where the moſt groſs ſcurrility and the wildeſt outrage 
had kept pace with reformation; or in the Low Countries, Geneva, or Swiſ- 
- ſerland, where the moſt rigid Calviniſm was preached, and the uncharitable 
doctrines of election and reprobation were univerſally acknowledged. 
Theſe, when on their return to England they found a moderate but ſhewy 
hierarchy, retaining a proportion of the habits and the ceremonies, as well | 
as the liturgy, of the deteſted Papiſts, could not. contain their zeal, but 
ſuffered.it to expand in effuſions [65] dangerous to government, and par- 
ticularly unpleaſant; to Elizabeth; who knew too well the connection between 
regal and eccleſiaſtical policy, not to diſcern that the ſupport of the church 
which ſhe had formed was neceſſary to the preſervation of the throne ſhe 
fat on. Accordingly, throughout the reign of that wiſe princeſs, we find 
her oppoſing with warmth, and ſometimes with deſpotic exertions, every 
effort made by thoſe who were ſtyled Puritans, and were numerous in 
rann to trench on her prerogative * as head of the church.” 
pate of During the year 1559 the oath of ſupremacy was tendered to the biſhops 
a 4 pre- of Mary's appointment, and all, except Kitchen of Landaff, refuſed it, 
5 and loſt their ſees. Heath, Tonſtal, and Thirlby, were treated with great 
kindneſs ; the former was exiled to his own eftate, where the queen fre- 
_ quently viſited him ; che other two lived at Lambeth with their hoſpitable 


c 8 [65] In an ineffectual remonſtrance from the Scottiſh to the Engliſh church, they ſay, 
What bas darkneſs to do with light? If ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets, have been 
badges of idolaters in the very act of their idolatry, why ſhould the preachers of Chriſtian 

liberty, . partake with che dregs of the Romiſh 

beaſt?? [Kzirn. Knox. 

g . : | friend 


3 
if 


: 
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fiend Archbiſnop Parker *. White and Watſon were ſullen, and were Cent. XVI. 
kept ſome time in confinement ; and the deteſtable Bonner ſpent the reſt WEIR 
of his days in priſon. © Of the other prelates, Chriſtopherſon, who was a . 
deep ſcholar, 'and Baine, lived undiſturbed in England; Pates, Scot, and 
Goldwell, were permitted to go abroad; but Feckenham, Abbot of Weſt- 
minſter, choſe to remain at home; and, being liberal and popular, paſſed. 
his life in pleaſure and credit. The Lord Morley and four knights, Engle- 
field, Peckham, Shelley, and Gage, left the kingdom. Moſt of the monks 
returned to the occupations of ſecular life ; and the num chiefly went 
abroad. Theſe ſeem to have been all the alterations which the change of 
religion operated on the fortunes of private perſons. - Not a drop of blood 
was ſpilt, nor one eſtate confiſcated: The number of prelates in England Number of | - 
who refuſed: to comply. with the reigning faith was fourteen; archdeacons, OY: 
twelve; heads of colleges, fifteen; Canons, fur: and of pariſh-prieſts. 
about eighty f. 
The queen about this time W a — viſitation of the nchen nn 
in England, and ſent injunctions ꝙ to be diſtributed in every pariſh, not ſitation. 
* unlike thoſe which. were ſent abroad early in the reign of Edward VI. By 
theſe prieſts were permitted, with ſome limitation, to marry; images were 
to be removed; the ſervice to be read in Engliſh ; proper habits for mini- 
ſters were directed; attendance at the pariſh- church was ordered; the ſu- 
premacy of the crown was aſſerted, but in a very moderate manner; and 
declared only to mean, that no foreign powers could have authority to 
guide the Engliſ church. Beſides theſe, the injunẽtions contained many leſs 
important regulations ; they recommended a peaceable carriage, and for- | 
bad all hard names, ſuch as * Heretic, Papiſt,” &c. &c. They ſeemed, Vas 
on the whole, calculated to compoſe. | differences z and to ſoſten chat acti + 
mony to which a change of worſhip muſt. naturally give riſe in the falling 
party. The places in the church, vacated by the recuſants, were filled 
up by conſcientious Proteſtants; and reformation proceeded, with a calm 
and n As to finiſh her truly important work. 
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| Cent. XVI. The high-commiſfion court, which gradually became an evil of the feſt 


bene At the cloſe of 2599," — the: really didideor and un- 
conccrno milling! Marhew Parkev te the ee of Cancerdury *, and of fikeen other | 


' Retarn of j nh engregaicn, Sodieg 


Firſt c. magnitude, ſprung: up from that act which allotted the fupremacy to the 


mens of quan; as it permitted her to delegate that ſupyemacy to perſons whom 
cog ſhe ſhould approve. Henry VIII. had done this by appointing a vice- 
court. gerent, but it was now thought better to lodge that great power in the hands 
of a minture of laity and of divines. The firft high- commiſſion for the 

province of York was truſted to the Earls of Shrewſbury amd Derby, along 

with others ; they were directed to make the viſitation ; © to diſperſe the 

| royal injunctions among the people; to examine, and, if neceſſary, to cen 

ſure and proceed by eccleſiaſtical law againſt them. This power allotted 0 

luymen was thought an uneommon ſtretch of the prerogative. The com- 
miſſioners were alſo empowered to allot penſions to ſuch prieſts 23 choſg 

to reſign, rather than conform to the now doctrine. This was a humane 


regulation, but bad no precedent; fince former. changes had ver 
turned the men of conſcience out to ſtarve. | 


— 


prelates, was performed in form [66] at Lambeth chapel. 


TT anne ang . K 
| | Norm. e Pte 5 dig 


- [46] hep Barnes mains to reſcue ae, Randal invented 
by. one Neale, a chaplain, of Bonner, and now totally loſt in oblivion, viz, that inſtead of a 
chapel they al met in the Nags Head Tavern in Cheapfide,, and conſecrated one another 

in a very upceremonious Hyle. He clearly refutes the tory, and brings as a witneſs a very 
old Earl of Nottingham, who was EINE at the chapel of Lambeth when the eon- 
ſocration was performed. ane IHisr or NZTOaNATIOR. 

Notwithitanding the clearing away of Aneta mbh. yet two objections, thrown in 


the way of the biſhops by their Popiſh antagoniſts, appeared. to, them, ſo- forcible, that they 
applied to parliament, and were confirmed in che ir ſees about ſeven years after their con- 


ſecration. Theſe were the doubts: : 


„ 


not 5 re - inſtated. 


2. The conſecration ſhould karve blk 3 according to the dĩrections of the ſtatute 
anno 25 Henry VIII. and not to King Edward's form, which had been legally repealed. 


under Mary and not reſtored. [His r. or Puxtrans. 
* Hiſt, of Ref, vol. ii. p. 373. 
| „ 
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Mary, and regained their charter [67], and a church in Auſtin Friars, "WY 
which their deſcendnts ſtill enjoy. A ſet of French emigrants at the ſame 
time recovered a church in Threadneedle-ſtreet *. 


To ſettle the religion of the nation, to tranſlate the Scripenres into 
Engliſh, and to regulate the eccleſiaſtical courts, were great objects; and 
\ theſe the new conſtellation of biſhops, immediately after their appoint- 
| ment, earneſtly endeavored to compaſs f. And firſt, while they were 
reviſing the articles deſigned for the Engliſh church, they prepared a ſhort 
profeſſion of faith, which was ordered to be given out from the pulpit by 
every pariſh prieſt. 

In the articles ſome alterations were made; in that reſpecting the Lord's Articles re- 
Supper a very long refutation of the real preſence? is left out, in lieu of —_— 
which it is only ſaid, that the body of Chriſt is given and received in a 
ſpiritual manner; and the means by which it is received, is faith.“ This 
gentle method of denying that important tenet was probably meant to 
leave an opportunity for moderate Roman Catholics to join the reformed 
communion. At leaſt this reaſon is more charitable and probable than 
that which has been ſuppoſed by ſome, vie. that in their hearts theſe prelates 
approved of tranſubſtantiation F. 

The tranſlation of the Bible [68] was allotted to various bee Wil- 
lam Alley, Biſhop of Exeter, undertook the Pentateuch. Richard Davis, 


Biſhop 


| to requeſt a reſtoration of the privileges torn from them by the unfeeling Cent. XVI. 
1 


— 
NOTES. 


[67] Elizabeth at firſt objected to admit a congregation with a foreign head. On 
which they depoſed John Alaſco, and choſe for their protector . Biſhop of London, 
which ſatisfied the queen. [Nzat. 

[68] A retroſpe& in this place to ths waiting attempts to render the Bible legible in 
Engliſh may not be thought improper. The firſt tranſlation was that of J. Wickliffe, about 


the year 1360. Printing was not then known, but ſeveral MS. copies of it exiſt in publi 
Ubraries. 


A verſion by Johan de Treviſa was leſs fortunate, we know of no copies rianlnleg. - 
The firſt printed Engliſh Bible we owe to William Tindal, affifted by Miles Coverdale 
afterwards Biſhop of Exeter. As theſe reformers had little money, it was printed abroad, 
% s | | on 2 
„ Hiſt. of Puritans, vol. i. p. 165. + Hiſt. of Ref vol. ii. p. 375. f Ibid. p. 376. 
Nn 2 


of the Bible. 
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Cent, XVI. Biſhop of It. David's „and Edwin Sandys of Worceſter, went on, the firſt to 

Name! of the Book of Kings, the ſecond to the end of Chronicles. From thence to 

tranſlators Job tlie Tignature is R. P. G. Biſhop Bentham, of Litchfield, tranſlated the 

Pfalms.; the Proverbs are marked A. P. and Solomon's Song, A. P. E. 

' Thenee to © Lamentations” were given to Robert Horn, Biſhop of Winton ; 
Ezekiel and Daniel to Biſhop Bentham ; Grindal, Biſhop of London, pro- 
ceeded on to Malachi ; 'the t ne 269 as far as che Book of en fell 


7 

; { ; 1 f 
* 5 3 An 13% | 

4 * 4 9 . 5 
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4 17510 Sant eee | NOTES. ; 

om vile paper, with n types; but the zeal of Biſhop: Tonſtal and of Sir Thomas: 
A More, who bought up the whole impreſſion i in order to deſtroy it, ſupplied the needy un- 
1 dertakers with the means of printing a more correct and creditable edition in 1530. This, 
too, was almoſt entirely purchaſed by i its enemies, and committed to the flames ; a fate 

which overtook the tranſlator ; who, after printing'a third edition of the Bible without the 

Apoerypha, and preparing a fourth, was ſeized in Flanders, and burnt at a ſtake, The 
| book, however, went on under the care. of John Rogers, afterwards Mary's proto-martyr, 

who made a verſion of the Apocrypha, and, beſides comparing the tranſlation of the Scrip- 

" ture with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, added prefaces and notes from Luther's 
Bible. As Rogers took the name of Thomas Matthews when he dedicated this copy to 

Henry VIII. in 1537, this ts commonly called Marthew:s's Bible.) It was printed at Ham- 

burgh ; and licence was obtained for its being publiſhed in England, by the prelates Cran- 

mer, Latimer, and Shaxton. , Archbiſhop. Cranmer reprinted this edition in London by 

authority, after Dr. Coverdale had reviſed it. This was called Cranmer's Bible,” and had 

an uncommon ſeries of good and bad fortune. After having been ordered by Henry VIIT. 

in 1549, to be ſet out and read in every pariſh church, the capricious prince, in 1542, 
prohibited the peruſal of it. Edward VI.*eltored it in 1550, and it aftewards ſhared. the 

fate of the religion it was meant to elucidate. _ 

'The Geneva Bible was printed in 1560, by Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampfon, Cole, 
Whittingham, and Knox, all refugees at that ſober town for their religion. As the minds 
ol the editors were embittered by perſecution, and as they bad been hoſpitably received in 
a diſtri& where no ceremonies were allowed, and where religion was ſuppoſed to demand 
_ ſeverity of countenance and ſternneſs of manners, it cannot be matter of wonder that the 

notes accompanying the text of this Bible ſhould favor the auſtere doctrines of Puritaniſm. 


Aer thiscams Tt Great Englits Bible,” or * Bibep's Bible, ſpoken of bereafier..., | 


Concerning this publication Mr. Walpole mentions a ſtrange circumſtance. © The large 
G at the head of the fuſt chapter of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, repreſents a naked Leda, 
with a ſwan, as ſhocking in point of indecency as can be imagined ; and ſtill more fo in 
point of impropriety, as it makes part of ſo awful a word.” Mr, W. ſuppoſes that the 
letter was intended for one of Ovid's books, and was miſplaced by an ignorant printer. 
It was  fortnnate for. the epiſcopalians that this circumſtance was not diſcovered by che 
— adverſaries to this Particular verſion of the Bible. 
to 
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to the ſhare of Barlow, Biſhop of Chicheſter ; and the reſt of it to Park- Cent. XVI. 
hurſt, Biſhop of Norwich, The Goſpels, Acts, and Epiſtles to the Romans 
became Engliſh by the care of Richard Cox, Biſhop of Ely ; the Epiſtles to 

the Corinthians are marked G. G. The names of the tranſlators go no 

farther. 

The rules by which the tranſlators governed r during this truly Their regu- 
important enterprize, appear to have been the ſame as thoſe to which a _ 
later body of divines, employed in the reign of James I. on the ſame work, 
were ſubjected. Each biſhop took what aſſociates he pleaſed in the diſtrict 
of Scripture allotted to his care. Every ſection, when tranſlated, was com- 
municated to the whole body, and compared with other tranſlations before it 
was adopted. And every care was employed to mark all the parts with the 
names of thoſe who had undertaken them. The work, great as it was, 
ſeems to have been completed within two . ſince the firſt edition of 
that Bible came out in 1561. G 
The eccleſiaſtical canons formed a taſk not ſo eafily or ſo ſoon accom- Canons 
pliſhed. They were not publiſhed until 1571 ; nor then were they looked formed: 
upon by thoſe who ſtudy the rights of hierarchy as complete; as there were 
no penitentiary canons, nor rules for the SIS of the church by 
churchmen. 

The years 1559 and 1 560 brought home to England great numbers of Exiles re- 
Proteſtants who had fled to various foreign parts during the Marian perſe- 2x 
cution. Among theſe deſtitute fugitives there ſubſiſted the moſt acrimo- 
nious diſpures. Thoſe who had reſided at Frankfort had, after the ſevere 
conteſt in 1555 (ſee before, p. 259), maintained the regular epiſcopal 
worſhip as ſet forth in the Liturgy of Edward VI. ; while others, retreat- 
ing to Geneva, where they converſed with Calvin, and were inſtructed by 
John Knox, grew every year more intractable in points which, though 
feemingly indifferent, were in their eyes important to ſalvation, The 
epiſcopal veſtments; the dreſs, and particularly the ſurplice of the inferior 
clergy ; together with the tippet and the corner cap“, were objects of de - 
teſtation in the eyes of theſe hyper-reformers ; and the violent ſpirits among 
them not only dogmatically refuſed all communion with thoſe prieſts who- 


®* Strype, vol. i. p. 416. | a 
* c conformed 
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Cent. XVI. conformed to the rules ſet out by authority, but ſometimes proceeded with 
. blameable en 169] f in 
| their faces. 


In Elizabeth, whoſe ſentiments [70] with reſpect to the rival reli 
gions, Proteſtantiſm and Popery, were always problematical , and who 
appears to have wiſhed to bring the public worſhip as near as poſſible to 
Puritans that of the Roman Catholic church, ſuch dogmas excited a ſteady averſion; 
Elizabeh, Which was much heightened when ſhe found that the reliſh which the Pu- 
| ritans, for ſo we muſt now name them, entertained for political liberty, was 
s ſtrong as was their diſlike to any eccleſiaftical reſtraints. Thus her in · 
clination and her intereſt united to make her guard [71] againſt them. 

'NOTES. 
Ts Religious books, with ſingular title pages, entered with the Puritans ; and the term 
e ballet or ballad,” was indiſcriminately applied to ſacred and prophane poems. There 
was * A Ballet of Alexander and Campaſpe, and * A Ballet of Four Commandments,” ex- 


trafted from the ten. * A Ballet of the 17th Chapter of the 24 Booke of Kynges, and a 
ballet or interlude of the Cruel Debtor. They publiſhed likewiſe, © The Waylinges of the 
. wyth Epigrammes.“ Thus the argument begins: 
| * Hieruſalem is juſtly plagued, 
And left diſconſolate ; 
The queene of townes, the prince of realmes, 
| f Deveſted of her ſtate- | 
of (50) Elizabeth loved the pop of the Rowith ſervice 3 the retained fn her churck orndi- 
nances ſome of thoſe veſtments which her brother Edward had diſmiſſed ; ſhe expunged from 
the Litany, From the tyranny. of the Biſhop of Rome, and all his deteſtable enormities, 
Good Lord deliver us!* There appeared in her chapel, an altar, a crucifix, and lighted tapers ; 
copes and rich garments were ftill uſed by her prieſts and fingers, and the Knights of the 
Garter adored her altar ; a ceremony diſuſed by her brother Edward. She has been known 
| 0 call ont from her cloſet to her chaplain, in the midſt of a ſermon, to defilt from con- 
demning the fign of the croſs 3 ſhe openly thanked one of her divines for preaching on behalf 
of the real preſence ; ſhe hated that the clergy ſhould marry; and, but for Cecil, would have 
forbad them; ſhe was an enemy to ſermons; Two preachers,” the ſaid, © were enough for 
- county. [HzrLyn. 
On the other hand, he is faid to have ſeverely reprimanded : a clergyman for placing 
| before her at church a ritual ornamented with paintings of ſaints, and other illuminatione. 
11711 Elizabeth probably dreaded the puritan intereſt the more, fince, for reaſons only to 
be drawn from-the crooked policy of courts, her moſt entruſted miniſters, Cecil, Dudley, 


Walſingham, and particularly her favorite, Effex, had ſucceſſively entered into cloſe con- 
nections with that rigid party. 


* Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p. 460. 


FO 


4 Heylyn, p. 124. 
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For this purpoſe ſhe eauſed a ſtatute, enjoining uniformity of worſhip, to be Cent. XVI. 
enacted, and firiftly put in execution; and it was the dread of this party 
great power which made her fupport the high- commiſſion court; and even 
indulge it, in a diſtant year (1583), with powers not far beneath thoſe 
which her ſiſter Mary had borrowed on a fimilar occaſion from the Spaniſh 
Inquiſition. 
By the ſtatute of uniformity 8 and paſſed April 8, 1559, 
power was given to the queen, with the advice of her metropolitan, &c. 
to ordain and publiſh ſuch farther ceremonies and rites, as may be for 
the advancement of God's glory,” &c. &c. And fo determined was Eli- 
zabeth to poſſeſs this power, that ſhe told“ Archbiſhop Parker that ſhe 
would not have paſſed the act without it had been granted to her. | 
It was early in 1 560 that Pope Pius IV. who had ſucceeded to the ab- pope Pius 


ſurdly-haughty Paul, made more than one attempt to lead Elizabeth to- emp a 


reconcilia- 
wards a reconciliation. But the criſis was paſt; ſhe was ſettled in a ra- tion. 


tional ſyſtem of policy, which admitted no foreign interference either in 
religion or ſtate ; 3. his nuncios were not even permitted to reach the ſhores 
of England. 

Nor was ſhe mere Gipse un lien to the foliciations. prefied on her by 
the Roman Catholic powers of Europe in favor of their Engliſh brethren. 

It was. an age of bigotry and perſecution ; and although capital puniſh- 

ment on a religious account had been very rarely inflicted by the Proteſtant 

governments, yet the penalties on reading maſs were enacted to be, for the 

firſt offence, loſs of goods, baniſhment for the ſecond, for the third, death. Pre. g. 
Surely too ſevere an ordinance againſt a perſon who probably might act from verel treat» 

conſcience, . and have in his opinions neither mutiny nor treaſon. f. Yet , 

n e ee eee che acrid ſpirit of the times permit to be 

modified. 

A Declaration of Faith, to be made by all divines on taking poſſeſſion 4 Sts. 
of their benefices, and on certain holidays every year, was publiſhed about tion of faith, 
this time. It gave diſguſt to the ſtricter part of the returned exiles ;. and, The puri- 
as the chief part of the erudition which the Proteſtant elergy- could boaſt * diſguſt- 
ſubſiſted among thoſe exiles, learning was at ſo-low an ebb in England, that, 


— — | 
* Hiſt. of Puritans, vol. i. p. 140. + Collier's-Eccl. Hiſt. vob i. P 468. 
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Gus XVI. had note few of them, ſuch as G Parkhurſt, Sandys, Pilki „ 
uc rindal, ys, ngton *, 


and others, laid their ſcruples for a while to ſleep, there would have been 
great difficulty in filling the vacant ſees, and livings, with decent incumbents. 

In conſequence of this ſcarcity of preachers, Archbiſhop Parker, when 
in 1561 he viſited his dioceſe, found a great deficiency both of loyalty 
and literature, among his parochial clergymen ; moſt of them being either. 
ignorant mechanics or deſigning maſs-prieſts. The declaration in favor of 
the ſupremacy, and the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, preſented for ſub- 
ſcription to each clergyman, in ſome part remedied the firſt of theſe evils f; 
and, to prevent the increaſe of the laſt, the archbiſhop directed that no 


more mechanics or tradeſmen ſhould be ordained, He then proceeded at. 


leiſure to appoint the chapters of the n the — Kc. to be read in 


churches each day during the year. g. : 


Unfortunately, in this very appointment the ee found a e 


— Apocrypha, which they held [72] not admiſſible as ſcripture, 


was included . And this, with the graver objections againſt the habits; 


_ &c. forced the biſhops to admit pluraliſts, non-reſidents, civil lawyers $, 


&c. to populous benefices ; while men of real piety and ſound learning [73], 
ready and even eager to do their duty, ſtood by ſtarving and idle, from 
the great misfortune of being ſettered by petulant, though unfeigned [74], 
ſeruples on their own ſide,” and unkind bars on that of the epiſcopali | 
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1751 The Apecryotia (from Aae to hide, becauſe its original is obſcure) ſeems 


not to have met with admiffon in any reformed church except that of Esgland. The 


Council of Trent, however, allowed fix of its books to be canonical. And its merits, 
© bath in point * hiſtorical WO, and keen leſſons of morality, are ſurely not in- 


 confiderable. . 
[7 31 The Dede could rd but lite 7. to che "LY At Oxford there were 


| but Humphreys, Kingſmill, and Samplon, who were counted good preachers, and they 


4 +1". were all Puritans. | [His r. or Paras. 
2270 g {; [24] Trifling as fuch FUR may in this nnn age appear, we cannot help 


| lamenting that they ſhould have reduced to poverty the venerable Miles Coverdale, once 
Biſhop of Exeter, and the next tranſlator of the Bible after Wickliffe, and the indefati- 
"gable and entertaining martyrologiſt, John Fox. Neither of theſe would accept of ſee or 
 _ © Hiſt. of Pur. p. 142, I + Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 77. 

t Ibid. p. 84. | $ Hiſt, of Pur, vol. i. p. 175. 
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In 1562 the convocation aſſembled, and, after a cloſe examination, re- Cent. XVI. 
duced- the Articles of Faith, from 42 to 39. No very effential alteration YT 
was made in the general doctrine by this decree. 


At the ſame aſſembly a very warm attack was made on the 10 the Convocation 
tippet, and the cornered cap. It failed however; but the kneeling at the — 
ſacrament, the croſs in baptiſm, and the uſe of organs, were ſaved only cerning ce- 
by the caſting vote; ſo powerful was the Puritan intereſt even in the * 
ſtrongeſt hold of epiſcopac y. | | 

The plague, which ravaged the W and country of England 
during 1563, ſeems to have turned away the attention of the people from 
polemic matters to the more immediate duty of ſelf-preſervation. 

In 1564 [7/5] it appears, by a report found among the MSS. f of the 
ſecretary Cecil, that nothing could exceed the variety of methods in which 
divine ſervice was performed in places diſtant from the capital. Some 
miniſter in a ſurplice, fays this obſerver, © ſome without; ſome with a 
ſquare cap, ſome with a round cap, ſome with a button cap, and ſome 
in a found hat:; ſome in ſcholat s cloaths, and ſome in others. 

This criminal indifference could not expect toleration. Acconditgly, in dern. 
2565, the Archbiſhop; of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, ſingled out two fg =: Ox- 
of the moſt celebrated non-conformiſts in Oxford, Thomas Sampſon, Dean prefled. 
of Chriſt-Cliurch, and Dr. Lawrence Humphreys, prefident of Magdalen 
college. Theſe had been exiles, and were men of ſenſe and learning. 

They wiſhed to retain: their paſts, and offered, what they thought, rea- 
ſonable ſubmiſſions. Still however they would not wear the veſtments-: 
For, ſaid they with cautious ſubtlety, n Seger, * cornered 


: Tay ES: " We. 
” 9 


NOTES. Bos 
| axxo ˙ apr teds The gest old Coed 
died almoſt in want; but Fex obtained a prebend at Sarum, and, by the | good-natare of 
the biſhop, was permitted to enjoy it without any duty which might demand the inveſtment 
of chat fatal eincture. [His r. or Pus. 
175 Paltilence, death, and poverty, all aflified London in 2564; the laft being cauſed 
dy a temporary ſtoppage of the Flemiſh trade. The then unaccounted for Aurora Borealis 
frighted the populace; the Thames, too, having been frozen, a ſudden thaw produced 
foods, which e eee -f «901 4 0G [Horten Eo. 
b e I Life of Abp. N. Parker, p. 152. ; 
Vol II. Oo cap, 
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Cent. XVI. cap, à thing apparently of ſmall importance, who knows how ſoon we 
OR” might be ordered to ſhave our crowns'*?* Impreſſed by this train of rea- 
ſdning, they ſpurned the inſidious cap, loſt their benefices, and retired to 
obſcurity ; from which Dr. Humphreys emerged ten years after, and ſub- 
- mitted to wear the edu in a — 2 inferior ſtation _ that which he 
had quitted. 
And at Lon- Soon after this, the Ia ha were Sehe tied; and 
18 Mr. Thomas Cole, a prieſt, dreſſed in the ſour- cornered- cap, the tippet, 
and the ſcholar's' gown, being ſet before them, they were aſked, Whether 
they would agree to dreſs like him? Great, ſays Mr. Neal, © was the 
- _ anguiſh and diſtreſs of thoſe miniſters ;* they exclaimed, with unutterable 
horror, we ſhall be killed in our ſouls for this pollution of our's f! 
This conflict between conſcience and intereſt laſted ſome hours; at length 
ſixty· one out of an hundred agreed to wear the deteſted dreſs, and the reſt 
were ſuſpended- — — but * owe eee allowed: to n 
| N eee er reit c N hie 
Puritan The ice was now {kid and * be followed.” One froke 
| ore 5 Glenced every Puritan preacher. The licences for performing divine ſervice 
were at once withdrawn from every clergyman, and were reſtored to none, 
unless to ſuch as agreed to ſign a declaration of conſormit y: 
It were needleſs to mention the diſtreſs to wllichi tlũs fweeping edict drove 
the Puritan divines. Thoſe whoſe conſciences prompted them to fuffer 
every extreme, rather than wear the cornered-cap, betook themſelves to 
various ways of living. Some became phyficians, ſome lawyers, and ſome 
private chuplains. Many went to Scotland, and others returned dach to his 
aſylum beyond the Channel. 
Cambridge, which abounded, as well as her ſiſter Oxford, with non- 
| conformiſts, exerciſed a right derived-from Pope Alexander VI. of licenſing 
twelve preachers, independent of epiſcopal examination, and oddly enough 
| conſtituted the father of Ceſar Borgia, a patron of Puritan div ines T. The 
primate debated this right, but in vain. The Univerſity attempted, how- 
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colleges wrote to Cecil, their chancellor, and expreſſed; the univerſal de- Cent. XVI. 
teſtation of that enormity. But he was impenetrable, and the heads * ſub- a 
mitted. 

The year 1 866 produced a complete ſeparation between the church of Separation 
England and the Puritan ſociety. Many pamphlets had been pnbliſhed by uasfeemth- 
the non-conformiſts in defence of their opinion ; and, as mildneſs of man- church of 
ners, and delicacy of ſtyle, were not always attended to in the 16th cen- ä 


- tury, their home ſtrokes, couched in provoking and perhaps ſcurrilous 


language, drew upon them a ſevere injunction from the ſtar- chamber; pro- 
hibiting, on pain of three month's. —— the . of any 
treatiſe © againſt the queen's injunctions f. ” 

Forbidden thus to move the tongue or the os in defence of their opi- 
nions, the aggrieved non-conformiſts met and determined to have divine 
ſervice of their own, ſince they could not conſcientiauſly join in that of the 
epiſcopalians. Some of them, it appears, affected with the dignity of the 
_ Engliſh Liturgy, propoſed to preſerve as much of it as poſſible, amputating 
only the diſeaſed parts; but that propoſal was over-ruled, and the book of 
ſervice uſed at Geneva was appointed to be the model 4. 

In 1567 this plan was brought into practice; and, as a beginning, 
Plumber's Hall & was hired by the Puritans, on pretence of celebrating a 
wedding, but really that they might enjoy a whole day's prayers and ſer- 
mons. They met, to the number of 100, but were ſurrounded and led to Their meet- 
priſon by the ſheriffs of London. Eight of the chief among them were =—_ 
examined before the Biſhop of London. Their anſwers to his queſtions 
were more ſtout than reſpe&ful, and, as there were no ſigns of conciliation, - 
twenty-four of them were ſent to priſon, and continued there a conſiderable 
time. Letters were, however, ſent || to theſe ſuffering brethren to en- 
courage them to perſeverance, the energy of whoſe meaning r com- 


penſated for their r t in ſenſe and delicacy [76]. 
f The 


f 


NOTES. 


[76] In ons of db we read the following expreion, * Let us not difemble, 2s fome , 
do, to ſave their pigs, but be valiant for the truth.” Another ends thus: © Yours to com- 
- I , | mand 
* Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 194. + Ibid. p. 222, f Hiſt. of. Pur, vol, i. p. 230. 
5 Life of Abp. Grindal, p. 315. 0 {| Hiſt, of Pur. vol. i. p. 246, 247. 
8 0 2 i 
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2 Tube Biſhops" Bible e, which was publiſhed 3 in 1568, was intended to 
The vihope? Suntorald-that of Geneva, which was now in general uſe ; but tended to 
Bible pub: Puritaniſm both in church and ſtate ſo vue by i its ere — it was . | 
"OF: » Ae een A Door 
- The brnaments to the eee coftly — curious. There was 
©: « map; of ithe Land of Canaan, and another of the journeys made by Jeſus 
cmi and bis apoſtles.” There were ſome engravings, ſome — 
and delineations of the arms belonging to Cranmer, and Parker [77]. 
Inſolence of The llneſs/ of Elizabeth in 1568, who was with juſtice ſtyled the bulwark 
ths Roman of the Proteſtant religion, gave active ſpirits to the Roman Catholics, who 
At, began now to recollect a prophecy which intimated, that the length of their 
_ adverſary's reign would be only twelve years. Encouraged by this, and by 
. bull of -excommunication hurled by the indignant Pius (in which the 
queen is ſtyled ( an uſurper and a vaſſal of iniquity,” is depoſed, and all na- 
tions are encouraged” to invade her dominions); they ſhewed uncommon 
figns of diſafſection. In Lancaſhire churches were ſhut up. by force, and 
the” Popiſh ritual »publicly-uſed. -+ For theſe outrages ſeveral gentlemen 
- were examined by "commiſſioners, and many bound to their good beha- 
es one OY two * Curpes * wy r 195426: IE 


| N 1 * — 5 i 1104 , DT 15 ” . 3 ve) a 


— — 


nene l n wen P39 
8 FOTO Fon Norks. 8 n 
adit in th Det CEE truth, but 
utterly deteſtech whole Antrighriſt, head, body, and tail.“ Another letter, writzen by one 
Lever, declares the wriger's determination, let what will happen, nejiher to wear the ſquare | 
cap 1 nor ſyrplice, becauſe they tended neither to decency nor edification.” [His x. or Pur. 
[77] Decorations of this kind could not allure the Puritan reader from the ſevere 
farcaſms, both'on church and fate, with which the political Scripture of Geneva abounded. 
The note on Exodus, chap. xv. verſe 19, Which allows of diſobedience to regal authority; 
' that on 2d Chron. chap. 19, verſe 16, which cenſnres Aſa for Ropping ſhort in his work, 
when he contented himſelf with depoſing his mother, and not putting her to death; and 
that on Rev. chap. ix. verſe 3, wherein thelocuſts which come out of the ſmoke are in- 
terpreted to be * falſe teacher®, worldly ſubtle, prelates, with monks, friars, cardinals, pa- 
_ triarchs, archbiſhops, biſhops, doQors, batchelors, maſters,” &c. &c. beſides numbers more, 
equally directed againſt all eftablifhments, civil and ecclefiaftical, were not to be found in 
the Biſhops? Bible ; re or an engraving, were but indifferent ſubſtitutes for 
. 
© # Hitt, of Pur. vol. i. p. 250. Foy + Strype's * a; p. 541. 9 
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ſo full of Roman Catholics, that their viſitor, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Cent. XVI. 
was forced, in 1569, to break down the gates “, in order to enter that he ö 
might purge theſe ill affected ſacieties. 

Nothing of great importance ſeems to have illuſtrated the eccleſiaſtical 
annals of England until the year 1571, except, indeed, the bold lectures of 
a Mr. Thomas Cartwright of Cambridge, a man of learning and elo - Objection⸗ 
quence ; who, beſides the uſual ſcruples of the Puritans, added his private Cann tigh. 
objections. The care of burying the dead did not,” he ſaid, belong to 
the miniſterial office, more than to the reſt of the church. In giving names 
to children, he thought, that © paganiſm ſhould be avoided, as well as the 


names and offices of Chriſt.” Theſe and other propoſitions, more petulant, 


perhaps, than dangerous or intelligible, cauſed their publiſher to be ſilenced, 
and expelled the univerſity. A ſhorter but not ſo candid a method of 
appreciating the merit of his doctrines, as that of a public conference ; 
in which n. offered to engage with any man of polemic learn- 
ing f. 

In 1571, Mr. Strickland, an ancient parliament-man , moved the Succeſs of 
houſe, that © the Common- prayer Book might be altered, and many ſuper- — ve 
ſtitions removed.“ The courtiers ſaid, that this motion trenched on the — the 
prerogative ; and the queen fent for him and diſcharged him from attending * 
in parliament. But finding that this prohibition had given great offence, 
the cautious Elizabeth withdrew it; and Strickland proceeded with his mo- 

A but without ſuceeſs [78]. 

The ſeſſion did not, however, finiſh wan an addreſs to the queen for 
a reformation of the church; which had no more effe& on Elizabeth than 
that of a reverend Puritan, Mr. Gilbert Alcock, who, at the ſame junc- 


ture, petitioned the convocation on behalf of the ſilenced — 


— 
NOTES. 


[78] On this occaſion a committee attended on Archbiſhop Parker. « Will you not 
leave theſe things to your biſhops?” ſaid he. No!” anſwered Peter Wentworth, a ſturdy 
non-conformiſt, © by the faith I bear to God, we will paſs nothing before we underſtand it; 
thru OP r mee FO No! make you Popes who liſt, we will make you 
none. [His r. or Pur, 

Life of Abp. Grindal, p. 133. + Clarke's Life of Carvwright, p. 18. | 
: m D'Ewes's Journal, p. 156, 157. 
The 
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Cen. XVI; The parliament had not neglected, during its ſitting, to guard againſt 
— the admiſſion of any bull from Rome; it had even declared thoſe who 
: might introduce an Agnes Dei, a Crucifix, or any relique- conſecrated by 
| the Pope, guilty of a premunire. 
The town of Northampton abounding with Puritans, two numerous 
ſocieties of a religious kind were formed there and in the neighborhood. 
| In theſe at firſt there was nothing remarkable, except that the lectures 
Propheſy- pronounced at one of them were called © propheſyings,” from a ſcripture-text 
"= OJ oddly applied. It vas not long before they were looked nies nurſeries 
| for Puritan preachers. 

Before the cloſe of 1571, the good ad learned John "Hy Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, ended his life; he was born in 1521, had been an exile during 
the reign of Mary. He was compared to Bellarmine as to excellence in 
polemic writing; and his Apology' for the church of England is greatly 
eſteemed, and was tranſlated into Greek by an Engliſh lady, and publiſhed 

at Conſtantinople. He had a vaſt memory, and could, after once reading 
it over, repeat by heart any one of his own long ſermons *. 

Mr. David Whitehead died nearly at the ſame time; an eminent, and, 
as Mr. Neale ſtyles him, a molt heavenly profeſſor of divinity f.“ Eliza- 
beth honored him for living a batchelor [79], and preſſed him to accept 
the ſee of Canterbury. He approved not the ſquare cap, but lived by 

4 preaching in private families. a 

Wim of the In 1572, two bills, which were levelled at rites and ceremonies, and 
| bow = mhang meant to bring the Puritans ſpontaneouſly back to church, by complying 
checked by with their chief requeſts, gave great offence to the ruling powers. They 
the queen. ene ſent up to the queen by the commons, with a petition in the uſual 

NOTES. | 
[79] « I like thee the better, ſaid the capricious queen one day to the ſturdy Puritan? 
Whitehead, that thou liveſt unmarried.“ In troth, Madam,“ *© replied he, bluntly, * and 

I like you the wor/e for the ſame cauſe.” Whitehead had a great memory, which aſſiſted 

him much in diſputation. | ___ [Bacon's ArorRHTAHIOUSV. 

In 1572 died alſo, at Mechlin, to which place his religion had cauſed him to retire, Dr. 
John Clement, an eminent phyſician, and a man of great learning. After having been 
tutor to Sir Thomas More's children, he became Greek profeſſor at Oxford. His wife, 
Margaret, who had been bred up by Sir T. More, was as learned as himſelf, [Alx Ix. 


* 


Gminger, vol. i. p. 209. + Hiſt, of Pur, vol. i. p. 278. 
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humble ſtrain, that ſhe would not be offended,” &c. &c. But ſhe ſent to Cent, XVI. 
tell them, * that ſhe diſliked both, and never returned them. The ſtout 
Puritan, Wentworth, roſe and ſpoke againſt a proceeding fo deſpotic, and * 8 
he was ſent to the Tower *. . 
Indifferent as the ſucceſs of this attempt had been, the non-conformiſts, 
finding no hopes from the favor of the queen, or her biſhops, determined 
again to apply to the commons. Accordingly two of their moſt eminent 
teachers, Field and Wilcox, preſented an © Admonition' to the lower houſe 
concerning the needful reformation of the church, and the condemnation [80] 
of ceremonies. Thomas Cartwright, juſt returned from exile, ſeconded 
the remonſtrance. The parliament neglected them, and the court im- 
priſoned them. Indeed a repetition of this adventure compriſes moſt 
of Queen Elizabeth's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The ſame perpetual oppo- 
ſition on the Puritan's ſide againſt the cap, the ſurplice, and the organ; the 
ſame pertinacity in retaining each on that of the conformiſts. But the 
Puritans engaged to a great diſadvantage, as the ſecular arm was always 
ready to ſecond the ſtroke of the epiſcopalian [31]. 


NOTES. 


[80] Every petition esd by Puritans offered irs mite towards the -abolition of 
church muſic. The laſt-mentioned production is accompanied by a confeffion, which avers, 
that they do not object to the plain ſinging of pfalms, but that they abhor the toſſing the 
pſalms from one fide to the other, with the interminglement of organs. [His r. or Pur, 
{81} On theſe occaſions the judges ſometimes permitted their vivacity to outrun that 
grave caution which, in the eighteenth century, is thought neceſſary in a character ſo high 
and ſo important, The lord chief juſtice, and other judges, examined Mr. White, a 
citizen of London, as follows; * 
I. C. J. Who is this ? | 
Priſoner, White, an't pleaſe your honor. 
L. C. J. Ay! White, as black as the devil! | | ä | 
Priſoner. Not ſo, my lord. One of God's children, | 80 
. We find the ſame eminent perſon proceeding Wn: | an . 
T. C. J. Thou art a rebel. | | - 
' Priſoner. Not ſo, my lord—a true ſubjet. | 81 ? 
LCF Taikd Ate Got dah er a-iryiabel; 7 | 
The lord chief juſtice being modeſtly reprimanded by the priſoner for this 3 exceſs 
of language, defended himſelf by ſaying, * that he might ſwear in a matter of charity,” 
[His r. or Pur. 


* Life of Abp. M. Parker, p. 394: TI. 
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Cent. XVI. This undetermined contention muſt have hurt the intereſt of religion in 
* general, if the picture which follows bears any likeneſs to the original it 
—＋ of the means to copy: The churchmen heaped up many benefices on themſelves, 


times. 


Frenzy of a 


fanatic, 


and reſided at none, neglecting their cures. Among the laity there was 
little devotion 3 the Lord's day greatly prophaned, and little obſerved ; the 


common prayers not frequented; ſome lived without any ſervice of God at 


all; many were mere heathens and atheiſts. The queen's own court a har- 


bor for epicures and atheiſts, and a kind " lawleſs plats becauſe it ſtood 


in no pariſh *.* 
In 1593, the 8 inſanity of Pies ae a mad EN who 
had been accounted a Puritan, ſtirred up additional troubles for the ſect. 


Fancying himſelf armed in the cauſe of heaven, he ruſhed through the 


| Aireets, and, meeting Sir William Winter, and Captain Hawkins, two ce- 


lebrated naval officers; on horſeback, their ſervants following at ſome 
diſtance on foot, he wounded the latter dangerouſly in the arm and ſide, 


taking him to be, as he owned, Chriſtopher Hatton, captain of the guards, 
whom, he ſaid, © he was moved by the Spirit of God to flay, as being 


an enemy of God's word, and a lover of Papiſtry. Irritated at the danger 


of her navigator (though Hawkins did recover), the queen would have 
had Birchet ſtraight way put to death by martial law ; but her counſellors 
telling her that ſuch proceeding would be illegal, he was tried as an heretic, 
He then promiſed to recant, and would probably have eſcaped puniſh- 
ment; had he not, ſtill aiming. to kill Hatton, in a new fit of madneſs, 


| knocked his keeper on che head with a billet for which he was tried 


and hanged. | lunocent as were the non-conformiſts of this inſane enter- 
prize, they are believed to have ſuffered by it in the queen's opinion, and 


to have owed ſeveral ſeveritics, which oy dea to fuer, to this ill grounded 


perſuaſion. 5 


In 1574, the propheſyings, as they were nage called, having much 
increaſed in the dioceſe of York, &c. Archbiſhop Parker determined to 


_ ſuppreſs them, as he looked on them as exerciſes of Puritaniſm, notwith- 


ſanding thar they were apparently pointed againſt. the Roman Catholic 
doctrines. Parkhurſt, Biſhop. of Norwich, a reverend exile, ſupported 
therh, and che council wrote in their ſavor f; ky rr living 
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perſuaded the queen that they tended to promate diſaffection to her govern- Cent. XVI. 
ment, ſhe ordered every means to be uſed towards their ſuppreſſion. The "VS 
good old biſhop, frowned on by the court, and reprimanded by the pri- 

mate, protected them no MAre, 1 nor indeed remained much longer alive. 

He died much lamented in his dioceſe, as charitable “, hoſpitable, and 
moderate; and was ſoon followed to the grave by his reproyer, Dr. Matthew — 
Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, He bad been bred at Chriſt Churmͤm 6% 
college, Cambridge, and having been chaplain to Anne Boleyn, he had | 
good preferments in the church; all which he was obliged to relinquiſh in 

the reign of Mary becauſe he had taken a wife. Elizabeth, at the begin- 

ning of her reign, beſtowed the primacy upon him, although ſhe liked not 

his marriage, as ſhe contrived once, humorouſly, to tell his conſort. The 

queen had been hoſpitably entertained at his houſe, ſhe had thanked him; 

© and now, faid ſhe, turning to the lady, what ſhall 1 fay. to you? Madam 

I may not call you, and Mz iftrefs I am aſhamed to call you, ſo I know not 

what to call yon; but yet I do thank you.” Dr. Parker left munificent 

donations to many colleges and churches, and expended great ſums on the 


repairs of his palaces at N and Lambeth, where he lived with 
great hoſpitality, and protected the eprived prelates, Tonſtal and Thiclby, 
itt his family, during 2 reſpeQive lives. He wrote © Antiquitates Bri- 
tannicæ, a work which proved his knowledge of eccleſiaſtical remains: 
and was the founder of the Antiquarian Society in London f. He i is be- 
lieved to have been a good Oriental ſcholar ; and; having a turn ta poetry, 
amuſed himſelf, during his retirement, while Mary reigned, with tranſ- 
lating the pſalms into metre. In his poetic preface he thus ſings the Pe 
of holy muſic : 
© The pfalmiſt ſtayde with tuned ſonge His poetry. 

The rage of myndes aghaſt ; | 
As David did, with harpe amonge, 
. To Saul in fury caſt. 
With golden ſtringes, ſuch harmonie 

His harpe fo ſweete did wrefte, 
That he relieved his ꝓhreneſie, 


Whom wicked ſprites polleſt.” 


+ Life of Abp. M. Parker, paſſim. Fuller's Church Hiſt, b. 9, p. 108. 
+ Grainger, vol, i. p. 204+ . | | 
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Cent. XVI. What follows is a ſpecimen of the tranſlation of the 18th Palm, but 
a aunot be, without great diſadvantage, ige 225 the rr wer verſion 


22 „%,w ht fu gn ef + ad oth. r —— 
4 * * 
- 


of Sternhold of the ſame paſſage: | 34: A : 
- hag be keav'n full lowe he made to bowe, 
And downe did he enſue *; 


And darkneſs greate was alen 
His feete | in clowdy hue. i 


(137 e rode on wo, and did 0 e fil er 
3a, Upon- the Cherubines ; | 
l e came in fight, and made his fight 4 
| IH pos be 'wyage of wyndes. e I 
5 . Tbe Lord from heaven ſent. down his ren 
8 - oe He - He thunder caſt mene, dia, 
7 | With hayle and coales of fyre. [821 


The hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry ſays, 8 Here is ſome degree of ſpirit, 
and a choice of Phraſeology ; ; 'but, on the whole, Parker will be found to 


want facility, and in general to have been unpractiſed, in writing Engliſh 
verſes. ' His abilities were deſtined to other 15 and adapted to em- 


5 eee of a a more © archiepiſcopal nature.” 
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[82] Ont theſe pompous 8 with the modeſt muſe of the Counteſs of Pembroke, 


| Siſter to Sir Philip Sidney. 


Pſalm LI. Stanza 1. 
e 0 Lorde ! whioſe grace no lymitts comprehend, 
Sweet Lorde ! whoſę mercies ſtand from moms Toe. 
To me that. grace, to me that mercy ſend, ' 
And wype, O Lorde!. my ſinnes, from ſinful me. 
Ocleanſe! O waſh! my foul iniquitie. 
Cleanſe ftill my ſpotts, till waſh away my ſtayninges, 
- Till ſaynes and ſpotts in me leave no remayninges.” 
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The Puritans were loud in their complaints - of the archbiſhop's ſevere Cent. XVI. 
conins towards their party [83 ]J. He had known,” ſaid they, what 
perſecution was ; but he only recalled to mind his own ſufferings, that = 
might copy them at the coſt of his once brethren in adverſity.” 

About the ſame time died, much advanced in years, Richard Taverner t, 
a gentleman of Norfolk, and an active reformer. As Proteſtant divines 
were ſcarce in the days of Elizabeth, ſhe: had indulged him with a licence 
(though a layman) to preach, and he was looked on as a maſter of pulpit- 
eloquence. , The reader may judge of his merits by an extract from a ſer- 
mon which, when ſheriff of Oxfordſhire, he delivered from the ſtone 
pulpic of St. Mary's, Oxford, with his ſword by his fide, and his golden 
chain round his neck : Arriving at the mount of St. Mary's, in the ſtony- 
ſtage where I now ſtand, I have brought you ſome fine biſkets, baked 
in the oven of charity, carefully conſerved: for the : chickens of the church, 
the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the ſweet ſwallows of ſalvation, &c. _ 
Another celebrated preacher, Edward: Dering of Kent, ended his life in 
1574. He had ſpirit enough to tell Elizabeth, when he preached before 
her, that in Mary's time ſhe; might have taken for her motto 7. anquam 
Ovis, Meek as a lamb: but that nau it ought to be © Tanquam indomita 
juvenca,” © Wild as a heifer.” The moderate queen excuſed * 1 and 
only bade him preach no more before her r. 

Early in 1576, Archbiſhop Grindal was tranſlated Ga York to Can- Dr, Grindal 
terbury, Dr. Sandys to York, and Dr. Aylmer to London. The new pri- mg. F 
mate was old, and remarkably. moderate in his principles ; nor would 1 
ſtir a ſtep farther in perſecuting the Puritans than he was obliged to do, by 
orders which. he dared not to diſobey. The propheſyings he openly fa- 
vored, only endeayoring to regulate them by his advice in ſuch a way, that 
government might not take offence at their continuing to exiſt, | 

* [83] * He was a © Parker,” indeed,” fays the quaint Füller, * careful to keep the fences, 
and ſhot the gates of Re againſt all ſuch 9 as would invade the ſame.” 


[Cavacn Hisrory, 
* Hiſt, of Pur, vel. i. p. 340. 2 Ath. Oxoaienſes, apud articulum Taverner. 


2 Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. 9, p. 109. : | 
P p a Sa The 
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Gait. XVI. The dent heir it wi poried ue Elitabeth, that the propheſſiigs 
en te be held in ainioft every dock. | New winkers were therefore 


ifued o to each biſhop, to uſe every ipoliible method to ſtop the practice. 
They. obeyed, although ſome of them unwillingly, particularly in the dioceſe 
of Litchfield and Coventry; the new 'archbifſhap, Dr. Grindal, fidered a dif- 
ferenticonrſe 3 he not only gave no orders againſt tliem, but actually wrote 
to the queen to tell her how much ſervice to the cauſe of pulpit · oratorx 
theſe propheſyings, or preaching exerciſes, had been f. * Before this in- 
ſtitution, ſaid the honeſt but impolitic- primate, I knew of but three good 
preachers in my dioceſe. Now, I can bring thirty that may be heard 
with applauſe at Paul's croſs; and forty or fifty more who are able to read 
lectutes to their on patiſhes.” This was uncourtly doctrine, and the good. 
archbiſhop wa confined to his houſe. and menaced with degradation. The 
queen did not think it right, however, to proceed ſo * but Dr. Grindal 
long remained in a gentle impriſonment. 


power of he 1 the Priridda, jnocidit thrive uhainy inbovichtianding: 
Puritans. the checks it received and ſo fer. {| 84], as s affirmed, were thete among 


thoſe who conformed who-'took any attention to their duty, and ſo great 
was the number of the diffentient clergy, that it was found impoſlible to 
prevent the laſt : mentioned from ve: enteting thoſe churches as curates, 
from which, as rectors and vicits, they had been ejected. They accepted 
ol triſling ſtipends, certain of being uſſiſted by the "benevolence of their 
hearers; wich whom, on account of their zeal and fuffermgs, the non- 
_ conformiſts were generally popular. Theſe curates continued to meet in 
te d en nee en ne or 


E | . : * 8 «4 a 


- . 
- \ 4 "> l s % , - y : 4 
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. orks. , : 
f84)] Hard as this is to believe, yet the people believed i it; 3 = a de to 
parliament from London and from Cornwall. The Londoners quaintly ſay, * that they are 


peſtered with candleſticks, not of gold hut clay that ſcarcely the tenth man waits on his 
charge; that the Sabbath is wholly negleQed,". &c. &c. The Corniſh men, more out- 


ragevus, Tay, that © they are äbope 90, 000 fouls who have done to teach them but fotni- 
cators, adulterers 1 Wine felons, Bearing the marks of their offence in their hand; Tome 


diwnkards; Sunday gameſters, &c. The mouths of, Papiſts, infidels, and. filthy livers, are 

open againſt them.“ "They beg the* houſe to. diſpoſſeſs theſe * dumb dogs and ravenous 

walves,” _* [Hisr. or PUR, 
. bd, Las Grindal, p. 199, &c.. 1 Hiſt. of Pur. vol. i. p. 358. 


exerciſes 
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exerciſes in the manner of the exploded propheſyings. Steps of honor in Cent. XVI. 
the church they contrived ſtill to attain to; for by going to Antwerp, and 2 
ſubmitting a ſhort time to the Dutch eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, they were ad- 

mitted to receive degrees us in the church of England “. 

It vas about this time that a ſet of German fanatics, ſtyling themſelves Family of 
the Family of Love, and taking their ideas of religion from one Henry Loe. 
Nicholas, began to appear. Their principles verged towards Quietifm ; 
and, before it was long, they fell under the notice of the civil magiſtrate. 

But they were preceded, in the path of ſuffering, by a ſet. of Dutch Ana- 
baptiſts, who had been apprehended near Alderſgate, to the number of 
twenty-ſeven; they were tried before the conſiſtory of St. Paul's (which 
ſeemed to caſt an envious eye at the orthodox fplendor'of Mary's reign), 
and eleven of them, ten women and one man, condemned to the flames, by 
the writ De Hæretico comburendo; which, after having been ſome years 
hung up, was put in force to the deſtruction of theſe poor wretches. Two 
of them ſuffered at the ſtake, the other nine were -whipt and baniſhed, 
They were ſuppoſed to inherit the noxious ran.. of uo. Muncer and 
his wretched crew [85]. 

Seminaries were begun at this juncture to be ſettled in continental towns, Popiſh ſemi 
with a view to ſupply miſſionaries to Proteſtant eountries. That at Douay naries. 
ſoon ſent over hundreds to England alone f. The Roman Catholic princes 
ſpared no coſt in looming ſocieties, "te palical nr of which 
they fore ſav. 

If Puricaniſm had begun in 1580 to ſprinkle: the Engliſh commons mich Abjtes 
its zeal; it had then imparted none of its ſteadineſs ; for, on their voting ak of parlia- 
that © they would meet at the Temple-church for preaching and to join in 
prayer for her Majeſty,” &c. &c. Elizabeth, ſuſpecting that at the bottom 
of this loyal ardor fore grains of non-conformity were concealed, ſent a 
ſevere meſſage by Hatton, wondering at their raſhneſs. And che ſervile 


— 


' [85] Beſides theſe unhappy victims, Matthew Hamont, a: deiſtical fanatic, was convened: 
before the Biſhop, &e. of Norwich, and afterwards ſentenced by the recorder, &c. to have 


kis ears cut of, and, ſeven days afterwards, to be burnt. This was executed, 
— 


.» Strype's Annals, p- 573. +. — b. 9, p. 92. 


% 


ſenate 
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Cent. XVI: ſenate! inſtantly < owned its n and nnr and humbly craved for- 
F AY giveneſs N a 

Sarcaſtical pamphlets. bigs now to 11 written 10 the opprefied 0 
„ eaſier to puniſh the writers than to anſwer them, 
countenanced an act, whereby, to deviſe; write, or print, any book, 
* ac +ballad; letter, &c. &c. againſt the government, was made felony.” 


Another ſevere law was paſſed, nominally _ the wh but included 
the unlucky, obnoxious Puritan. + f 


The Brown- In 1581 the Browniſts, a moſt violent ſet of Poverty were art heard 

wg of. They laſted not long. The miniſters of Elizabeth gave them no reſt 
until chey , with their teacher, Robert Brown (a man of good deſcent in 
Rutland), had quitted the kingdom, and migrated to Middleburg in Zea- 
land, where coy RR ' ſoon _ to pieces Þ, and was prone heard of 

.— n 

Image In che ſame year a — of over ſcrupulous image-haters defaced: the 
abe within their reach at the croſs in Cheapſide; nor were che peep 
trators diſcovered, although a large reward was offered. | 

| - Nothing happened during the next year, except additional WR on 
"a 488 Puritans, and a ſteady reſiſtance in that elaſtic race. They had ſtill 
muy favorers in the church and at court, but their own immoveable firm- 

neſs, or, as their enemies called it, obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, was their beſt 
friend. - Their preachers wanted" not ſupport. They were tutors in many 
noble houſes, and formed the bulk of the chaplains in the army and navy. 

Death and Edmond Grindal, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died in 1583. He was a man 

kbilop. of deop karving. His principles were ſo well known, that he had been forced 

Grindal, to fly to foreign countries during the reign of Mary. Elizabeth gave him in 

 _ »x $60 the ſee of London, and Canterbury in 1575. He joined John Fox 
in compoſing the Martyrology, and had a conſiderable ſhare in forming 
. the Liturgy. A. Dialogue between Cuſtom and Truth, in John Fox's great 


work, was written by Dr. Grindal. ag had been ſequeſtered from his 


— 


. 


NOTES. _ 
| - £86] The founder, a man of an impatient ſpirit, returned to England, lived a riotous life, 
and died in a priſon, to which he had. been ſent for abuſing and beating a conſtable, at the 


age of 81; [FuLlLsR's Cn. His roar. 
Heyiyn, p. 287 f Strype's Annals, p. 21. 1 Fuller's Ch. Hiſtory, b. x. p. 168, 
* | - bo. " : functions 
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functions, and confined to his own houſe ſome time before his deceaſe, for Cent. XVI. 
declining to proſecute thoſe who went about © propheſyings' (as they ſtyled WY 
their vocation), according to the orders of Elizabeth. Sir John Har- 
rington gives a very different reaſon for this prelate's diſgrace. The Earl 
of Leiceſter, he ſays, protected an Italian phyſician, the huſband of two 
wives at once, and for that reaſon ſeverely proſecuted by the archbiſhop; 
who, having diſregarded the lords intreaties, was applied to, even by a 
letter from the queen, to ſtop the proceſs. The ſtout prelate, inſtead of 
yielding, told her Majeſty, that her letter was ſo heterodox, that he muſt, 
in conſcience, demand a written account of her own faith. Overawed by 
the archbiſhop's ſanctity, Elizabeth meant to comply, but was diſſuaded by 
her favorite; and Dr. Grindal-was bade to keep his houſe. His friends 
reported that he was blind; but he lived ſome time after this.impriſonment, 
and had promiſed to reſign his ſee to the queen, when death prevented him. 

The ſame year proved alſo fatal to Bernard Gilpin, archdeacon of Durham, Or Bernard 

born in 1517. He had been a zealous diſputant on the Roman Catholic Gilpin. 
ſide, but was converted to Proteſtantiſm by Peter Martyr. He was ſent 
for in the reign of Mary out of the North, to ſuffer” for his religion. 
Luckily,” however, he broke his leg on the journey, and the death of the 
queen faved him. He refuſed the biſhopric. of Carliſle ; and was at his own 
rectory (Houghton Le Spring, in Durham) fo hoſpitable, that it was a 
common ſaying, that a horſe turned out any where in the North, would 
find his way thither.” - Gilpin was learned, charitable, and pious. 

Dr. John Whitgiſt was now placed in the ſee of Canterbury, and began Dr. Whitgiſt 
his archiepiſcopal ® courſe by promulgating a ſet of ſevere articles ; aimed, — _ 
with great dexterity, at thoſe inſtances of non-conformity which hitherto 
had been left untouched ; particularly the preaching and praying in private 
families to the neighbors aſſembled together. He was ſo ſtrict in demand- 
ing compliance with theſe regulations, and a ſubſcription to a thorough 
approbation of the Common Prayer, &c. that, during his firſt viſitation, he 
fuſpended 233 clergymen 'for refuſing their aſſent. As future viſitations by 
this orthodox prelate occaſioned a. ſtill: greater number of prieſts to loſe 
their benefices, the diſtreſs of the ejected venteditſelf, in ſupplications to the 
council, from not only the miniſters, but from the gentlemen of the counties 


Life of Bernard Gilpin, paſim, | J Life of Abp. Whingift, p. 118. 
I 7 | which. 
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cent. XVI. which had loſt them. All was, however, in vain; and the archbiſhop, un» 
WAYS" moved: by the complaints and diſtreſs of the preachers and their families, 


petitioned: the queen for new powers, that he en utterly eradicate the 
ſchiſm [87]- 


EA The powers. granted by this high commiſſion, the fixth that had ever 


Weg 


been iſſued, and dated January 7, 1583-4, were ſuperior to any which had 


' before been granted. There were forty-four commiſſioners named, twelve 


of whom were biſhops, and the reſt privy-counſellors, lawyers, and officers 
of tate. It appeared on the face of this commiſſion that authority was 


given to enquire into all manner of heretical opinions, ſeditious talks,” &c. 


&c. © by any means or ways, certainly including rack and torture. The 
whole affair brought the Spaniſh inquiſition much too cloſely to the mind; 
and had a very bad effect on the quiet of ſome perſons, and on the loyalty 
of others. | 

In order to render the proceedings of this court more effectual, 8 
ſour articles were invented by the archbiſhop, and each clergyman was to 


be examined on each of theſe. And ſo well were they calculated to per- 


form the work, that it was hardly poſſible for any one to guard againſt each 
interrogatory which the commiſſioners were hereby appointed to employ *. 
This very harſh conduct occaſioned a letter from the treaſurer Burleigh to 
the archbiſhop, in which he ſays, he vill nos an his procecdings captions, 
but thinks they are hardly charitable f.. Not long after this, Mr, Beale, 
clerk of the queen's council, having warmly blamed the archbiſhop for his 
inveteracy, the primate, in his turn, accuſed him, before the queen and 


Council, among other things, of having condemned the racking of offen 


_ thoſe that uſed torture, although directed by the queen's hand, to look to 


it that cheir doings were well warranted . Theſe charges, which load 
with- diſgrace . thrown with 
WW . 

— 
© £87) Heretics MI mourned the want of toleration. A taylor and a ſhoemaker were 
F and John Lewis, a kind of Soci- 
nian, was burnt at Norwich in 1583. 


* Life of Abp. Whirgik, p. 163. | + Ibid, p. 160 1 md. 5. 212. 
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A fruitleſs conference was held in 1584 before three of Elizabeth's mi- Cent. XVI. 


niſters of tate; between the primate and the Biſhop of Winton on one 88 


hand, and Dr. Sparke and Mr. Travers on that, of the Puritans. It broke conference. 
up, as uſual, with no viſible advantage on either fide, nor any conviction “. 
After ſuffering, what they thought, very harſh treatment, eſpecially as 


coming from the hands of old friends [$8], the Puritans determined to leck 

[88] Dr. Aylmer, Biſhop of London, was one of theſe. He had been an exile during 
the Marian perſecution, and had written with bitterneſs againf the * lordly dignities, and 
kivil authority, of the biſhop. Yet, when he had attained to a ſee, no man carried thoſe 
dignities to a higher pitch. As an eccleſiaftical judge we have the following record of his 
unſeemly warmth while examining a Puritan preacher named Merbury, whoſe c 
muſt have been provoking, but ought not to have thrown a prelate off his guard. 

Biſhop. The Biſhop of Peterborough was overſeen when he admitted thee as a preacher _ 
at Northampton.” 

Merbury. * Like adi tos [ pray God theſe ſcales may an from his vpes? 3 

Biſhop. © Thou art a very aſs! thou art mad! Thou couragious? Nay, thou art i impu- 
dent. By my troth 1 think he is mad ; he careth for nobody. 


Merbuy. Sir, 1 God 1 am not mad, 1 
ſorry to ſee you out of temper.” 

Biſhop. Did you ever hear one more l 

 Merbury. * It is not, I truſt, impudence to anſwer for myſelf.” 

Biſhop. Thou takeſt upon thee to be a preacher, but there is nothing in thee; thou art 
a very aſs, an ideot, and a fool! An gverthwart, proud, Puritan. knave,* &c. &c. Kc. 
' Merbury. © 1 humbiy beſeech you, Pie have patience, and give this people a better 
example,” &c. &c. &c. a [His r. or Pur. 

The eandid reader will find e the conduct of each party, and will give 
great allowance to the reſentment of the hierarchy, when aſſailed by ſuch odious ribaldry 
as the following, which is extracted from à petition to parliament, in 1586, for a reform 
of the church. Among other things, it prays, © That all cathedral churches may be put 
down where the ſervice of God is grievouſly abuſed by piping of organs, finging, ringing; 
and trowling of pſalms, from one fide of the choir 30 another; with the {queaking-of 
chaunting choriſters, diſguiſed, as all the reſt, in filthy ſurplices ; ſome in corner-caps and 
filthy copes, imitating the faſhion and manner of Antichriſt the Pope, that nan of fin, 
and child of perdition, with his other rabble of 'miſcreants'and ſftiavetings. Theſe unpro- 
firable drones, or rather caterpillars of the world, conſume yearly, ſome 25001. ſome 3000 l. 
ſome more, ſome leſs, whereby no profit cometh to the church of God. They {the cathe- 
drals) are the dens of idle loitering lubbards, the harbours of time-ſerving bypocrites,” &c. 

{A RequesT FROM ALL TRUE dee, To Tus Honovraets Hovsz of 
PARLIAMBNT. 4 63 iu 
5 * Life of Abp, Whitgift, p. 170. | 
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redreſs from the parllittnent which met ih November, 2584, and which 
was no way difinclined to their cauſe. Threr petitions in their favor were 
introduced by Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir Edward Dymock, and Mr. Gates; 
and, by the advice of the commons, Hixtern articles were drawn vp by 
way of petition, and preſented to the- houſe of lords, that they might join 
in an humble fic to the queen in favor of che deprived miniſters. This 
was accompanied by a ſupplication-of-theuſands among the poor, who ſet 


forth, that they had none to break the bread of life for them.” 


Bills in favor 
of the Puri- 
tans loſt. 


The biſhops [89] anſwered this petition, and propoſed ſome mall mo- 
Abcagons , , but ſo little to the fatisfaftion of the commons, that they 


inſtantly — a ſharp bill againſt, pluralities, and ſent it up to the houſe 
of lords, wow by the. courtly and epiſcopal ſrengrh. of intereſt, it was 
loft [ 90]: 

Irritated at this, the commons, with uriufual vigor, prepare a number 


of bills, which, had they, been carried, would have brought the church of 
England perſectiy to the Puritan level. But Arche pK hirgift, terrified 
at the ſwift paſſage through the houſe of one of thoſe bills, which enjoined 
the approbation of the pariſhioners. to the appointment of their prieſt, 

haſtened + to the queen, and prevailed on her to ſend a meflage to the 


commons, reproaching them for enctoaching on her r ſoptetnacy by touch- 
ing on ecdleſiaſtical affairs. The k&nators, as uſual, ſhrunk from their ſo- 


vereign's reſentment, and the N e of che Puritans were 
* | q A.. 


5 


Works. 


A. n 9 


4%] C ** of the Puthans. was. 
that che performance of marriage rites ſhould be allowed in any ſeaſon of the year. The 
denial of this, faid a grave non - conſbrmiſt divine, reminds us of the character which 
n gives of e eee from the e. “ Fordidding to marry, and commanding 
to abſtain from meat The anſwer was a weak one: nme 
der of the churdh, as having hichento maintained an error. Iclisr. oz Pun. 
[90] At the ſame time, ur near dt. u bill was preſented. by the Puritan members * for 
the more firi& obſervance of the ſabbath,” Juſt at the ſame time the lords, apparently 
from a ſpirit of oppoſition, propoſed to enact that Wedneſday ſhould be appointed a con- 

OE I PE eee 
: [D'Ewss's Journal. 


* Life of Aby Whitgifi, > 70 . f + 1bid. p. 198. 
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In 1585 the active primate contrived to perſuade the Star- chamber Cent. XVI. 

court ® to lay a farther reſtraint on printing, by confining the exerciſe of C e 
that art to London and the two Univerſities ; and permitted none to ſet up printing. 
a preſs unleſs a licence was firſt obtained. But the elaſtic non · conformiſts, 
againſt whom this prohibition was levelled, rendered it of no avail, by 
printing their works abroad and importing them to England, where they 
were eagerly read by every rank of life. _. 

The parliament ſoon after brought in a bill for the better obſervation of 
Sunday; but the quick diſcernment of Elizabeth traced the hand of the 
Puritan in it, and red it, as © trenching on her ſupremacy of the 
church f. x 

A farther exertion 1 01 Archbiſhop Whitgift brought ſchoalmatters under And on 
the ſame regulations as preachers, and obliged them to ſubſcribe a decla- 00e. 
ration of conformity . 

The next year produced an earneſt ſupplication t to e for a re- 
formation ; and a very particular account of the lives and characters of the 
preſent incumbents. Although chis ſchedule abounded not in charity, as 
may be judged by the ſpecimen below [91], yet it gained credit, and a bill 
was haſtening through the lower houſe on the plan propoſed. But Eliza- 
beth again interpoſed; and ſome of the warmeſt ſpeakers being ſent to the 
Tower, the propoſed reformation was heard of no more during the ſeſſion. 

The remainder of 1586: paſſed in great ſeverities towards the Puritans, geceſſion of 
and produced a determination made by thoſe ſpirited ſchiſmatics, that, as © Puritans. 
the church of England refuſed to relieve their ſcruples, they wauld remove 
ſtill farther from her pale. Accordingly a new book of diſcipline for the 


NOTES. | 


1 In the deanery of pendore. Cornwall, we find, 
| Vicarage, Lanleweric, Mr. Batten, no preacher. He liveth as a pot-companion. 
Ditto, Trewardreth, Mr. Kendal, no preacher. A fimple man. 

Ditto, Eſey, John Bernard, no n A common 2 ant in the hand for fe- 
*lony, full of all iniquity. 

Ditto, Breage, Fitz Jeffery, a preacher, but ang evra; his curate, Robert 
Douay, an ignorant man, &c, &c. &c. 

® Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 3. 1 + Strype's Annals, p. 29g. 
3 Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 246. 
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Cent. XVI. ſeceding members was ſettled, and ſigned by above $00 elergymen, once 
SY beneficed in the Engliſh church, and many of them celebrated preachers *. 
Death of In 1587 died the voluminous and laborious hiſtorian John Fox, born at 
| Jan Fox. Boſton, in Läncolnſnire, in 1517, and bred at Brazen-noſe college, Oxon. 
His Martyrology, or Acts and Monuments of the Church, form, though 
not a perſect, yet a ſtupendous, work. In writing the ſtory of Lady Jane 
Gray, Fox declares that he ſhed tears. He had fled to Baſil, during Queen 
a Mary's perſecution, where he wrote his Martytology, and turned it into 
Latin. He was a moderate but firm non- conformiſt, and endured great 
hardſhips for his opinions ; although the queen had paid the higheſt honors 
to his book, by ordering it to be placed in all public halls, colleges, &c. 
uv where it was almoſt treated with a veneration only due to the Scripture. 
Towards the cloſe of his life he had an indifferent proviſion i in the church 
. of Sarum, and was permitted to officiate without that bone of contention 
tte ſurplice . It has been ſaid of Fox, as was of Biſhop Burnet, that 
many perſons ſupplied him with pretended facts in order to ruin the credit 
of his work. But he ſtands in no need of ſuch an apology. 7 
During 1587 and 88, the dangers impending over the ftate, from the 
Spaniſh' Armada, ſeeming more imminent than thoſe to the church from Pu- 
ritanic zeal, the non-conformiſts enjoyed ſome relaxation of epiſcopal ſeverity, 
and diſtinguiſhed their loyalty by entering the navy and army as chaplains. 
Controverſy A controverſy concerning the divine right of epiſcopacy, which occaſioned 
ariſes on UE. much argument in a later age, had indeed taken its riſe from a raſh ſermon 
of Biſhops. preached at St. Paul's croſs by Dr. Bancroft, the primate's chaplain 4. 
This was anſwered by Dr. Rainolds, a celebrated Puritan, who utterly 
denied eee eee kg Kreer to the clergy 
| in general. | 
Io done of At this important a the exiled Roman Catholics were not back- 
den adi trying to inflame the minds of their brethren in England by ſedi- 
tious writings. - The Admonition, nominally. written, by Cardinal Allen, 
but ſuppoſed by Father Parſons, was one of the moſt dangerous of this 
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by a groſs abuſe of the queen; it proceeds to threaten the nobility with Centy XVI. 
judgments from heaven, and devaſtation by the Spaniards, unleſs they join 2222 
the forces of Philip; it boaſts of the vaſt ſtrength of theſe forces; that they 
contain more good captains than Elizabeth had ſoldiers. It aſſerts, that the 
ſaints in heaven all prayed for victory to the Spaniards, that the Holy 
Angels guarded them, and that Chriſt Jeſus was with them every day. 
This performance, which, had the Armada ſucceeded, would have been 
treated as a prophecy, was, on its defeat, brought up and burnt ſo care- 
fully, that there are very few copies exiſting out of the thouſands which 
were diſperſed among the Papiſts of England. | 
Towards the end of 1 588, the diſguſting ſcene was repeated in the =_ Parliament 
mons which had more than once before diſgraced that abject aſſembly. SI 
fame application of the Puritans, the fame bills hurried through the =_ 
in their favor, and the fame tame dereliftion of each bill, as ſoon as the 
queen, rouſed by the convocation (who ſaluted her with O Dea certe 
and prayed her protection), had impriſoned ſome of the moſt forward mem- 
bers, and terrified the reſt into a blind ſubmiſſion ®. 
Two celebrated and learned reformers, Sampſon and Humphreys, died 
at this period. They had each been exiles during the reign of Mary; and 
| Sampſon had been preſſed by Elizabeth to accept the biſhoprick of Norwich. 
The unhappy ſcruples concerning the cap and ſurplice deprived the Engliſh 
church of theſe and many other men of real worth and abilities. | 
In 1588 alſo died Edwyn Sandys, Archbiſhop of York. He had been Death of 
an exile under Mary; and a tranſlator of the Bible, and regulator of reli- Bur _ 
gious matters, under her ſucceſſor. An unlucky piece of ſatyrical wit coft 
him dear. Sir Robert Stapleton, his intimate friend, ſhewed him a ſump- 
tuous houſe which he was finiſhing at an enormous coſt. * This,” ſaid he, 
© I mean to call Stapleton's Stay.” Alas l' faid the biſhop, he would 
be your friend who would ſay to you © Stay Stapleton”. Sir Robert heard 
this ſarcaſm on his imprudent undertaking with a concealed acrimony; and, 
not long after, contrived to introduce the hoſteſs of an inn to Biſnop Sandys' 
bed- chamber, and on that incident to bring a charge of adultery againſt 
the venerable reformer, Improbable as this accuſation appears to have 


Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 280. 5 
been, 
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A been, the prelate cbbld not ſhake it off without the help of the Star- 

YM thimber, by which court the malicious knight was — to pay a heavy 
1 and make a public recantation [92] of his ſeandal*, e. 

Bitter ſatires In 1589 u paper-war was carried on, with outrageous — between 
printed: the church and the conventicle. The Puritans; ſhut out by law from | 
every public preſs, nevertheleſs contrived to obtain a private one of their 
3 From this now iſſued forth a torrent of acrimonious pamphlets, 


| hich were 2 with nearly equa Kaner — the —— [93]- 


8 NOTES. 
| 152) Mn to the quaint conceit of the times, Sir Robert White, making this 
ami, bourable,” expoſed to view a whetſtone hanging out of his pocket. A myſterious 
munen. then ſaying. 
| 494% [Haix rox's Nucz Axrigv. 
193] A -*, nas may amuſe the Fows The favorite book on the Puritan fide was 
written under the name of * Martin Marre-prelate;* and the writer thus addreſſes the 
hierarchy: * Right puiſſant and terrible priefts !' Right poiſoned, perſecuting, and ter- 
rible prieſts! My horned maſters, your government is anti-chriſtian ; your cauſe is deſpe- 
rats; your grounds are ridiculous.” Enemies of the goſpel! and moſt covetous, wretched, 
and Popiſh, -prieſts!* * Belides this book, the ſame preſs produced many others equally 
abuſive. Nor did the writers on the fide of the church yield to their adverſaries in buf- 
 foonery and abuſe... In the variety of titles of their books they exceeded them; they had, 
5 „Pappe with a hatchet,” alias, A fig for my Godſon,” br Crack me this nut, that is, 
A and box on the ear for the ideor Martin to hold his peace.” Alſo, An almond for 
perro, or An alas for Martin Marre prelate“ By * Cuthbert Curry-knave. And 
: e en or · Martin diſplayed.” The following epigram too they publiſhed: 
Martin the ape, the drunke and the madde, 
T The three Martins are, whoſe workes we have had. 
If Martin the fourthe come after Martins fo __ | 
© Nor man nor beaſt comes—but Martin the devill.” 
e ed Fate tabs th ſhall cloſe the Cai wits hath anne. 
verſy: * A'counter-cuffe given to Martin junior by the venturous, hardie, and renowned, 
" paſquil of England, Cavaliero. Not of old Martin's making, which newly knighted the 
Kintes in heaven with“ Uppe I Sir Peter, and Sir Paule!“ but latelie dubbed for his ſer- 
vice at home, for the defence of his country, and for the cleane breaking of his ftaffe on 
| Martin's face. Prynted between the ſkie and the gente, Manne. and 
not many fields off 2 unprivileged — the aſs-fignees of Martin junior.“ 
[Aus on PrINTING. 
* Harrington's Brief View, p. 203, &c. 
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Great pains were taken to differ this inſolent preſs, and at length it was Cent. XVI. 
found out and ſilenced; and two knights who. protected it, by name YY 
Knightly and Wigſton, with the printer and the diſperſer, were ſeverely 

fined in the Star- chamber; but, * the interceſſion of the archbiſhop, had 

their fines remicted . 

The primate grew every year more trict in his enquiry after con Credulity 
cealed Puritans, whom, to the diſgrace of that diſcernment which charity — 
would make us allot to one in ſo eminent a ſtation, he claſſed with beings 
whom he ought to have known to be imaginary. He examined the church- 
wardens, on oath, whether they knew, among their neighbors or pariſhio- 
ners, any * common-ſwearers , drunkards, ufurers, witches, CONfurer's, any 
that went to conventicles or 8 for ſaying prayers in private 

| houſes,” &c. &c. 

The cruel, though not as abſurd, tendency of this enquiry, truck Sir 
Francis Knollys ſo forcibly that he ſent them to the treaſurer, calling them 
Articles of Inquiſition highly prejudicial to the Royal Prerogative. Yet 
the archbiſhop altered them not. 

In 1590, John Udal, an eminent Puritan preacher, was tried and con- Diſtreſſes of 
demned to die, on evidence which was hardly equal to hear-fay 2, that he ©! 
was the author of a very bitter Demonſtration of Diſcipline,” dedicated 
to the /uppoſed Governors of the Church of England.” Aſter lying in 

| Priſon two years, at the interceſſion of James King of Scots, and others, 
he was allowed a pardon on condition of reparring to Afia as chaplain to 
the Turkey company; but the ſhips, by ſome error, ſailing without Hieng 
he broke his heart and died in confinement. 
In the ſame year died Dr. Thomas Godwyn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
more remarkable for the perſecution in which the caprice of Elizabeth, 
and the avarice of her favorites, involved him, than for any other cir- 4 
cumſtance [94]. 


23 In 

— 
| OG LNG ' ...,, NOTES. a alas | 2 
[94] Old, decrepit, and gouty, Dr. Godwyn wedded the elderly widow of a citizen, 
apparently for her great wealth. Iſtantly the queen was told that the bride was beautiful 
and young; that the biſtop had promiſed 0 alienate, for her ſake, half the revenues of the 
dioceſe; 

2 Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, b. ix. p. 194. + Life of Abp. Whitgift, p- 309, 313. 
1 Fuller's Ch. Hin. b. ix. p. 223. 
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Quit, XVI. in 1594, Mr. Cartwright, who was ſtyled © Father of the Puritans, ſuf- 


2 2 _— fered a long confinement, with ſeveral of his friends, by order of the court 
wright, of the Star-chamber. For him too James of Scots interceded, and was 


permitted to retire unmoleſted to an hoſpital at Warwick, over which he 
preſided. Many Puritans were. at this time in priſon, and their numbers 
increaſed every day *, ſince, tired of confinement, one or other would 
frequently, to gain his own liberty, diſcloſe the place where the non- 
.conformiſts 'met, and the names of thoſe who attended at theſe illegal 
_ aſſemblies ; and ſuch were inſtantly purſued by the active vengeance of the 
high-commiſſion court [95]. | 
Three execrable blaſphemers drew upon themſelves the attention of 
government about this time. William Hacket [96], their chief, ſuffered 
that fate which his deteſtable profaneneſs ſeems to have merited. Coppinger 


died in priſon. Arthington, the third, was pardoned on recanting his horrid 
ws nm He even wrote a book to expoſe his late OT and GR 


of Backer, 


mes b | | NOTES. 
Aces: 5 4 1 eee 
In vain did a good-humored earl addreſs the queen with, * Madam, I know not how much 
the lady is under twenty, but I know a ſon of her's who is more than forty years old.” 
The queen choſe not to be convinced, and the courtiers ſaid that it made the matter 
worſe, us it took away the only excuſe that could be urged for the folly. In fine, Eliza- 
beth ſo harcaſſed the poor prelate with flights, and frowns, that he gave her minion one of 
the Joſt epieagsl manars, 4nd broke his heart for having joined in. tha u. 
Ia VII, Kc. 
[95] It was not only the Puritans who ft the hem of petſocinion; Edmund Jennings, a 
prieſt from Rheims, was executed for celebrating maſs againſt the ſtatute. His death was 
attended by two miracles as his legend avers. After his heart was taken out, he ſaid, 
Sante Gregori, era pro me] on which the hangman ſaid, * God's wounds ! ſee! his heart 
ds in my hand, and Gregory is in his mouth!“ The other wonder was, that his thumb 
came off in the hand of a woman who wiſhed for a relic of ſuch a martyr. {Graixcs. 
18551 This wretched (and, let us hope, inſane) being was born at Oundle in Northamp- 
tonſhire. His ſchoolmaſter having corrected him, he ſprung at him, bit off his noſe, and 
ſwallowed it, leſt it ſhould be replaced. He profcfſed being invulnerable; and, truſting to 
the law's ſafeguard, prefled people to malte the experiment by running a ſword through his 
body. However, Dr. Childerly of St. Dunſtat's tried the ſtrength of his arms, and nearly 
broke the wriſts of Hacket (* although,” fays Fuller, be was a foul, ftrong lubber,”)' in the 
be... 1 a4 [FuilLsR's WorTH1Es, 
SE wt „Lite of Abp. Whitgift, p. 371. 
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Hacket had ſtyled himſelf * King Jeſus, had declared Flizaberh bereft of Cent. XVI. 
Her throne, and had ſtabbed her picture with a dagger. As theſe three had NNE 
been non- conformiſts, great endeavours were uſed by thoſe who hated the 
Puritans to involve that whole ſe& in their infamy *; and many tracts were 
written in their defence againſt ſo odious a charge. 

In 1592 a bill had nearly paſſed the lower houſe, introduced by Mr. Morrice Abject con- 
to prevent the biſhops from uſing the oath * ex officio,” by which a man may — _ 
be obliged to accuſe himſelf; and to prevent their illegally impriſoning the ; 

- queen's ſũbjects. But Elizabeth inſtantly ſtopped the progreſs of the bill, 
and ſent Morrice to Tutbury-caſtle ; his confinement was long and well- 
deſerved; for none but a madman would have attempted a project which 
had been ſeen four times to miſcarry, and which only ſerved to expoſe the 
inconſiſtent parliament to the contempt and ridicule of deſpotiſm. Nor 
had the year ended before the ſame ſenate, which had meant fo well 
to civil and ecclefiaſtical liberty, was brought by the court to paſs the 
ſevereſt bill that exiſts againſt the Puritan intereſt ; one which makes it 
felony, without benefit of clergy, even to raiſe any doubts of the queen's 
E over the affairs of the church f. | 

Towards the cloſe of 1592 the reſentment of the archbiſhop was directed 8 
againſt the Browniſts, who had riſen again under a Mr. Barrow ; theſe were ils executed. 
again become numerous, and Sir Walter Raleigh acquainted the houſe that he 
would anſwer for there being 20,000 of them in Norfolk, in Eſſex, and 
near London. It was eaſy to diſcover their haunts . Fifty were ſeized at 
once, and committed to priſon by order of the high-commiſſion court, 
where, from the cloſeneſs of the room, ſixteen of them died. Two of 
their leaders, Barrow and Greenwood, were executed on a gallows, after 
having been tried and condemned on the ſtatute Eliz. 23, for writing 
and publiſhing ſundry ſeditious books,” &c. & c. Two other divines were 
reprieved at the place of execution 9. 

That theſe perſons ſuffered for their obſtinacy cannot be denied, ſince it 
1s certain that they were offered mercy if they would only promiſe to come to 
church J. Yet, as nothing was alleged againſt them but their. diſlike of 
the cap and ſurplice, of the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, and of a few 


„ Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. b. ix. p. 386 As, 35 Elizabeth, cap. r. 
1 Strype's Annals, vol, ult. p. 174, 175. J Hiſt. of Pur, p. 558. 
| Broughton's Works, p. 731, 
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cetemonics,' and their having written in [defence of theſe principles, and 
not againſt the queen, but the biſhops, they ſeem to have met with hard 


meaſure; There is indeed - reaſon to believe that Elizabeth felt great 


Pate or 


concern when ſhe heard in what ſtrong profeſſions of loyalty the two ſuf- 
ferers employed their lateſt-breath ; and that ſhe directed that no Browniſts 
for the future! ſhould fazer u heavier penalty than ee: | 


In 1593, John Penry, or Ap Henry, a Welſh divine of good abilicies, 


John Penty. hut of à violent temper and unconquerable obſtinacy, met with ſevere 


treatment. He was ſeized, as he was on the road to the palace, with a 


petition in his pocket, which he meant to deliver into the hands of the 


queen. As he had concealed himſelf, during ſome years, knowing that he 
was ſuſpected to be the author of Martin Mar- prelate; he could not 


therefore be tried by the ſtatute * againſt ſeditious words or writings *,” ſince 


the giyen-time for bringing in the accuſation was elapſed ; he was therefore 


brought to judgement, and executed for papers found in his pocket, which, 


though: they acknowledged her majeſty's royal 'power to eſtabliſh laws, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, had avoided the uſual terms of making, — 
WP e and ordaining, laws, which imply a moſt abſolute authority.“ 

It was about this time, that a much more ſucceſsful and reſpectable 1 
fender of che Engliſh hierarchy than Archbiſhop Whitgift, aroſe ; a defen- 
der whoſe bulwark will remain unſhaken, and attract veneration, when the 
priſons, the- racks, and the d of Ge high-commiſſon Terk; "are 
Richard Hooker (ayled by Elizabeth © oe 1 Hooker ) was FARE 
near Exeter, and bred at Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford f. Archbiſhop. 
Whitgift made him Maſter of the Temple; but, finding too much buſtle 
and. diſtraction in that ſtation, as ſome ſay, he retired firſt to Wiltſhire + 
and then to Kent, ebe might ve be hols time to the great work he 
had undertaken. _ 

His © Eccleſiaſtical Policy” i is a cool Wee defence of the Engliſh 3 
The principles he lays down are theſe: 1. That the Scripture, though a 
W her nn Sos eee 2 e W e 
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the Apoſtles, as they acted according to circumſtances, is not an invariable Cent. XVI. 
rule for'the church. 3. Many things are left indifferent, and may be done 
without fin, although not expreſſly directed by ſcripture. 4. The church, 

like other ſocieties, may make laws for her own government, provided 

they interfere not with the Scripture. 5. Human authority may interpoſe 

where the Scripture is ſilent. 6. Hence it follows, that the church may 

appoint ceremonies within the limits of the Scriptures. 7. All born within 

the diſtrict of an eſtabliſhed church ought to ſubmit to it. The church is 

their mother, and has a maternal power. over them. 8. The laws of the 

church not being moral are mutable, and may be nag” according to 

the will of its directors. 

c Mr. Hooker's voice was low,” ſays Dr. Fuller, e ſtature little, 1. His perſon 
none at all; ſtanding ſtone-ſtill in the pulpit, as if the poſture of his body — 
were the emblem of his minde, immoveable in his opinions “. 

He had had a ſharp conteſt [97], while he preſided at the Temple, with 
a Puritan of great learning and pulpit elocution, Mr. Travers, concerning 
the church of Rome; which Hooker held to be a true church, although 
not pure nor perfect. Archbiſhop Whitgift ſtopped the debate in the out- 
ſet, by ſilencing the helpleſs non-conformiſt f. This ſtep, though harſh, 
was, however, not unneceſſary; for when Hooker preached in the morning 
orthodox doctrine, the ſubtle Puritan, having liſtened to his diſcourſe, regu- 
larly took the fame text in the afternoon, and attacked ſeparately each ar- 
gument. which the epiſcopalian had advanced; and as-the audience was 
compoſed of the ſame paring: this conteſt had a wy bad effet on their 
principles of * = 3 


NoTEs. þ | q tl 35d 


* ch frrarer and mare lafing contantes. mes hon no haven Hr ned es 
and a bitter ſhrew whom he had unfortunately choſen for a wife. His pupil, Edwin Sandys, 
came ſuddenly one day to his retreat in the country, and found him keeping ſheep. His 
conſort had ſent away the boy who uſed to afliſt him, and ſoon after diretted Hooker him- 
ſelf to haſten in doors and tend the rocking of the cradle. It was this unpleaſant and hu- 
miliating ſcene; which, mh gant e enn 
maſterſhip of the Temple. 85 NE {Bunnenuoyrs 
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Cn XVI? In 1594 died Dr. John Elmer [98]; or Aylmer, Biſhop of London. 


SID; He had been preceptor to Lady Jane Gray, had fled to Switzerland from 
dies. Mary's tyranny, and under Elizabeth had met due preferment. He aſſiſted 
n tranſlating Fox's Martyrs into Latin, and anſwered the petulant perform- 
ances of John Knox. When his audience were languid, he rouſed their 
attention by reciting Hebrew verſes: from a Pocket-bible. He had great 
perſonal courage; and once had a tooth drawn, to encourage Elizabeth to 
do the like. His diſpoſition was warm, and as he was exceedingly ſevere 
to the Puritans, among whom he had once been counted, he was aſſaulted 
- virulently by their farcaſtical writers; and was the hero [99] of the cele· 
brated Martin Mar-prelate *. 
Aud Cardi- The ſame year freed Elizabeth and the reformed as Gam their n moſt 
nal Allen. inveterate enemy, Cardinal William Allen [ 100}, who died at Rome, and 
choſe rather to be buried at the Engliſh college than at the church of St. 
Martin, whence he took his title. | 
(981 Dr. Aylmer was wer dbb in fize, thi once, when hotly purſued as an — 
be eſcaped by being concealed in a pipe of wine which had a falſe bottom; . 
Aylmer lay hid in the upper half, wine was drawn from that below. 
| Curls s: WORTHIES.. 
(1 That bitter Puritan accompanied the bimop moſt pitileſely to his domeſtic amuſe- 
ments. „He will ery to his bow le, writes Martin, “ Rub! Rub ! Rub! And when it 
goeth too far, he will ſay, * The divell goe with it!” And chen the bibop will follow!” 
Dr. Aylmer's temperament was too warm to allow him time aluays to conſult the moſt. 
epiſcopal plan of acting. He had married a favorite daughter to a celebrated and learned 
clergyman, named Adam Squire; whoſe fantaſtic turn may be gueſſed by the text of the 
" ſermon which he preached on his wedding- day: It is not good for Adam to be alone.” This 
Adam, however, ſought more than one Eve ; and meanly tried to extenuate his fault by un- 
merited recrimination on his innocent wife. But the biſtiop, who, though a. dwarf in 


fature, had the gaHantry of a Paladin, having cloſely ſcarched into the charge, and found 
it totally groupdleſs, took the law i into his own hands, and'ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed the culpable 


Adam with his cudgel fiyled by Harrington ©a good walter” * that 1 yas tel 
th his lady, and hankered no no more after forbidden fruit. | 
ee e etre Mr ak art. Hitrxinoron's PORE View, 
ioo "THis ſabtle polemic was well-born in Lancaſhire, and bred at Oriel College; 
Oxford, whete-he became head of St. Mary's Hall. He fled at the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
was made a profeſſor at Douay, * &c. and at length, by a ſeries of fignal 


ſervices. 
* Fuller's Ch, Hiſtory, b. ix, p. 223, 224+ 
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In 1595 Dr. Bound, one of the moſt eminent among the Puritans, made a Cent. XVI. 
rude aſſault on the ſports of dancing *, fencing, ringing, wreſtling, &c. uſual 1 | 
on the Sabbath-day, by a book which he wrote to prove them impious and —_ 
heatheniſh. Many people took part with his arguments [ 101], and the * 
faſnion of the Sunday evening was generally changed from gaiety and mirth 
to a more ſad and formal, but more decent reſerve. A Mr. Rogers, 
ſome years after, wrote a treatiſe in anſwer to this work; but Archbiſhop 
Whitgift had inſtantly on the publication of Bound's performance ſilenced 
the author ; and Lord Chief Juſtice Popham had ordered all the copies to 
be ſeized and burnt f. 

Dr. Whitaker, the queen 's profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, died 
about this time. . His paſſion for theology deſtroyed him. The queſtion, 

« Whether or no, true juſtifying faith can be loſt ?* broke his reſt and killed 


him. 


A very warm Aſpute now. was revived concerning the doctrines of s pre- Diſpute con- 
deſtination, free grace, and the advantages derived from the redemption — 
of Jeſus Chriſt. . The debate was commenced by a Mr. Barret of Cam- 
bridge, who attacked the believers of predeſtination with great fervor. 

As the matter was grave and important, a deputation from the univerſity 
attended on the archbiſhop at his palace, and there nine articles were ſettled 
to regulate the belief of the orthodox. They were ſubſcribed by the pri- 
mate, by Hutton, Archbiſhop of York, Fletcher, Biſhop of London, 


NOTES. 
ſervices againſt his own country, he merited and obtained the ſcarlet hat. He may be 
ſtyled founder of the ſeminary of Douay, as it was he who collected the Engliſh exiles into 
a body and planted them there. His character is ſo differently ſpoken of by two oppoſite 
parties, that it is beſt to leave it in abeyance. His utmoſt endeavors were certainly exerted 
to overthrow the government and religion of his native iſland, How far fincerity in is reli- 
gion may excuſe his inceſſant machinations for miſchief, will only be known hereafter. 
[Fuorrza“s Wor THIES., 

[102] © On that 1 as Dr. Fuller, the ſtouteſt fencer laid down his buckler ; the 
moſt ſkilful archer unbent his bow ; maygames and moriſh dances grew out of requeſt ; and 
good reaſon that bells ſhould be filenced from gingling about men's legs, if their very 
- ringing in ſteeples were judged unlawful,” Kc. &c. [Cauncn Hisroxx. 


* Fuller's Ch, Hiſtory, b. ix. p. 227. Dr. Baynd on the Sabbath, p. 202, 206, * 
t Rogers's Pref, to the Articles, parag. 20. | 
Vaughan, 
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Cent. XVI. Vaughan, of Bangor, and Young, of Rocheſter; and given, as the primate 
—— writes to the univerſity, not as new decrees, but as an explication of 
certain points © correſponding to the doctrine proſeſſed by the church of 
8 England, and already eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land.” 
Lambeth 1. © That God from opp has Am ſome perſons to life, and 
_ reprobated others to death. 

i 2. The moving or ficient cauſe of predeſtination to lie i is not ſore- 
ſeen faith on. good works, or any other commendable quality in the ore 
predeſtinated, but the good will and pleaſure of God. 

| 3. © The number of the predeſtinate i is fixed, and cannot be leſſened or 

. | 
They who are not predeſtinated to ſalvation, | ſhall be yy 
clit for their fins. - | 
85. © A true, lively, and juſtifying faith, and ſanctify ing e of the 
Spirit, is not „„ nor does it fail or go off either un or 
cd. otally. 
33 6. Aijuſtified perſon has a full affurance and certainty of the remiſſion 
| of his ſins, and of his everlafting ſalvation by Chriſt. 
7. Saving grace is not communicated to all men; neither have all 
men fuch a meafure of divine affiſtance that they may be faved if they will. 
8. © No perſon can come to Chriſt unleſs it be given him, and unleſs the 
Hades draws him; and all men are not drawn by the Father that wy 
may come to Chriſt. 
9. ris not in every one's will and power to be ſaved.” 
Variety of Ne opinions, ſo energetically ſupported as to become ſubjects of debate 
wines among che heads of the church, ſprang up every year, In 1596, Dr. Baro, 
an alien, having been, during 25 years, Margaret profeſſor of divinity at 
* x Cambridge, humanely argued, that all mankind were born to eternal life; 
5 | | and that the propitiation offered by Jeſus Chriſt for the fins of the human 

A | race was meant to confer eternal happineſs on the whole world. But the 

| Auen, diſpleaſed at this too benevolent ſyſtem, obliged bim to be bent ®, 

and retire from his profeſſorſhip. EI 
A controverſy in the dumme year aroſe among the learned. n 
| mathe of Chriſt's elke 1 into Tot Mr. Hugh Broughton 7. 2 une 


* [+ Li of Ap wms, 5 473. "+ Heylyn's Hitt of Pre, p. 249. 
* | learned 
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learned polemic, maintaining, that Hades ought to be tranſlated not Hell, Cent. XVI. 


but the inviſible world. wn 
The year 1597 produced an uncommonly artful and wicked divine of the — „ 
0 exorc C= 


Puritan perſuaſion, by name Darrel, who pretended to maintain the fre- tected. 
quency of diabolical poſſeſſions; and the power of the faithful to caſt out devils. 

As Darrel was not on the ſide of thoſe in authority, he was cloſely watched; 

and detected “ at length in a kind of conſpiracy with one William Somers 

of Nottingham, who, after having been trained up four years, had with 
great dexterity acted the part of one poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit. Darrel 
attempted to clear himſelf chiefly by calling down judgments on his own head 

if guilty. This had little effect on the public, or on his judges, who con- 
demned him to a long impriſonment for the impoſture. 

Richard Fletcher, Biſhop of London, died about this time. His qua- 
lities ſeem to have been chiefly perſonal. . His ftature and figure are com- 
mended; and his riding the great horſe is mentioned by all his biogra- 
phers. He married a gay ſecond wife. Elizabeth, who diſliked all mar- 
riages, but particularly thoſe in the epiſcopal line, frowned upon him; and he 
was too good a cHurtier to ſurvive her frown f. | 

The eccleſiaſtical branch of Engliſh hiſtory, during the ſhort remainder 
of Elizabeth's [ 102] reign, affords little that is worthy of remark. The 


NOTES. . 

[102] About this time died Dr. Andrew Perne, a man of wit and learning, bred at 0 
Peterhouſe, Cambridge, of which college he became at length maſter, as well as vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity. Although he changed his religion four times in twelve years, 
he yet was beloved ſtedfaſtly by the Proteſtants, as his intereſt was exerted to ſave many 
from the flames. His turn was extremely ſarcaſtical. He had once chanced to call a cler- 
gyman, fool. The irritated prieſt threatened that he would complain to his biſhop. © Go 
to your biſhop,? replied the bitter Perne, and he will confirm you.” 

A jeſt is faid at length to have coſt the doctor his life. Elizabeth, at the cloſe of her 
reign, increaſed in pettiſhneſs and obſtinacy. She would ride out in the rain in ſpite of 
the humble intreaties of her maidens ; and the only hopes they had of ſtopping her was to 
ſet her buffoon, Clod, to laugh her out of it. Heaven diſſuades you, madam, in the 
perſon of Archbiſhop Whitgift, and earth diſſuades you in the ſhape of your fool, Clod ; 
and if this will not ſerve, at leaſt attend to the diſſuaſions of Doctor Perne, who has long 
been ſuſpended in religious doubts, between heaven and carth.” The queen applauded the 
joke, but the doctor ſank under it, accompanied his patron, Dr. Whitgift, to Lambeth, and 
very ſoon after expired.  [FurLlsz's WorTHigs, &. 

* Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 492, 495- + Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, p. 233. | 
| many 
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Dent. XVI. many abuſes which had been encouraged in the ſpiritual courts were grown 
= « pag ſo enormous, that the parliament, in 1598, ſaw the neceſſity of checking 
courts ſome- them by a bill. This attempt was as uſual frowned on by Elizabeth; and, 
whatcurded, 2; uſual, it ſunk to nothing at her frown. But ſhe ſeems to have winked 

at a kind of © prohibitions' which the ſufferers eaſily obtained, and which 
prevented the eccleſiaſtical courts from proceeding. Archbiſhop Whitgift | 
took great offence at this indifference in the queen, but his influence was 
not ſufficient to reſtore the authority of his courts of judicature *, | 
As the high-commiſſion court had an unlimited power over all publica- 
tions, it exerted that power moſt ſeverely, in 1599, by ſweeping away from 
Stationer's-hall Marſton's Pygmalion, Marlowe's Ovid, the Satires of Hall 
and Marſton, with the © Caltha Poetarum.“ Theſe, by the direction of the 
/ | prelates, Whitgift and Bancroft, were ordered (together with © The Shadowe 
MM of Truth, © Snatling Satires, The Booke agaynſt Women, and The 
2 VNV Joyes of Marriage, ) to be inſtantly burnt [103]. The books of Naſh 
and Gabriel Harvey were at the ſame time anathematized ; and fatires and 
epigrams were forbidden to be printed any more, That Hall and Marſton 
ſhould both be included in the ſame prohibition ſeems a ſentence grounded 
on rigor rather than juſtice, ſince, as they darted the ſtings of their 
fatires at parties preciſely oppoſite, they could not ea be both in the 
8 | wrong [104]. — | 
* N The 


NorzEs. 


[103] Writers of light or ludicrous eſſays were now, it muſt be owned, in danger. 
While the axe of the Epi/copal phalanx threatened their very exiſtence, the ſubtle laſh of 
the Puritan lacerated their limbs, and rendered them odious to the fanatic mob. 

A kind of pantheon was cenſured, in 1599, by H. G. a painful miniſter of God's word 

in Kent, as the ſpawne of Italian Gallimaufry. And George Potter publiſhed in the 
ſame year © A Commendacyon of true * and a Diſcommendacyon of all baudy, pye- 
balde, paganizde, Poets.“ | 

. [164] The enthuſiaſtic attachment of the Puritans to the Song of Solomon, and one par- 

_ ticular verſion among many, ſtyled © The Poem of Poems, or Sion's Muſe, contayning 
_- : the divine Song of King Solomon, divided into eight Eclogues,” dedicated to * the ſacred 
1 5 Virgin, divine Miſtreſs Elizabeth Sydney, ſole Daughter of the ever-admired Sir Philip 
Sidney, were intolerable to the keen ſpirit of Dr. Hall (afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, 

0 Life of Abp. Whitgift, p. 537. | 
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The tranſactions between the crown of England and the Roman Catho- Cent. XVI. 
lics, as they relate more to the civil than the ecclefiaſtical branch of this 0 
work, have been chiefly ranged under that head; where alſo may be found 


ſome account of the diſpute between the Jeſuits and ſecular prieſts, which 
took place at the cloſe of this buſy reign. 


It may perhaps be expected that ſome judgment ſhould here be paſſed Conduct of 
on the conduct [| 105] of Elizabeth to the various ſets into which her ſub- — 


accounted 
1 | jects for. 


— — 


. . NOTES. 


and of whom more will be ſaid in another reign) ; and after having mentioned another 
poem, probably of the ſame caſt, he proceeds, 
. © Yea, and the prophet of the heavenly lyre, 
Great Solomon, ſinges in the Engliſh quire, | | 5 
And is become a new- ſound ſonnetiſt, : , 
Singing his love, the holie ſpouſe of Chriſt ; 
Like as ſhe were ſome light ſkirtes of the reſt, 
In mightieſt inkhorniſms he can thither wreſt. 
Ye Sion Muſes' ſhall, by my clear will, 
For this your zeel and ſelf-admired frill, 
Be ftraight tranſported from Jeruſalem 
Unto the holie houſe of Bethlehem.” | 
But John Marſton, a ſober bard, of whom little is known, but of whom Langbaine ſpeaks - 
— · C——____—_—  ————— 
Come daunce, ye ſtumbling ſatyres, by his ſyde, 
If he liſt once the Sion muſe deride. 
Ye, Granta's white nymphs, come, and with you beinge 
Fe Some ſyllabub, whilſt he doth ſwetely finge 
| *Gainſt Peter's teares, and Marie's moving moane ; 
And, like a fierce enraged bore, doth foame 8 5 
At ſacred Sonnets.—O dire hardim ent! | - 
At Bartas' ſweet ſemaines, rail impudent! ” 
At Hopkins, Sternhold, at the Scottiſh king, 8 
At all tranflatars that do ſtrive to bring 
That ftranger language to our vulgar tongue,” &c. Ke. | 
| I. ares“ Sarines, Kö Iv. NY 
[105] Nothing can be more amuſing to a cool diſpaſionate reader of hiſtory than to obſerve N 4 
the contradictory ſentiments of warm party writers, when treating on the ſame ſubject. Thus 2 
we find in Cartes Engliſh Hiſtory, that it is much to be lamented that ſhe (Elizabeth) 
nnr . „* 
5 Vor. II. TYRE before 


ot 


. 
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Cen XV: jects. were divided; But facts, not opinions, are what a hiſtorian ought to 
Ae hon | preſent to the public ; and, when thoſe facts are candidly told, to reaſon 


upon them, ſeems only unwarrantably to ſoreſtal the judgment of the reader. 
Should that reader conde:mn the ſevere proceedings of the queen againſt 
men reſpectable for their piety, learning, eloquence, and ſufferings; men 
to whoſe indefatigable and inceſſant zeal for reformation ſhe owed the very 
Power which the exerted to oppreſs them; men who only diſobeyed her 
ordinances in trifles almoſt too ludicrous for a ſerious complaint; in pre- 
ferring a round cap to a cap with four corners; the extenuation of her 
apparent inhumanity would ſoon preſent itſelf. He would find that the 
deſire of curbing the then unlimited powers of the crown went, among the 
Puritans, hand in hand with their wiſhes to avoid the ceremonies of the 
church. And if he will conſult the Journals of D'Ewes “, he will be ſa- 
tisfied that the ſpeeches of Strickland, Carleton, Yelverton, and particularly 
of Peter Wentworth, the great ſupport of the Puritan party, were as much 
aimed at the enormities of the ſceptre as of the crozier. The ſagacious 
daughter of Henry VIII. penetrated into their deſigns; and, as ſhe was 
determined never to yield a tittle of the power which her father had exer- 
ciſed, ſhe applied ſeverity as the only argument which would have any 
effect on thoſe whom ſhe thought unreaſonable mal-contents. Yet were 


NOTES. 


before ſhe impoveriſhed it; and though the Puritans een her favorite branch of the 
royal prerogative, broke through all order and decency, and carried on their oppoſition to 
the liturgy, government, and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, with an unparallelled 
inſolence, and ſhe might eakily haye ſuppreſſed them at firſt ; yet, by the unſteadineſs of her 
proceedings, proſecuting them one while to give them a colour to complain of perſecution ; 
and another while ſtopping the execution of the laws againſt them; ſhe left that turbulent 
ſet of men in a condition that enabled them to diſtreſs her ſucceſſor,” &c. &c. &c. 

« She underſtood not,” ſays'a writer of very oppoſite principles, * the rights of conſcience 
in matters of religion, and therefore is juſtly chargeable with perſecuting principles. She 
.countenanced all the engines of perſecution, as ſpiritual courts, &c. and ſtretched her pre- 
rogatiys to Tupport them beyond the law, and againſt the ſenſe of the nation,? 

Could one well ſuppoſe that both theſe hiſtorians were men of i integrity, and both wrote of 
the ſame perſon ? Yet ſuch is the fact. | 


— age 5 © | D'Emees's Journal, p. 136, 157, 175, 176, 236, 237 3 . 
$22" I - 1 Ea "= ,. 1! 12 her 
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as a 0 and politic prineeſs; and though her Proteſtant ſubjects were 
divided about church - affairs, they all diſcovered a high veneration for her 
royal perſon and government; on which account ſhe was the glory of the 
age in which ſhe lived, and will be the admiration of poſterity *,” 
* Neal's Hiſt. of Puritans, vol, i, p. ult. 
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5 17} Fat$:58 if . 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE DEATH OF 
- JAMES. V. A. D. 1542. TO THR ACCESSION OF JAMES I. AND VI. TO 
TE CROWNS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, A. P. 1603. 


Cent. XVI. HE ſtroke which ſlew Cardinal Heaton, | in 1 1546, proved fatal to the 

2 intereſt of the Papal church in Scotland. No leader of talents and 

5 = -x . ſpirit could be found to head the Roman Catholics ;. and there was only re- 

Beaton fatal maining in the party a fatal power of irritating the ſpirits of the reformed, by 

_ WP”, perſecuting their brethren . The courts of juſtice were, indeed, ſtill in their 

hands; and it was by direction of one of theſe, in 1 550, that Adam Wallace, 

- a harmleſs ruſtic, expired at a ſtake in Edinburgh. Nor did the abſurd 

diſpute among the Scottiſh clergy, © Whether or no the Lord's Prayer 

might be addreſſed to the ſaints f ?* increaſe the reſpect of the nation for a 

- declining cauſe [106]. This hereſy was checked by a ſynod, and a ſmall 

- -  catechiſm was printed in Engliſh by authority, for the uſe of 8 
3 which was ſtyled by the vulgar, The Twopenny Faich. 

Ip The Proteſtants loſt, in 1553, a prudent, but witty and fpirited friend, 

Sir David Lindſay of the Mount, whoſe farcaſtic muſe had been employed 

with great ſucceſs in the cauſe of reformation [107]. 


- 


In 


| NOTES. 

[206] Thar arguenite eie Win on this febjeft may amale the reader. « Our 

Father” we may ſarely ſay to the ſaints as to any old man we meet in the ſtreets. Which 
art in heaven.” Good we know each of them to be in heaven. Hallowed be thy 
name.” Yes, God has ſanctiſed their names. Thy kingdom come.“ Heaven is their 
kingdom by inheritance. „Thy will be done.” Had not their will been the will of God 

they had not been there.” Thus far the monk had proceeded with plauſibility ; but not 
being able to gloſs over the prayer ſor daily bread,” his rough audience burſt into laughter, 

and the ſhouts and hiſſes of theſe who met him in the ſtreet, drove him from St. Andrew's, 

tte ſcene of his confuſion. [SroT18wooD. 

„ [107] Sir David Lindſay was a ſtateſman and a poet as well as 2 reformer. He was 
| born in 1490, and bred at the univerſity of St. Andrew's. In 1514 be returned from tra- 
vlling through Europe, and ſoon after was entruſted with the, education of his young king, 

James V. After the death of that prince, in 1542, Sir David became a favorite with 


Arran, the | regent ; but finding the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's (the regent's brother) 
0 


nets 0 Spotiſwood, p. 90. 7 Ibid, p. 91. 


* . 
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In 1554 the ſtern John Knox, of whom much has been ſaid in a former Cent. XVI. 
book, returned to Edinburgh; and, notwithſtanding the intolerance of tb 
times, and the friendly cautions of the courtly Maitland of Lethington, he 
thundered from the pulpit of a private meeting with eloquence ſo adapted 
to the unpoliſhed minds of his hearers, that the regular churches were de- 
ſerted. For this contempt Knox was cited by the biſhops ; who, never- 
theleſs, dared not proceed againſt him; ſo popular was his doctrine, and fo 
well was he ſupported by the numbers who 3 his principles and his 
intrepidity. N 


NOTES. 
to be his enemy, he retired to his eſtate, and ſpent the reſt of his days in literary leiſure. 
Sir David was a man of great learning, and conſiderable ſkill in heraldry ; in the court of 
which he bore an office. He had likewiſe been employed on embaiiies to Charles V. and 
to Francis I. 

The poetical works of Lindfay are voluminous, and have great merit. He was a tho- 
rough friend to the reformation ; and ſeems to have prepared the way for john Knox by his 
poems, which were ſo obnoxious as to be publicly burnt at Edinburgh by the Popiſh al 
ſembly in 1558. Sir David thus ſpeaks of a now- forgotten Pageant :/ 

Of Edingburgh the great idolatrie, 
And manifeſt abominatioun ! 

On thair feiſt day all creature may ſee 
Thay beir an awld ſtok- image (a) throw the town, 

With talbrone (5), trumpet, ſhalme, and clarioun, 

| Quik has been uſid mony on year bygone, 

With prieſtis, and frairs, into proceſſioun, 
Sic lyke as Baal was borne thro' Babilone.” 

In another poem he thus attacks the vanity of female trains; 

Every lady of the land 8 

Should have her tail (c) ſo ſyde-trailand TIE, hs 

Quharever thay go it may be ſene 
How kirk and calſay (e) thay ſuepe clene. | 
Kittok, that clekkit (/) was yeſtrene, 

The morn will counterfete the quene ; 

And muirlagd Megg, that milk'd the cowis, 


* 


* 


Claggit (g) with clay about the howis, 28 

In barn nor byir ſcho woll not byde, 5 | 

Without her kyrtle tail beide. > x 
5 They waſte mair claith within fewe yeres, | 

Than wolde claith fyſtie ſcore of freres.” 


| (a) Wooden image. (5) Tabor. (e) Train. (4) Trailing on one fide. ( Sweep the church 
and cauſeway clean. (f) Kitry, that was born yeſterday, neut mom will, Kc. {g)"Clogged. 
| 4 If. 


T7 


” pe " * | 
2 - * 
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Cent. XVI. If any members of a hierarchy: could be faid to be ripe for a fall, thoſe 
| = x. jane who now. governed the Scottiſh church certainly came under that deſcrip- 
-  profligacy tion. The lain cardinal had lived many years in a free and open com- 
8 IT m merce with a woman of quality, and had publicly celebrated the marriage * 
of his and her daughter, with a fon of the Lord Crawfurd; rior were 'the 
5 bother prelates entitled to the praiſe of a better life than the primate. The 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, in 8 fer an i example of the moſt 
licentious and diſſolute manners. 
The riches of the Scottiſh eccleliaiics & 3 their juſt proportion. 
. They paid one half of every impoôſt laid on land; and there is no reaſon to 
| think that a body ſo potent would permit themſelves to be over-rated. 
Theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, it muſt be owned, contributed much to the abolition 
- . of the Roman Catholic faith in both the iand-kingdoms.. The people had 
long felt with diſpleaſure that ſuperiority with which the wealth, the power, 
and the ſubtlety of the clergy had endowed them; and greedily ſwallowed 
| | any doctrines which taught that theſe revenues, having been alienations un- 
juſtly made by antient poſſeſſors, might be with juſtice reclaimed. They 
enjoyed with .tranſport the complex idea of lowering the pride and luxury 
of each pampered prieſt, and of profiting by his ſpoils. When motives 
like theſe were reinforced by ſtrong nervous appeals to conſcience and 
common ſenſe, it cannot be a matter of wonder that a reformation ſhould 
burſt forth with the ardor of a volcano f. | 
2 ** In 1556, Knox, having been elected preacher to the E ngliſh church at 
Geneva, left his friends in Scotland-for a while. Scarcely had. he departed 
ere he was cited anew, condemned, and burnt in effigy at the matket-croſs 
at Edinburgh . His abſence was fortunate ſor the cauſe of reformation. 
That great work, from motives of policy, was connived at by Mary of 
Guiſe, the regent, and gained, ſilently, ground every day. But had the 
fierce Northern apoſtle remained i in Scotland, the train might have caught 
fire before meaſures were in forwardneſs to ſecond the exploſion. 
Meanwhile, that hatred» to the French which was with the Scots a new, 
but a favorite, paſſion, aided the new faith in its progreſs; nor could the 


natives think well of a religion, whoſe profefiors had ve na their coun- 


try, and, as they veveved, poiſoned their ambaſſadors, * . 
: — 
5 0 Keith, Pl. + Nan vol. i. P- 128, 129. N Spotiſwood, p. 94. 
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The barbarous execution of Walter Mills *, an old decrepit prieſt, who Cent. XVI. 
had only offended by refraining for ſome time from celebrating the maſs, — 
ſeems to have ſigned the death-warrant of the Roman Catholic religion in burnt. 
Scotland. It affected his brethren in faith ſo ſenſibly, that they united in a 
reſolution to defend each other by force of arms, ſnould the perſecution 
continue. Luckily the mere determination had a good effect; and Walter 
Mills was the laſt martyr who ſuffered by the flames [108] in Scotland. 

The very cloſe connection of the Scottiſh civil and military hiſtory with 
that of the church, has neceſſarily occaſioned the proceedings of the aſſo- 
ciated reformers, © The Lords of the Congregation, to be told in a former 
book. The timely aid of the Engliſh Elizabeth extricated the Scots from 
the ſnares of the French; and the death of Francis II. of France, the 
huſband of Queen Mary, which happened not long after, gave them a fair 
proſpect of enjoying their favorite religion undiſturbed. 

The parliament, in 1560, was perfectly diſpoſed to eſtabliſh the Pro- Pope 
teſtant faith. Petitions + in favor of reformation were kindly received; and aboliſhed, 
the few Roman Catholics who ſate in the houſe were ſilent, as they ſaw 
their party contemptibly weak. There was little difficulty in carrying every 
wiſhed-for point. The Papal authority was aboliſhed; the ſervice ap- 
pointed to be read no longer in Latin; a confeſſions of faith, agreeable to 
the principles of reformation, was adopted; and general directions given 


8 


—— 
— — 


NOTES. 


Cros] The good old reformer died with wonderful intrepidity. During his examination 
he had anſwered with an acuteneſs ſtrongly ſavoring of wit. Oliphant, a pond, aſked him, 
© Say you there are not ſeven Sacraments?” 


V. Mills. Give me the Lord's Supper and ns. and part the reſt among you.” 
Oliphant. * What think you of matrimony ?” 


. Mills. © 1 think it a bleſſed bond. You abbor it, and take ener men wives wi 
daughters.“ "i 
Oliphant. * What of the adminiſtration of the Sacrament ?* © 
W. Mill. will tell you, A Lord inviteth many. to dinner; he ringeth his bell, and 
they come into his hall; he then turneth his back on the called gueſts, and catcheth and 
an —— and fo 1 &c. &c. [Sroris wood, &. 
® Spotiſwood, 5. 95; TIES bc bg 58 p. 237. 
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| -Cent, XVI. in favor of the new doctrines [109]. Sir James Sandilands was directed, 


before the houſe broke up, to carry to the queen, in France, an account 
of what had been done; together with ſtrong profeſſions of loyal affection. 
He performed the taſk, met with a very diſobliging reception, and returned 


much diſpleaſed with the politics of che family of Guiſe. 


A convention being held at Edinburgh, in 2561, it was N proper 


by the friends of reformation to nb. a new Sw of anc 


for the Scottiſh church. . 
In thoſe countries where a ons of Faith then Sw 8 


| ing powers, as in England, it merits obſervation that the epiſcopal function 


had only been weakened and diminiſhed, and not utterly aboliſhed; but, 


where the lower orders flood forward as the firſt movers of innovations i in 


point of religion; both biſhops and their cathedrals have been laid low, 


and the prieſthood brought to an-unqualified level. 


It was nearly on this latter ſyſtem that Knox, Willock, andehe leading mem- 


bers of what faon.began to be called the Preſbyterian.church, meant to form . 
the eccleſiaſtical plan, for Scotland. They propoted, indeed, to have ten or 
rwelve ſuperintendants i in lieu of biſhops t, but to grant them little power and 
no rank; They had prepared a complete book of diſcipline, and a long and 
particular Form of Church Policy f,' and preſented both to their power- 


ful friends in the convention. Both were received graciouſly; and although 


the latter was not regularly paſſed into a law, it was ſigned by moſt of the 


members, and carried into execution. . One part, however, was carefully 


 excepted—that which allotred national and beneficial uſes for the church 


Churchlands revenues. 'Theſe had been ſeized by laymen, and not a penny would one 
A the plunderers confent to reftore. They were ready to promiſe, indeed, 


* 


%. 


that the clergy ſhould be decently provided for from a part of them; but 


p; even that promiſe they forgot to fulfil. A nobleman declared Knox's plan 
bill oe . no better than A dream, as it * never 


wh. td $5. — 
[109] Z 


perſecution which kad martyred. their: brethren, [that one of their new laws enaQtet death 


nn! m W 


85 * + [RozzxT50N. 
. Knox, 5265 . '4 ue p- bh 24 Ibid, p. 152. 
x 
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take effect *,” But that warm reformer ſhould have taken, in due ſeaſon, Cent. XVI. 
the advice ſent him ſome time before by the ſhrewdly diſcerning Arch- 9 
biſhop of St. Andrew's. He has begun too haſtily,” ſaid the ſubtle pre- 

late, and pulls down before he has got a ſubſtitute to ſet up in the place. 

Things, it is true, want reformation ; but the revenues of the church have 

been the work of ages, and ſhould not be deſtroyed, nor put out of the 

hands they are now in, until a better uſe be appointed for them.“ Such 

was the purport of the archbiſhop's counſel; and he added, with ſome 

candor, © Maſter Knox, I know, eſteemeth me an enemy; but tell him 

from me, that he ſhall find it true as I ſpeak f. 

An act paſſed in the ſame convention for demoliſhing cloiſters, abbey Defruftion 
churches, &c. and the execution of it was committed to different ſets of d fa 
noblemen and gentlemen as a meritorious and neceſſary work. 

If it were certain that the Proteſtant doctrines could not have found ad- 
mittance to the kingdom of Scotland until every beautiful and venerable 
edifice were demoliſhed, beauty and grace muſt undoubtedly have given 
way to the more important concern of ſalvation ; but if, as probably was 
the caſe, the love of that poor plunder which a ruined cathedral could 
beſtow, was the motive of the great men; and if the lower orders were 
only moved by hatred and envy of the indolent, luxurious monks, and a 
puerile paſſion for deſtroying what their wit could never raiſe, then no 
appellation with which the much leſs offending, becauſe ignorant, Goth has 
been loaded, can be too ſevere to be applicd to thoſe who framed and who 


executed that liberal [110] ordinance. 
— 


NOTES. 


[110] * The very fepulchres of the dead were not ſpared ; the regiſters of the church, 
and the Bibliothekes, caſt into the fire, In a word, all was ruined.” One of the moſt 
lamentable among theſe acts of brutality, goaded by avarice, was the deſtruction of Aber- 
deen's beautiful and ſtately cathedral. * The barons of the Merns,” ſays the writer of the 
above, accompanied by ſome townſmen of Aberdeen, having demoliſhed the monaſteries 
of the Black and Gray Friars, fell to rob the cathedral, which they deſpoiled of all its 
coſtly ornaments and jewels, and demoliſhed the chancel. Having ſhipped the lead, bells, 
and other utenſils, intending to expoſe them to ſale in Holland, all this ill-gotten wealth 
ſunk (by the juſt judgment of God on ſacriſege) not far from the Gridleneſs.” 

| {SroT18wood's ScorTTI3H HisTORY., 
Knox, p. 256, Spotiſwood, p. 174. + Spotiſwood, ibid. 
Vol. II. n In 
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In 1561 the neceſſities of the Proteſtant clergy throughout the kingdom 
were become too preſſing to be any longer left without attention. They 
had, indeed; no ſupport whatever. Moſt of the Popiſh ecclefiaftics con- 
tinuing to hold their revenues, although prevented by the populace from 


. doing any duty ; ; and thoſe benefices which were not in their hands having 


Ill relieved, 


been ſeized by the moſt powerful land-holders in their neighborhood. 
It may be eafily fuppoſed that great difficulties attended this diſcuſſion ; 
it was, however, fettled at length, that an exact account of all the church 
property ſhould be taken * ; that two thirds of the whole ſhould be veſted 
in the actual occupiers ; that the remaining third ſhould be put in the 
hands of government; and that, out of that third, all the pariſh clergy 
ſhould be paid. | 

The ſtipends which this allotment would afford were very ſinall; for 
very unfair accounts of revenues wete delivered in, and the thirds due from 
the moſt powerful noblemen were generally paſſed over . Indeed the extreme 
penury to which the Scottiſh miniſters were reduced by this hard meaſure, 
was the ſource of unceaſing complaints and remonſtrances during many 
yeats ; nor will this appear ſtrange when the reader is told, that #wenty- 


four thouſand pounds Stottifh t appears to have been the whole ſum allowed 


for the yearly maintenance of a national church. 


1 of 


The eccleſiaſtical tranſactions for ſome years were nat important in 
Scotland. That narrow bigotry which, in 1563, denied to the ſovereign 
the exerciſe of her religion, and the candor and honor of her biviter, 
the Lord James Stuart, which eſtranged from him, for a time, the ſtern 
Knox's regard, have been already recorded. 

In 1566, the baptiſm of the young James by the ritual of Rome [111] 
gave much diſpleaſure to the Proteſtant clergy [112]; nor were they 


| . 
— 
NOTES. 
[411] One trifling and indelicate circumſtance excepted. [SeroT1swooD. 


La] The ſuperistendant of Lothian waited on Mary to aſk that the prince might be 
baptized a a Proteſtant. The queen gave no poſitive anſwer, but treated him with great 
politeneſs, and ſent. for the child. As ſoon as he came the good prieſt took him in his 
arms, knelt down, and with great energy pronounced an oriſon for his future good conduct 

and 
. . Spotilwood, p. 183. + Keith, App. p. 188. 
1 Keith, ubi ſupra. Spotiſwood, p. 198. 
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conſoled when they ſaw the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's reſtored to his Cent. XVI. 
functions as to regiſtering of wills, and the control of the ſpiritual court. 
A letter appears, dated in the ſame year, ſent by the Aſſembly of the Letter to the 
Scottiſh church to the Engliſh biſhops on behalf of ſome non- conſormiſt — pre- 
preachers; who, as they expreſs it, © refuſe thoſe Romiſh rags,” meaning 
the veſtments. The application had no effect, although couched in lan- 
guage ſuited to the times, ſcurrilous and enthuſiaſtic. 

The very little weight which the clergy of Scotland ſeem to have had 
when they endeavored to obtain redreſs for their own grievances, when 
contraſted with their power of exciting the citizen and the ruſtic to 
tumult, ſeems wholly unaccountable. Potent as they were over the minds 
of their congregations, the miniſters were not able, though headed in their 
remonſtrances by the emphatic Knox, to gain from the parliament even a 
decent proviſion ; and although, in 1567, when the aſſiſtance of their 
zeal and elocution was needed by the Earl of Murray, the reſtoration of 
the church's patrimony was ſolemnly, by articles“, promiſed, yet no ſuch 
ſtep was taken ; and annual complaints of ſuffering paſtors diſgrace the 
journals of parliament. 5 | 

In the fame year the Aſſembly of the Church depoſed the Biſhop of A biſhop 
Orkney, Adam Hepburn, for having wedded the queen to the Earl of * 
Bothwell; and, having cited the Counteſs of Argyle to appear, ſhe was 
made to perform public penance in the chapel at Stirling, on a Sunday 
aſter ſermon, for having been preſent at the Papiſtical baptiſm of the 
Prince of Scotland f. ; "ups | 

In 1568 the Biſhop of Orkney was, on his ſubmiſſion to the Aſſembly, 
replaced in his fee ; at the ſame meeting, John Willock, the moderator, 
complaining of the confuſed ſtate of the aſſembly, it was ordered, that only Regulations 


* 


ſuperintendants, viſitors of churches, commiſſioners of ſhires and univer- alles — 


NOTES. 


and fortune; and, having finiſhed the prayer, with great puerility, and much to the diver, 
fion of Mary, he bade the infant ſay Amen for himſelf.” The ſuperintendant lived long; 
and was never known at court, nor ſpoken of by Mary or James, by any other name than 
Amen.“ | [Sroriswoon, 


* Spotiſwood, p. 209. + Ibid. p. 214. _ 
Tt 2 | ſities, 
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Cent. XVI. ſities, and ſuch miniſters whom the ſuperintendants ſhould chuſe, and for 


— 


hose diſcretion they ſhould anſwer, might be admitted to ſpeak and 


vote *, 

The year 1572 ſaw three Proteſtant miniſters introduced by the Earl of 
Morton as biſhops, to the convention then fitting at Leith. As it was 
publicly known that theſe prelates enjoyed but a ſmall part of the epiſ- 


copal revenues, and were only named biſhops that certain great men might 


more plauſibly poſſeſs the reſt of the income, it-is aſtoniſhing that a pro- 
cedure fo groſsly fimoniacal could be connived at by the aſſembly and by 
John Knox. But the aſſembly dreaded the regent, and the intrepid John 
Knox was no more, or at leaſt was very near his deceaſe f. He expired 
within the year [113]. 

Little worth recording ſeems to have fallen out until 1 5745 when the, 
artful regent, Morton, contrived to perſuade the clergy, that if they would 
ſurrender into his hands the thirds which had been appointed to bę managed 
by the ſuperintendants ſor their profit, he would undertake to enlarge their 


very moderate ſtipends. T ruſting to this promiſe, they allowed him 


to ſeize their revenue, and he, in return, with a total dereliction of all 


honor, augmented. their diſtreſs, by appointing three or four churches 
— | 


NOTES, 


Ting) The demiſe of John Knox was adorned both with piety and philoſophy, and, as 
his followers added, with the gift of prophecy. To the Earl of Morton, who attended his 
laſt moment, he gave a ſpirited admonition, and warned him of his fate if he did not amend. 


To Kirkaldie of Grange, then holding the caſtle of Edinburgh, he ſent an affecting meſſage, 


xeproaching him for deſerting his old friends. He then took particular attention to the 


making and fitting of his coffin, and departed with ſerenity both of mind and of countenance. 


© | Archbiſhop Spotiſwood takes pains to prove that Knox was not the author of that 


bon x man which bears his name, and brings ſtrong circumſtantial evidence. 
Knox (he obſerves) is made in that hiſtory to refer to Fox's Martyrology ; a book which 


was not publiſhed till twelve years after bis death. 


The features of Knox's character were ſtern and unamiable ; but thoſe very qualities 
made him a fit inſtrument to be employed in the reformation of a fierce, unpotiſhed nation. 
Zeal, intrepidity, and difintereſtedneſs, were qualities allowed to him even by his enemies. 


He was acquainted with the learning which his age moſtly cultivated, and was peculiarly 
eee urns eee calculated to rouſe and inflame. He 


_ had lived 67 years. - »[Sr0T18wooD. RoBtrTS0N, &c. 


0 Spotiſood, p. 219, | + Ibid. p. 266. 
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to one miniſter, and paying the incumbent very indifferently. This Cent. XVI. 
cauſed a complete breach between Morton and the prieſthood ; nor could STI 
he ever find the means of reconciliation. | 

In 1578 Mr. Andrew Melvill, the leading man among the Scottiſh Andrew 
clergy fince the -deceaſe of Knox, and who moſt reſembled him in in- — og 
trepidity,” ferocity, and inſenſibility, preſented to the convention a form of 
church policy. This was approved by that afſembly; was allowed to be 
right and proper; and confirmed as to almoſt every article, except ſuch 
as had any tendency to take the eſtates of the church from the preſent lay- 
poſſeſſors. | 

Finding little hopes of obtaining a decent ſubſiſtence, the members of 
the aſſembly, unable to cope with their intereſted parliamentary adverſaries, 
turned their reſentment againſt an order which they hated and perhaps 
ſomewhat envied ; and urged Dr. Boyd, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to permit 
his epiſcopal power and revenue to be reformed, according to the regulations 
of the Preſbyterian church. But the good and learned prelate (for ſuch 
Dr. Spotiſwood affirms him to have been), after firmly and modeſtly re- 
fuſing to ſubmit, found the dread of ſuch a contention too alarming for his 
age and weak ſtate of health. He grew melancholy and died, after bitterly The Arch- - 
reproaching the ingratitude of Melvill; who, although he had educated Claſs 
him, and promoted him to be Principal of the univerſity of Glaſgow, had dies. 
ſtirred up this perſecution, and had treated his benefactor with public in- 
civility “. B 

As the Scottiſh reformers made war equally on ſuperſtition and on taſte, Cathedral of 
it cannot be a matter of ſurpriſe that the ferocious Andrew Melvill ſhould — 22 
3 | , , . ger 
incite his hearers, in 1579, to demoliſh the magnificent and beautiful ca- deſtruction. 
thedral of Glaſgow. It drew the Papiſts together; he faid, it was too 
large for the voice, and ſeveral little churches might be formed from the 
materials.” His Gothic eloquence had prevailed on the magiſtrates to take 
the work in hand; they had collected maſons, quarriers, and other labor- 
ers, around the cloſe ; and that cathedral, the only relique of eccleſiaſtical 
ſplendor in Scotland, had fallen in precipitated ruin, had not the © Crafts,” 
or mechanics, gallantly ſtood forth and protected the ornament of their 
city, They heard the bell which gave the ſignal of deſtruction; they 


 * Spotiſwood, p. 303. * 
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Cent. XVI. ruſted out in arms, placed themſelves round their altars, and ſwore that 
. WY” the firft- man who touched the ſacred walls ſhould be buried in the ruin 


Biſhops ex- 
ploded. 


— 


Lenox makes 


an arch- 
biſhop, 


he had made. Frighted at this exertion, the magiſtrates abandoned their 
deſign. A faint attempt was made to puniſh the inſurgents ; but, young as 


he was, the infant king applauded the conduct of thoſe who had defended the 


cathedral, and obſerved, that © too much miſchief had already been done *.' 

In 1580, the Aſſembly of the Church, convened at Dundee, voted that 
the office of a biſhop had no foundation in the word of God; and therefore 
they gave notice to all biſhops to quit their fees, and to deſiſt even from the 
miniſterial ſ function, —_ the ſame Oy ſhould give them permiſſion 
to reſume it. | 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed 1 with what indignation this raſh ordinance was 
received ; indeed it appears to have diſguſted many of the miniſters them- 
ſelves; and, in 1581, it was objected to in the aſſembly ; but a new and 
intereſting buſineſs now came forward. 

The Duke of Lenox had been perſyaded to appoint one Robert Mon- 


| gomery to the Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, on condition of his paying 


almoſt all the revenue to his patron [114]. Had the aſſembly aſſaulted the 
fimoniacal tendency of this contract it might have ſucceeded, but it was the 


- epiſcopal appointment to which it objefted. The king inſiſted on this 


point. being dropped, and referred to the conduct of the aſſembly held at 
Leith in 1582, where it was agreed, that biſhops might be appointed 
to the church until the king ſhould be of age, and make ſuch orders as 
might be convenient. The aſſembly then enquired into the moral charac- 


ter of Mongomery, and preſented to the king ſome very extraordinary 3 


Charges againſt him, but without effect. It was therefore obliged to be 


o 


[114] This kind of prelate was humorouſly baptized a * Tulchan biſhop; 4. tulchan' is 
a calve's ſkin ſtuffed, and preſented to the cow, that, miſtaking it for her calf, ſhe may let 


down her milk. [His r. or Cx. or ScoTLanD. 


It was not only Mongomery at whom the anger of the aſſembly was pointed; nearly 
at the ſame time, Dr. Adamſon was appointed to ſucceed Dr. Douglas as Archbiſfiop of 
St. Andrew's; and, as there was à kind of rivalry between him and John Melvill, in 
learning and eloquence, great uneaſineſs followed his promotion. | | 

* Spotiſwood, p. 304. 5 + Ibid, p. 311. t Ibid. p. 316. 
ni | 1 85 N con- 
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contented with prohibiting the obnoxious prelate from all epiſcopal function. Cent. XVI. 


Some of the miniſters, particularly Walter Balcanquel, ſpoke of the king's Mee, Free 


A bold 
conduct with unſeemly harſhneſs. < Papacy,” he faid, had entered the preacher. 


country and the court, and was maintained in the king's hall by tyranny of 

a champion called « Grace.” But if his Grace continued to oppoſe God, 
aid his word, he ſhould come to little grace in the end.” This wretched 
conceit diſpleaſed the king, who complained of him to the aſſembly. 
Finding, however, that Balcanquel had too many friends there, James 
withdrew his accuſation ; but the aſſembly would not let the matter drop, 
but tried Balcanquel, and declared, to the king's great diſpleaſure, his doc- 
trine to have been good and found “. | 

In the fame year the church was indulged, by the profligate Arran, with 
a ſtatute to prevent the appointment of two or three churches to the care 7 
of one miniſter. 

In 1582, Mongomery, whoſe character ſeems to have been but indif- James ſu 
ferent, both as to morality or political principles, aſter apparently ſubmit- — W 
ting to the decrees of the church, changed his mind on meeting a cool re- 
ception at court, and determined to maintain his right to the fee of Glaſ- 
gow, independent of the aſſembly. And the king, having determined to 
ſupport him, impriſoned f the moderator of the Glaſgow preſbytery for 
not attending to his warrant, and deſiſting from a proceſs againſt the un- 
ſteady prelate. This, and the expulſion of John Dury, a violent preacher, 
exaſperated the populace, and gave great offence to the heads of the church. 

They faſted and remonſtrated, but both in vain. They even excommu- 
nicated Mongomery ; but ſtill the Duke of Lenox protected him, nor 
heeded the complaints of thoſe who were deputed to acquaint him with the 
anathema. 

The Raid of Ruthven” altered the face of affairs, and the preachers, Temporizes 
again triumphant, loudly, and with great commendation, extolled from " = e Raid 
their pulpits an enterprize which brought their friends into power ; while 
the young king, prudently yielding to the fortune of the day, owned, that 
he believed religion was in hazard, and his own danger was connected with 
the attempts made to overturn the national church.” 

— 
* Spotiſwood, p. 317. IT Ibid. p. 319. 
The 


— — — 


- — 
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The leaders of the Preſbyterians had hardly time to make any advantage 


—— of this. favorable event before the king had regained his authority, and re- 


placed his favorite, but odious and profligate, miniſter, the Earl of Arran. 


Silences tur- In conſequence, Dury, who had returned to his charge, was again ſilenced, 


bulent 


and the zealous and turbulent Andrew Melvill, who had preached, * that 
James had perverted the laws * both of God and man,” driven from the 
city. He fled to England, and the churches of Edinburgh reſounded moſt 
incautiouſly with loud complaints, that James had extinguiſhed the light 
of learning f in his kingdom, and deprived the church of its moſt faithful 
defender.” 

But little did theſe complaints avail, ſince the independence of the ak 
of Scotland was doomed, in the ſame year, 1584, to receive its death- 
wound. Determined. on- humbling a power too nearly equal to that of the 
crown, James ſummoned a parliament in haſte. The members were de- 


- voted to the court, and carried on their taſk-with vigor and ſecreſy, and 


the Lords of Articles were ſworn to ſilence. 
| Terrified at theſe ominous precautions, the preſbytery ſent David Lind- 


ſay, a miniſter, to explore the cauſe; but he was intercepted and ſent to 


Priſon ; others were refuſed admittance 4; and, until the exploſion, the 


- Miniſters were entirely unacquainted with the extent of their danger. 


power of the Thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who had hitherto kept the king and the parliaments in 
 churchre- awe, had reaſon to be alarmed. The laws which had been enacted in 


ſecreſy were meant to. diſarm the, church of its moſt formidable weapons. 
It was now ordained, that © The refuſal to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the privy-council, the pretending to an exemption from the authority of 
the civil. courts, the attempting to diminiſh the rights of any of the three. 
eſtates in parliament, were HIGH TREASON ;* and that © To hold any 


aſſembly, civil or eccleſiaſtical, without the king's permiſſion or appoint- 


ne ment, and to utter, either privately or publicly, in ſermons, &c. any falſe 


"The king 


and ſcandalous reports againſt the king, his anceſtors, or miniſters, were 


CAPITAL CRIMES 5. 
An univerſal conſternation ſeized both the ſhepherds and their flocks on 


unpopular. the promulgation of theſe extenſive ordinances, by which the power of 


8 =_ - / 


„ Spotiſwood, p. 330. | + Ibid. 
t Calderwood, vol, iii. p. 565. | $ Parl. 8 Jac, VI. 
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the church was done away, and the miniſters as completely deprived of all Cent. XVI. 
conſequence and authority as they had been of pecuniary emoluments by 99 
the rapacity of the men of intereſt. The moſt intemperate of the preach- 

ers, dreading proceedings ex poſt facto, fled to England. The king was 
univerſally reported to have become a Papiſt; and the general diſaffection 

gained ſuch ground, that it was judged neceſſary to publiſh a juſtifi- 

cation of the king's meaſures, in which the *© petulance of the Edinburgh 

miniſters, the inſult offered to government, by ordering a faſt on the day 

when a feaſt was given to the French ambaſſadors,” and other perverſe deal- 

ings of the preachers, were ſummed up and given as reaſons for the edi *. 

Before the cloſe of 1584, the miniſters remaining in Edinburgh were 
called on by the council, and directed to ſubſcribe a paper of articles to 
the purport of an acknowledgment, that all the rules and ordinances lately 
appointed, reſpecting the church, were good and falutary. Not many 
could be prevailed on to ſign ſuch a declaration, and another emigration to 
England took place. 

A new revolution having, in 1585, reſtored the lords concerned in the Exiles re- 
© Raid of Ruthven” to the favor of James, the miniſters of the church ex- *2rcd- 
pected to have been re-inftated in their conſequence; but ſo bold a meaſure 
was not attempted, and a paſſionate preacher ſuffered for venting virulent 
complaints, 

In 1586 a general aſſembly was held, and meaſures taken to compriighs 
a diſgraceful feud between Archbiſhop Adamſon and John Melvill, who had 
reciprocally hurled excommunication at each other. The epiſcopal name 
and office was there confirmed to the church, although much diminiſhed in 
power and revenue; the prelate yielded to the new rules, and his ex- 
communication was annulled f. Notwithſtanding this proceeding, Melvill 
and others openly declared, that they ftill looked on the Ms as one 

juſtly delivered over to Satan. 

In 1587 a parliament was called on he kitig's attaining the age of Church 
twenty-one. It was an important one ta the Scottiſh church, for it ſettled 8 _ 
the whole of the church lands on the king, except ſuch as had been granted crown. 
away. The tithes were reſerved for the incumbent's ſupport, as was the. 


* Spotiſwood, p. 334+ | 3 + bid, 5. 347- 
Vo. . „ manſion- 


- 
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Cent. XI. manſion-houſe for his refidence::- The Proteſtant: /biſhops ſuffered moſt by 
mis arrangement, but they were neither 1 nor N ſo that none 


ſtened to their remonſtrances . 


A national 


covenant, 


2 


The extreme danger of the Mitsu Mikey: peg: the 5 king 0 to 
direct prayers: to be ſaid on her behalf in all the churches of the capital. 
This natural and humane duty many of che Nee refuſed. Such \ was 
the bigotry of the time [11917 
A ſenſe of general danger from the. vaſt Hreparations of the Riga 
Catholics at this juncture, united tlie greater number of the Scots, and in- 
cited them to join in a national covenant. By this ſolemn tie they bound 
themſelves to defend their religion, and the; perſon of; their king, from all 
enemies, domeſtic and: foreign F. The king, the noblemen; the clergy; and 
the people, ſübſeribed it with equal Alagrity. No meaſure: could be better 
adapted-t6 oppgſe | the Roman Catholic de which 1 united half 


Europe againſt: toleration. 5 
Scotland at this period ſwarmed with I ns the” kick iiniſters 


excuſing themſelves by their dread of Popery, headed a vaſt mob, and 
ſurrounded the king in his palace of Holyrood-houſe;: and demanded ſome 
| ſpeedy meaſures to be purſued againft that obnoxious fraternity [-.., -; 


Nothing of importance occurred in'.the*churchhiftory ' of Scotland, 


except jealous remonſtrances of the miniſters againſt the favors ſhewn = ? 


Papiſts, and fretful petitions for more power and larger ſtipends, until 
1590; when the king, whoſe partiality to the Roman Catholic peers had 
rendered him unpopular, ſeeking to gain the affections of the Preſbyterians, 
attended their general aſſembly held at Edinburgh in Auguſt; there, e taking 
off his bonnet 2, with his eyes; and hands lifted to: heaven,” he thus ad- 
dreſſed the ſolemn throng. © He praiſed God that he was born in the time 
of the light of the Goſpel, and in ſuch a place as to be king of ſuch a kirk, 
the ſincereſt kirk in the world. The church of Geneva, added he, keeps 


_ Paſch-and Yule &; what have they for them? They have no inftitution. 


* 4 
- 8 4 A 9 


£ 27 


o * * * 
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[115] Yet the prayer was modeſt : * That God would pleaſe to Ulnminato her with the 
light of his truth; and fave her from the apparent danger into which ſhe was caſt,” 


* Parl. 2 Jac. VI. cap. 29. - + Dunlop's ColleRtion, vol. lt. p. 108. 
-$ Calderwood apud Crookſhanks Ch. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 13. $ Eaſter and Chriſtmas. 
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As for our neighbor kirk in England, their ſervice is an evil ſaid maſs Cent. XVI. 
in Engliſn; they want nothing of the maſs but its liftings. I charge you, . 
my good people, elders, doctors, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, ſtand to 

your purity; and exhort the people to do the ſame; and I forſooth, ſo long 

as I brook my life and crown, ſhall do the ſame-. 

Not long after, in 1592, favors of real value: were Aube 0 on hs kirk 

by the king and parliament. The acts of 1584 were either reſcinded or And reſcinds 
explained “, and the church placed on' the footing which its members had mg of 
long wiſhed, but had never been able to attain. The Preſbyterian govern- 

ment was here completely eſtabliſhed,- with the aſſemblies, the ſynods, the . 
preſbyteries, and kirk ſeſſions. It muſt have been the uneaſy: and dangerous 

ſituation of James at that period which occaſioned this ſtrange condeſcen- 
dence. Beſides his lenity to the Popiſh peers, he had loſt: great tredit by | 
not purſuing the murtherers of the young Earl of Mutrays*: His favorite, His reaſons. 
the chancellor, too, was threatened by a ſtrong party ; and Lord Bothwell, 

whom the king hated and dreaded, poſſeſt the ear of the queen, and kept 

him in. inceſſant terror. Amid theſe perils he probably thought it right to 

ſecure the friendſhip of a numerous corps of rough, ill· bred, 2 but 

well intentioned men. 

The Preſbyterian — were not formed to enjoy ſuch 8 with Violence of 
indifference. They declaimed more loudly than ever againſt the en- the Preſby- 
couragement given to Roman Catholics ; and the ſynod of Fife, in 1593, ag w_ 
excommunicated the Popiſh peers, in ſpite of the earneſt endeavors” of 
James; who condeſcended to intreat Robert Bruce, a favorite miniſter, to 

ſtop the ſentence, but in vain. Well,” ſaid the irritated king, I: could 
have no reſt till ye got what ye call the * diſcipline of your church“ eſta- 
bliſhed ; now, > ſeeing I have found it abuſed, and that none among you | 
hath power to ſtay ſuch diſorderly proceedings, I will think of a mean to 
help it f. Yet, notwithſtanding this ſudden. diſpleaſure of the unſteady 
James, he had ſtrangely permitted the church to gain one great point, in the 
laſt parliament: an act to declare ſuch perſons who obſtinately ſet at de- 


fiance the cenſures of a church, outlaws t. rebels, and liable to the Pony 
yore gk ire 52s oo mint! Soar East onda AT Cart] 
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* Spotiſwood, p. 388. + Ibid, p. 398. : 
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Dent. XVI. In 1696 the Scottiſn miniſters, incenſed beyond meaſure at the indul- 
D 


gence thewn by the timid James to the inſolent conduct of the Roman 
hamblec* Catholic, peers; inſulted their monarch in his palace, But enough has 
deen ſaid of this, and of the conſequent humiliation of the citzzens of 


Edinburgh, i in another place. 
* n 0 that, from a retroſpeR to the conteſts i in which the crown had 


| unobſerving king, that it might be more eafy by gentle means ts 
the aſſemblies to lay reſtrictions on themſelves, than to attempt compulſion 
by acta of parliament, which always created ook a Vin of relſance as 


made their execution dangerous and doubcful. 


| James ames alters In conſequence of this well-judged plan, he "AR r 


— — diſtricts and allured numbers of clergymen, leſs prejudiced againſt 
the regal authority than thoſe of the capital, to attend and vote. Two ge- 
neral aſſeniblies, held in 1597, modulated thus, and ſomewhat freed from 
the defpotic- command of the violent Bruce, Melvill, Black, &c. agreed 
to many” regulations which, had they fprung from any other ſource, would 
have met an obſtinate reſiſtance. They reſtrained the hitherto unlimited 
licence of inveighing againſt the king or private perſons from the pulpit; 
they gave-up the privilege of convoking aſſemblies without the king's 
leave; and they allowed him to nominate miniſters for the principal towns. 
*? By theds oaniplinnt fenoda'the Popith earls were allowed to make a public 
recantation of their errors, were abſolved from excommunication, and 
| received into the boſom. of the church [116]. TY: 
Gains every But the moſt difficult taſk was yet to come. K 
point, and. ſeats in the ſenate for the heads of the church, and this idea affected every 
— —— — In vain were they told of the vaſt ad- 
dition to the credit and conſequence of their fraternity. Still they were 
en ONIONS Wien you! planks faid 


THE 01I0N94g 59r3 x00 nia | 
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[116] Theſe ungracious it not long with als forgiving parent, WER 
paired again to haunts of her whom the Scots preachers honored with the title of the Whore 
of Babylon. . 09% | nn. 
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one of the leading clergymen, deck the intruder with your utmoſt art; Cent. XVI. 
under all this diſguiſe I ſee the horns of the mitre.” Yet even this point ati dig. 
was gained at laſt, and fifty-one perſons, it was ſettled, were to be choſen 

from the clergy to repreſent that eſtate in parliament ; but the manner of 

their election, their powers, and even their titles, were left for future 
diſcuſſion. 

The king, in 1598, with great goodnature, remitted all the errors of the Seditious 
Edinburgh preachers, and gave them leave to take the ſame ſtations which = 
they had formerly poſſeſſed. . The petulant Robert Bruce alone raiſed 
ſome ſcruples concerning receiving a new form of ordination. The reſt 
acquieſced and were grateful ; and even Bruce, on his ſubmiſſion ſome time 
after, was permitted to preach in the capital. 

In 1599 a correſpondence between James and the Pope gave great I nter to the 
alarm to the warm Proteſtants in the North. Indeed, from the extreme Pope. 
ſolicitude which the cautious monarch teſtified to gain the favor of every 
party, there is nothing ſurpriſing in the fact of his writing to the pontiff 
in polite terms, addreſſing him as Beatiſſime Pater“, and giving him 
hopes of more indulgence for the Roman Catholics. Elphinſton, the ſe- 
cretary, however, taking the whole affair on himſelf, the matter was 
dropped, 

In 1601 an aſſembly of the church at Brunt-iſland reſounded with com- 
plaints againſt the depravity of the age. It was agreed that the nation muſt 
ſoon be ſwallowed up by Popery or Atheiſm. To prevent theſe evils, Terrorscon- 
it was determined, with laudable perverſeneſs, to faſt on the two laſt Sun- — 
days in June, and to double the ſeverity with which all the Roman Catho- Atheiſm. 
lics were treated. A very inſolent letter from John Davidſon was ſent to 
the aſſembly, ridiculing the indolence and apathy of the Scottiſh church, 
and lamenting the ſtriding approach of Popery and prelacy. 

The complaints of the parochial clergy were loudly ſounded in the ears 
of the king at this juncture. They were ſtill kept at a very ſhort allow- 
ance, and even that was irregularly paid. The king, as he had oſten done 
before, promiſed redreſs, but took no effectual ſteps. 

No farther tranſaction of any importance is to be found in the eccleſi- 
aſtical haſtory of Scotland at the opening of the ſeventecnth century. 


* Calderwood, P-. 427. 
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CHAP. m —PART It. 


ons | SECTION I, 


HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS, OF 
ENGLAND, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1603. 


LTHOUGH in examining the ſtate of the Engliſh conſtitution [ 1], Cent. XVI. 
during the latter half of the ſixteenth century, we ſhall find no va]. 
Slow pro- 
riation in the great outline, yet ſome uſeful obſervations may be made on yrefs of the 
the flow gradation of the commons towards national importance. Brow. <99mons in 


beaten, fined, and impriſoned, by the moſt ſtern of ſovereigns, they. had 3 


— 


1 4 , NOTES. 


Ii] An author is hardly juſtified in calling that ſyſtem of government a conſtitution 
which is every inſtant violated. Such was the caſe of the Engliſh government under the 
Tudors ; let whatſoever ſtatute be enacted, the proclamation from the . monarch, and even 
the decree of council during a minority, annulled the helpleſs law, and derided the ſubject 
who claimed its protection. | (Hror.” or Exclien Law. 

+= 


— 


8 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Bock VIII. 


Cent. XVI. yet gained, before the cloſe of Elizabeth's long reign, a ſort of paſſive 
1 courage, which rendered them awful to her leſs reſolute ſucceſſors. 
Change of There was ſomething worth notice in the conſultation which was held 
PE. in 1547 by the counſellors of the late king, concerning the form of the 
ol Edw. VI. young Edward's coronation. It had been uſual, they agreed, to ſhew the 
new king to the people at the four. corners of the ſtage, and to demand 
the conſent of thoſe there aſſembled to his coronation *®. The ceremony 
was judged too tedious for the tender years of Edward to ſupport, and, in 
. conſequence, ſome parts were left out, and the terms uſed at the preſenta- 
x tion of the king to his people [2], left to the diſcretion of the primate. 
' Weakneſs The deſpotiſm of Henry VIII. which, though odious, had vigor. and 
of govern- enterpriſe, was ſucceeded by a kind of nerveleſs ariſtocracy. A few potent 
* noblemen, throughout the reign of Edward, ſtruggled for power and 
profit, and left the people to be plundered and ruined by bribed ſenators 
and . iniquitous judges. Edward undoubtedly had good diſpoſitions ; but, 
except the ſpirited Latimer, who attempted by his plain but ſatirical diſ- 
courſes to open his eyes, he ſeemed hardly to have a ſingle perſon about him 
who was not a party in ſupporting the wretched ſyſtem of corruption then 
prevailing. The mildneſs of Cranmer rendered his advice ineffectual; and 
Somerſet, though not a bad man, was notoriouſly greedy, and was governed 
by his wife, the vaineſt of women. 
Supremacy ¶ Great attention was paid by thoſe who governed to maintain the ſupre- 
of thecrown macy of the crown in every point. Every perſon in office was made to 


ffectually 
— reſign his commiſſion, and provide himſelf with a new one in the name of 


the young king: Even the biſhops were not exempted from this ordinance; 
nor were theſe new powers granted without a ſpecial note that they were 
held only during the king's pleaſure f; nor without a poſitive averment, 
chat all manner of authority, whether civil or military, is derived from the 
crown T. 1 5 2 | Bt 


NorzEs. 
[2] To make alterations in a ceremony ſo awful was certainly a bold meaſure. It ap- 


ee pears that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was ordered by the council © to demand the con- 


ſent of the people, and yet in ſuch terms as ſhould ſhew that he (Edward) was no elective 
prince,” It ſeems ſtrange that no form for this addreſs ſhould have been preſerved from 
former coranations for the primate's direction. 

» Hiſt, of Ref. vol. ii. p. 12, Collections of Ditto, N. 4 


K 5, 6. 1 Strype's Cranmer, p. 141. | 
Little 


\ 
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Little can be faid for the ſtate of the Engliſh, during the reign of Ed- Cent. XVI. 
ward VI. as to their ſecurity in perſon or property. Somerſet, the protec- 22 
tor, ſetting aſide his unbounded depredations on the church, for which, ſured. 
perhaps, his hatred to popery furniſhed to his ready conſcience ſome plau- 

ſible extenuation, was an honeſt pious man. He ſaw the depraved ſtate of 

the adminiſtration of civil juſtice ; but, having neither reſolution nor capa- 

city to reform the courts, he attempted a meaſure which, though perfectly 

well intended, was illegal, and haſtened his downfall. He erected in his 

own palace a © Court of Requeſts,” to which the injured ſuitors, or the 

diſtreſſed poor, unable to pay counſel, might apply for redreſs. 

The corruption of the judges, although it was connived at by the great, 

or paſſed by as incurable, could not eſcape the piercing eye of the good 

Hugh Latimer, who, having been appointed preacher to the king, could 

make his counſel be heard where, only, redreſs could be had. 

There is no point which this honeſt preacher preſſed more cloſely on the Pr. Lati- 
young monarch, and on Somerſet, than the neceſſity of reforming the con- = 41 
duct of his profligate magiſtracy: I muſt deſire,” ſays he, my Lord bukes. 
Protector's grace to hear me in this matter, and likewiſe, that your grace 
would hear poor men's ſuits yourſelf; put them to no other to be heard; 
let them not be delayed. The ſaying is now, that © Money is heard every 
where; if a man be rich there ſhall ſoon be an end of his matters, » 
Others are fain to go home with tears for any help they can have from any 
judge's hand. Hear men's ſuits yourſelf, I require you in God's behalf! and 
put them not in the hearing of thoſe velvet coats and up-ſkips; now a man 
can ſcarce know them from the ancient knights of the county.” He pro- 

ceeds: © And you, proud judges, hearken what God fays in his holy book: 
« Hear the poor,” he ſays, © as well as the rich!” Mark that ſentence, 
thou proud judge ! The devil will bring this ſentence at the day of doom, 
Hell will be full of ſuch proud judges 7. | 

Now-a- days, ſays he in another place, the judges are afraid to hear a Juſtice ill ad- 
poor man againſt the rich; they will either pronounce againſt him, or drive 3 
the ſuit ſo that he ſhall not be able to go through with it. But the greateſt 
man in the realm cannot hurt the judge ſo much as a poor widow, ſuch 
a ſhrewd turn ſhe can do him.“ He then relates the tale of a judge who 


. Strype, vol. i Ii. p. 183, : + Gilpin's Latimer, p. 105. . 
Vor. II. N X * a | : | was 
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Cent. XVI. was ſkinned for taking bribes, and his ſkin nailed to a chair for future 
8 judges to ſit in; and adds, with bitterneſs, © ſurely it was a goodly ſign, 


Sale of offi- 
ces forbid- 
den, 


Inconſiſtent 
ſtatute. 


the ſign of a judge's ſæin. I pray God we may once have the ſign of the 
ſkin in England!“ 5 


Again he advances with ſpirit: © The magiſtrates ſhew favor to ſome, 
and will not ſuffer them to be rooted out or put to ſhame: „Oh! he is 
ſuch a one's ſervant, we may not meddle with him. Oh! he is a gentle- 
man, We mr not put him to ſhame.” 

© Again, © If there be a judgment between a poor man and a great man, 
what! muſt there be a corruption of juſtice? « Oh! he is a great man, I 
dare not diſpleaſe him.” Fie upon thee! Art thou a judge, and wilt be 
afraid to give right judgment? Fear him not be he ever ſo great a man, 
but uprightly do true juſtice.” 

In one point, at leaſt, the rough ſatire of Latimer was ſucceſsfully em- 


ployed. He inveighed bitterly againſt thoſe who bought or ſold offices 


under the king. Oh that your grace, faid the nervous preacher, would 
ſeek through your realm for men meet for offices, yea, and give them 
liberally for their pains, rather than that they ſhould give money for them ; 
you ſhould ſeek out wiſe men, and men of activity, that have ſtomach to 
do their buſineſs, not milk-ſops, nor white-livered knights, but fearers of 
God; for he that feareth God will be no briber “.“ It was probably in con- 


" ſequence of this that a very ſtrièt ordinance was made in parliament againſt 


the ſelling of any office which might be connected with the adminiſtration 
or execution of juſtice f. Except this act, no notice appears to have been 
taken of the ſpirited orator's reproofs ; but ir ſpeaks in favor of one of 
the worſt-principled courts which hiſtory can produce, that ſo bold and 
farcaſtic a monitor was not driven from his pulpit, and purſued by miniſterial 
vengeance. 

When the faction of Warwick overpowered that of the Protector, mat 
ters went on ſtill worſe; and the execution of martial law on the moſt 
trivial occaſtons, and on the ſlighteſt evidence, rendered the poſſeſſion of 
life extremely precarious. Under the fame adminiſtration, an act of par- 


liament was promulgated, teeming with perilous and contradictory folly. 
It enacted, that whoever ſhould ftyle the king, or any of his heirs (named 


— 


2 7 = Gilpin's Latimer, p. 114. . + Stat. 2 and 3 Edw, VI. cap. 26. 
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in ſtat. 35 Henry VIII.), heretic, ſchiſmatic, &c. ſhould, for the firſt offence, Cont. XVI. 
forfeit goods and chattels; for the ſecond, incur a premunire; and for the SI 
third, the penalty of treaſon. At this period, it is to be noted, the king 
and his next heir were of oppoſite religions. The ſame houſe of com- 
mons, though ſo careleſs in this great point, had refuſed to renew the cruel 
ſtatutes of Henry VIII. concerning treaſon, which Edward in his firſt year 
had repealed. | 

The firſt act of Mary's reign, which aboliſhed all treaſons except thoſe Popular ſta- 
in the famous act of Edward III. and all felonies except thoſe that were fo AC 
before Henry VIII. would have been popular; had not the clauſes of a 
riot act, paſſed under Edward VI. which re-inſtated many penalties, been 


revived before the end of the ſeſſions [3]. 

It appears that, at this period, the office of a magiſtrate was in danger of Honor of 
becoming an appendage to the train of opulent and potent noblemen. Tt — 
was to prevent this, that in the reign of Philip and Mary a bill was paſſed, 
that © no man's ſervants, wearing their cloth, ſhall be juſtices of the peace, 
but“ the king's and queen's f. | 

The conveying of landed property from one to another, ſeems to have Rules for 
been tranſacted nearly in the ſame manner as in the 17th and 18th centuries, _—_ 
The following, verſes, printed in 1586, as © Olde Engliſh rules for purchaſing perty. 
lande, will give no bad ſpecimen of the ſcience, whatever it may of the 
poetry, of its compoſer. 3 

Whoſo'll be wiſe in purchaſing, 
Let him conſider the points following : 


NOTES. 


[3] A curious anecdote is related of an act paſſed at this period, declaring Mary, though 
a queen, to have all the privileges uſually held by the kings of England. Gardiner, who, 
ſetting aſide his bigotry, was no bad patriot, contrived that law, that it might confine her 
within the ſame bounds as had been preſcribed to her predeceſſors. This he thought ne- 
ceſſary, as he found that the Imperial ambaſſadot had given her the copy of a plan to render 
her deſpotic. This ſcheme ſhe ſpiritedly threw into the fire with diſguſt, after ſhewing it 
to Biſhop Gardiner. But that wily old ſtateſman probably foreſaw that ſhe might not 
always be of the ſame mind, and brought about the act now ſpoken of. 


* Except, 1 Stat. 2 and 3 P. and M. 
X x 2 Sec 


Cent. XVI. 
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See that the land be cleare 
In title o' th' ſellere; 

And that it ſtand in dangere 
Of no woman's dowrie, 

If the tenure be bond or free, 
Releaſe of every feoffee. 

See that the ſellere be of age, 

And that it lye not in mortgage; 
Whether a taile be thereof found, 
And whether it ſtand.in ſtatute bound. 
Conſider what ſervice *long'th thereto, 
And what quit - rent thereout muſt go. 

And if it be come of a wedded woman, 
Thinke thou then of © covert baron.” 
And, if thou mayſt in anywiſe, 
. Make thy charter by warrantiſe, 
To thee, thine heires, aſſignes alſo. 
Thus ſhould a wiſe purchaſer do“. 


The judges who preſided during the reign of Elizabeth were probably 
more attentive to their duty than thoſe who diſgraced the indolent reign of 
Edward, and leſs fanguinary than thoſe of Mary; but the country magi- 
ſtrates ſeem to have deſerved little approbation. A juſtice of the peace was 
deſcribed, towards the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, by a member in the lower 


houſe, as © an animal who for half a dozen of chickens would readily diſpenſe 
with a dozen penal laws ; and Elizabeth herſelf, in an earlier juncture, com- 


_ plains bitterly of negligence in the magiſtrates. She had good reaſon, if 


we may truſt to a ſenſibly- written account of the ſtate of Somerſetſhire at 
that period, 'preſeryed by Strype, and written by an eminent magiſtrate of 
that county, This avers, that © forty perſons were executed in a year within 
the ſhire for robberies and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the hand; 


thirty-ſeven whipt; and 18g diſcharged. Theſe laſt were all deſperate 


— Cd 
” —— 21 * 


. » Booke of the Art and Mannar, &c. &c. by Leonard Maſcal, 1586. 
+ D*'Ewes Journals, p · 661, 664. 
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rogues ; none would employ them, nor would they do work if they had it, Cent. XVI. 


That not the fifth part of the felonies committed in the county were eg 


brought to trial, ſo negligent or ſo fearful were the magiſtrates; that the ſtate of po- 
innumerable vagabonds terrified the country people and forced them to 128 
watch their flock, herds, corn, woods, &c. all the night. That other 
counties fared as ill or worſe; that 300 or 400 vagabonds infeſted every 
ſhire, and met in bodies of ſixty rogues together, that they might plunder 
with impunity. That if all the felons of this fort were aſſembled, they 
would give ſtrong battle to the moſt potent enemy the queen has ; that the 
magiſtrates dreaded them, and that inſtances might be given that ſome have 
been intimidated by the confederates of the condemned felons into an 
interpoſition to prevent the execution of a ſentence which they themſelves 

had pronounced“. 

Yet this accumulation of villany was by no means owing to the want Severe penal 
of penal [4] ſtatutes. Theſe increaſed wonderfully; the ſtealers of horſes 4, %* 
the cutpurſes or pickpockets, the breakers into houſes, and the violators 
of female chaſtity, were declared felons without benefit of clergy ; per- 
jury and forgery were puniſhed by loſs of ears; and clipping coin was 
made high-treaſon, The proceſs of outlawry in the diſtant and detached 
diſtricts, ſuch as Wales and Cheſhire, was rendered more eaſy and more 
effectual ; vagabonds were made ſlaves |, and gypſies felons C. 

It will probably aſtoniſh thoſe who look for the perfection of civilization 
under Elizabeth, to hear that the © trial by combat' might be legally de- 


NOTES. . 

[4] It is a fact very little known, that the gallies* are mentioned in a ſtatute late in the 
reign of Elizabeth, as a puniſhment not uncommon, Lord Coke, too, in his Inftitates, 
ſpeaks of them in the ſame light. There were three in the navy, even when the larger 
ſhips were but nineteen; © The Speedwell, the Try-ryght, and the Black Galley.” 

| ; = [Barx. ON STATUTES. 

Another fingular and very terrific ſpecies of puniſhment we read of in © Harriſon's De- 
ſcription of Britain: © Such as having wals and banks near the ſea, and doe ſuffer the ſame 
to decaie, after convenient admonition, whereby the water entereth and drowneth up the 
country; are, by a certayne cuſtome, apprehended, condemned, and ftaked in the breache ; 
where they remayne for ever as parcell of the new wal, &c. &c. [Horx sb. 

* Strype's Annals, vol. iv. p. 290, &c. + Stat. 2 and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 23. 

u Stat. 5 Eliz. cap. g and 14. 5 Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap. 10. 5 and 6 Ed, VI. cap. 26. 

Stat. 1 Ed, VI. cap. 3. q Stat. 5 Eliz, cap. 20. 

| ; ade | manded 
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manded during her reign, and that in 157 1, on the 18th of June, the judges 


Ty of the common pleas actually fat in Tothill-fields, Weſtminſter, to decide 


Martial law. 


Exerted in 


peace. 


on a fight between © George Thorne, a big, broad, ſtrong fellow,” the 
CR. for Thomas Paramore, and Henry Nailor, a proper ſlender 


man, who came to fight for Simon Lowe and John Kyme “. 


The perſon of the Engliſhman, of the 16th century, was no better pro- 
teted againſt the malice of the informer, than were his "_ n the 
intereſted rapacity of a corrupt judge. | 

The power of exerting that ſummary ſpecies of judicature Aled Martial 
Law was allowed to reſide in the ſovereign, and ſeems to have been intended 
againſt the remains of ſubdued rebel cities, or of revolters conquered in 
the field. The executions in the Weſt, in the reign of Edward, by King- 
ſton, and in the North by Bowes, had the reſentment of recent outrages 
committed by a. mier force to excuſe them, if any thing can excuſe 
inhumanity. 

But it was not only in rebellious countries, or in time of war, that 
this odious law was exerciſed. During the minority of Edward VI. the 
bailiff of Rumford, in Eſſex, a worthy and reſpected man, was executed on 
a gibbet before the door of Stowe, the hiſtorian, in London; he had been 
accuſed of treaſonable words: (which words he utterly denied) by Sir Ste- 
phen, the zealous but fanatical curate of Cree-church ; had been tried by 
martial law, and ſentenced to be immediately hanged. His malicious ac- 
cuſer was obliged to leave the place, and ſhrowd himſelf in obſcurity from 


the reproaches of the people . 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Aber of Henry VIII. would be ſparing 


in the uſe of an ordinance ſo well ſuited to her deſpotic turn: A letter 3 


ſtill exiſts in her own hand, reproaching Lord Suſſex for not exerting this 
law after the Northern, rebellion had been quelled. But ſhe, too, thought 
that its advantages ought not to be limited to times of war and rebellion ; 
-and when Peter Burchet wounded the navigator Hawkins, Elizabeth would 
fain have exerted martial law againſt him, but was diſſuaded by her coun- 
ſellors §. She was not always ſo cautious; we have (in Strype's Collec- 
tions) a l of her's, een we law to be uſed againſt ſuch 


„Antiquarian Rep. vol. i. p. 116. | + Preface to Stowe's London. 
| I MS, quoted in Hume's Tudors, p. 718, $ Camden, P- 449 · 
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as import bulls, or even forbidden books or pamphlets, from abroad “, Cent. XVI. 
© any law or ſtatute to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. And ano- * 
ther time ſhe was ſo much irritated at the low proceedings of the ſtar- 
chamber (none of the mildeſt of courts), in the puniſhment of the vaga- 
bonds with which the metropolis abounded [5], that ſhe gave to Sir Tho- 
mas Wilford the commiſſion of provoſt-martial, ordering him to ſeize ſuch 
perſons as the juſtices of the peace ſhould point out to him as worthy to 
be executed by martial law, and to execute them on the gallows or gibbet, 
openly, near the place of the offence f. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that, when a Tudor reigned, the liberty of the ſub- Liberty of 
ject ſhould be better ſecured than his property, or his life. Numberleſs — my 
ſnares were indeed laid for his freedom, and the practice of * preſſing” [6], 


as 


NOTES. 


[5] It is a ſtriking obſervation, and made by one of our beſt hiſtorians, that the deſpo- 
tiſm of Elizabeth was not accompanied with that exactneſs of police, and, in conſequenee, 
ſecurity of private property from vulgar plunderers, which ſometimes conſoles the ſubjects 
of arbitrary princes for the evils of their adminiſtration. He knows not how to account 
for this, unleſs from the extreme ſcantineſs of her reſources, which did not enable her ts 
pay or reward a ſufficient force to ſupport the civil power, [Hums, 

[6] The firſt record of impreſſing ſeamen is found in the 2gth of Edward III. but the 
term uſed is © to make choice and take up in the counties of Kent, &c. thirty-ſix mariners,” &c, 
The ſtory of Read, a rich citizen, preſſed, and made to ſerve in Scotland as a private 
ſoldier, becauſe he would not lend Henry VIII. 100l. has been told before. 

In a proclamation, dated March 29, 1557, appears, for the firſt time, the term © Preſs” 
applied to ſea-faring men. It recites, that © divers ſhip-maſters, mariners, and ſea-farings 
men, lately preſted and reteyned to ſerve her Majeſty, &c, &c. 

Shakſpeare intimates that ſhip-wrights were alſo liable to the preſs : Why ſuch impreſs 
of ſea-wrights ?? And though this ſcene is laid in Denmark, yet it ſhould be recollected 
that the Bard of Avon generally transfers the manners of England to every country which 
he makes his ſcene of action. Fiſhermen are expreſſly excepted from the preſs by a ſtatute . 

But it was not only for the defence of the country, nor for the puniſhment of indivi- YU 
duals, that prefling was uſed. Parents were liable to have their children torn from their 
arms to become choriſters in the royal chapels. Read the complaint of Thomas Tuſſer, | 
Gentleman, who, writing of his own childhood, ſings, | | =_ 

Then for my yoyce 
I muſt (no choyce) 
Aways 
® Strype, vol, iii. p. 570. + Rym. Fœd. tom, xvi. p. 279. 

| 1 5 Eliz. cap. 5, $. 43. 
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Cent. XVI. as then managed (comprehending the forcing employments on perſons who 
TIF” wanted them not), was one of the eaſieſt methods of putting obnoxious 


Arbitrary 


perſons out of the way. Ig caſe, ſays Oſborne, * ſhe (Elizabeth) found 
any likely to interruptdaggecaſions, ſhe did ſeaſonably prevent him by a 
chargeable employment abroad, or putting him on ſome ſervice at home, 
which ſhe knew was leaſt grateful *.” | 
It were indeed a curious taſk, to review the favorite reign of Elizabeth, and 
to remark the deſpotic power which ſhe might have exerciſed over her ſub- 
jets. The obſerver would find more motives of gratitude for her for- 
bearance of evil, than for all the ſplendid glories of her active reign. 
The court of ſtar-chamber, whoſe members held their places at the will 
of the ſovereign, might fine, impriſon, and puniſh [7] corporally, by 


—ͤ— 
NOTES. 
Away, of force, 
Like poſting horſe, 
For ſundry men 
Had placards, then, 
Such childe to take 
The better breſte, 
The leſſer reſte 
To ſerve the queen; 
For time ſo ſpente 
I may repente, 
And ſorrowe make.“ | 
In 1550, Strype tells us, there was a grant of a commiſlion to Philip Van Wilder, gen- 
tleman of the privie chamber, in anie churches and chappells within England * to take to 
the king's uſe ſuch and ſo many ſinging children and choriſters as he and his deputy thought 
good.“ And again, in the following year, the maſter of the king's chapel has licence to 
take up, from time to time, as many children to ſerve in the king's chapel as he ſhall 
think fit.” 


An ordinance for preſing minſtrells (miniſtrallos) may be found ; in the days of Henry VI. 


[STR&YPE5 ATU Wax rox. 
171 The juriſdiction of this court ſeems to have extended itſelf to domeſtic as well as 


criminal concerns. In Ben Jonſon's © New Inn,” the Lord Beaufort, fancying that he has 
been drawn in to marry a girl of low birth, exclaims, _ 
© There is a royal court o' th' ſtar-chamber 


Will ſcatter all theſe miſts, diſperſe theſe vapours, 
* clear the truth. 


WE * Oſbourne, p. 392. 280 AN. hi 
| & 2 a 
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whipping, branding, ſlitting noſtrils and ears. The wenig it preſent, Cent. XVI. 
was ſole judge. n 


The high-commiſſion court has been deſcribed: Its — vengeance High com- | 
was aimed at errors in doctrine or worſhipgſox, more fairly, againſt any cen 
deviation from what the ſovereign thought right in religious matters. No 
man, wrote the orthodox Elizabeth to Archbiſhop Whitgiſt, e ſhould be 
ſuffered to decline either to the right or left hand from the drawn line 
limited by authority “. » 


The ſhort but ſharp operations of martial law * Fad already amply N 


deſeribed ; and the great Lord, Bacon thought that Eſſex and his friends 
had great indulgence own to them in not being inſtantly put to geath 1 
that judicature f. 


It does not ſeem needful that the ſovereign ſhould * poſſeſſed of. any 
farther means [8] of doing ill; yet had Elizabeth (and her predeceſſors had 
the ſame) a power to-give her ſecretaries and privy-counſellors the exerciſe 
of unlimited deſpotiſm. Each of theſe might, by his ſole warrant, impriſon 
any one whom he thought a ſuſpicious perſon for as long a time as he 


thought proper f, and, at his own diſcretion (are we reading of OG or 
of Morocco!), might ſtretch him on the rack [e]! 
1 1 1 
— . ; 
NOTES. 


[8] The awe in which the unlimited ſway of Elizabeth kept her courtiers, is unutterable. 
Sir Robert Cary writes to his father, the queen's couſin and favorite general, who had ſtaid 
a day or two too long in London, She grew into a grate rage, begynynge with God's- 
wondes, that ſhe wolde ſett you by the feete,” Kc. &c. Another time he ſays to his father, 
Should I go without her lycenſe, it were in her power to hang me on my retourne; and, 
for any thing I ſee, it were ill truſting her,” The, dread of her anger was indeed great 
enough to extort the moſt humiliating conceſſions, and on occaſions apparently trivial. In 
1594, two young officers, Sir Nicholas Clifford and Sir Anthony Shirley, who had be- 
haved themſelves with ſingular bravery in France, and for that cauſe had had the knight- 
hood of St. Michael conferred on them by Henry IV. diſpleaſed Elizabeth ſo exceedingly, 
by appearing at court with the enſigns of the order, that ſhe threatened them ſeverely, 
and obliged them to write to France, and renounce the knighthood. _ [Cauven. 

[9] That the uſe of the rack was too familiar to the mind of Elizabeth, the following 
Kory told op Lord Bacon will prove: And another time when the queen could not be per- 
ſuaded 


* Murden's Papers, p. 183. | + "Re « Works, vol. iv. p. 510. 
t Murden's Popes! p. 632. Haynes's D:tto, p. 
Vor. II. 1 y 
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Cent. XVI. In running through the oppreſſive powers of Elizabeth's reign no men- 


Sed of tion has been made of the Court of Wards, which gave to the ſovereign 


Ward and the poſſeſſion of eſtates during the minority of the heir, and authority to 


— diſpoſe of heir or heireſs in Marriage; nor of Purveyance, by virtue of 
which ſhe might victual not only her court, but her fleets“ and armies, at 
the coft of ſuffering individuals, not regularly taxed, but partially marked 
out [ 10] for oppreſſion. © When the queen's majeſty doth remove, ſays a 
contemporary writer, © from one place to another, there are uſually 400 

care wares, which amount to the ſumme of 2,400 horſes, appointed out of 
the countries adjoining, whereby her carriage is conveyed ſafely to the ap- 
pointed place f.. | 


| Warrants to Elizabeth was praiſed in parliament for not imitating the practice, com- 


courſe of mon among her predeceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by ſpecial 
Julice. warrants T. Each time that ſhe refrained from this groſs abuſe of her 
power the was certainly laudable. But there remain ſtill, in the public re- 


— 


NOTES. 


ſuaded that it (a treatiſe) was his writing whoſe name was to it, but that it had ſome more 
miſchievous author, and ſaid, with great indignation, ** that ſhe would have him racked to 
produce his author.” I replied, © Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his perſon, 
but rack his ſtyle; let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined 
to continue the ſtory where it breaketh off, and I will undertake, by collating the ſtyles, 
to judge whether he were the author or no”.” | [CaBarla. 
Thus, had it not been for the humanity and wit of Lord Bacon, a man of letters had 
been tortured by the rack for a political pamphlet. 
 _ [10] The conduct of the Purveyor, in every age, added inſolence to oppreſſion. In ear- 
lier times he inhabitants fled the country when he approached, armed with the uſual powers 
of providing for the royal train. In the reign of Edward VI. Aſcham's letters afford a 
proof that a refined inhumanity was ſometimes added to his uſual rapacity. The preſident 
of Peterhouſe, Cambridge, had a favorite pad which he uſed for the recovery of his health; 
the purveyor ſeized this nag, nor would any other ſatisfy him, although many more were 
grazing in the field. This officer muſt certainly have ftretched the limits of his commiſ- 
ion, fince we are told he was only the king's purveyor of f. Ro Ascnan EISsr. 
A ſpeech made by Lord Bacon, explaining all the oppreſſions of purveyance, which is 
recorded in his works, vol. iv. p. 305, 306, ought to be read by every Engliſhman of the 
28th century, that he may reliſh the bleſſings of the conſtitution by which he is protected. 
* Camden, p. 388. | + Harriſon's Deſcr. of Britain, p. 220. 
| 1 D'Ewes, p. 1414. 
3 | | cords, - 
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cords, warrants ſigned by her, exempting certain Wa from all ſuits and Cent. XVI. 
proſecutions : © Theſe warrants,” ſhe ſays, © ſhe grants from her royal pre- Ya 
rogative, which ſhe will not allow to be diſputed *. 

The crown of England had indeed, in the 16th century, every power [11] 
which the moſt uncontroled deſpotiſm could wiſh for, except that of regu- 
lar and legal taxation. This limitation,” ſays an ingenious [ 12] hiſtorian, 
© unſupported by other privileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people ; 
ſince it engaged to the queen to ere& monopolies, and grant patents for 
excluſive trade; ſchemes ſo very pernicious, that, had they proceeded, 
they muſt have rendered the induſtry of England uſeleſs, and her ſoil barren 
for want of cultivation. | 

Nor did the ſovereign ſtop here. When the patent and the monopoly 
gave not a ſufficient ſupply, the loan was at hand; a loan which none could 
ſafely refuſe, and which, even if repaid after a time, which was ſeldom the 
caſe, was yet injurious to the lender; as he had no intereſt for his money. 

What then, it may be fairly aſked, was the duty of the parliament during The duty of 
the dynaſty of the Tudor family? The members were not to meddle with In dhe 1840 
ſtate affairs or the ſucceſſion, nor with the church. This laſt fubject they century. 
were expreſsly directed to avoid, in every ſpeech which, during Elizabeth's 
reign, opened the ſeſſion. They might, however, direct the tanning of 
leather or the milling of cloth ; they might attend to the preſervation of the 
game, to the repair of bridges and highways, and to the puniſhment of vaga- 
bonds and beggars. It is true, that the court could do all that was neceſſary 


— 
NOTES. 


[11] The particular fetters which pinioned the preſs are not added to the catalogue of 
Elizabeth's penal powers in this place. They were frequently connected with the exer- 
tions of the eccleſiaſtical ; and the ſtationer's ſtores were oftener ranſacked by the high- 
commiſſion court than by the ſtar-chamber, Both were deſpotic. 

[12] Mr. Hume; to whoſe admirable obſervations on the reign of Elizabeth, the author 
owns with gratitude, that he owes more than one paragraph. That elegant writer has 
| conſolidated into an effence, thoſe powers with which the then exiſtent conſtitution had 
armed the crown ; apparently with the laudable intention that the reader ſhould feel double 
pleaſure, in the bleſſings and privileges which a more liberal form of government, in the 
18th century, confers, in oppoſition to the deſpotiſm of a reign which will yet remain, in 

brilliancy, unrivalled in the Engliſh annals. | 
: * Rym. Fœd. tom. xv. p. 652, 708, 777. 
Yy 2 | by 
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Cent. XVI. by proclamations, which were allowed to have the force of acts of parlia- 
ment, and which were much more ſtrictly executed; but 1 were not ſo 
durable, and were ſooner forgotten *. | | 


Monopolies In the year 1607, the fi P13] of commodities which were granted 
. by patent from the queen to her greedy courtiers, was read over to 
the houſe of commons, and excited, even among thoſe broken - ſpirited 
legiſlators,” a temporary reſentment. Is not bread among them ?” ſaid an 
indignant member, If it be not now, it will be in the catalogue before 
next parliament.” In this place it would be unpardonable not to repeat the 
arguments which were uſed in defence of the queen's conduct; which, as 
they were found in the mouths, by turns, of the country-gentlemen as 


well as of the courtiers, and admitted on all ſides, muſt be allowed to 
compoſe the political creed of the times. | 
Summary of The queen, it was affirmed, poſſeſſed an enlarging ind a reſtraining 
the queen's power; by her prerogative ſhe might ſet free what was limited by ſtatute 
poser. or otherwiſe; or ſhe might reſtrain what was free T. The royal — 
at gative was neither to be canvaſſed, nor diſputed, nor examined 4. 
could admit of no limitation d. Abſolute princes, as the ſovereigns 4 
England, were a ſpecies of divinities |. By her diſpenſing power, the 


queen might annul any ſtatute; and ſhe could even make void a clauſe 
ria Of that very diſpenſing power C. 


4464 343®. "20; 28 
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" NOTES. 
[13] Theſe were, falt, currants, iron, powder, cards; calf ſkins, felts, poldavies (canvas), 
ox-ſhin bones, train oil, lifts of cloth, pot-aſh, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea- coal, ſteel, aqua vitz, 
bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, calamint ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, 
paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards; tranſportation of iron, horn, beer, 
leather; importation of Spaniſh. wool and of Iriſh yarn. Theſe are but a part of the com- 
modities conſigned over to monopoliſts, and we may judge how much the public ſuffered 
by this cruel practice by the price of ſalt, which was in ſome places raiſed from ſixteen 
pence A buſhel to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings. An incident during the ſame ſeſſion deſerves 
notice. Sir Andrew Noel, being ſheriff of Rutland, returned himſelf, together with Sir John 
Harrington, as knights for ſaid county. On this being queſtioned in. parliament, Sir 
Edward: Hobby ſaid, that it might, well be ſo, ſince the bailiffs of Southwark had, in the 
2 ft of the queen's Fernen and were received. However, a new election 


was ordered. Side © . 
„Hume's Tudors, p- 528 | 4 D'Ewes's 3 al — 
4 Ibid. p. 644, 649. LS $ Ibid. p. 646, 651. , 
I Ibid. p. 649. | C Ibid, p. 640, 646, 
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© A converſation,” writes the indignant reporters. © more . of a Cent. XVI. 
Turkiſh Divan than of an Engliſh houſe of commons. », 

On this occaſion the quten moſt ſtrangely relaxed from her uſual ſe- 
verity; and, inſtead of ſending the foes of monopolizers to priſon, ſhe 
promiſed immediate redreſs; and the aſtoniſhed houſe thought no phraſeo- Prophane 
logy too high to expreſs the merits. of ſuch condeſcenſion, and applied to 9 
their frail, and almoſt expiring, ſovereign, thoſe epithets which are uſually 
appropriated to the Creator. Her | meſſage was © goſpel or glad tidings; 
ſhe had, like the Deity, been herſelf the agent,“ they praiſed her © prevent- 
ing grace, and affirmed that, like the Divinity, ſhe was all truth,” and, like 
him too, © performed all ſhe promiſed. 

Thus ſtood, or rather, thus ſervilely crept, the laſt parliament of Eli- 
'zabeth's deſpotic reign. | Let us cloſe the account with an inftance of diſ- 
qualifying oratory, 

It was uſual (the cuſtom ſtill 160 f for the member propoſed as ſpeaker 
of the lower houſe, to urge his own incapacity. Yelverton was ſingularly Qualifica- 
eloquent on this ſubject in 1597. * Yout ſpeaker,” ſaid he, © ought to be a Fele 
man big and comely, ſtately and well- ſpoken; his voice great, his carriage | 
majeſtical; his nature haughty, and his purſe plentiful and heavy. But, 
contrarily, the ſtature of my body is ſmall, myſelf not ſo well ſpoken, my 
voice low, my carriage lawyer-like and of. the common faſhion ; my nature 
ſoft and baſhful, my purſe thin, light, and never yet plentiful.” The houſe 
lent no ear to this modeſt apology z z and Yelverton filled the chair with ſuf- 
ficient dignity “. 

It may now be aſked, wh was the power, and what hs ay of * Trivial 
ments, when ſuch deſpotic powers were lodged in the crown? The parlia- Power of 
ment entirely regulated the taxation of the ſubject; a power which was N 
only valuable from becoming, under an irreſolute monarch, the means of 
extorting, gradually, all thoſe privileges which form the baſis of that admi- 
rable conſtitution of which Great Britain boaſts in the 18th century. 

. The. parliament had no real legiſlative power. So long as there ex- 
ited an N — could wo with the Supt bf its acts, ſuch 
acts were futile, | | | | 


ny 
— —— — 


» D*Ewes's Journal, p. 549. 
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The forms of parliament were little altered from thoſe of the preceding 


* reigns; the ſons of peers appear to have been firſt elected to ſit in the 


lower houſe about 1550. In the fame year the firſt journal of the houſe's 


proceedings appears to have been taken down. 


Seceſſion in 
1555 


Elizabeth 


jealous of 
her ſupre 


macy. 


In the year 1555 a ſingular circumſtance occurred in conſequence of a 
diſpute between the two houſes of parliament. Several members of the 
lower houſe ſeceded, and would not attend their duty. The queen pro- 
ceeded againſt them. Six ſubmitted and paid their fines; the reſt tra- 
verſed, and the death of Mary ſtopped the whole proceſs. 

The extreme delicacy of Elizabeth concerning her ſupremacy of the 


church, was a ſource of perpetual vexation to her commons, as it excited her 


to reſiſt with great ſternneſs every attempt which they, who almoſt all Pu- 


ritans, inceſſantly formed againſt her much favored cap and robes. Theſe, 


as has been already ſhewn, ſhe guarded with. cave from their attacks ; nor 
was ſhe leſs attentive. to her own lucrative prerogative of granting patents 


| N 


1571 Robert Bell, a nated Puritan, who had ſpoken againſt an ex- 


| For patent of ruinous canſequence, granted to a merchant of Briſtol, 


drew upon the houſe a command from the queen to ſpend little time in 
motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. Bell himſelf was ſent for by the 
council, and ſo ſeverely reprimanded, that, on his return to the houſe, 
© his amazed ee terrified the members from freedom of ſpeech 
for ſome ſpace of time 1 

It was in this ſeſſion the a bribe of four mounds « was proved to have 


been ——— lower houſe to the mayor of a borough, 


in order to ſecure his ſeat f. 
In the ſeſſion of 1576 Peter Wentworth, the moſt fturdy of the Puritan 
members, uttered a ſpeech fraught with ſuch principles of liberty, and fuch 


ſtrong intimations of the extreme deſpotiſin of the court and ſervility of 
the ſenate, that the commons, ſanding aghaſt at his intrepidity, committed 


him priſoner to the ſerjeant at arms, and ordered him to be examined by 
a committee; which, chuſing to meet in the ſtar - chamber, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to add the powers of that arbitrary court to their own. But the diſcerning 
| S | 
* D*'Ewes's Journal, p. 242. + Ibid. p. 181, 
| | Puritan 
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Puritan refuſed to plead before any court except a committee acting exclu- Cent. XVI. 
ſively as members of parliament ; and Elizabeth, not liking the perverſe 9 
ſteadineſs of the man, gave up the point; and, with great apparent mild- 

neſs, reſtored him to his liberty and place in parliament “. It was on this 

occaſion that Sir Walter Mildmay, in a celebrated ſpeech to the houſe, ex- 

tolled the benevolence of the queen, and told the commons that they muſt 

not ſpeak all they thought, ſince ſuch freedoms had frequently been pu- 

niſhed, both in paſt ages and in the preſent. That gentleman, with a Mean ſena- 

Mr. Fleetwood, and Sir Humphry Gilbert (a man defigned by nature for a ders. 

hardy mariner, not a court flatterer), made on all occaſions ſuch ſervile 

adulatory ſpeeches, ſo fraught with the doctrines of paſſive obedience, and 

ſo menacing to that part of the commons which harbored any idea of 

freedom in ſpeaking, that they expoſed them to the moſt cutting raillery 

from their opponents, who dared to ſpeak of them, although themſelves 

terrified at any whiſper that the queen or the council would be diſ- 

pleaſed.” 

It were endleſs to record the repeated humiliations to which the par- Liberty of 
liaments of Elizabeth were bound to ſubmit; one farther inſtance only ſhall {p*ech much 
be adduced. In 1593, Puckering, the lord keeper, in his anſwer to the 4 
ſpeaker's three uſual demands, explained liberty of ſpeech to be no more 
© than a liberty of aye and no f.“ This was the text. A proper comment 
ſoon appeared; for Peter Wentworth, and three other members, were ſent 
to priſon for moſt reſpectfully propofing that the queen ſhould be intreated 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion of her crown. After a fortnight had paſſed, the 
| houſe was moved to petition the queen for the releaſe of their members; 
but being told by the courtiers, that Elizabeth would like to take her own 
time, the cautious ſenate humbly acquieſced F. 


The ranks of ſociety continued nearly as they had been during the former 


part of the century, except the unhappy denomination of ſlaves. That Slavery ex- 
order, diſgraceful to the ages i in which it had exiſted, was nearly [14] anni- Prins. 


1 3 
— 
| NOTES. 
[14] But not totally; for, in the Fœdera, vol. xv. p. 715, may be found a ſolitary in- 
ſtance of a regular manumiſſion by Elizabeth in favor of her home - born villain in the manor 
of 
* D'Ewes's Journal, p. 244- + Ibid. p. 460, 469. t Ibid. p. 470. 
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Gents NVE, hilated; even the word was baniſhed, and only to be fot in an ine 
> treable. act of parliament as a bugbear to vagabonds. | | 
Care of the In their room aroſe to notice, a diviſion of the 8 a 
4 66h ſtyled. the poor. For theſe Judge Blackſtone writes, that he finds no 
legal or compulſive -proviſjon ſet apart in early times. Their maintenance, 
then, fell chiefly on the eccleſiaſtics; and a fourth part of the tithes was 
originally ſet apart for that purpoſe. When gradually the tithes became 
_ property of. monaſteries, the ſupport of the poor became their duty. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the firſt act“ was paſſed which immediately | 
affected this diviſion, of the, people. The, magiſtrates, were. directed, to 
ſearch for the poor, and to give begging licences to all weak, old, and im- 
potent perſons; but ſuch as were, © whole and mighty in body,” and yet 
were found idling away their time, were to be ſevely ee * ſent to 
their pariſhes. 
Poor's rates And here it ſhould be une) 1 this i Ar — * 
1 years beſore the diſſolution of religious houſes. This remark confutes at 
tion. once the favorite ſyſtem of thoſe Who date the commencement of the 
pooꝛr's rates from the deſtruction of monaſteries [if]. 
Wiss Early in the reign of Edward VI. an act paſſed f 3 extreme inhu- 
repealed. manity ſhortened its own duration. Firſt, vagabonds were averred to be 
more in number in England than in other regions; then ſervants out of 
place, wanderers, &c. were all huddled together under the name of vaga- 
bonds, and were decreed, to become ſlaves for two years, and to be driven 
to work by dint of blows, and kept to it by chains. If ſuch oppreſſed 
being ſhould abſent himſelf fourteen. days, he might be branded with a hot 


1 


, £1320 Ram - 50123 553 v 
F NOTES.” (EO ITE SIG: mens ONT |, 
of Tanto Dean. An Ab may 12 alſo . p. 7 51, whereby Lord Burleigh mn Sir 
W. Mildmay are directed to agree with the 5 bondſmen in the Weſtern counties for 
_ their redemption. * 

[Lis]! Neither am I nies. © ſays Fynes Moryſon, a contemporary, treating of the fab- 
ſiſtence of the poor, with the vulgar opinion, preferring old times to ours; becauſe it is 
apparent that the cloyſters of monkes (who ſpoyled all that they might be beneficial to a 
few), and gentlemen's houſes. (who nouriſhed a rabble of ſervants), lying open to all idle 
os for meate and drinke, were cauſe of greater ill than good to the commonwealth... 


[IrinzrRARY. 
+ Stat. 23 Hen, VIII. cap. 2. + Stat, 1 Ed. VI. cap. 37 1 
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iron, and became a ſlave for ever. Any child aud in ſuch W Cent. XVI. 
companys incurred the ſame penalty. e 
The free and generous nature of the Engliſh revolted at this aus law. 
It was found to be uſeleſs from its inhumanity, and a new one was framed 
in its ſtead . By this and another ſubſequent act, collectors were appointed 
to gather alms for the relief of the poor; and if any one would not add 
what appeared to be his fair quota to the contribution, he was to be repri- 
manded by the biſhop; who might alſo, if he found him n r 
order for the reformation of his conduct. es 
In the fourteenth of Elizabeth a ſtatute appears which directs afſeſ- 
ments to be made in every pariſh for the relief of the poor.” This was for 
a limited time; and (fays Mr. Barrington ) was probably ſuffered to 
expire from its great ſeverity againſt vagabonds ; who, if above fourteen, 
were to be whipped, burned in the ear with a hot iron to the compaſs of 
an inch, and for the ſecond offence to ſuffer death. 
The important act which paſſed in almoſt the laſt F year of Elizabeth, at Laudablere- 
a period when ſhe, from the gloom which over- ſnadowed her once active — 
mind, could have little merit in the compoſition of a law ſo a 
and intricate, is extremely and judiciouſly particular, and appoints not 
only the method of raiſing a tax for the ſupport of the poor, and the per- 
ſons who are to collect it and to diſtribute it, but alſo thoſe-who-are to 
overſee and criticiſe on that diſtribution ; a taſk allotted with the moſt 
diſcerning propriety-to: the neighboring juſtices of the peace. It regulates 
alſo the ſettlement of the poor, that is to ſay, it appoints to what pariſhes, 
families, circumſtanced as deſcribed by the act, have a right [ 16] to apply 
for relief. The whole act is allowed to poſſeſs great merit; nor have the 
attempts to explain and improve it, always ſucceeded. 


NOTES. . 


1161 We find, bY a nay that this ſtatute was 100 8 
time carried into general execution, particularly in Wiltſhire. Nor are the poor's laws exe- 
cuted to this day in ſome counties of North Wales, though this ſtatute expreſsly extends to 
the principality.  _ | Iz. on Star. 


+ St 5 and a. VL, cap $6: 126433 Sch + Orc on gau 5. an. 


19 1 Stat. 43 Eliz, cap, 2, 1 | 
ver. Il. Ber Veg) „5 England 
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en RX. England is che only country which has provided for the laborer when 
N his ſtrength has forſaken him, and when the merits of a life ſpent in in- 


to CE lang 
for her care 
of the poor. 


duſtry, call loudly on the more opulent members for ſupport; nor can the 
ſhort-acceunt; which has been given of this moſt meritorious inſtitution be 
better / ooncluded than by the words of the humane and intelligent Bar- 


| rington : If merits in an individual are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be rewarded 


in this Word, I do not think it too pre ſumptuous to ſuppoſe that national 
virtues may lkewiſe meet with their bleffings ; England has, to its pecuhar 
honor, not only made its poor free, but hath provided a certain and ſolid 
eſtabliment to prevent their neoeſſities and indigence when they ariſe from 
hat che law terms © the act of God.” And are not theſe beneficent at- 


tentions do the tniſeries of our fellow creatures, the firſt of thoſe poor pleas 


which we are capable of offering in behalf. of ning: to an all- 
wiſe and mercifol Creator 20 02 


512 


Revenue of We have no very clear lights A n VI. Great 
nn 7 ſurns were Ipent by war; and ſtill more by the carcleſſneſs of his miniſters. 


The parkament, as it uſually did to every new prince, gave him tonnage 
unnd poumage for his life; beſides the duties on wood and leather f, ex- 
preſsly for the guard of the ſeas. The French king had paid. him 400,000 
crowns for Boulogne; the companies of London had given him 20,000. 
as 2 compoſition . he had the produce of many chantries which were 
publicly: ſold; and the biſhoprics/ were robbed: of many manors for his 
ug, or rather for do fupply the cxigencics of his rapacious courtiers {17]- 
Beſides | this,” a large ſum was raiſed for the treaſury by the worſt of all 
methods, that of debaſing che co. Yet he died indebted more than chree 


hundred thouſand pounds to his ſubjects and others [18 . 


— - * 
, . . 
o % : : ' it 7 8 
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8 NOTES. 
019) So thoroughly had the tpi of Edward's _ Ul-choſen miniſters ruined the 


- Nores Teft by Henry VIII. that it was now judged right to deſtroy the two courts © of the 


Augmentation and of che . * there being now w hardly bulinefs enough left to 
Employ the court-of Exchequer, | TGT 


Laar. 
(18) We muy judge in ſome degree of the king's revenue, as well as" of tie Value of 


| money dutingthivreigo, by tic-amount of che annual pritſents which he gave bo his friends 
ROT TR merit, aber RS, I 4g Edward granted a pen- 


As | . .1! ,10 fon 
Ob. en Statutes, p. 481. + Stat. 1 Ed. VI. cap. 13. 


3 Heylyn, apud Carte, vol. iii. p. 271. 


— 
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His ſiſter Mary was by no means ſcruputous in the methods of increafing 
high revenue. She put in practice © forced loans “; ſhe made the mer- 


chants buy off embargoes on their goods , and ſhe ſometimes feized all the 


leather and the wood of a whole county. Theſe extortions aided her not; 
her debts [8] were conſiderable at her death; and were left, as well as 
thoſe of her brother Edward, to be diſcharged by their more — 
ſucceſſor Elizabeth. | - 

It is not e Nato the wee of Elaider with any kind of A 
my as ſhe had ſo many ways of increaſing the uſual perquiſites of the 
crown. Her ordinary income appears to have been under 500, O00 l. per 
annum. The cuſtoms of London, one of the firmeſt of its branches, 
flouriſhed fo luxuriantly [19], that ſhe raiſed the annual rent from 14,000}. 
to 50,0001. F She, vas preſented, during her long reign, with only twenty 
ſubſidies, and thirty-nine fifteenths. The value of a ſubſidy was change- 
able, ſometimes 1 20,0001. - ſometimes & no more than 80,00a1. On the 
whole, Mr. Hume ſuppoſes the queen to have received not more than three 
millions from her people, in regular taxes, during forty-five years. But 
ſhe had innumerable ways of raifing money, the produce of which can no 
way be eſtimated. She took from the Roman Catholics above ' 20,0001. 
werf by mn a Dane and INI from A the * 

-& * | | | | 
' NOTES. | 
bon of 1661. 133. 4d. to Sebaſtian Cabot, the navigator, and 100l. per annum each to Bucer 


and Peter Fagius; alſo 379l. per annum (during pleaſure) to © = faithful friend, Otho, 
Dake. of Brunſwic.?  - |. 

The ſalary of the lord high vimiral was 1394 66.84 Mainly wu ate rat 
-pence the:-pint. , fAnDERSON- 
- {a8} The dienatratte dee bantabatig (Dr. Hais) was 100l. per annum, be- 
ſides diet, wine, wax-lights, &c. Her apothecary had 40 marks, her librarian only 20. 
She likewiſe granted a little after, to Thomas Huſſe, a gentleman, for his competent exhibi- 
tion and ſupport* while he ſtudied the lay, 131. 6s. 8d. By this * we, may judge of the 
price of proviſions in 1553. [ANnDERSON. 

[19] In the 12th year of her reign,” ſays Cotton, in his Poſthuma, the yearly profits 


355 
Cent. XVI. 
8 
Of Mary. 


Of Eliza. 
beth. 


| of the kingdom* (meaning thoſe of manors, lands, cuſtom, eſcheats, &c. ), © beſides the 


wards and the Duchy of Lancaſter, was 188, 197 J. 48.“ 
* Carte, vol. iii. p. 330. + Ibid. p. 333. 
t Camden, p. 558. F D'Ewes's Journal, p. 630. 
2 2 2 teſtant 
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wo . XVI. teſtant ſervice ; and ſhe received almoſt as much every new- year's day in 
| N va 
er various 


a N of fairly demand of a rich Spaniſh prize taken by Raleigh, 1 in 1592, the pro- 
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donations. Once being diſguſted with the ſmall ſhare which ſhe might 


prietors ſoothed her with a preſent of 80, ooo l. in addition to the 20,000 1. 
to which alone ſhe had a juſt claim: © The largeſt gift ever made, ſays Sir 
Walter, by private perſons to their ſovereign,” Add to this the vaſt ſums 
accruing from the pillage of biſhoprics f (and from receiving their whole 
revenues, as ſhe. did that of Ely during nineteen years 1), from excluſive 


".* hin patents, monopolies, Sc. and the amount of the whole muſt be incon- 


ceivably extenſive. / 
She needed, indeed, vaſt 3 if, as fone * 3 g, he had 2 
millings of pounds to pay at her acceſſion for the debts of her N 


ſiot [18J; this however is incredible. 


rain een, Wben 


money was wanted it had been uſual for the Engliſh princes to borrow at 
Antwerp; and ſo low was their credit, that even, with the weight of the 
city of London on their ſide, they never paid leſs than ten or twelve per 


cent. But ſne, more œconomical, gained ſo good a character for paying 


the intereſt of her loans, that ſhe went no farther than her own ſubjects for 


pecuniary aid; and, by the interference of the active and enterprizing 
Greſham, the queen found means to borrow what ſhe wanted, on more rea- 


ſonable terms, of the company of Engliſh merchant adventurers. 


NOTES. 


[18] Me. Hume thinks this impoſſible; firſt, as the debts of the *. in 08s 
only 300, o00 I. and becauſe Elizabeth never could have paid that large ſum from her re- 


venue. Probably a cypher is added, by miſtake, to the real amount of what ſhe diſ- 
charged firice it is im poſſible that Mary wy increaſed the ſum 56" monſtrous a 


erte, p. 102. T Strype, vol. iv. p. 213 
1 Ibid, p. 351. ' © D'Ewev's OR p. 473 
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CHAP in. SECTION Il. 


— HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS, OF 
: | SCOTLAND, FROM A. D. 1542, TO A. D. 1603. 


T the commencement of this period, and for many ſucceeding years, Cent. XVI. 
ariſtocracy, in its moſt odious form, bore the ſway in Scotland. It ww 
had not there, as in moſt parts of Europe, been undermined - by the pro- — 
greſs of commerce and its concomitant opulence. The ſucceſſive kings of 
Scotland had'exerted every means in their power to weaken the aſcendant 
of the nobility, but in vain, as repeated minorities gave to that order time 
and opportunity to recruit its vigor. | 
When the king was of age, and in poſſeſſion of the reſources with which Nec 
his ſtation naturally furniſhed him, he could, by his influence in parliament; one? the 
in ſome degree counteract this dangerous power; and the deadly feuds 
which reigned among theſe fierce, untractable barons, afforded to a politic 
prince a ſtill eaſier way of leſſening their conſequence. But repeated mi- 
norities, and, at length, a ſceptre ſwayed by a ſemale, not reſolute and 
politic, like the Engliſh Elizabeth, but delicate, timid, and ſuſceptible, 
would have deprived the monarchy. of every prerogative, had not James VI. 
been endowed with a certain kind'of nerveleſs but enduring policy (he called 
it * King-craft'), which, by fair and mild means, preſerved the influence of 
the crown againſt not only contending factions of the nobility, but againſt 
the moſt bold and aſſuming eee which ever n the . of 
the court of Rome. a4 — Nag, 
It is not during the ane governments of ** or of Mary of 
Guiſe, the widow of James V. that we are to ſeek for any changes in Scot- 
tiſh conſtitution ; nor yet in the ſhort and ill-ſtarred reign of Mary Stuart; 
nor in the precarious regencies which enſued ; when the eccleſiaſtical and 
military force united, and governed the realm, under the concealed but firm - 
direction of the wiſe Elizabeth; it is to the adminiſtration of James, the 
ſon of Mary, that recourſe muſt be had for obſervations on a government 


which needed years of tranquillity before it could * attention as a 
political ſyſtem. 1 
n 


Cent. XVI. 


His TOY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 


10 a former book we have ſeen the derbe, or conventions, and the 


—YY afſemblies of the church, Alternately proceeding on the ſame plan; for- 


warding reformation, o oppoling the intereſt of France, and ſupporting the 
authority of the infant James againſt that party which eſpouſed the unfortu- 
nate cauſe. of his mother Marr 


On the arrival of that period whe James; VI. ous „ of holding the 


reins of government, he found it neceſſary to pay particular attention to the 


Parkament | formation of parliament, which had, in general, been merely an aſſemb 
—_— par 8 ly lage 


A lower 
houſe eſta- 
bliſhed. 


of biſhops, abbots, and greater (barons, with a few commiſſioners from 
counties, who met in one houſe, and tranſacted the buſineſs of the nation; 
nor did the leſſer barons think their influence in parliament an object worth 
the coft which an attendance on the houſe muſt have occaſioned, at a time 
when a numerous train of vaſſals and dependants would have accompanied 
the ſenator to the capital, and have been ſupported at his charge during 
tte ſeſſion. On very great octaſions-theſe: inferior members came forward 
in vaſt numbers (ſor the ſeuds, originally great, being now ſplit into ſmall 
diviſions, the frecholders were numerous, and each had a vote); from the 
moſt remote diſtricts, and filed the houſe with that honeſt but vdefirable 


clamor which in- regulated xcal always produces: 

James I. of Scotland [aa] had tried Jong deſore to {inde this . 
meaning but confuſed mob of patriots, to be contented with electing repre- 
ſentatives, and by them to form a lower) houſe. as in England; but they 
eould not be reconciled to this meaſure, although three IO manera 
approved the ſyſtem, and endeavored to fupport it. 


To enforce ſo ſalutary a regulation was the earneſt wiſh of * VI. ant 
* 1989, as ſoon as he became of age, he cauſed this plan of his anceſtors 
to be introduced again to the bees og 5 wege 6 * he NN 
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4247 In every ate e eee ſylem Bogland ap appears ThE 1 
uss obhecl of imitation to its Northern ter. From many cauſes it happened that goyern- 
ment was ſooner brought to perfection in the Souch. . (James J. of Scots drew all his ex- 
cellent ideas of improvements from the obſervations which he had made during his mild 
though unjuſt impriſonment ; at Windfor. | Bargeſſes a and __ of ſkires were denomina- 
tions borrowed from England. nm en 6 rag 


Ur 7 ; 15 extremely 
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extremely diſapproved * of a ſyſtem calculated to reduce their conſequence Cent. XVI, 
by forming a conſtitutional balance to their authority ; but, as the king had * 
it in his power to carry any point by convoking the leſſer barons and out- 
voting them, they gave way; and the burghs, as well as the counties, ſent 
repreſentatives. to parlament from that time to the union [23]. 

There was another branch of the legiſlature, of great importance to the 
regal authority, in which the policy of James ſuggeſted an alteration. 

The Lords of the Articles (like the triers of petitions once known in Lords of Ar- 
England) had been long uſed to receive ſupplications, and to prepare for — or 
the houſe of parliament ſuch bills as they thought worthy of regard; nor 
could any laws even be debated on without their ſanction ' firſt obtained, 

Theſe were uſually compoſed of eight ſpiritual and eight temporal lords; 
of eight repreſentatives; and eight great officers of the crown, ; Of this 
body, which in fact engroſſed the eſſence of parliamentary Domes, the firſt 
and the laſt diviſions were ſure to vate for, the court; and as it was impro- 
bable that the other ſixteen could be all united under the ſtandard of oppo- 
ſition, the king may be {aid to haye poſſeſſed a complete command of the 
legiſlative body; and, by means ef the Lords of Articles, to have been able 
to put à decided negative on every propoſed i, even bahn it was 
brought forward or known ta the people 

But although it appears that all the members of his, very inpegtant ſe- Refrained 
leftion were generally choſen and appointed immirdiately by che royal [24] dong. au- 

authority, before the meeting of Parlisment, yet James VI. anxious leſt 75 


an ane een . whole regal importance dependeil, Ae 


1 D > 10 0055! ee 
| | 2 NOTES. 22 i 
1231 kw ae after this daf G rge Bychanan rene, As 
Nau pl Scoros;? which was competed to prove al to be derived 


from the people, He had written this for the r li yal e . on whom 

it had little effect. The parliament Wiifolfeddea; und * um at *4nent ſlanderers of 

the king, &c. declaring the book ; to ont. Jundry' offetifive matters worthy to be de- 

leete.” And whoever had them was ordered to bring them to the ſecxetaries| office, under 

F puter or events hlbtlag thaveln.” a 
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Cent. XVI. eſcape from his direction, contrived an act“ which, under pretence of the 


* 


* vaſt overflow of petitions for new laws, created a new power; this was 


decreed to reſide in four perſons only out of each cſtate, who ſhould: meet 
twenty days before the ſitting of parliament, to receive all ſupplications, &c. 
and, rejecting what they thought frivolous, ſhould recite in a book what 
they thought worthy the attention of the Lords of the Articles. As theſe 
commiſſioners. were naturally leſt to be choſen by che king, an a 
reſtriction on thoſe lords, ſhould they at any period prove refractory to the 
royal beheſt. And in this poſition affairs appear to have reſted, when the 
acceſſion of James to the Engliſh throne, inveſted. him with power to carry 


on the Scottiſh e as 8 pleaſed, without ne —_—— to the 
arts of policy.” 197 e (e File Nele, 
state of - No particular Gunge in 8 e of judicature pans: to. 7 0 
jnflice. place during the period here treated of. During the latter part of the 
century, the civil and the eccleſiaſtical branches of authority were frequently 
engaged i in diſputes, particularly concerning the Popiſh peers ; who, having 
the wiſhes of the irreſolute king in their favor, ſer the laws at defiance. _ 
Scottiſh laws © The Scottiſh criminal code was: voluminous and ſevere, eſpecially towards 
ſerere. the beginning. of the reformation ;; when affectation of extreme purity of 
manners, joined to the rigid ſpirit of the ſtern Knox, ſwelled follies into 
.- + vices, and hunted down a juvenile! frolic with a ere could only 
| _* have been juſtified by the ſuppoliion'ofJarenormovus crime. 


Adultery The firſt eflay of the reformers" legal acrimony ſeems" to have pointed 


— very Julliy at 'the violarors'of the 'noptial tie; for, in 1 560, they cauſed 
Sanderſon, deacon of the fleſhers {prefident of the butchers), to be carted 
for adultery through the ſtreets of Edinburgh. A riot was the conſequence, 


and the cu pere Nherate by reef bot the magiſtiates were brought 


to 7 St: 0 cat > Soo: D 284 


ſeyere account fo . 102-22 17 das 457 
wk leſs guilty f — was treated with equal harſhnefs. Lis puniſh- 
ment was.a month's Wan ad: * end; then $ — 


whi 2 2/4 63 mall; wat of þ$235w r, nnd bat 4 12 EN, | 
Pping [ A. 9 1 D W . r 

StA 111 vets 511! NOTES. 

loazi By a ſtatute paſſed in 1 ene who committ the filthie vice of fornication are, 

aſter being half ſumed, to be taken to thedeipeſtand ſonleſt pule of water of the town, there 
to be dowked thriſe, and thereafter baniſhed from che pariſh.” | [Puste Acts. 

Stat. 218, Parl, 8 Jac. VI. t Maitland'y Edinburgh, p. 20. 2 Ibid. P. 24. 
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Soon after this, adultery was made a capital crime * ; it was divided into Cent. XVI. 
three diſtinct degrees, 1. That of having children · procreat between the 
parties. 2. That of keeping company and bed togedder, notoriouſly 
knowen;' and, 3. The being ſuſpect of adulterie, giving ſclander to the 
kirk, and being excommunicate in conſequence. Yet it appears needleſs 
to have made theſe diſtinctions, ſince all theſe three, and every one of 
them, ſhall incur and ſuffer the pain of death f.“ Some time after this, a 
very rational law decreed any marriage between the divorced wife and her 
gallant (fuppoſing them to have eluded the capital puniſhment) to be null 
and void, and incapacitated the children of ſuch couple from inheriting the 
goods of either party f. 


It may be preſumed that ſwearing was not a vice peculiar to the ſouthern $wearing. 
diſtri& of the iſland ; ſince we find, in 1591, an act againſt thoſe who ſwear 


© abhominable -aithes, execrationes, and blaſphemationes of the name of 
God, ſwearand in vain be his precious blud, bodie, paſſion, and wounds, 
devil ſtick, cummer, gore, roiſt or riefe them, and ſik uther ougſum aithes, 
&c. And in 1581 the ſame act appears again renewed, with an increaſe of 
penalties, and a ſtrong intimation that the fair ſex had its ſhare in the charge, 
© and women to be weyed and conſiddered conforme to their bluide and 
eſtaite of their parties that they are cupled with 8. 


Deſtroyers of parks and incloſures, for the third fault are puniſhed with 
death |. 


Carrying arms without licence, having been accounted * eſcaped any 
puniſhment, as death ſeemed too wavy a penalty. It was therefore changed 
to a ſevere fine . 


Beggars were treated harſhly ; ſik as make themſels fules, and are peggiag. 
bairdes [26], are to be kept in irons while they have any ching left to 


4 
— 


© NOTES. | 
126] This extremely humiliating mention of bards refers merely to the moſt wretched 


ballad-fingers, Minſtrels, when ſpoken of in the Scottiſh laws or records, are always 
treated with a conſiderable degree of reſpect. 


Stat. 74. Parl. 9 Marie. + Stat. 105, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. ft Stat. 20. Parl. 16 Jac. VI. 
$ Stat. 103. Parl. 7 Jac, VI. || Stat, 84. Parl. 6 Jac, VI. © Stat. 87. Park 6.Jac, VI. 
Vol. II. 4: 34 live 
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„ Cent, XVI. live upon; after that they are to have their eurs cut economy 
and if they return i into the country they are to be hanged ®. 
Seditious The reſpe& due to the regal Perſon had always been great, nor could 
ſpeaking, any thing be mote cloſely guarded in Scotland than the honor and ſafety 
of che king. This is proved by the following act, which is ſupported by 
many others: * Publicly to declaime or Privately to R or write any 
' : aw roy of reprocht or ſlander of the king's perſone, eſtaite, or govetn- 
| ent; or to deprave his lawes or actes of parliament; or miſconſtrue his 
| Rae whereby any miſlike can be mooved betwirt his hienefſe and 
Eo 8 kis nobilitie, loving ſubjects, &c. &c. is declared a crime worthy death; 
"F | and © the ſaid paine of deathe fall be execute on them with all rigor f.. 
But an act againſt Teaſing<making, or raiſing Nlanders againſt'the king,” 
&cF, far” exceeded that above mentioned in ſcverity; fince it denounced 
the penalty of treaſon to all fuch'ss might hear ſuch leafings, calumnies, c. 
and not apprehend the perſon,” 61 or at leaſt Ive evidence" ook * offence to 


the proper magiſtrate. n RT Nong 1 
Enxeept the inſtances above revorded, the eriminal laws « of Scorlnd a 
ſered little from thoſe of its Southetn neighbours. 211079; 3 fn jm, 


— criminal iw was in general il executed, eſpecially on the — 
untamed. for there the inhabitants, ſtrangers" to the arts of peace, and looking on 
induſtry as a ſpecies of daſtardly fatigue, ſubſiſted entirely by ſpoil and 
pillage [26]; and, being powerfully connected and 1 * _ 

common miniſters of juſtice ar defiance; a SOOT: it gun 


Ba $IOL272 5067.18 ee ed 007 bar ＋ | Contemprible 
- : g +" f . 1. * 1 5 +3 : 1 NOrES. 7 ey" 
. 26] The inhabitants of the Northern and Weſtern mountains, 1 10 A inte 
although as expert in thiovery as their lowland countrymen, were not equally trained to arms; 
but they were more ingenious, polite, and inclined to the compoſition of poetry. Dun- 
$ can Laider, or the Strong, head of the M*Gregors, a notable lymmer,” executed towards 
© | the cloſe of the 16th century, by order of Sir Colin Campbel of Inverary, ſeems to have 
„ | expreſſed his remorſe in very tolerable verſes, allowing for the age he lived in. Like 
Spenſer he perſonifies the vices. mere 0 nh e yr Mw gh in the 
1-2-0410 191 phe wayne a 
Rei: 3686 40-7268 bs 8 + wud o la Ces 
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Contemptible as theſe hereditary plunderers may appear, there were few Cent. XVI. 

of che Scottiſh. monarchs who, did not find themſelves obliged to make — 

expeditions in perſon againſt them; and the aid of their lawleſs bands was ; 

always ſought by the barons when in arms againſt their king, or againſt one 

another; and almoſt always enſured victory. A conſtant warfare was indeed 

carried on between the martial inhabitants of the ſeparate diſtricts, which, 

by keeping their military faculties in continual exerciſe, fitted them for 

ſudden enterprizes z nor were their bows unbent until 1595 when James VI. Quieted in 

of Scots, dreading leſt his ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne might be en- 1595: 

dangered by this habitual enmity, ſeverely prohibited the Scots, by pro- 

clamation, from continuing their incurſions; and, the ſame care being exerted 

on the Engliſh border, the debateable land, as it was uſed to be called, 

was no longer manured by the blood of its inhabitants or the aſhes of their 
manſions. It was then for the firſt time that'the ſiſter kingdoms received 

from their inſular poſition all its due advantages. But it was ſome time 

before the predatory ſpirit of the borderers could be totally ſubdued ; and 


the removal of one whole clan, or ſept, was found a neceſſary ſtep to the 
complete reſtoration of tranquillity [27]. 


The 


NOTES. 
, © Quhen paſlit was the tyme of tender age, 
And Youth with Inſolence maid acquentince, _ 
And Wickitneſs enforc'd evill courage, | 
' Quhile Might with Crueltie maid alliance ; 10 4, 
Then Falſhed tuke on him the governance. 
And me be taucht ane houſhald for to gyde, | | 
22 — cult evil compꝰ nie, baith to gang and ryde. 


"= My maiſter-houſhald, heicht Oppreſſioun; 
Reif, my ſteward; that cairit af na wrang ; 
| Murthure, Slauchtir, of ane profeſſioun, 
My cubicdlares bene thes yeares lang; 
Recept, that aft tuik mony by ane fang, 
Was porter to the yeltes to appin wyde, 
And Covatice was chamb'lane at all tyde.” [P:zExNANT. 
[27] The name was Grzme or Grahme. They claimed a high deſcent, and appeared 
to have remained almoſt unmixed from the date of the Roman incurſions into the North. 
The Græmes, diſtin& from each nation, always choſe that party which promiſed the moſt 
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Revenue. 
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The revenues of the Scottiſh crown would have received a large addition 
in 1661, when one third of the rich eſtates poſſeſſed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy was ſettled on the queen, on condition of her engaging for the 
ſubſiſtence of the unprovided Proteſtant preachers. . But that third was 
reduced: to ſo low an ebb, by the enormous peculations of the great barons 
and powerful leaders, who had diſpoſſeſſed the biſhops and abbots, that 
it ſcarcely. could afford a wretched, hungry: pittance to the reformed 
' clergy; nor did Mary, who then governed the ys venture to look 
© cloſely into the account [ 28}. | 

During the minority of James no bo appear to have been a, 
for, almoſt immediately aſter his taking the government into his own hands, 
we find his. treaſury: empty, and himſelf neceſſitous, - craving, and ſubmit- 
ting to the will of his politic neighbour Elizabeth, in conſideration of ſums 
apparently trifling. The ſame extreme want of money attended on this 
_ Incautiqus prince during the whole life of the Engliſh-queen ; and it is 
probably to the precaribus ſtate of his revenues, which, preventing him 
from. ſetting his benefactreſs at defiance, preferved the connection between 
the kingdoms, that that union is owing, which has dbubled the Nn 
ſecurity, and happineſs of both. 


NOTES, 
profitable captures. Towards the cloſe of the 16th century they fided with the Engliſh. 
James, on his Engliſh acceſſion, prudently took meaſures to break their ſtrength, by chan- 


ging their abode, and diſcouraging that peculiarity as to name and alliance, which had con- 


tributed to ſupport the ſavageneſs of their manners. [Boxvzz Hisronr, &c. 

[28] More than one of the Roman Catholic ſovereigns of Europe thought themſelves 
bound to aid the failing revenues of Mary; and the Pape at one time ſhipped 8,000 crowns 
of gold for the port of Leith. This flip was caſt away on the coaſt of Northumberland, and 
the earl ſeized the money. Sir James Melvill was deputed By Mary to aſk reſtitution ; but 
he was denied; and had only the ſatisfaction of hearing the claims of the earl read to him 
by an advocate, in an old ee e eee Ie ao 
could comprehend a ſingle ſentence.. - 1 144iny tolls 249d anne nds Manet 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAP. IV. — PART II. 


SECTION I, 


HISTORY OF LEARNING, OF LEARNED MEN, AND OF THE CHIEF SE. 


MINARIES OF LEARNING THAT WERE FOUNDED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1603. 


HE extreme avidity of Edward's miniſters, which tempted them to Cent. XVI. 
impoveriſh every eccleſiaſtical foundation for their own benefit, had trout 
well nigh deſtroyed all the good effects which might be expected to accrue — 3 
to England both as to literature and education. Exhibitions and penſions prefled. 
were taken from the ſtudents of the univerſities [1], and at Oxford the 
public ſchools were neglected, ae even applied to the loweſt purpoſes, 


How 
— 
NOTES. 

[1] Aſcham, in a letter dated 1550, laments. the vin of. grammes-filnela thamſiont 
England, and predicts the ſpeedy extinction of the univerſities from this growing calamity. 
Of theſe ſchools near twenty had been created during the reign of Henry VIII. and under 

* the 
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Cent. XVI. How far the ſyſtem of education then adopted in the moſt accompliſhed 
13 and nobleſt houſes might be expected to ſupply the place of public diſci- 
harſhly ad- pline, we may be enabled to judge by an extract from Roger Aſcham's 
miniſtered. « gchoolmaſter, which will give a ſtriking inſtance of parental harſhneſs in 
the caſe of the amiable and un ate. Lady. Jane Gray. He viſited her at 
her father's ſeat in Leictfterſh , and- fourd her ſtudying the Phædon of 

Plato. After ſalutation, he ae c and dewty done, and after ſome 

other tauke, I aſked her, Why ſhe wolde leeſe ſuch paſtime in the 

parke ?“ Smiling, ſhe anſwered me, < I wiſſe all their ſport in the parke 

is but a ſhadoe to the pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas, good folkes ! 

they heyer felt what | trewe pledſure-meant!? e And how came you, 

madam,” quoth I, « by this knowlege of pleaſure ? And what did chieſſie 

allure you to it? Seeinge not many women, and but very fewe men, have at- 

tained thereunto.”” *© I f tell you, quoth ſhe; © and tell you a truth 
Which perchaunce ye will marvell at: one of the greateſt benefites that 

God gave me is, that he ſent me fo ſharpe and fevere parentes, and fo 

jentle a ſchoolmaſter. For, when I am in preſence eyther of father or 

mother; whether I ſpeake, keepe filence, ſitt, ſtand, or go; eate, drinke, be 

merie or ſad; be ſowying, playing, dauncing, or doing anie thing elſe, I muſt 

do it, as it were, in ſuche meaſure, wegine, and ein. even ſo een 

ne. Mr T0 GrA JED — ko. IO ov | 
Ma T2.34 2 QHQPUUT REED EN TAE 3 
the patronage of Walley, whoſe favorite ſchool at Ipſwich Seled thoſe of Wincheſter 
| and Eton. 

But ont of the greateſt loſſes ſuſtained by the lovers of literature, and occaſioned by the 
— +... meanly-greedy agents of the reformation, was the ruin of the library given by the good 
wins ed! IL” Gloceſter to the univerſity of Oxford, in or near the year 1440. 

wh ugh $ doi: © This princely colle&ion contained 600 volumes; of which 120 alone were valued at 1000!. 
Trlueſe books were called in the utiiverkty regiſter, *NoVi Tractatus, © New Treatiſes, and 

are ſaid to be. © almirandi appatfitus:* They were the moſt ſplendid and coſtly copies 

which could be procured; finely printed on vellum, and elegantly embelliſhed with minia- 

tures and illuminations. Theſe books which, being highly ornamented, looked like miſlals, 

and conveyed ideas of Popiſh ſuperſtition, were deſtroyed or removed by the pious viſitors 


in the reign of Edward VI. whoſe zeal was ? - > gout only . their ignorance, or perhaps 
by their avarice, [Wax rox. 


. whe irieed Hecvitars, did his beſt 'rdptics this loſs, by ſending to 


the rn the whole library of cu or e n 
8 
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as God made the world, or elſe I am ſo ſharplie taunted, fo cruellie threat Cent. XVI. 

ened, yea, preſentlie, ſometimes, with pinches, nippes, bobbes (and other WS 

waies which I will not name for the honor I bear them), ſo without meaſure 
miſordered, that I thinke myſelfe in hell till time come that I muſt go to 

Mr. Elmer“, who teacheth me ſo pleaſantlie, ſo jentlie, and with ſuch 

faire allurements to learninge, that I thinke alle the times nothing whiles 

I am with him. And when I am called from him, I fall on weepynge, 

&c. &c. &c. It is, perhaps, to this affecting ſcene that we owe the great 

attention which Aſcham ſhews, in the above- cited work, to the dictates of 

humanity [2]; and the pains he takes to render his plan of education 

deſirable to the maſter, and pleaſant to the pupil; and this is the more 


fingular' as the treats is . written vith the ſtern __ of a-Puritan = [3]: 
1880 | "The 


i s 8 92 
NOTES. 


[2] The pleaſant and didaQtic Thomas Tuſſer thus adds his complaint to the general 
maſs of ſchoolboy lamentation, in an odd kind of metre : 
From Poules I went, to Eaton ſent, 
To learn ſtraightwaies the Latin phraſe, 
Where fifty-three ftripes given to me 
ay At once I had; 
The fault but ſmall, or none at all, 
It came to paſs, that beat I was; 
See, Udal, ſee | the mercis of thee 
To me poor lad.” 

[3] A treatiſe on education, compiled by Edward Hake, and publiſhed A. D. 1574, 
ſhould not paſs totally unnoticed. It is * gathered” into Engliſh metre, as the author ex- 
preſſes it, proſeſſing himſelf the diſciple of John r nor, from the ſpecimen beneath, 
will he appear to have diſgraced his maſter. | 

. He ſpeaks of the Latin tongue : 

+ * Whereto, as has been ſayde before, 
The fables do invite, 
With morall ſawes, in covert tales 
Whereto agreeth kite, 
Fine comedies with pleaſure ſeen; 
4+ » Which, as it were, by plaie, ++ --- 
* HR PENN 
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* Afterwards Biſhop of 1 under Elizabeth. 
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The Engliſh language was much neglected in the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, but a double ſhare: of attention was beſtowed on claſſical know- 
ledge ; nor was any rank deemed ſo exalted as to exclude the neceſlity of 
a thorough acquaintance with the learned tongues. Four ſucceſſive ſove- 
reigns might juſtly be ſtyled proficients in literature. Henry VIII. wrote 


a grammar, and compoſed ſeveral pieces in Latin . Edward VI. beſides a 


clear knowledge of his own tongue, has left ſeveral ſpecimens of his Lati- 
nity . Of Queen n Eraſmus ſays, Scripſit, bene Latinas [4] 
epiſtolas f. : > 

The claſſical erudition of Elizabeth i is beyond a doubt ; "di extemporary 
anſwers to the poetic. inſolence of the ambaſſadors from Philip II. and 
the Poliſh monarch; have been already recorded [5].. Yet the Latin 
written in the reign of that princeſs, is inferior to that of Henry VIII.'s 


reign, when the novelty of claſſical literature excited a general emulation to 


4 k 


NOTES. 


So as, natheleſſe we carefull be 
17 avoydeall baudie 5 rhymes, 
And wanton jeſtes of poets vayne, 
Which teache them fylthe crymes ; 
Good ftories from the Bible chargde, 
And from ſome civil ſtyle, 
As Quintus Curtius, and ſuch like, 
To rede them other while.“ 

141 Greek was not yet familiar to an Engliſh ear. At the outſet of Trinity College, 
Oxon, © My lord cardinall (Pole's) grace,” ſays the founder in a letter, has had the over- 
ſeeinge of my ſtatutes; he advyſes mee to have the Greke to be more taught there than 
I have provyded. This purpoſe I well b 

[Wax rox. 

181 To theſe teflimonies of her tear fiyls of exprofion, we may add her anſwer to one 
who requeſted her opinion as to the comparative merits of Buchanan and Walter Haddon. 
© Buchananum omnibus ante pono; Haddogum nemini poſtpono.” [ROTAL AuTrors. 

Haddon was a celebrated civilian ; who, having been in exile for his religion, re-appeared 
at the acceſſion of Elizabeth, and was by her made maſter of requeſts. His writings, 
which were partly on the civil law, and partly polemical againſt Offorius, are held in great 


_ eſteem. LBZXXIXROUr. 


. "dies Raj Ant el em 8, 9. Holland's Heroologia, p- 5 
+ Royal Authors, vol. i. p. 18, 1 Eraſmus, lib, xix, ep. zi, 5 Licentious. 
a 5 imitate 
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imitate the Roman authors; and ſo very much was the taſte of the ſixteenth Cent. XVI. 
century vitiated towards the cloſe, that Palingenius, Sedulius, and Pru- By Mary 
dentius, modern clafſics, and inferior in merit as in antiquity, were recom- and Eliza- 


mended by the learned Grindal to be ſtudied, in a ſchool which he had beth. 
founded, 


Elizabeth was a greater proficient in learning [6] than her ſiſter Mary ; 
ſhe was expert in the Greek tongue, and tranſlated into Engliſh the ora- 
tions of Iſocrates. Her example had a great effect; the advantages of 
learning gradually became as much the property of the laity as of the 
clergy z and very ſoon after the reign of that intereſting princeſs, men at- 
tained to that ſtate of general 'improvement, and thoſe ſituations with 
reſpe& to literature, in which they have ever ſince perſevered. 


The great erudition of Lady Jane Gray has been already mentioned. It Lady Jane 
was a ſingular effort of that amiable princeſs's wit, almoſt in her laſt mo- — 2 
ments, which prompted her to write with a pin in her priſon: 

| Non aliena putes, homini que obtingere poſſunt 
Sors aliena mihi, tunc erit illa tibi. 
And 
Deo juvante, nil nocet Ivor malus ; 
Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 
Poſt tenebras ſpero lucem,” 

No ranks or employments in the ſtate were held, in the age of Eli- Learning a 

zabeth, inacceſſible to the learned. Sir Thomas Smith was raiſed from a Pafpon . 


k every rank. 
profeſſorſhip at Cambridge to be, firſt, ambaſſador to France, and after- 
wards, ſecretary of ſtate. The diſpatches of thoſe times, and, among others, 
thoſe of Burleigh, are frequently interrupted by quotations from the Greek 


— 
NOTES. 


[6] © She was accuſtomed,” ſays Aſcham, with ſome degree of triumph, ſpeaking of her 
avocations during a long reſidence at Windſor caſtle, to read more Greet in a day than 
. ſome prebendaries of that church did Latin in a week.“ 


There is in the Bodleian Library, among Hatton's MSS. a long tranſlation from the 
© Hercules Etœus' of Seneca by Queen Elizabeth; which does more credit to her lite- 
rature than to her powers of verſification, if we may judge from Mr. Warton's ſpecimen 
of its beginning : | 

What harming hurle of Fortune's arme? &c, [His r. or PozTRY. 

Vol. II. 3B and 
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Cent. XVI. and Latin claſſics. Even the ladies of the court valued themſelves on 
beth Tiger their ſcience ; many of theſe underſtood the antient as well as the modern 
languages, and valued themſelves more on their erudition than on their 
birth or rank *. A farther account of thoſe of each ſex whoſe abilities 
adorned this period of Britiſh hiſtory, will appear a few pages onwards. 
— and The arts of phyſic and ſurgery improved by flow degrees, and apparently 
lurgery- more by ſtrong natural ſenſe of ſome among the profeſſors than through 
any very regular train of ſtudy, or courſe of uſeful experiments. Lectures 
on ſurgery were, however, eſtabliſhed at the lately-founded College of 
Phyſicians, by the munificence of Lord Lumley and Dr. Richard Caldwell. 
Among the treatiſes written on medical ſubjects during the ſixteenth 
century, one of the moſt intereſting and amuſing: was the Dietarie of 
| Andrew Health, written by the moſt eccentric of phyſicians, Andrew Borde; 
Borde's it abounds with good and rational advice, not only as to diet, but as to 
building a houſe, regulating a family, chuſing a good air to dwell in, &c. 
&c. It is a book which, with a little moderniſing, might be peruſed with 
pleaſure and advantage in an improved age. I have gone round Chry- 
ſtendome and overthwart Chryſtendome, &c. &c. ſays this odd ſcribe, 
©and yet there is not ſo much pleaſure for harte and hinde, bucke and 
doe, &c. &c. as in Englande. And although the fleſh be dyſprayſed in 
phyſycke, yet I praye God to ſende me parte of the fleſhe to ete ; phyſycke 
6 0 notwithſtandinge. 
Chriſoſer There was alſo a Chriſtofer Langton who, about the ſame time, wrote 
23. an Introduction into Phyſycke [7],' containing ſome idea of anatomy, 


, | 
tion. — 


NOTES. 


” [7] Writers of medica! books had little notion in the 16th century of the reſpe& due to 
the art of which they treated ; one that was publiſhed in 1599 was called, The Key to 
Unknown knowledge,” or a ſhop with five windowes, its motto was, 

* Which if you do open—to cheapen and copen, 

You will not be willing—for many a ſhilling, 

I 0 part with the profit—which you ſhall have of it.” 
The contents are, five neceſſarie treatiſes, namely, 1. The judgement of Vrines. 2. Ju- 

dicial rules of phyſicke. 3. Queſtions of oyles. 4. Opinions of curing harquebuſh ſhot. 
5. A diſcourſe of human nature. Tranſlated' from Hippocrates by M. John de Bourges, 


phyſician,” | [Aus“ HisT, or PxrnTiNG. 
@ Hume's Tudors, vol. ii. p. 738. 


and 
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and a good many unexceptionable maxims as to diet, ſleep, &c. Until at Cent. XIV. 
length the author bewilders himſelf in a ſuperſtitious treatiſe on dreams, c 

This writer had little eſteem for the phyſicians of his time ; for he per- 
ſonifies Phyſic addrefling them in very harſh terms, and complaining, 
© For whereas before I was authour of helthe to every man ſekynge for 
me; now I am not onely a commune murtherer and a commune thefe, 
but alſo a mayntayner of parricydes, moche more vyle than the ſtynkynge 
whore of Babylone. For you that be my mynyſters and phyſycyons, to 
you I ſpeke “. 

One diſeaſe, and that a very dreadful one, the ſweating ſickneſs (a peſt 
peculiar to the Engliſh nation, and inveterately purſuing the natives whi- 
therſoever they might fly), ſeems to have been ſyſtematically attacked by 
the learned Dr. Caius with ample ſucceſs ; inſomuch that, to uſe Lord 
Bacon's words, it might be looked upon rather as a ſurpriſe to nature, 
than obſtinate to remedies,” 

The partiality in favor of Jewiſh [8] phyſicians was unaccountable, and —— phy- 
probably ill-founded ; yet Elizabeth choſe to truſt her health in the hands _— 
of the Hebrew, Rodrigo Lopez, rather than have recourſe to many Engliſh 
ſtudents in medicine, of conſiderable abilities, who attended her court. 

She had nearly ſuffered for her ill-placed confidence ; as Lopez was fairly 
convicted of an attempt to poiſon his partial protectreſs. 

A few ſketches of the lives and ſtudies of thoſe who practiſed phyſic and 
ſurgery, in the ſixteenth century, will throw a farther light on the progreſs 
of the art of healing. 

In 1549 diedan ingenious but eccentric phyſician and poet, Andrew Borde, — Andrew 
or as he loved to Latinize his name, Andreas Perforatus. Bred at Oxford, B0 
he became early in life a Carthuſian, but ſoon abandoned his order to ramble 


NOTES. 


[Ls] The ſame fantaſtic preference had made Francis I. when indiſpoſed with a tedious 
complaint, apply to Charles V. for an Iſraelite, who was the Imperial phyſician. Accor- 
dingly the perſon whom he ſought for vifited Paris; but the king, finding that he had 
been converted to Chriſtianity, loſt all confidence in his advice, and applied to his good 
ally, Soliman II. who ſending him a true hardened Jew, the monarch took his counſel, 
drank aſſes milk, and recovered. [Ax x. Frxancoisss. 


® Preface to Langton's Book, + Aikin's Biog. Mem. p. 125. 
3B 2 through 
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Cent. XVI. through Europe and Africa, after having attained ſome degree of pro- 
— ficiency in the ſcience of medicine. He then returned to the Carthuſians, 
and practiſed the auſterities of that order, reſiding chiefly at Wincheſter, 
where he appears to have acted as phyſician to Henry VIII. He had parts 
and learning, but was probably prevented, by the fantaſtic turn of his 
genius, from uſing either to advantage, for he died in the Fleet priſon, 
with ſome ſuſpicion of having taken poiſon, He ſeems. to have valued 
himſelf on a pedantic and quaint ſtyle. His © Breviarie of Health, ad- 
dreſſed to the college of phyſicians, begins thus : © Egregious doctours, and 
| mayſters of the eximious and archane ſcience of phyficke! Of your urba- 
nitte exaſperate not yourſelves,” &c. The tales of the © Wiſe Men of 
: Goatham' are his, and have ſurvived his. more ſerious performances, few of 
which are now to be found. He will 10 met again under the head of 
Poetry. 
Sir Thomas The bitter biography of Biſhop Bale ſets the character of Dr. Borde in 
Elyot. an odious light; but no man's cenſures ought to be received with fo much 
_ caution as thoſe of that narrow-minded, though ingenious, prelate. ; 
Towards the- beginning of Edward VI.'s reign flouriſhed Sir Thomas 
Elyot, a knight eminently learned, and a patron to men of literature. He 
wrote, among other treatiſes, one called the © Caſtell of Health.“ In this 
work he lays down a ſevere regimen, nor does he confine his rules merely 
to eating and drinking. [9]. Colds, he writes of, as having lately been intro- 
duced to England. Their becoming common. the good knight imputes to 
© banquettings after ſupper, and drinking much (ſpecially wine) a little after 
ſleep “. He diſapproves too of covering the head too much, a practice 
in his days ſo prevalent, that he tells us, © Now-a-days, if a boy of ſeven 
years of age, or a young man of twenty years, have not two caps on his 
head, he and his friends will think that he may not continue in health; and 


yet, if the inner cap be not of velvet or ſattin, a ſerving-man feareth to 
loſe his credence.” 


NOTES. 


[9] nn directions of this buſy knight, when he 
treats of a delicate ſubiject, concerning which, mankind are little accuſtomed to.ſcek regu» 
lation, Erior' Paulo Purganti ſeems to claim deſcent from this original. 


[Moc Biognayrny. 
„ Dr, Aikin's Medigal Biog. p. rh 63, 


7 Sir 


\ 
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Sir Thomas was the author of a Latin and Engliſh Dictionary: A ſtock Cent. XVI. 
an which Biſhop Cooper grafted his work, and, if not the frf, the Jef, ef 
that kind in that age, fays Fuller . That quaint biographer proceeds to medical and 
mention a work in Latin, compoſed by this voluminous author, ſtyled, — 
© The Defence of Good Women.“ Theſe, proceeds the ſarcaſtic feribe, 
© ſome will fay are hardly found, and eaſily defended.” 

In one of his medical works the obſervant knight remarks, that the 
pallid faces and rivelled ſkins of even the young, in the cider-drinking 
counties, prove the unwholeſomeneſs of their favorite beverage.” 

Thomas Vicary, who lived nearly at the fame time, and was ferjeant- Early ana- 
ſurgeon to Henry VIII. and his three ſucceſſors, is recorded by Dr. Aikin *** 
as the firſt author of any anatomical work in the Engliſh tongue. There 
ſeems to have been nothing elſe in his life or actions that merited record. 

A rude engraving of a ſkeletan prefaces his book f. | N 

In 1573 died Dr. John Kaye (known by the name of Caius), an emi- Dr. Caius. 
nent phyſician, and a ſage and voluminous author. He was born at Nor- 
wich in 1610, and bred at Gonvile-hall, Cambridge, which, by his mu- 
nificence, was promoted to the rank of a college in 1557-8. He ſtudied 
deeply, travelled much, and wrote (by his own account) thirty-two books, 
beſides collating, correcting, and publiſhing, at leaſt as many more. One 
of his works is on the ſweating ſickneſs, a diſeaſe which: ſeems to have been 
wholly unaccountable, on rational principles, to modern as well as more 
antient writers. In another he attempts to prove, that Cambridge was 
founded by Cantaber 394 years before the Chriſtian æra. He had been, 
indeed, provoked to this by an Oxonian nameſake, who had aſſerted, in a 
treatiſe, that his own college (All Souls) had owed its riſe to ſome Grecian 
philoſophers, comrades of Brutus, and that Alfred had only reſtored it. 
Dr. Kaye, by his manceuvre, not only routed the Oxford writer, but 
gained a ſuperiority of 1267 years for Cambridge. He was phyſician ſuc- 
ceſſively to Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. Towards the cloſe of his 
life he was teazed about religious matters, and (from ſome Popiſh veſt- 
ments, &c. which were found in his. chambers, and publicly burnt) it is 
probable he was a concealed, although a very moderate, Roman Catholic, 


— 
— . ůů 


» Cambridgeſhire, p. 168. + Dr. Aikin's Medical Rog: p- 69. 
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Among other ſubjects, he wrote a curious treatiſe on the dogs of Britain. 
In his writings he is apt to digreſs inſufferably ; in the direction for the 
diet proper to be uſed by ſufferers from the ſweating ſickneſs, he employs 
many pages in an enumeration of all the luxuries brought to the tables of 
the great, of the proceſs uſed in malting “, and in brewing beer and ale; 
he likewiſe adds a copious panegyric on temperance, from the antients. 
Over the body of this really great man there is written only © Fui Caius.” 
In 1576 died Dr. William Bulleyn, a medical writer of eminence, born 


early in the reign of Henry VIII. in the iſle of Ely. He was bred at 


Cambridge chiefly, and practiſed in the North until 1560, when he re- 
moved to London. He was there perſecuted by a William Hilton, for the 
murther of his brother, the Lord Hilton, who had been his patient and 
his patron, and to whom he had dedicated a book, but who had died 
under the doctor's hands of a malignant fever. Hilton, failing in this 
attempt, endeavored to have Dr. Bulleyn aſſaſſinated, and actually threw 


him into priſon for a debt, and detained him there a long ſpace. A 


His © Bul- 
warke of 
Defence.“ 


ſtrange f cloud, indeed, envelopes this whole tranſaction. 

Dr. Bulleyn was a firm Proteſtant. In one of his books he ſpeaks of 
the waters of © Buckſtone' as having done great cures both to the ſore 
and the lame.“ He bitterly laments the increaſe of witchcraft, more 
hurtful in this realm than quartan, pox, or peſtilence; and grieves that 
witches ſhould walk at large, while ſo many © bleſſed men are burned.” 
This marks the æra, and ſhews that the good doctor would only have 
changed one ſpecies of perſecution for another; and while he ſpared the- 
Proteſtant, would have burned the witch. One of his publications, A 
Dialogue, both pleſaunte and pytyfulle, is ſingularly amuſing, and bears 
ſome reſemblance to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

The title of his works, collected together, runs thus: Bulleyn's Bul- 
warke of Defence againſt all Sickneſs, Sorenes, and Woundes, that doe daily 
aſſaulte Mankinde, which Bulwarke is kept with Hillarius the Gardiner, 
Health the Phyſician, with their Chyrurgian, to helpe the wounded Sol- 
diers. In this book is a dialogue between Soreneſs and mpeg Dr. 
Bulleyn was an anceſtor to the late Dr, Stukely. 


Med. Biogr. p. 126, + Wales, p. 12, apud Fuller's Worthies. 
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In 1586 was living (and we know not when he died) John Gale, a ſen- Cent. XVI. 
lible, rational ſurgeon, who attended on the army of Henry VIII. when in Jen B= 
France. In his Office of a Chirurgeon, he gives a woeful picture of 
military practice . Being at Muttrel (as he ſtyles Montrevil), the ſol- 
diers who had very ſlight wounds died ſo faſt, that the Duke of Norfolk 
thought it right to ſend Gale, with other choſen men, to inſpe& the army- 
ſurgeons. © We found,” ſays Gale, many who took upon them the names combats em- 
of ſurgeons, and the wages alſo. We demanded of them, with whom P. 
they were brought up? They, with ſhameleſs faces, would anſwer, one 
cunning man or another which was dead. We then demanded, what chi- 
rurgery ſtuff they had to cure men with ? And they would ſhew us a pot 
or a box, which they had in a budget, wherein there was ſuch trumpery as 
they did uſe to greaſe horſes heels with; and others, that were coblers and 
tinkers, they uſed ſhoemakers wax, with the ruſt of old pans, and made 
therewithal “ a noble falve,” as they did term it. In the end, this worthy 
rabblement was committed to the Marſhalſea, and threatened by the duke's 
grace to be hanged for their worthy deeds, except they would declare the 
truth, what they were, &c. And in the end they did confeſs as I declared 
to you before; i. e. © ſome ſow-gelders, ſome horſe-gelders, with tinkers 
and coblers.” | 

Dr. William Turner was an ingenious phyſician , divine, and natural Pr. Turner 
philoſopher. Being a zealous Proteſtant, he was favored by Edward VI. 
exiled by the dread of Mary, and re-inſtated by her ſucceſſor. He wrote 
on many ſubjects. Of his religious works, if we may judge by his New 
Book of Spiritual Phyſick, for the Diſeaſes of the Nobility and Gentry of 
England,” they were rather curious than valuable. 

Dr. Turner publiſhed the firſt Engliſh herbal; and avers, that botany writes on 
was in his time at ſo low an ebb, that he could find no one phyſician in 8 
Cambridge (about the year 1527) who could name the plants he pro- 
duced, in Greek, Latin, or Engliſh, 


» Med. Biogr. p. 99. + Ibid, p. 80. | 
The 
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Cent. XVI. The atogred of medical knowledge in Scotland, although not ſo exactly 
++ marked out, appears to have proceeded proportionably with that of 


England, although with flower fteps. 
College of A College of Phyſicians was created in 1 581 by the king's letters patent“, 
Phylicians with excluſive powers to regulate the practice of phyſic within Edinburgh 
Aland its neighbourhood, and to fine ſuch as ſhould take on them to act as 
phyſicians without warrant from the college. 
That, however, there was a conſiderable deficiency i in the chirurgical 
branch of medicine, appears from the following circumſtance, which ſtands 
on the council-books of Edinburgh, and is dated A. D. 1595. Awin, a 
French ſurgeon, was in that year prohibited by the common council from 
practiſing ſurgery, except cutting for the ſtone, curing ruptures, couch- 
ing cataracts, curing the peſtilence,” &c f. | 
poration The complaint againſt this uſeful interloper, had been made by the cor- 
rgeons. poration of ſurgeons ; this company (conjunctly with the barbers, as in 
moſt European nations) had been formed in 1506 f, and been greatly af- 
ſiſted as to privileges by Queen Mary in 1567. James VI. afterwards 
confirmed theſe advantages. 
; —— — #g 
* Maitland's Edinburgh, p. 376. + Counc. Regiſtr. vol. x. fol. 37. 
t Ibid, vol. i, fol. 50, Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 524. 
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CHAP. IV. SECT. IL 


HISTORY OF THE MOST LEARNED PERSONS WHO FLOURISHED IN 
BRITAIN, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1603. 


HOSE liberal and candid principles which, in conſequence of the Cent. XVI. 

reformation, illuminated the Northera hemiſphere, by encoura- w— 

ging the equal diſtribution of literary merit between the clergy and laity, — 
wonderfully increaſed the catalogue of perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed in 
every branch of ſcience. And if, before this period, the hiſtorian has 
been ſometimes at a loſs to find a number of literati, ſufficient to fill the 
ſection, his only care now muſt be to chuſe, among the many which pre- 


ſent themſelves, ſuch whoſe memoirs may join entertainment to in- 
ſtruction. 


Edward Hall, who died A. D. 1547, was a Londoner, bred at Eaton, Edward 

and at King's college, Cambridge; aſterwards, becoming eminent in the Hall 
profeſſion of the law, was made one of the judges in the ſheriff's court. 
A Chronicle of the Wars between the White and the Red Roſe, which 
he wrote, is much eſteemed. Fuller calls it elegant; and Anthony à 
Wood ſays, he had a great command of tongue and pen.“ Hall was 
deſcended from Sir Frank van Halle, a cruel pillager of France, under 
the banner of Edward III. 

In 1550, Polydore Virgil, born at Urbino, mami to his native coun- pj, dore 
try, He had been ſent by Pope Alexander VI. to colle& the papal reve- Virgil. 
nues of England, and, having been made Archdeacon of Wells, he had 
taken up his reſidence in the iſland *. His employment becoming a ſine- 
cure at the reformation, he was permitted to return to his native foil, and 
was indulged with a continuance of the income accruing from his benefice. 

He had been twelve years engaged in writing a Hiſtory of England in Latin. 
The purity of his language is generally allowed, but his work is charged 
with great partiality, and even falſehood, by Sir Henry Savil, and by 


* Wood's Faſti. vol. i. p. 5, &c. 
Vor. II. | 30 Humphrey 
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Cen. XVI. Humphrey Lloyd, who calls him, © homo ignotus,” © invidid & odio tumens, 


— "away © infamis homunculus,” © os impudens, &c. &c. Polydore is accuſed of bor- 


character. 


rowing books from public libraries, and not reſtoring them ; of pillaging 
conventual MSS. &c.; of ſending ſhip-loads of curious plunder to Italy; 
and of deſtroying many records becauſe wy contradicted his a, ra 
hiſtory. 

Among his works we find treatiſes © De Rerum Irventoribus; © De Pro- 
digits & Sortibus;* © De Veritate & Mendacio, &c. &c. 


John Leland | In 15 52 died John Leland, once canon of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, a 


Prophetic. 


learned antiquary, and no inelegant Latin poet. He was bred under Wil- 
liam Lilye, and ſtudied ſucceſſiwely at Cambridge, Oxford, and Paris. 

To him is owing the ſecurity of numberleſs MSS. which the libraries of 
religious houſes contained, and which Leland (who was antiquary and li- 
brarian to Henry VIII.) had an opportunity of faving from deſtruction, 
by accepting the office of viſiting ſuch libraries, &c. at the diſſolution [10]. 

The Collectanea and Itinerary of Leland (the MSS. of which are in the 
Bodleian collection) are invaluable performances. This great man was 
inſane ſome time before his deceaſe, which happened opportunely, as 


\ Leland had been too ative in monaſtic reſearches to have eſcaped the re- 


ſentment of the bigot Mary, eſpecially as he was a Proteſtant. His verſes 
on the munificence of his royal patron are neither deſtitute of harmony 


nor ſenſibility. We have extant two prophetical lines by Leland , relative 


to Beeſton-caſtle in Cheſhire, which do little credit to the poet's ſa- 
gacity [11]. He was a perſonal enemy to Polydore Virgil, who had 


NOTES, 


[16] His labors, he a were directed * to bring owte a deadlye darkneſs into livelye 
lighte,* whatever might anſwer the purpoſe of his commiſſion. He affirms that he has 
* conſervid many good autors, the which otherwiſe had been lyke to have periſchid.” 


[Naw VIA ; GrYerTe, 
a1] © W quando rurfus caput exeret altum, 
Vatibus antiquis, fi fas mihi credere vati.” 
Imitated. 

If I, no ſtranger to prophetic lore, 

May truſt to holy prophets fam'd of yore, 

Theſe aweful towers ſhall rear their heads again, 

And, in embattled ſtate, frown o'er the ſubje& plain. J. P. A. 
_ ©® Life of Leland, Hearne, &c. p. 12. + Ibid. p. 30. 
7 attacked 
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attacked the exiſtence of Prince Arthur and his round table; but gene - Cent. XVI. 
rouſly acknowledged the great excellence of his ſtyle, though he totally *"YV* 
denied any credit to his hiſtory, 
In 1557, concern for a recantation, which harſh treatment had forced te 0 
him to make, is ſuppoſed to have killed Sir John Cheke, a learned knight, 
who, at twenty-ſix years of age, after being bred at St. John's college, had 
been elected Greek profeſſor at Cambridge, his native place. It was he 
who, with Sir Thomas Smith, forwarded greatly the knowledge and credit 
of the Greek tongue at that univerſity, and took particular pains to regu- 
late its pronunciation, which, as well as the language, was then very im- 
perfectly underſtood in England. When Lady Jane Gray was crowned, 
he acted as her ſecretary during the nine days of her reign. For this he 
was thrown into priſon, and deprived of almoſt the whole of his eſtate. 
In 1554 he gained his liberty and leave to travel, but was way-laid on his 
return ; and, by order of the bigot, Philip of Spain, through whoſe Fle- 
miſh dominions he paſſed, ſeized [ 12] near Bruſſels, and hurried on board 
a veſſel, which conveyed him to a cruel AI in the Tower of 
London. 
His works are numerous, and chiefly 3 in elegant Latin. Dr. 
Walter Haddon wrote an epitaph on his learned friend, the two laſt lines 
of which were theſe: 
Gemma Britanna fuit ; tam magnum nulla tulerunt 
Tempora the ſaurum, tempora nulla ferent.” | 
Imitated. | 
© Hail, Britain's boaſt! ſo bright a gem as thee 
We have not ſeen, nor e'er again ſhall ſee.” J. P. A. 
Sir Thomas Pope died in 1559. He is placed among men of learning sir Thomas 
rather as an amateur than a proficient, Fuller allows him no patrimonial Pope. 
advantage, but calls him, faber ſuæ fortunæ f.. Employed by Thomas 


NOTES, 


[12] The credulity of the age had tempted Sir John Cheke, who had a firm belief in 
aſtrology, to pay great attention to the ſeleftion of a lucky hour for his journey to Bruſſels, 


He was bitterly deceived, . [BaxxzNHOUT, 
* Strype's Life of Cheke, p. 119, &c. + Worthies, London, p. 223. 
3C 2 Crom- 
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Cent XVI. Cromwell in overſeeing the diſſolution of religious houſes, he acted with 
SY grngular candor and moderation, and amaſſed a ſplendid fortune without 


Biſhop Bale. 


ſtaining his private character. Great part of his gains he beſtowed on an 
exemplary and judicious foundation in Oxford, of which more will ſoon 
be faid. He was not only ſteady but wonderfully fortunate, if it be true 
that in the four laſt reigns of the Tudor dynaſty he never changed his faith, 
and yet retained the favor of his ſovereigns. To him the abbey at St. Al- 
ban's owes its exemption from ruin and demolition. Mary employed 
him to watch over the actions of her ſiſter Elizabeth; a delicate taſk, 
which he yet performed ſo as neither to excite ſuſpicion in Mary, nor 
reſentment in Ehzabeth [ 13]. | | 

The moſt voluminous of writers, John Bale, Biſhop of Offory in Ireland, 


returned to England from exile for religion in 1560, and died ſoon after- 


wards. ' After being bred a Roman Catholic at Jeſus College, Oxon, he 
became at once the moſt zealous of Proteſtants ; and was in frequent 
danger* of aſſaſſination in conſequence of his religious fervor. Eighty- 
five volumes owe their being to this prelate's proliferous pen. Some for 
the Pope and ſome againſt him; ſome in verſe and fome in proſe; and 


NOTES. 
[13] It was a deſcendant (probably a ſon) of Sir Thomas Pope, whoſe infant daughter 


| was preſented to James I. when on a progreſs, with theſe pleaſant verſes in her little hand: 


See this little miſtreſs here, | | 
Who never fat in Peter's chair, 
Nor e'er a triple crown did wear, | 
And yet ſhe is a Pope. , 
No benefice ſhe ever ſold, 
Or did diſpenſe with fins for gold; 
She hardly is a ſe*nnight old, 
And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
No king her feet did ever kiſs, 
Nor had from her worſe look than this ; 
Nor did ſhe ever hope 
a as 0: Io ſaint one with a rope, 
F284 | And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
A female Pope, you'll ſay; a ſecond Joan ! E 
No, fure—She is Pope Innocent or none.” [FulLEn's Wor THIES. 
® Bale's © Vocacyon,” p. 28. 


many 
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many of them in Latin. Bale's © Catalogus Scriptorum' teſtified his ex- Cent. XVI. 
tenſive reading and knowledge; but his unhounded acrimony, which led — 
him into the moſt groſs ſcurrility, exceedingly injured the character of his 

writings. AS 

Although he is not introduced here as a dramatic poet, yet, as his plays 
are almoſt numberleſs, it were hard not to give one ſpecimen of his verſe. 
Abraham is pouring out a grateful rhapſody to his Creator in a piece 
entitled God's promiſes.” Allowance muſt be made for the quaintneſs 
and ungraciouſneſs of the language : 

* Merciful maker, my crabbed voyce dyrecte, 
That it may breake in ſome ſwete prayſe to thee.; 

Suffer mee not thy dùe lawdes to neglecte, - | 
But let me ſhow forthe thy commendacyons free. 
Stoppe not my windpipes, give them lyberte 

To ſounde thy name, which is. moſt graciouſe, 

And in it to rejoyſe with hart melodiouſe . 

The varied erudition of Sir Thomas Chaloner, who died in 1565, gives gir Thomas 
him a place among the authors of Elizabeth's age, although he is moſt Chaloner. 
known as a warrior. He was much favored by the protector Somerſet, 
and had been knighted for his diſtinguiſhed valor in the field at Muſſel- 
burgh, whither he had accompanied his patron. He was born in London 
about 1515. Having been ſent by Henry VIII. in the train of the am- 
baſſador to Charles V. of Germany, he accompanied that prince on his un- 
lucky expedition againſt Algiers; there he was ſhipwrecked, and with dif- 
ficulty avoided drowning t, by keeping hold of a cable with his teeth, 
many of which he loſt by the exertion. He was an excellent ſcholar, and 
wrote a book of good credit, On the right ordering the [14] Engliſh 


NOTES. 


[14] © De Republica Anglorum inſtauranda, a poem. Chaloner wrote many other 
treatiſes, tranſlated the Moriz Encomium' of Eraſmus, and, like Cæſar, indited his own 
commentaries. [BRK EZNRHOUTr. 

The ſon of Sir Thomas was a great naturaliſt; and by cloſe obſervation on the alum- 
works at Puzzoli, found means to introduce that profitable manufacture to England, much 
to his country's advantage. 

-* Bale's God's Promiſes,” act 3, ſc. ult. + Voyage to Algier, apud Hakluyt, vol. i. 
| Republic; 


Smith. 
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Cent. XVI. Republic; he tranſlated alſo a work from the Latin of Cognotus, for the 
gs uſe of his ſervants. Being engaged, in 1561, to manage an ill-omened _ 
negotiation with Philip of Spain, he obtained his recal by addreſſing the 
ſuſceptible heart of Elizabeth with an elegy written in the ſtyle of Ovid. 
As he was equally great in arms, ſcience, and arts, he was much lamented, 
| and his funeral was honored by an intereſting and affectionate attendance *. 
Sir Thomas The deeply-learned Sir Thomas Smith died in 1578. He had been 
born in 1512, and bred at Cambridge, where he read Greek lectures, and 
taught a new method of accenting the language. The protector, Somerſet, 
made great uſe of his abilities. He was, in 1548, made ſecretary of ſtate 
and knighted. In 1551 he went as ambaſſador to France. Mary deprived 
him of his places, but allowed him 100l. per annum; and Elizabeth re- 
ſtored him again to power and confidence. He had great knowledge in 
phyſic, chemiſtry, and mathematics [15]; he was an excellent hiſtorian 
and a good linguiſt. He wrote a treatiſe on the Commonwealth of 
England.” To him collegiate bodies are indebted for a ſtatute which 
orders the third part of the rent on college leaſes ſhould be reſerved in 
corn at the low price which it then brought. It was not only the Greek 
language to the propriety of which Sir Thomas attended; he formed a 
new alphabet for the Engliſh tongue. It had twenty-nine letters; of theſe 
four were Greek, nineteen Roman, and ſix Engliſh. He formed a ſyſtem 
of orthography eaſy to be comprehended, as it only preſcribed the writing 
down words according to their pronunciation. His parts were ſhining, and 
his attainments great ; yet could he be led by the folly of his age to purſue 
with eagerneſs the fallacicus j Joys of alchymy, and to be an active perſecutor 
of fancied witches f. 
Ralph Ho- Nearly at the fame juncture the hiſtorian loſes his faithful and enter- 
— taining guide, Ralph Holingſhed, of whom, and of his fellow-laborer, 


— — 
NOTES. 
[15] Sir Thomas was probably alſo acquainted with natural philoſophy in 8 
On his tomb, in the church of Theydon Mount, Eſſex, are inſcribed theſe four lines: 
© What carth, or ſeas, or ſkies contain, 
Wbat creatures in them be, 
My minde did ſeeke to know, 
My foul, the heavens continuallie.“ 


. r Lives, p. 501. + Berkenhout, p. 495. 


William 
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William Harriſon, we know nothing, except that they were both clergy- Cent. XVI. 
men. There are generally above forty pages wanting in their Chronicle. 
from page 1491 to 1536; theſe are called the Caſtrations. They relate 

chiefly to grants made to the Lord Cobham, who falling into a fatal diſgrace, 

the printer thought this narrative would be unſeaſonable. It was unkind 

and unjuſt in thoſe who knew the lives, education, and converſation, of two 
perſons to whom ſucceeding ages owe ſo much inſtruction and amuſe- 

ment, not to have noted them, when ſo many inſignificants eſcape ob- 

livion. 

Reginald, the ſon of Sir Thomas Scot, of Scots-hall, Kent, died in Reginald 
1599. He had been bred at Hart-hall, Oxon, and thence retiring to the t. 
country, ſtudied ſo efficaciouſly as to convince himfelf of the folly of cre- 
diting magic, poſſeſſions, &c. the favorite nonſenſe of his age. His 
© Diſcovery of Witchcraft,' written as an antidote to the abſurdity of the 
times, had a great effect on the magiſtrates and clergy. But the preface to 
the Dzmonology of King James brought them back to their prejudices, 
and witch burning went on again [16], 


In 


— 
er - NOTES, | 


[16] Had our anceſtors minds been acceſiible to o dhe attacks of real humor, the poor, 
perſecuted beldames of the 17th century might have carried their white hairs down to the 
grave in peace. Hear Scot's deſcription of the mythology of a nurſe : © In our childhood 
our mother's maids have ſo terrified us with an ugly devil, having hornes on his head, fire 
in his mouth, and 2 taile in his breech; eyes like a baſon, fanges like a dog, clawes like a 
bear, a ſkinne like a negro, $4 7 voice roaring like a lion; whereby we ftart and 

are afraid when we hear one cry, bough! And they have ſo frayed us with bullbeggars, 
ſpirits, witches, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, fatyrs, Pans, Fauns, Syrens ; Kit with the 
can'ſtick, tritons, centaures, giants, dwarfes, imps, callcats, conjurors, nymphes, change- 
lings, incubus, Robin Goodfellow, the ſpoorne, the mare, the man in the oke, the hell- 
wayne, the fire-drake, the puckle, Tom Thumbbe, Hob Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneleſs, 
and ſuch other bugges, that we are afraid of our own ſhadowes. Inſomuch that ſome never 
fear the devil but of a darke night, and then a polled ſheepe is a perillous beaſt, and many 
times is taken for our father's ſoul, eſpecially in a church-yard,” &c. Kc. The ſtories 
which our facetious author relates of ridiculous charms which, by the help of credulity, 
operated wonders, are extremely laughable. In one of them a poor woman is comme- 
morated who cured all diſeaſes by muttering a certain form .of words over the party 
afflicted; for which ſervice the always received one penny and a loaf of bread. At length, 


Cent. XVI. 
Roger AC 
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In 1568 died the eccentric but ingenious Roger Aſcham, who was 
born in Lorkſhire“ in 1515, and bred at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his excellence in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, that Henry VIII. and Edward VI. ſucceſſively allowed him 
a penſion to enable him to travel. In 1548 he directed the ſtudies of the 
great Elizabeth ; not liking this employment, he returned abruptly to his 
college ; yet he was in great favor with that lady when queen, although ſhe 
never enlarged his old penſion of 201. per annum. Aſcham wrote an enter- 
taining Memoir on the Long-bow, and an excellent Treatiſe on Education. 
His attachment to dice and cock-fighting kept him miſerably poor. This 
poverty is noticed by Buchanan, in an epigram which has been, perhaps 
unjuſtly, charged with diſplaying more wit than friendſhip [17]. Aſcham 
had the ſingular good fortune that, although known to be a Proteſtant, 
he eſcaped the anger of Queen Mary, and even enjoyed her favor; Eliza- 
beth, too, when ſhe heard of his death, exclaimed, that ſhe would rather 


NOTES. 


terrified by menaces of flames both in this world and the next, ſhe owned that her whole 
conjuration conſiſted in theſe potent lines, which ſhe always repeated in a low voice near 
the head of her patient: 
Thy loaf in my hand, 
And thy penny in my purſe, 
Thou art never the better 
And I—am never the worſe,” | 
4 tale or two, equally farcaſtical and diverting, are unluckily too ludicrous for 
admiſſion. [Scor's Discovery oF s8UPPOSED WITCHCRAFT, 
[17] 105 the reader judge for himſelf: | 
— Aſchamum extinctum patriz, cg Camene 
Et Latiæ, vera cum pietate, dolent; 
1 Principibus vixit carus, jucundus amicis 
Re —— mores dicere fama nequit.” 
Paraphraſed. 
The Attic and the Latian Muſe deplore 
The fate of Aſcham, once their joy and pride; 
His lays ſhall charm the liſt'ning croud no more, 
Etſteem'd by kings, lov'd by his friends, he died. 
Fortune denied her treaſures—Juſter Fame 
Honor'd his worth, and ſpread abroad his name. J. P. A. 
Grant de Obitu Rog. Aſcham, p. 4, &c. 
| | have 
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have loſt ten thouſand pounds! A ſtrong teſtimony of that ceconomical Cent. XVI. 
princeſs's good-will. His. talents were ſo blended with activity, that he 9 


wrote for Mary, in the ſpace of chree days, letters to forty-ſeven princes, 
the meaneſt of whom was u cardinal. © In a word,” ſays his biographer, 
© his Toxophilus was a good book for young men, his Schoole-maſter for 
old men, his Epiſtles for all men.“ 

Aſcham was an elegant poet: but his verſes are nn es found in e 
beſt edition of his works. 


Humphrey Lloyd, Eſq. of Denbigh, a oelebraced Wen deceaſed 1 Hum 
in 1570, He ſtudied phyſic at Brazen-noſe college, Oxon, but did not Lloyd, 


practiſe. He loved the arts (muſic in particular), formed a map of 
England, and publiſhed ſeveral curious treatiſes, James I. purchaſed 
many books which 1 had collected, and 7 are yy in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 

Camden ftyles him * a learned Briton ; wh; for knowledge. in anti- 
quities was reported to carry with him, after a ſort, all the credit and 
honor . Perhaps the warmth of temper natural to a Cambro-Briton car- 
ried him too far, when he ſo ſeverely epigrammatized an entertaining [18] 
Scor ; the elegance of whoſe. dition might at leaſt extenuate the errors of 
his credulity. | 

Hectoris hiſtorict tot quit mendacia queris? 
Si vis numerem, lector amice, ti tibi; 
Idem me jubeas fluctus numerate * 
Et liquidi ſtcllas dinumerare pol. 


P 1 


Norzs. 


[18] Among thoſe narratives which have injured the credit of Bosthäus, one of the 


leaſt extraordinary is that of an enormous gooſe-footed otter, reſident on the banks of 
Lough Garloel, and-deſcribed by Sir Duncan Campbel. Oaks could not withſtand the 
ſtrokes of his tail, yet the affrighted fiſhermen eſcaped his fury by taking refuge in trees. 
His ſea-monks at the Iſle of Baſs, and the wild Norwegians who could root up the talleſt 


fir like a turnip, are ftill ranger than his-otter. All theſe flories Bdethius received from 


credible perſons ; but the ſtory of the clack-gooſe or barnacle being completely formed as 
mnamumg e e | 

| h +» -, [Boxrnrvs” $coTTISH His rox r. 
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L | han Seng Teo count Bothius — | 

© | ; | Twere a leſs arduous, leſs laborious: taſk, 

. | To number ocean's billows as they roll, 1 

| | ++ Ore Rervithit ghd tos liquid pole; - en 

E „„ Yet Eraſmus, who knew him yell, _fays © c Boethius knew not what i it 
. | | F was to lie. 
_—_-..” Alchymy. =. The fantaſtical erb- Kere of alchymy has in all ages bad its nume 
= * dos yotaries—in none more than in that of Elizabeth. The play of the 


ö Alchymiſt, which cloſely followed her reign, would have appeared | totally 
| 34: f deſtitute of humor and of common ſenſe to a nation which had not ſome 
_ N turn for the purſuit of this gaudy meteor, and ſome knowledge of its 
5 5 | terms of art. A fingular fanatic of this tribe we find in the perſon of 
5 Thomas Charnock, born“ in the iſle of  Thanet, A. D., 1524, of a cre- 
ditable family. Eager i in his chace of the great ſecret, he peruſed every 
track of Roſicruſiari knowledge from county. to county. In 15 54 he re- 
ceived i important lights and intimations from an adept [19] at Saliſbury. 
"8 | A conflagration, the next year, deſtroyed his works; and again, in 1557, 
„ wen he was advanced within one month of projection, he was, by the 
3 F | malice of a neighbour, preſſed. to ſerve as a ſoldier, which once more 
maaeaade his labor vain. His works were all myſterious and alchymiſtical, as 
5 1 appears by their titles, one being ſtyled © The Poeſie of the Rolle, and 
Oh - another © Knock the Child on the Head.“ He wrote too On the Phi- 
loſopher's Dragon, which eateth up her own Tail.” Some of his MSS. 
E | | and many myſterious fragments of painting, by his own hand, were in 
= --. es being at Comadye, Somerſetſhire, in the time of Antony & Wood. 
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_ 1 | | [1g] Ant thu, with mor as, than harmony of wrde. tor he exp hi 
5 0 e e 3 
| Which could teach me the ſecrets of our one, - 
And that was a prieſt in the claſe of Saliſbury, 
Sold reſt his ſoul in heaven full merie - '[Rxvrona ALcurum. 
ä © Fuller's Worthics, Kent, p. 82. | | wo 
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More a philoſopher than a poet, it is thus that he Te in its 1 Cent. XVI. 
page, his favorite work, The Breviary: 4 + 11 04/2, EE 
« For Htiafy ng dhe minds-of ſtudents in this art, | 
| Thou'rt worthy of as many books as will ke in a cart.” 
He appears to have practiſed furgery * for his maintenance. Afﬀer r574 
he is heard of no more. His education had probably been men, as he 
ſtyles himſelf © the unlettered ſcholar.” 


Blanch-Parry, born in 1508, and miſtreſs of a large eſtate, was the pa- Blanch 
troneſs of eccentric philoſophers. She venerated the ſtudies of Dr. John _ 
Dee, and aſſiſted in protecting him when perſecuted as a conjurer. She 
was not free from an attachment to aſtrology and alchymy, but indulged 
herſelf more freely in the purſuit of antiquarian knowledge, and that of 
heraldry, in both which ſciences ſhe was a great proficient. She is ranked 
with the learned women of her age, and had the honor of Queen Eliza- 
beth's particular favor. Her death, in 1589, deprived the pove of a be- 
neficent friend, but ſhe conſoled them by ample legacies. | 5 | 

The purſuit of aſtrology, equally deluſive with that of the philoſopher' 8 Atrology. 
ſtone, produced, in the ſixteenth century, one extraordinary character.. 

Dr. John Dee, born in London A. D. 1527, and bred at St. John's Dr. John 
college, Cambridge, was deeply ſkilled in the mathematics. Aſtronomy Pee. 
and aſtrology were in his days frequently reciprocally miſtaken for” od 
other. | 

The uncommon depth of the dels: ſcience, and kis Had attention 

to the aſtronomical part of his ſtudies, made him be reputed a conjurer, 
and drew upon many, in ſome ' meaſure, unmerited diſgraces [20]. In 
1583, his library, conſiſting of 4000 books, and 700 MSS. at his houſe at 

oe | '% 4, "a NOTES. | . 3 24 7 

[20] The circumſtance. which occaſioned — was porfoy Karin 

m to illuſtrate a ſcene in the Ein of Ariſto- 
. -phanes, N faaabags RET WE NON a man, and a baſket of vic- 
tuals on his back. Iss Cary. RENMIAASAL- 
. c r the face 20. find a 
propitious day for Elizabeth's coronation. - Yet we muſt not wonder at his giving way to 
the folly when Leiceſter and Pembroke applauded him, and when * queen herſelf (as 
there is. qenſen. to: dalbendÞ apgiiaved. of bis pringors. | d ' [Iz1D,. 
Theatrum Chymicum, p. 176, + Ballard's Ladies of Gr. inn Art. Parry. 
2 — | | T1 3 -- - Mort- 
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ee Avr. Mortlake, in Surrey, was, upon this frivolous pretext, ſeized on, and 

WY eaken from him. This inſulc, and the ſcandal under which he lay, tempted 

; him to leave the kingdom, and to travel ta Bohemia , in company with 

Edward Kelly, a ſtrange would-be magician. He Aurel in 1592, and, 
in 1594, finding his former bad reputation purſue him, requeſted of 

. Elizabeth either a trial, or licence to quit che realm. In conſequence, 
123 ' + - being indulged with a hearing, he made his innocence, and the lawfulneſs 
| 125 _ of his tudies, appear ſo plainly to the queen, that he was made Warden 
-. of, Mancheſter in 15961 Where he was involved in many diſputes, &c. 

with the fellows. He died, very old, ſoon after the acceſſion of James 1. 

5 | Some of his works are curious, but perfectly unintelligible, particularly a 
1  _ arge, folio volume, _— 1 5 ” the. ES coorerfations 

The, | wich angels and fpirits. 

. The fate. of Edwanl Kelly, alias Talbot,” was RSA b of 

** D Dee; he was an eccentric} adventurer, born at Worceſter in 1555, 

and bred at Gloceſter- hall, Oxſord; who, having loſt his ears in Lanca - 

- ſhire (not probably for the ridiculous cauſes intimated by Weaver 1), fled 

e Germany in de tin of that Gppoſed wage, in which hi credulow ag 

-| allotted him the fantaſtical poſt of * ſkryee,? deſcryer, or ſeer of viſions #21], 

2 He was probably an ingenious impoſtur; for the German emperor, Ro- 

3 | dalph II. thought him worthy the honor of knighthood, on his promiſing 
1 # | to aid him in his alchymical reſearches. Kelly (now Sir Edward) quitted 
1 Dr. Dee, and, by the aid of a vaſe of elixir (which he proſeſſed himſelf 
io have found in the ruins of Slaſtonbury-abbey), appeared to effect the 
— a _ N ol ER pure filver. It en how- 
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[a1] The conjurations of Dr. Des havin Weed his familiar ſpirit to viſit a kind of 
taliſman, Kelly was 6ppainted to watch and. deſcribe his gegares. - The ftone uſed by theſe 
 impoſtors, is now in the Strawberry- hill calleQion; it appears manu nnn — 


I eee rep} roger eden 3 
-EALEALE $1; + Kelly did all his feats upon _— : 8 
_ "HP | N en od The, devil's looking-glab, a'fove;' - nest. 
1 „ Lally eee bene 
1 5 5 bs 4Þ z | . 295 4294p. 2M; 660%, hath. £24 5: * $$i@rior'} a4, 5 pn codes 
1 ; YE hi: 9 T7 - 1® Theatrum Chym. y. 480, 945 7 Fan, Monument, p.4 5. p44 
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ever, by the Oxford antiquary's account, that this deception coſt him his Cent. XVI. 
liberty and his life . The German emperor put him in confinement at 2 
Prague: while Elizabeth, to whom a piece of the metal had been ſent, 
anxious to recover ſo uſeful a ſubject, tempted him to return to England 
ſo forcibly, that, at the peril of his life,” he tried to ſcale his priſon- walls, 
but fell, broke his leg, and died A. D. 1595. The extravagance of Kelly 
is faid to have known no bounds during the high-tide of his favor at the 
Imperial court. At the marriage of a ſervant he is ſaid to have expended 
4000l. in preſents. ' He wrote ſome account of his diſcoveries, wrapt in 
unintelligible language [22]. 

Scotland; in the ſixteenth century, was too much moleſted by Gvil broils gtate of 
to keep an equal pace in the paths of literature with her more pacific ſiſter, — 
Like all other nations, ſhe had ſeen before the reformation, the little learn- 
ing which the realm afforded, monopolized [23] by the clergy; whoſe mem- 
bers found it their intereſt to add the reputation of ſcience, to that weight 
which their wealth and landed poſſeſſions conferred upon them. Yet the 
ſtudies on which they valued themſelves, were little elſe than barbarous and 
uninſtructive polethics; and equally deſtitute of philoſophy and true taſte. 


ben His win being e 8 | 135 4101 U 5 
* All you that fair philoſophers would be, | $9 f 
And night and day in Geber's kitchen broyle, | 
Wauing the chips of dent kante robe him 
£  Weening to turn them to a pretious oyle; 
The more you work, the more you loſe and ſpoyle. 
1 Tenn % How learn'd ſo er you be, 
1 Ont N and came and learn of me”. ern 
[Fotzn's Wont me. 
[23] Notwithſtanding the eftabliſhment"of univerſities in Scotland, in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, it had been found neceſſary, from the great averſeneſs which the 
military ſpirit of the times manifeſted as to literature, to enact a ftatute +, in 1494, com- 
pelling every baron or freeholder of ſubſtance to put his eldeſt ſon and heir to ſchool, and 
there to keep him until he ſhould acquire a thorough knowledge, firſt of Latin, and after- 
wards of the lav of the land, that they may have knowledge to do juſtice,” faith the att, 
P rn 
for- Uk (every) ſmall injurie. ? 


* Ath, Oxon, vol. i, col 79. 4 Stet. $4» Farl. 5, Jac. 4. Th 
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Cents XVI. The reformation itſelf did little ſervice at firſt to the cauſe of letters. 
F The clangor of arms fiighted away the Muſes; and the barbarous (although 


—— Iy aided 


by the refor- _. 


mation. 


Deſtruction 
of records, 
&c. 


* 


perhaps uſeful) poliey of John Knox, in demoliſhing the pompous. trap- 
pings of ſuperſtition and bigotry, at the ſame ſtroke, either deſtroyed or 
drove into exile almoſt every veſtige of antient learning [24] which Scot- 
land contained. Some records and other curious MSS. were lately exiſting 
in che Scots college * at Paris [2 5þ conveyed thither by Archbiſhop 'Bea- 
ton and others at the commencement of the religious commotions. Moſt 
of thoſe which were left behind fell a ſacrifice to the taſteleſs and madly 
zealous followers of the unfeeling Knox. Among theſe unfortunately © was,” 
ſays Mr. Pennant, * a curious collection of MSS. gathered together by the 
indeſatigable monks of Jona, one of the Hebrides. Boethius affirms, that 
Fergus, a northern chief, having joined Alaric, at the ſack of Rome, in 
A. D. 410,. brought away, as his ſhare of the plunder, a cheſt of books, 
and gave them to that monaſtery. Eneas Sylvius Piacodomini (afterwards 
Pope Pius II.) meant to have ſearched that library for the loſt works of 
_ Livy,. but was prevented by the death of James I. of Scotland. In 1525, 

a ſmall parcel had been brought to Aberdeen, and carefully examined; but 
what MSS. were decyphered ſeemed rather to belong to Salluſt than to 
Livy. Unhappily, the miſ-judging zeal of a paſſionately-reforming ſynod 


ſwept away theſe, and many other valuable —_—y and , to a 
promiſcuous deſtruction. - 


 Prodigies of Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, ſeveral Perſons et eminent in 8 


literature. 


| ture, and two, univerſally allowed. to have been prodigies of ſcience and 


accompliſhment, flouriſhed during the. reign of James VI. and triumphed 
over every impediment which civil diſcord, domeſtic penury, and the con- 
temptuous neglect of a-taſteleſs'court, could place in the way to embarraſs 
their progreſs towards the temple of Fame. "Yet, to * the * of 
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3 [24] The leming of Knox's ei de ae 3 
Den after the, reformation, found neceſlary. $0 refrain che giving orders to illiterate men, 


© unleſs they, were found. qualified. by the General Aſſembly to diſcharge the miniſterial 
- office by reaſon of their ſingular; graces and gifts of God,” [Book or Univzerzas Kins. 
[251 W A. D. ee otod 


n * Nigholſon's Sc. Library, p. 60. oY n 
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theſe ſhoots of literature, it was found neceſſary to tranſplant them to a leſs Cent. XVI. 
turbulent climate. However, the admirable Crichton, with Boyd, Bu- 9 
chanan, and Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, all living at the ſame period, form a 
quartetto perhaps unequalled by the annals of any other nation than Scot- 

The elegant Mary Stuart ſet a bright example to her ſubjects. Not con- 
tented with light and graceful accompliſhments, with which the court of 
Catherine de Medicis could ſupply her, ſhe ſtudied the dead languages; 
and, at a very carly age *, aſtoniſhed the king and court, by pronouncing 
an oration, compoſed by herſelf, in claſſical Latin. - Her ſkill in poetry 
was great, and her Clegiac compoſitions truly affecting. 

James Crichton, better known as The Admirable Crichton, was the The admira- 
ſon of Robert Crichton of Clunie, who had commanded a diviſion of — 
Queen Mary's troops at the deciſive fight of Langſide. He was born in | 
1551, and bred at Perth ſchool, and at St. Andrew's + college, under John 
Rutherford [26]. "_—_ the age of twenty he had run through all the 
circle of the ſciences, could ſpeak and write to perfection in many dif- 
ferent languages, and was an excellent proficient in every graceful ac- 
compliſnment. 44 

He now began his travels, and reaching Paris, Aazzled the eyes of 
thoſe who taught in that celebrated univerſity by the ſplendor of his 
talents. * They found him, ſays an eye-witneſs, though ſo young, expert 
in every ſcience. In vocal and inſtrumental muſic none could exceed him ; 
in painting and drawing he met with no" equal; he was ſuch a maſter of 
the ſword that none could fight him; for he would throw himſelf on his 
antagoniſt by a jump of twenty-four feet, and diſarm him. In ſhort, it was 
agreed by the moſt learned men that, · ſhould a ſtudent ſpend a hundred 
years without eating, drinking, or ſleeping, he could never attain to the 
pitch of Crichton's n He —_— with unwearied ſucceſs on 


td 
| [36] Aids call Crichton fr couſin to James VE und fon, tht he ws edveted with 
him under Buchanan, Rutherford, &c. O | 


* Preface to Rapin's Compariſons. ; 
+ Dempſter's Eccleſ, Hiſt, p. 1876, Urquhart's Vindication, c. 


. - * 
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ce XVI. medicine, civil and canon law, and theology. In every ſcience he appeared 
NS human nature would bear; and, after he had com- 


His incon- 


pletely defeated in a religious debate ſour choſen doctors of divinity, the 
univerſity ſmoothed every difficulty by attributing his vaſt ſucceſs to pte- 
ternatural aid, and determining the accompliſhed Scot to be Antichriſt,” 
Not the leaſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance in Crichton's ſingular life, ſeems 
to have been the extreme diſſipation iti which his time was daily ſpent. In- 
ſtead of cultivating his mind by a cloſe application to ſtudy, he devoted 
| his hours to hunting, hawking, cilting, vaulting, balls, concerts, cards, 
dice, and tennis. S0 chat when he had publicly poſted up a challenge, 
offering to diſpute ©. de omni ſcibili on any or every ſcience, in any of 


. ol twelve different languages, he was inſulted by a paſqumade; which, written 


His tri- 
umphs. 


Appointed 
tutor to the 
Duke of 


Mantua's 


_ Cloſe beneath his challenge, proclaimed, that ©-whoever wiſhed to diſ- 
eee nbd. PH . n 
« Bordello.“ 1 


Tube diſpute, . e aud ine ben hin in the morn till 
ſix at night; when Crichton, completely victorious, received a diamond 
ring and a purſe of gold, accompanied by a very florid eulogium from the 
preſident of the univerſity. This honor befel him in 1571. The limits of 
this work will not permit the hiſtorian to accompany this prodigy to Rome 
| and to Venice. At each of theſe cities he aſtoniſhed the wiſe: and terrified 
che yulgar, who thought that only an evil ſpirit could inſpire fuch apparently 
preternatural exertions. Boccalini, the hiſtorian of Parnaſſus, records the 
challenges of Crichton; and Aldus Manutius, the celebrated printer of 
Venice, bears witneſs to fats which, . n 
might perhaps have been doubted. 
At Mantua, in 2881, this bright bat ſhort-dived: paint tied, 
A prizc-fighter prowfted by the duks had flain three antagoniſts, and his 
noble patron wiſned to be rid of ſo dangerous an inmate. Crichton offered 
to fight him before the Mantuan court, flew him, and, by dividing the 
rich prize which he gained by his ſucceſ among the widows of the ſlain 
champions, raiſed the applauſes of the people even to adoration. He be- 
ade the darling, of che Italian ladies, and was choſen by the duke to be 
tutor to his only ſon Vincentio Gonzaga, 2 e n omg ng 
profligate POOR: TY | 8 


' To 


«Sp 
1 
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To maintain the fame he had gained, the inimitable Scot compoſed a Cent. XVI. 
drama in the Italian language, humorouſly expoſing the ſollies and frailties WY” 
of every profeſſion in life. It had fifteen characters, and the wonderful 
Crichton acted every part himſelf; and ſucceeded ſo completely as to 
enchant the whole court, and almoſt cauſe the death of the ſpectators by 
laughing [27]. Og, 

A tragic ſcene too ſoon ſucceeded to this comedy. Crichton was beloved 
by a lady of youth, rank, and exquiſite beauty, on whom Vincentio had in 
vain harbored deſigns. The happy lover was affailed at his miſtrefs's door 
by a party of maſqued bravos. He repulſed their united efforts with eaſe ; 
when the leader loſing his ſword, begged for life ; and, unmaſquing, ſhewed 
the face of his pupil, the young duke... Awed at the ſight, Crichton fell on And death, 

his knees, and holding his ſword by the point, preſented it to the worthleſs 
youth ; who, guided by the moſt diabolical malice and envy, ſtabbed 
him with his own weapon to the heart. 

The admirable Crichton, although he wrote many treatiſes and other 
works, has left us nothing except two poems, both extant in the © Deliciz 
Poetarum Scoticorum. 


Norks. 


[27] Crichton had the fortune to find a biographer as extraordinary as himſelf, Sir 
Thomas Urquhart ; who, after having traced his own genealogy from Adam with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exaftneſs, turned his thoughts to our hero, and recounted his adventures in a 
ſtyle which has no parallel. Liſten to the effects of Crichton's drama: The logo- 
faſcinated ſpirits of the beholding hearers and auricularie ſpectators, were ſo on a fadden 
ſeized upon, in the riſible faculties of the ſoul, and all their vital motions ſo univerſally 
affected in this extremity of agitation, that, to avoid the inevitable charmes of his intoxi- 
cating ejaculations, and the accumulative influences of ſo powerful a tranſportation, one of 
my lady dutcheſs chief maids of honor, by the vehemence of the ſhocks of theſe incom- 
prehenſible raptures, burſte forth into a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in her bodie, 
&c. &c. Another poor young lady; not being able to ſupport the well-beloved burthen 
of ſo exceſſive delight and intranſing joyes of ſuch mercurial exhilarations, through the inef- 
fable extaſie of an over-maſtered apprehenſion, fell back in a ſwoon, without the ap- 
pearance of any other life in her than what, by the moſt refined wits 'of theological ſpe- 
culators, is conceived to be exerced by the pureſt parts of the ſeparated entelechies of 

| bleſſed ſaints, in their ſublimeſt converſations with the celeſtial. hierarchies,” & c. &c. 
[UzxqurarT's ViINDICATION, OF SCOTLAND. 


Vox. II. 3E | Another 
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Cent. XVI. Another prodigy. of knowledge and accompliſhments was Mark Alex- 


—— 
Mark Alex- 


ander Boyd, born“ in Galloway, A. D. 1562, and reported to have en- 


ander Boyd. tered the world provided completely with teeth. In verſatility and excel- 


lence of genius this youth nearly equalled the « admirable' Crichton, - He 


ſtudied at Glaſgow, but quarrelling with his maſters, he cudgelled them 


both, burnt his books, and took to the profeſſion of a ſoldier in the ſervice 


of France. He returned, however, to his ſtudies, and became fo expert 
in the knowledge of tongues as to diftate to three ſcribes, in three different 
languages, at the fame time. He wrote elegies like thoſe of Ovid [28] ; 
made Pfalms and Hymns like a David, and turned Czſar's Commentaries 
into, Greek in the ſtyle of Herodotus. His perſon was engaging, and he 
was as great at the ſword as the pen. Sir R. Sibbald calls him the beſt 


Scottiſh poet of his age. He led the greater part of his unſettled life in 


France, but died at his father's ſeat, Pinkhill, in 1601 f. 


- George Bu= A more ſedate and conſiſtent, if not ſo bright, a fame as the two pre- 


chanan. 


ceding, had the celebrated Latin poet, George Buchanan, born A. D. 1506, 


at Kilkerne, a ſmall village in Scotland. Being one of a numerous and 


diſtreſſed family, he liſted with the French auxiliaries in Scotland, but 
could not ſupport the fatigues of a military life. In 1524 he was invited 
to St. Andrew's by Profeſſor Maiz, whom he accompanied to France. He 


paſſed ſome years in deep ſtudy, chiefly at Paris, and in extreme penury, 


not daring to return to Scotland for fear of perſecution, as he was an cager 


advocate for reformation. In 1565, his great talents becoming known, he 


was appointed preceptor [29] to James VI. of Scotland. His Pfalms in 


Latin verſe, and his Hiſtory of Scotland, are read as claſſics, His ſevere 


| Vors. | 
12861 10 M. A. Bodio, Scoto, writes an eminent critic, © redivivam began, Na- 


boden ea eſt in ejuſdem epiſtolis heroidum, lux, candor, dexteritas.” 


[Or aus Boxzicrivs Ds Pogris. 
[ag] It is ſcarce worth while to turn to Mackenzie for a ludicrous ſtory of Buchanan 


and the Lady Marr. The tutor made his royal ſcholar reſpect him, and ſpared not manual 


chaſtiſement when merited. Is [Lirz or Bucranan aur Macxzxzix. 
2 Prodromus Hift. Natur- Scotize, lib. iii. pars 2, Pe 2, 3, 4 
+ Grainger, vel. i. p. 267. 5 
r 1 | remarks 


#1 
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remarks on the errors of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, raiſed him many Cent. XVI. 
foes, and are by no means laudable, as they bear the marks of ſelf-intereſt, WY” 
partiality, and malice againſt a woman in diſtreſs, | | 
Buchanan ſaid of himſelf, that he was born nec clo, nec ſolo, nec free | 
culo erudito ;* © neither in a climate, a ſoil, or an age of learning; yet, by 
great abilities and application, he gained the precedence of all his contem- 
poraries in purity of ſtyle and knowledge of the Latin tongue. 
Although Buchanan was a reformer, a hiſtorian, and a pſalmodiſt [30], 
yet that he did not diſdain to ſport in the gayer walks of Parnaſſus, the 
following epigram is a proof, among numberleſs light pieces of poetry: 
© Illa, mihi ſemper, preſenti dura, Neæra, 
Me, quoties abſum, ſemper abeſſe dolet ; 
Non deſiderio noſtri, non mœret amore, 
Sed ſe non noſtro poſſe dolore frui.” 


Nezra, preſent to my vows unkind, 
When abfent, ſtill my abſence ſeems to mourn; 
Not mov'd by love, but that my tortur'd mind 
With anguith unenjoy'd by her, is torn. P. 


The Hendaſillabæ of the ſame ingenious Scot are much more playful; 
ſome of them, although apparently improper to follow the Pfalms of 
David, might have been a proper ſupplement to the Song of his 1 ſuc- 
ceſſor *. 

The latter days of Buchanan were employed in completing his well- 

- known Scottiſh Hiſtory. He died in 1572 [31], in more, affluence than 
men of wit and learning commonly attain, having conſiderable poſts in 


NOTES. 


.[30] The moſt elegant of Buchanan's tranſlations is ſappoſed to be that of the 104th 
Palm. Eight other Scottiſh bards have vied with the venerable reformer. One Dr. 
Egliſem pronounced himſelf victor in the conteſt. [GAA 

[31] After having ſhewn to his old tutor an unpardonable neglect, James VI. conde- 
ſcended to ſend a nobleman to enquire after his health. Tell his Majeſty,* quaintly re- 
plied (as they ſay] the irritated ſage, tell him that I am going to a Fo where king's 
fleſh is veniſon,” 


* Buchanani Opera, Elz. edit. p. 312, 313, 314. 
3E 2 Scot- 
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Cent, XVI. Scotland, and a penſion from Elizabeth. His happy genius, writes one 
SY of his moſt judicious countrymen *, © equally formed to excel in proſe or 
verſe, more various, more original, and more elegant than that of almoſt 
any other modern who writes in Latin, reflects, with . to this parti- 
cular, the greateſt luſtre on his country.” 
John Major. The earlieſt Scottiſh hiſtorian within the period now under obſervation 
was John Major, born in 1469 at Haddington, in Eaſt Lothian. He ap- 
pears to have ſtudied ſome time both at Oxford and Cambridge f. After 
viſiting Paris and other foreign univerſities, he returned to Scotland, and 
taught theology at St. Andrew's. Diſguſted at the diſputes among his 
+ countrymen, he re-viſited Paris, where he read lectures with great applauſe. 
Du Pin and Launoy have written high commendations of the abilities of 
Major in polemic divinity, and his pupils in that (then faſhionable) ſcience, 
are ſaid to have become men of eminence. He once more ſought his 
oon country in 1530, and died at St. Andrew's in 1547, aged 78. 
| Bp.Lefley. John Leſley, a faithful adherent to the moſt unfortunate of queens, was 
tze ſon of an eminent lawyer. He was born A. D. 1526, and bred a 
divine at the univerſity of Aberdeen . His warm attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith occaſioned his being frequently employed i in nego- 
tiations between Mary Stuart and thoſe of her peers who followed her 
religion. As he had conſiderable abilities, and great learning, he roſe by 
quick ſteps to eccleſiaſtical dignity, and became in 1565-6 Biſhop of 
Roſs. His tranſactions as the ſecretary and confidant of Mary have been 
recited, as well as that ill-omened confeſſion which, drawn from the timid 
prelate through fear of the rack and the axe, coſt his hapleſs queen her life. 
Permitted to quit England, he retired to Bruſfels, where he died, after 
fruitlefsly endeavoring to excite the princes of Europe to eſpouſe the 
- cauſe of Mary. His book, De Origine, Moribus, et Geſtis Scotorum,® 
is ranked among the beſt hiſtories, both in ſtyle and materials. The 
Latin of Biſhop Leſley was pure, and he wrote, fays Biſhop Nicholſon, 
like one neither ſwayed by his own. paſſions, nor by the groundleſs reports 


of * 1 
. Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 256, 257. | + Ath. Oxon. vol. i. col. 54. 
1 Mackenzie, vol. ii. P. 502. N , J Scot. Hiſt. chap 1, © 


David 
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David Chambers was a learned [Scottiſh hiſtoriographer, born in Roſs- Cent. XVI. 


ſhire about 1530, and bred at the univerſity of Aberdeen. . After ſpend- 8 1 


ing ſome time in travelling through France and Italy he returned to his Chambers. 
country, and was by Queen Mary preferred in the church, and employed 
in digeſting the Laws of Scotland. He was afterwards appointed one of 
the Lords of Seſſion; but the misfortunes of his royal patroneſs having 
involved him, and her other adherents, in their vortex, he retired firſt to 
Spain, and then to France, in each of which countries he was kindly re- 
ceived, He died at Paris, 1592, much regretted, it is ſaid, by thoſe who 
knew him“. The Hiſtory of Scotland, which he wrote in French, he 
preſented to Charles IX. King of France. In all his works his attachment 
to Mary Stuart, and his veneration and preference of his native country, 
are ever the leading features. 

Dr. James Cheyne was the ſon of the Laird of Arnagies, in Aberdeen - Dr. James 
ſhire, at which place he was born about 1545. He was bred at the uni- 9 
verſity of Aberdeen, and took orders in the Romiſh church; but the re- 
formation under John Knox and his aſſociates advancing with ſwift ſteps in 
Scotland, Cheyne retired to France, and taught philoſophy in Paris. 

Thence he removed to Douay in Flanders, where, taking the degree of 
doctor, he was appointed profeſſor of philoſophy in the Scots college, of 
which he afterwards became rector; alſo canon and grand penitentiary of 
the cathedral at Tournay, at which place he died in 1602. He was eſteemed 
one of the firſt mathematicians and philoſophers of his age t. 

Several other men of ſcience [32] flouriſhed at this period both in Eng- Ladies emi- 
land and Scotland, whoſe names cannot here be brought forward, as the nent in lite- 
author is conſcious that the ſpace allotted to this department is already far ©: 
too large, and there yet remains the in claim of many learned 
females for admittance, 

— 
NOTES. 
[32] In England, Wotton, Broke, Ridley, Tonſtal, c. (Sir Philip Sidney will claſs 
with the poets). In Scotland, the two Barclays, Adamſon, Arbuthnot, and Bliſſat. 
„Mackenzie, vol. iii, p. 380, | 1 Ibid. p. 459. 
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Cent. Xvt. He wilt begin with Margaret *, Cay Alas fect not cer · 
Wee bein, alled to, and bred up in, the family of Sir Thomas More. She cor- 


Clement. 


Margaret 
More, . 


Daughters # 


of Sir An- 
— thon 
Coo . 


reſponded with the great Eraſmus, who. commends her epiftles for their 
good ſenſe and chaſte Latin. She honored Sir Thomas More almoft to 


| idolatry. She would commit faults purely to be chid by him; fuch mode- 


ration and humanity did he uſe in his anger. The ſhirt in which he ſuf- 
ſered, ſtained -with his blood, and his hair-ſhirt, ſhe preſerved as relics. 
In 1531 the married her learned tutor, Dr. John Clement, with whom ſhe 
leſt England on account of her religion, B_ fettled at Mechlin, in Brabant; 
where ſhe died A. D. 1570. 

Another Margaret, daughter to Sir Thomas More, and afterwards the 
zie of William Roper, Efq. of Eltham, was the moſt learned woman of 
her time. She ſhared with the former Margaret the praiſes of Eraſmus, 


and was ſo deeply read in the fathers, that ſhe reſtored (as is acknowledged 


by two commentators, J. Colne and en a depraved paſlage i in 
St. Cyprian, reading, 
"LR « Neryos finoeritais, | ob 
17 r = 

. VVNiſi vos inceritatis 1. 

*She + tranſlated Euſcbius's Hiſtory from the Greek, but eating the 
work, there being already a good tranſlation by J. Chriſtopherſon. 

The tender affection which this accompliſhed lady bore to her father mor- 
vived his cataſtrophe ; ſhe purchaſed his head from thoſe who guarded it 
on the tower of DIGIT RAYS T. and was interred- with that melancholy 
relique in her armsf33]T. © 

The houſe of Sir Anthony Cooke of Effex was fruitſul 5 in exemplary | 
females. - Mildred,” che elder, was married, in 1546, to Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley, a miniſter highly eſteemed in the court of 


- : 


1331 The full may fill be ſoen in a weft at $1, Dunktan's church at Canterbury, where 
Margaret Roper was buried. [GosTLinG's Walk. 


„ Ballard's Ladies, &c. Art. Margaret. + Fuller's Worthies, London, p. 20g. 
1 Fuller's Worthies, London, p. 210. $ Ibid, Eſſex, p. 328. 


Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth. Her learning, piety, and charity, were exemplary ; Cent. XVI. 
ſhe died in 1589, after having lived 42 years a. happy wife; and her Lt od 
huſband's © Meditation on her Deceaſe' does honor both to her and himſelf. 
The ſenſe and erudition of Sir Anthony's ſecond daughter, Anne, cauſed 
her to be appointed governeſs to Edward VI. At the age of twenty-two 
ſhe publiſhed twenty-five ſermons, tranſlated by herſelf from the Italian 
tongue. She afterwards became the wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
Catharine, another child of this fortunate parent, was celebrated for her 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages; ſhe married Sir 
Henry Killigrew of Cornwall, There needs no farther teſtimony of her 
{kill and taſte in Latin poetry than the elegant and tender epiſtle which ſhe 
addreſſed to her ſiſter Mildred [ 34], to deſire her intereſt with her huſband, 
Cecil, Lord Burghley, that Sir Henry might be excuſed from a critical and 


perilous French embaſſy, and be 8 to quit the court, and viſit 
Cornwall: 


Si mihi quem cupio, cures ; Mildreda remitti, | omg — 
Tu bona, tu melior, tu mihi ſola ſoror. AY 


Sin male cunctando retines, vel trans mare mittas, 
Tu mala, tu pejor, tu mihi nulla foror. 
It & Cornubiam, tibi pax ſit et omnia læta; 
Sin mare, Cecili, nuntio bella, vale!“ | 
Beneath is Dr. Fuller's tranſlation, which, though it rivals not the ele- 
gance of the original, is by no means deficient in expreſſion: | 
If, Mildred, by thy care he be 
Sent back, whom I requeſt ; 
A ſiſter good thou art to me, 
Yea better, yea the beft. 


NOTES. 


[34] The accompliſhments and virtues of this lady have been celebrated by the elegant 
Buchanan in four ſucceſſive poems. The name © Mildreda* is indeed much better formed 


for a poet's uſe than that of her father, to whom he addreſſes an epigram by the ſtyle of 
Antonius Cucus.“ | 
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Or ſendſt where ſeas do part, 

Then unto me a ſiſter ill, 

Tea wor fe, yea none, thou art, 

If go to Cornwall he ſhall pleaſe, 
J peace to thee foretell ; 


| $6 Baut, Cecil, if he's ſent to ſeas, 


I war denounce, Farewell,” 
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CHAP. IV. SECT. III. 


HISTORY OF THE PRINCIPAL SEMINARIES OF LEARNING THAT WERE 
FOUNDED IN GREAT-BRITAIN, FROM A. D. 1547, TO A. D. 1603. 


HE flux and reflux of ſuperſtition's billows ſeem to have had little Cent. XVI. 

effect on the firm-minded and beneficent well-wiſhers to literature — ag 
in Great Britain, Wealth and leiſure were found to erect ſix colleges in ges of lite- 
Oxford and Cambridge, beſides ſeveral ſchools in other parts of England, jaw under 
Nor was Scotland, although involved in almoſt unremitting turbulence, 
without her additions to the general ſtock of literature. 


It is true, that the bigot Mary, although ſhe enriched both the univer- New col- 


ſities with conſiderable benefactions, meant the encouragement of ſuperſtition, _— e 


rather than of learning. Yet, in the very centre of her bloody deeds, and 

at a period when the elegant ſtudies were beginning again to yield to pole- 

mics, there aroſe a college at Oxford, avowedly deſtined by its founder, Sir 

Thomas Pope, A. D. 1554, for the improvement of claſſical literature. 

In the ſtatutes a lecturer is particularly appointed, and enjoined to exert 

his utmoſt diligence in tincturing his auditors with a juſt reliſh for the graces 

and purity of the Latin tongue. And ſuch rules are given, and ſuch ex- 
erciſes peculiarly pointed out, that it ſeems impoſſible for the ſtudent to 

eſcape a thorough knowledge of Latin literature [35]. 


—5i 


— 


NOTES, 


[35] Yet, in 1563, there were only two divines at Oxford who were capable of preach- 
ing before the univerſity. And, in 1570, Horne, Biſhop of Winton, enjoined to his minor 
canons, taſks almoſt beneath the abilities of an ordinary ſchool-boy. 

'The very low ſtate of public education, in the middle of Elizabeth's reign, may be 
collected from a proviſion in Archbiſhop Parker's foundation of three ſcholarſhips at Cam- 
bridge, dated 1567. They are to be ſupplied by the moſt conſiderable ſchools in Kent and 


Norfolk, and are to be“ the 3% and apref ſchollers, well inſtructed in the grammar, and 
(if it may be) ſuch as can make a ; verſe,” 


Vol. II, „ | This 


* 


D —— 
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Cent. XVI. This was Trinity college; a preſident, twelve fellows, and twelve ſcho- 
ns, were appointed by the founder; the whole number of members are 


Trinity col- 


lege. about ſeventy, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter is the viſitor [36]. 
St. John's St. John's college (placed on the ſite of Bernard's college, erected in 


college. 1437 by the munificent Chicheley) was founded, in 1557, by Sir Thomas 
White, alderman and merchant-taylor of London. It had a preſident, fifty 
fellows; three clerks, three chaplains, and ſix choriſters. Since that year 
the number of its benefactors has been conſiderable; and we find among 
them Sir William Paddy, who founded and endowed the preſent choir; 
Archbiſhop Laud, who erected moſt part of the ſecond court; Archbiſhop 
| Juxon, who gave 70001. to augment the fellowſhips; Dr. and Mrs. Holmes, 
who allotted 15,0001. to augment the officers ſalaries, &c.; and Dr. Raw- 
linſon, who gave to the college a large landed eſtate in reverſion. 
Since the foundation, an organiſt, five ſinging-men, and two ſextons, 
have been added, and one chaplain and three clerks appear to have been 


diſcarded. 
About ſeventy ſtudents reſide at St. John' s college, and the Biſhop of 


Wincheſter is the viſitor. 
— col- Jeſus college owes its foundation to Queen Elizabeth, who provided for 
a principal, eight fellows, and eight ſcholars. Since her time it has re- 
ceived ſo many benefactions from Charles I. Sir Leeline Jenkins, Dr. 
Manſel, and others, that its numbers are augmented to nineteen fellows, 
5 eighteen ſcholars, and, in all, to ninety perſons. 

Cambridge could boaſt of as many new foundations as Oxford, if Gonvil 
and Caius college is allowed as one. It was 200 years after its original 
col · foundation that Dr. John Caius, by building a new court to that edifice, 
"Ber and by endowing it, in 1557, with demeſnes, manors, and advowſons, to 

a great amount, was thought to merit the honor of having his name joined 
to that of the original founder in the appellation of the ſtructure, which 
before was only known as Gonvil-hall. The ſociety has a maſter, twenty- 


— 
NOTES. 


[36] The civil war between Charles I. and his parliament having occaſioned great de- 
- vaſtation in Oxford, a preſident, Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, expended near 2000], in rebuilding 


the chapel. Trinity college has met with no other benefactor. 
fix 
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fix fellows, ſeventy- one ſcholars, and four exhibitioners. The viſitors are, Cent. XVI. 
the provoſt of King's college, the maſter of Benedict college, and the 42-4 
ſenior doctor of phyſic. | | 

Emanuel college had for its founder, in 1584, Sir Walter Mildmay, Emanuel 
Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and of the Exchequer, under Eli- —_ 
zabeth. It roſe on the ſite of the Dominican convent of black preaching 
friars. It begah humbly with a maſter, and only three fellows and four 
ſcholars ; but, af the cloſe of the 18th century, having fortunately met with 
numerous benefactors, it counts fifteen fellowſhips, fifty ſcholarſhips, ten 
ſizer's places, and thirty-ſeven exhibitions. 

Sidney-Suſſex college, founded, A. D. 1594, by the Dowager of Tho- Sidney-Suf- 
mas Radcliffe, Earl of Suſſex, has had a like good fortune with its ſiſter ſex college, 
Emanuel college ; and, having been aided by a variety of benefactions, 
has, from a ſmall commencement, increaſed ſo far as to have ſixty-one 
fellowſhips, beſides many exhibitions, to beſtow [ 37]. 

Edward VI. incorporated Bethlem and Bride well hoſpitals in the metro- pridewelt 
polis, including a ſchool for poor boys, under certain regulations, under ſchool. 
the patronage of the city of London. 

In 1590 Elizabeth formed an eſtabliſhment at Weſtminſter for forty boys weaminger 
in every ſpecies of claſſical learning. The progreſs of Weſtminſter ſchool ſchool. _ 
has been ſteady and fortunate ; its maſters have been, and are ſtill, as much 
diſtinguiſhed for their learning, as the ſtudents for ſpirit and urbanity, 


NOTES. 


[37] In 1577, a very large property, nearly equal to a new foundation, was offered to 
Peterhouſe, Cambridge, by Mary Ramſey, the widow of a Lord Mayor of London. 
Unluckily, the lady made the change of its name into © Peter and Mary's College” an in- 
diſpenſible condition, and to this Dr. Soams, the maſter, refuſed to conſent. * Peter,” faid 
the humoriſt, © has been too long a batchelor to think of a female comrade in his old age.“ 
A dear jeſt,* ſays Dr. Fuller, © to loſe ſo good a benefactreſs! For Lady Ramſey, diſ- 


guſted at the refuſal, turned the ſtream of her benevolence into a different channel. 
{FuLLter's Wor THIES, 
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Cent. XVI. The extreme turbulence of the times in the North might have excuſed 


EY Se 
Scotland. 


Univerſity 


of Edin- 
burgh. 


Mariſchal 


college, 


—— 


Scotland, had ſhe made no new efforts in favor of literature during the 
period now under conſideration. But ſne had no need to plead this excuſe; 
and, greatly to her honor, three capacious eſtabliſnments aroſe to aid the 
ſtudent and reward the proficient. 

The univerſity of Edinburgh was founded, in 1580, by James VI. on 
the ſupplication of the magiſtrates ruling that metropolis; who, with the 
moſt opulent citizens, were the bene factors and endowers, aided by dona- 
tions of religious houſes and lands. Theſe are accordingly the ſole patrons 
and viſitors, although James ſeems to have wiſhed to be the ſole patron, 
and to have it called © King James's college “. 

The foundation ſupports a principal or warden, a profeſſor of divinity, 
four - regents of. philoſophy, a regent of humanity or claſſical learning, a 


profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue, and a profeſſor of the mathematics. 


The library was founded by Clement Little, a commiſſary of Edinburgh, 
about fifty years after the erection of the college f. 


The Mariſchal college at Aberdeen was founded 4, in 15 94. by George, 
Earl Mariſchal [38], who endowed it with a conſiderable landed eſtate. 
The town of Aberdeen was chiefly at the charge of the building; and 
Charles I. ſettled on it one-third of the biſhopric's rents, while ſuch ſee 
ſhould remain vacant. - There were many minor benefaftors. £1 

It maintained at firſt a principal, and three profeſſors of philoſophy ; 
fince which have been added a fourth profeſſor of philoſophy, a profeſſor 
of divinity, and one of mathematics, and twenty-four poor ſcholars. There 


NOTES. 


[38] On one front the founder engraved this ſtrange inſcription:  _ 
They have ſeid'— 
*« Quhat ſay thay ? | 
Let yame ſay.” 
Probably alluding to ſome ſcoffers at that time. 
* Arnot's Edinburgh, p: 387, 388. 
t Spotiſwood, p. 28. 


[PenxanT. 
+ Spotiſwood, p. 29. 


are 
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are (at the cloſe of the 18th century) about 150 ſtudents attending on the Cent. XVI. 
college, which is deſcribed by Mr. Pennant *, in 1774, as a large old Ne 
building, with many good pictures, and a curious, if not a large, library. 

The univerſity of Glaſgow, although founded in 1453, was at the refor- Univerſity 
mation reduced to the loweſt ſtate of deſolation. It was however refounded * Slaſgow. 
and reſtored, in 1577, by the attention of thoſe who then regulated the 
minority of James VI. It had the tithes of a pariſh ſettled upon it; and, 
in 1617, had ſtill more benefactions added to its ſtore, A principal, three 
regents in philoſophy, four burſars, a proviſor, a janitor, a ſervant, and a 
cook, were the eſtabliſhment appointed by its royal protector. 


* Pennant's Sc. Tour, 8vo. p. 114. 
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CHAP. V.—PART II. 


HISTORY OF THE ARTS IN"GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION OP 
' EDWARD VI. A. D. 1547, TO THAT OF JAMES I. A. D. 1603. 


SECTION I, 
HISTORY OF THE NECESSARY AND USEFUL ARTS. 


HE ceſſation from civil war, which England had now enjoyed during Cent. XVI. 
full fifty years, had not hitherto produced the advantageous effect — | 
which might have been expected either in manufactures or in agricul- ments tardy: 
ture. The ſuppreſſion of religious houſes (although of great and general 
uſe to the community) at firſt was the cauſe of ſome diſtreſs to the lower 
ranks, as many idle perſons had been uſed to draw their ſupport from 
thoſe eſtabliſhments, who now became a burthen on their friends, and 
increaſed the clamour of poverty and diſcontent. There was little 
ability in the ſuperior to direct, and as little readineſs in the inferior 


7 5 to 
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Cent. XVI. to follow. Inſurrection appeared a ſhorter road to riches than hard and 
c conſtant labour; and, from the cloſe of Henry's firm, although capri- 
cious government, to the commencement of Elizabeth's ſteady dominion, 
the peaſant neglected the improvement of the loom, and . found no new 
tracts to purſue with his plough. 
8 The ſpecies of farming which had gained ground in England ſince the 
cauſe com- reformation, and which, by turning arable land into paſture, had de- 
motions. | . 
prived [1] many labourers of bread, cauſed great commotion among the 
peaſants, who had likewiſe another and a juſter cauſe of complaint. The 
vile policy of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.'s reign had ſo far debaſed the 
coin, that when the huſbandman carried his wages to market, it would not 
purchaſe neceſſaries for his family. The tumults which ſuch oppreſſion 
occaſioned only added wounds and puniſhments to penury and diſcontent. 
\ Gradually, however, the eyes of the landholders were opened; books of 
huſbandry were printed and ſtudied; and a fyſtem of farming was intro- 
duced which was equally beneficial to landlord and tenant. 
Potatoes. The vaſt addition which the general ſtock of aliment gained by the diſ- 
; covery of potatoes, in the 16th century, is too important to be ſlightly 
paſſed over. Captain Hawkins is faid to have brought this excellent root 
from Santa Fe in New Spain, A. D. 1565. Sir Walter Raleigh ſoon after 
planted it on his lands in Ireland; but, on eating the apple that it produced, 
which is nauſeous and unwholeſome, he had nearly conſigned the whole crop 
to deſtruction. Luckily the ſpade diſcovered the real potatoe, and the root 
became rapidly a favorite eatable. It continued, however, for a long time 
to be thought rather a ſpecies of dainty than of proviſion ; nor, till the 


_ cloſe of the 18th century, was it ſuppoſed capable of * the country 
where it was foſtered from the attacks of famine. 


Thomas For theſe improvements the men of the 16th century were partly in- 
Tuffer's debted to Thomas Tuſſer, a pleaſant poet as well as a good farmer, whoſe 


ints of 7 2 N 
ſauſb — Georgics may be read without diſguſt by thoſe who have ſtudied the works 


NOTES. 


ata] Allading to this, Sir Thomas More writes, that a ſheep is become in England a 
more e animal than a lion or a wolf, and could devour whole villages, cities, and 


4 provinces,” | [UTor1a. 


of 
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of Heſiod, or even of the Mantuan bard. His work was entitled, Five Cent. XVI. 
Hundred Pointes of good Huſbandrie, and was firſt printed in 1557 [2]. YYY 
As the book is, though not ſcarce, very little known, and extremely en- 
tertaining, the reader will permit a few extracts to be here introduced. 
The farmer and family's diet is fixed to be red-herrings and falt-fiſh in 
Lent “.“ At other times © freſh beef, pork,” &c. At Chriſtmas © good 
drinke, a good fire in the hall, brawne, pudding, and ſouſe, and muſtard 
withall, capon or turkey, cheeſe, apples, and nuts, with jolie carols f.. The 
prudent houſewife is adviſed to make her own candles. Servants are di- 
refed to go to bed at ten in the ſummer and nine in the winter, and to 
riſe at five in the winter, and four in ſummer F. The holidays throughout 
the year are appointed for the working men. The gaieſt of theſe feſti- 
vals ſeems to be the wake-day, or vigil of the pariſh faint, © when everie 
wanton maie danſe at her wille 5.“ | 
The directions which Tuſſer gives for the culture of a hop-garden [3] Hop plant- 
are remarkably judicious. They finiſh thus, with a neat point: ing. 
: The hop, for his profit, I thus do exalt, Fall» 
It ſtrengtheneth drinke, and it favoreth malt; 
And, being well brewed, long kept it will laſt, 
And drawing abide if ye draw not too faſt.” 
It ſhould be remarked, that the er was now a favorite wer vith the 
Engliſh farmer. & 
The following ſtanza i is allowed by modern farmers to give good + ti 
although it is ſeldom attended to : 
© In Jan'ry, good huſband that pouches the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be ſowing of otes; 
For otes ſown in Janu'ry laie by the wheate, n. 
In May, by the haie, for the cattel to eate © 9 


NOTES. 

{z] There were other treatiſes on agriculture publiſhed, but none either ſo clear or ſo 
intereſting as that of Tuſſer. Barnaby Googe wrote * Foure Bookes of Huſbandrie,” 

[3] The planting of hemp and flax had met with more encouragement on govern- 
| ment than that of hops ; yet it appears to have totally failed. 

„ Tuſſer, 4to ed. chap, 12. + Ibid. chap. 30: 

$ Ibid. chap. 2. 5 Ibid. fol. 138. 
Vol. II. 3G His 
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Tent. XVI. His r- for hay-making are exceflent, and given with fire : 


Life of Tul; | 


ſer. 


——— 


Go! muſter thy ſervants, be captain thyſelfe, 

Providing them weapons and other like pelfe ; 
Get bottels, and wallets, keepe fielde in the heate, 

The feare i is as much as the danger i is great. | 


2 Wich tolling and raking, and ſetting | on cockes, 
. . Graſſe, lately in ſwathes, is haie for an ore; 
| That done, go to carte it, and have it away, 
The battel is fought, ye have gotten the day! 
This entertaining and inſtructive bard was born in 1527, at Rivenhall 
in Eſſex. He was placed as a choriſter (having a fine yoice) at the colle- 
giate church of Wallingford, Berks, whence; he was impreſſed for the royal 
chapel.. He then ſang at St. Paul's, under Bedford, a celebrated muſician. 


- Afterwards he became a ſcholar at Eton, where he once received fiſty- three 


ſtrypes from. the. rod of a ſevere but acute maſter, Nicholas Udall. In 
1543, he was admitted to King's college, Cambridge. He afterwards 
became by turns muſician, farmer, grazier, and poet; but always unſuc- 


ceſsfully, although guilty neither of vice nor extravagance, Tuſſer's Five 


Hundred Pointes of good Huſbandrie' may be peruſed even now with plea- 


ſure. | His directions are entertaining, as they ſhew the cuſtoms of his age. 


From the antiquity of his dition he may properly be ſtyled the Engliſh 
Varto, He died 1 in 1582,/it is feared, 1 in diſtreſſed circumſtances. 

Theſe obſervations on agriculture may well be cloſed with the venerable 
Harriſon's deſcription of a farmer of his times: © He will thinke his gaines 
very ſmall towardes the end of his terme if he have not fix or ſeven years 
rent lieing by him, therewith to purchaſe a new leaſe ; beſide a fair garniſh 
of pewter on his cupboard, with as much more in odd veſſels going about 
the houſe; three or four feather beds; ſo many coverlets and carpets of 


tapeſtrie; a ſilver ſalt; a bowle for wine, if not a whole neaſt; and a dozen 
of ſpoones to furniſh owte the ſute “. 


Produdtive © The land of England was certainly in general both cheap and productive. 


farm. 


In mis and all other cafes we may believe the good Hugh Latimer ; and 


he in à fermon tells us wonders concerning the produce of a ſmall farm. 


Jer Harriſon Deſcription of England, p. 188. 


+ 4 
721 


© My 
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My father,” ſays he, © was a yeoman, and had no land of his own; only he Cent. XIV. 
had a farm * of three or four pounds by the year at the utmoſt; and here 
upon he tilled ſo much as kept half a dozen men. He had a walk for an 
hundred ſheep; and my mother milked thirty kine, &c. He kept his 
ſon at ſchool till he went to the univerſity, and maintained him there; he 
married his daughters with five pounds or twenty nobles a- piece; he kept 
hoſpitality with his neighbors, and ſome alms he gave to the poor ; and all 
this he did out of the faid farm.” We may the leſs wonder at this. narra- 
tive, when we find that, by an act f of parliament paſſed but a few years | 
before the good biſhop preached, one hundred acres of arable land, and as Cheapneſs 
many of paſture, at Maddingly in Cambridgeſhire, are declared to be off land. 
© letten to farm for the yearly value of ten pounds (which is at the rate 
of one ſhilling an acre), to pay the fees and wages for the knights ſerving in 
parliament for the county of Cambridge. 

If the land was grateful to the tiller [4], he, on his part, according to 
the obſervant Paul Hentzner, was not wanting in acknowledgment, al- 
though ſomewhat ill directed. Our traveller met, as he tells us, ſome Singular 
country people * celebrating their harveſt-home, near Windſor, Their laſt — 
load of corn they crown with flowers, having beſides an image richly 
dreſſed* (by which perhaps they would ſignify Ceres), this they keep 
moving about, while men and women, men-fervants and maid-ſervants, 
riding through the ſtreets in the cart, ſhout as loud as they can, till they 
arrive at the barn.” He adds that the corn is not tied up in ſheaves as 
in Germany, but mown and carried as hay . 


— 
NOTES. 


[4] In Dr. William Bulleyn's book * of ſimples, we have the ſtrange in, tance of a crop 
which owed nothing to the tiller. © Anno ſalutis 1555, at a place called Orford, in Suſſex, 
between the haven and the mayn ſea (whereas never plough came, nor natural earth was, 
but ſtones only), there did peaſe grow whoſe rootes were three fadome long ; and the coddes 
did grow upon cluſters lyke the chats or keys of aſhe trees, bigger than fitches, and leſs 
than the field peaſon ; very ſweet to eate upon, and ſerved many poore people dwelling EIT 
there at hand, which els ſhould have periſhed for hunger, the ſcarcity of bread was ſo great.” Ws 
| [BurLzYNn Aru Da. AlEIx. " 
* Gilpin's Life of Latimer, p. 2. + Stat. Hen. VIII. A. 35, cap. 24- 
5 t Hentzner apud Dodſley's Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p. 299. - | 
362 Cattle 
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Cent. XVI. Cattle were not plentiful in England at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
9 reign, In 1563 it was enacted, that no one ſhould eat fleſh on Wedneſdays 
or Fridays on forfeiture of three pounds, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs or of a 
ſpecial licence, neither of which was to extend to beef or veal*. Great 
pains were taken in the act to prove that was a political, not a religious 
Culture of As for the difference that is between ſummer and winter wheat, ſays 
— Harriſon 1, © moſt huſbandmen knew it not; yet here and there I find of 
. both ſorts, ſpecially in the North and about Kendal. It ſhould ſeem by 
this, that both the common wheat, and the bearded or cone wheat, were 
known to our anceſtors. To cloſe this ſubject, it ought not to paſs un- 
obſerved that, ſlow as was the progreſs of agriculture, it had yet before the 
cloſe of the age, almoſt ſecured England from thoſe famines which had fo 
uſually deſolated the kingdom. Yet there was a great difference in the 
price of wheat in different years. In 1551 wheat was fold at eight ſhil- 
lings the quarter; and in 1595, by reaſon of an imprudent exportation, 
tte fame meaſure roſe to the great price of two pounds thirteen ſhillings 
alan four-pence 3 and in the next year, on account of a wet harveſt, to four 
A dearth in pounds, which almoſt amounted to a dearth, and cauſed ſome commotions 
159% in the metropolis. 
The land was certainly by no means cultivated to its utmoſt advantage, 
3 and Harriſon complains of the vaſt number of parks in the kingdom; not 
culture, leſs he ſays, than an hundred in Eſſex alone, where almoſt nothing is kept 
but a ſorte of wilde and ſavage beaſtes, cheriſhed for pleaſure and delight.” 
And purſuing the ſame ſubject he ſays, that if the world laſt a while after 
this rate, wheate and rie will be no graine for poore men to feed on. 
The civil diflentions, and even anarchy, which prevailed in Scotland 
Improve- until a late period in the ſixteenth century, operated as a harſh check on 


. every improvement in agriculture, Even the total expulſion of eccleſi- 
uardy. aſtical landholders increaſed this evil; as the monks were eaſy landlords, 


1 frequently not uninſtructed in georgical knowledge. 
Huſband- The tillers of the earth in Scotland had at leaſt their full ſhare of their 
4 emu -misfortunes, when private vengeance for private wrongs, fuper- 


Stat. 5 Eliz, cap. 4, + Deſcription of Britaine, p. 169. 1 Ibid. p. 168. 
$# | ſeded 
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ſeded the regular but timid proceedings of public juſtice. A ſtatute was Cent. XVI. 
then formed for their particular benefit, whereby * the © layers and houchers Led a 
(houghers) of horſes and uther cattel, with their employers and maintain- 
ers, are declared © to incurre the paine of death, and confiſcation of alle 
their gudes movvyabil.” 

A ſecond act paſſed in 1587 for the farther protection of huſbandmen ; Huſband- 
declaring all ſuch as deſtroyed or maimed horſes, oxen, &c. cut or de- feel. 


ſtroyed ploughs or plough-gear * time of tilling), or trees and corn, 
ſhould ſuffer death f. 


Several acts of parliament were made to protect the farmers from petu- Tythe- 


lant tithe- gatherers ; the proper times of notice were herein pointed out, — 


and liberty given to the tiller of the land to proceed in his work if this 
notice was neglected. The laſt ? confirmed and explained the others. 

Although great attention was paid during the reign of Elizabeth to the England. 
ſize of horſes turned out on foreſts, commons, &c. yet it was found neceſ- — rang 
ſary to lower the ſtandard appointed by Henry VIII. for ſtallions, from fens, &c. 
fourteen hands to thirteen. This modification, however, was only to take 
place in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, 

Norfolk, and Suffolk F. 


Harriſon extols the height and ſtrength of the Engliſh draught horſes; ; five err pre 


or fix of them, he ſays, will with eaſe draw three thouſand weight of the — 
greateſt tale for a long journey. As to the numbers of horſes in the realm, borſes. 
ſome judgment may be formed from the quota which Ehzabeth, when ſhe 
moved her place of reſidence, demanded from the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of her palace. This was 24,000; Ja far leſs traine, ſays the 
reverend writer, © than thoſe of the kings of other nations |.” | 


An Engliſh traveller, who viſited Scotland in 1598, obſerved a great Scotland. 


abundance of all kind of cattle, and many horſes ; not large [5], but high- — 


— active. 
NOTES. 
451 It is worth remark that William Paton, who wrote an account of the Duke of 
Somerſet's expedition into Scotland in 1547, does not beſtow the name of horſes on the 
Scottiſh chargers, but calls them * prickers.” Nay, he will not allow that the Soots rode, 
but only pricked along. [TRAnsacTIONs OF Scor. AnTiqQuas. Socizry, Vor. I. 
Stat. 110, Parl. 7 Jac, VI. I Stat, 83, Parl. 11 Jac, VI, 8 
1 Stat. 84, Parl. 11 Jac. VI. 5s Eliz. cap. 8. 


U Dean of Britaine, p. 2 IR 
ſpirited 


6 — 


— oy Rr ee 


* ce ” 4.c — — . . D- —- —äͤ: ͤ 
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| Cent. XVI. ſpirited and patient of labor . Great care, indeed, was taken by the 
SI Engliſh, while the kingdoms' were ſeparate, to prevent the Scots from 


Their ex- 
portation 
prohibited, 


improving their breed by Southern ſtallions ; it was even made felony to 


export horſes thither from England f. This un-neighbourly prohibition 


was anſwered by a reciprocal reſtriction in 1567 as to the exportation of 
' Scottiſh horſes ; but France, rather than England, ſeems to be pointed 


out by that ſtatute. One circumſtance, pointed out by a curious anti- 


Limited as 
to corn, 


quary 6, is a convincing proof, of the modern improvement in the breed. 
For many years paſt eight nails have been uſed to each horſe's ſhoe in 


the North; fix uſed to be the number. 


The proper ſeaſon for turning horſes to graſs was thought a conſide- 
ration worthy the attention of the Scottiſh government, avowedly to pre- 


vent the waſte of corn. All horſes were, therefore, ordered to be put 


to graſs from May 15 to October 15, on pain of forfeiting each horſe. or 


its value to the king. Gentlemen of 1000 markes, yearly rent, and all 
upwards are excepted |. The firſt of June: was Rs in a ſubſequent 
act I, for the 15th of May. 


The gardens of England, in the age of Elizabeth, ſeem to have been 


both magnificent and pleaſing. 


At Noneſuche (fays Hentzner) there were groves or bastel with 


; trellis work, cabinets of verdure and walks, ſo embrowned with trees, that 


it ſeemed a place pitched on by pleaſure to dwell in, along with health. 
He adds, © in the pleaſure and artificial gardens are many columns and 
pyramids of marble, two fountains that ſpout water, one round the other 


like a pyramid, upon which are ee * birds that ſtream water out 
of their bills, &c. &e. 


In the gardens of Hampton Court he ſaw nne [6] nailed over the 
walls, fo as to cover them entirely. This, he fays, is a method ex- 
ceeding common in England. * 

D " 
NOTES. 

[6] The natural Rock of Engliſh aromatics was much increaſed by the Netherlanders, 
who, flying in 1567 from the racks and wheels of Alva, brought to England their favorite 
flowers, particularly gilly-flowers (giroflees), carnations, and Provence-roſes. | 

IMzrAAxI His r. BxT. 


„ Moryſon's Itin. Part 3, p. 154 + 1 Eliz. cap. 7. I Stat. 22 Parl. 1 Jac. VI. 
$ Paper apud Tranſactions of Sc, Ant. Soc. vol. i. p. 171. Stat. 122 Parl. 7 Jac. VI. 


4 Stat. 56 * 11 Jac, VI. ** Hentzner apud © Fugitive Pieces, p. 297. 
7 The 
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bald's “, as ſurrounded by a piece of water, on which he went in a boat 
rowing among the ſhrubs. He ſpeaks of a great variety of trees and 
plants, of labyrinths made with great labor, of a jet den. and of a ſummer- 
houſe commanding ſtews full of fiſh.” 

The deſcription which Sir Philip Sidney gives of a pleaſure ground 
belonging to a man of faſhion in Arcadia, was probably applicable to the 
moſt elegant gardens of his age; at leaſt it is the portrait of ſuch a one as 
he would have approved. 

The backſide of the houſe was neither field, garden, nor orchard, or 
rather it was both field, garden, and orchard; for, as ſoon as the deſcend- 
ing of the ſtairs had delivered them down, they came into a place cun- 
ningly ſet with trees of the moſt taſte-pleaſing fruits; but, ſcarcely had 
they taken that into their conſideration, ere they were ſuddenly ſtept into a 
delicate green ; of each ſide of the green a thicket; and beſide each thicket 
again new beds of flowers, which being under the trees, the trees were to 
them a pavillion, and they to the trees a Moſaical floor. In the midſt of 
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The ſame minute obſerver deſcribes Lord Burleigh's gardens at Theo- Cent. XVI. 


WEN 
Theobalds. 


all the place was a faire pond, whoſe ſhaking cryſtal was a perfect mirrour 


to all the other beauties; ſo that it bare ſhew of two gardens, the one in 
deed, the other in ſhadows; and in one of the thickets was a fine foun- 
tain,” &c. &c. f. 


Statues too were abundant. When Sir Francis Soi firſt alin in Statues. 


Lord Arundel's garden, he ſtarted, and exclaimed, « The Reſurrection þ 

It was uſual, both in England and Wales, for the nobility and gentry to 
build ornamental ſummer-houſes, or rather drinking-rooms, in their gar- 
dens, at ſome little diſtance from their manſions, with cellars beneath them. 
© Theſe,” ſays Pennant, © were uſed as a retreat for the jolly owners and 
their friends to enjoy, remote from the fair, their toaſts and noiſy merri- 
ment .. : 

What has been above ſaid relates chiefly to the ornamental parts of horti- 
culture; but there is every reaſon to think that the produce of the garden, 


— 


* Hentzer, apud Fugitive Pieces, p. 277. + Arcadia, vol. i. p. 14, 15. 
t Apophthegms of Bacon. 5 Pennant's Scottiſh Tour, vol. i. p. 24, 4to ed. 
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Cent. XVI. as to fruits [7], herbs, and roots, equalled that of the 18th century, al- 


; Poms c. Kno'well i is deſcribed by Ben Jonſon, in a play acted in 1598, as © num- 


Vines. 


YL though probably not at ſuch early periods as thoſe at which the modern 


2 has taught his productions to ripen. At 
The citizens of London were always wealthy and luxurious. Old 


bering over his green apricots o* the North -weſt wall *.* But there is to 
be found in Haklayt's Patriotic Inſtructions to the Turkey Company's 
Agents, a circumſtantial account of the introduction of many plants to 
England 1. The damaſk roſe he gives to Dr. Linacre; the muſk roſe, 
and many kinds of plums, are owed, he writes, to Lord Cromwell; the 
apricot to a French gardener of Henry VIII. Various flowers, among 
which he ſpecifies © the Tulipa, had lately came from the Eaſt by the way 
of Vienna; the tamariſk had been brought from Germany by Archbiſhop 
Grindal, and many people have received great health by that plant.” 
The currant buſh he ſpeaks of as lately brought from Zante; and al- 
though,” ſays he. it bring not its fruit to Pape yet it may ſerve for 
pleaſure, and for ſome uſe. 

Ho the culture of the vine, which did merh enable it to ſupply a 
conſiderable” part of the wine which was drank in England, was loſt, is a 
myſtery. It appears, however, that good wine was made at ſome Engliſh 
vineyards in or about 1578 [8]; and thoſe of the Lords Cobham, and 
Williams of Thame, are cot, owe mentioned in Baraby Goge's © Foure 


Booke'of Huſbandry.” 


The great abundance of parks, and their bad conſequence as to the 
farming intereſt of the kingdom, has already been remarked. 


* Norzs. | 

01 ere Bothool Baronrie in Northumberland, dated 1576, « orchettes' are 
mentioned, wharin growes all kind of hearbes and flowers, and fine appiles, plumbes of all 
kynde, peers, damſellis, nuttes, wardens, cherries too, the black and reede; wallnutes and 
alſo licores verie fyne; worthe by the yeare xx l. 

[8] The conteſt concerning indigenous vines is much too voluminous for this hiſtory. 
Conſult the Archzologia, Vol. III. for Mr. Barrington's paper on Engliſh vineyards, and 
a very particular and curious letter figned L. G. in Gent. Mag, Vol. XLV. p. 516. 


Every Man in his Humor. act i. fc. 2. + Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 1645. 
So 
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So very little appears to have been written concerning gardening by any Cent. XVT. 

Scottiſh writer, that it is not eaſy to ſu oſe that much improvement was TING 
, y PP mp Scotland, 

made in that art during the 16th century. Among the numerous acts 

pointed at thoſe who do wanton miſchief to their neighbors grounds, plan- ASS: 


tect plan- 
tations, and incloſures, orchards are indeed mentioned, and * zairdes, parkes, tations. 


and policies “, as places to be protected. Fynes Moryſon, who viſited 

Scotland in 1598, obſerves, that the houſes of the nobility and gentry are 

generally ſurrounded with little groves of trees. Theſe were probably the Groves near 
© policies' or improvements intended to be guarded by the act above-cited. — 004 

Parks were certainly abundant. 

The fame traveller remarks, that the Scots conſumed great quantities of Vegetables 
coleworts and cabbages . This naturally implies that attention muſt have * 
been paid to the management of the kitchen garden. Vet he ſays that 
Berwick was the market of the South-Eaſtern Scots for peaſe and beans, 

Some regard ſeems to have been paid by the Scottiſh government to the 
growth of national timber, as there appears an act, in 1555, ta compel 
the incloſing and * parking” the wood of Falkland, which is faid to have 
been neglected and ruined F. 

A mixed ſyſtem of building was adopted towards the cloſe of the 16th Architecture 
century by thoſe who erected palaces. Perhaps the magnificent houſe of 
Elizabeth's celebrated ſecretary, Cecil, may be named as the fineſt exam- 
ple of this new order. 

Glaſs, which now became common and cheap enough to be generally 
uſed in windows [ 9], added much to the conveniencies of life. 

© The antient manor-houſes of the gentlemen,” Harriſon (a reverend 
aſſociate-hiſtorian with the exact Holingſhed, at the cloſe of the 16th cen- 
tury) obſerves, were for the moſt part built of ſtrong timber; howbeit,” 
he adds, © ſuch as be latehe builded are commonlie either of bricke or 
hard ſtone, or both. Their roomes large and comelie, and their houſes of 


— — 


NOTES. 


[9] The moſt eccentric contrivances had been uſed to leti in the light. At Sudely-caftle 
thin flakes of the beryl-ſtone are ſaid to have ſtood in the place of glaſs. Some of theſe 
were exiſting when Harriſon wrote his © Deſcription of England.? 

»Tiille to Stat. 84, Parl. 6, Jac. VI. + Itinerary, p. 155. 
t Stat 48, Parl. 6 Marie. 
Vol. II. 3 H | office 
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Cent. XVI. office ® farther diſtant from their lodgings,” &c. &c, So that if ever 
>, +4 par curious building did flouriſh in England, it is in theſe our yeares, wherein 
ders. our workemen excell, and are in manner comparable 10] in ſkill to Vitru- 
| vius, Leo Baptiſta, and Serlo.” He proceeds to mention one great alte- 
Improve ration; in point of convenience to the middling people, which had taken 


— place in his time, viz. © The multitude of chimne ies lately erected; whereas 


venience. in their young daies there were not above two or three, if ſo many, in 
moſt uplandiſh townes of the realme (the religious houſes and manour places 
of their lordes alwaie excepted, and peradventure ſome. great perſonages), 
but eche one made his fire againſt a rere doſſe in the hall, where he dined 
and dreſſed his meat.” This honeſt picture of the inconveniencies attached 
to the middle orders of life, and laſting ſo late as to the 25 of Elizabeth, 
is little known, and will hardly meet with credit. 


| Reclefaftical Eccleſiaſtical architecture moſt certainly improved not in the age of Eli- 


b zabeth. The deſtruction of all religious foundations had prevented any 


| wby. increaſe of temples dedicated to divine worſhip, by laying open to the 
public a much greater number of abbeys, chapels, &c. than could be kept 
in order, at leaſt as the diſpoſition of the Engliſh then was directed; 'elſe 
ſuch numbers of beautifully conſtructed edifices as appear in every county 
would not remain ſtripped ” * —— and expoſed to every inſult 

of the weather. 
Decline f Military architecture was now on a rapid decline. It had en de- 
military ar- ſcended from the lofty towers of Edward I. which, diſplayed at Caernar- 
* von, cron and * awed the beholder ; to the watch- boxes of 


— 


NOTES. 


[16] Notwhfanding this high encomium on Engliſh architects, Mr. Walpole, whoſe 
accuracy in aſſiſting the reſearches of Vertue is uncontrovertible, finds very few in the reign 
of Elizabeth that merit notice. John Shute, who having ſtudied in Italy, at the coſt of 
the Duke of Northumberland, in 1550, publiſhed, in 1563, a book in folio, containing 
© The firſt and chief Groundes of Architecture, &c. Robert Adams, ſurveyor of the 
Queen's works, and Rodulph or Ralph Simmons Adams, who has left only a Military Plan 
for the Defence of the Thames from Tilbury to London. Simmons has the two colleges 
of Emanuel and Sidney-Suffex, at Cambridge, till remaining to teſtify his abilities. There 

dis, "beſides, one Maſter Stickles, mentioned by Stowe as an * excellent architect, who, in 

1596, built for a trial, a pinnace which might be taken in pieces, and was therefore moſt 

probably a naval architect.  [Anwzeporss or PAIN TIN G. 
i. e. Offices, | 


7 Calſhot, 
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Calſhot, Hurſt, Sandown, Sandgate, &c. erected by Henry VIII. And Cent. XVI. 
even ſuch as theſe were doomed within a few years to ſhroud their inſig- 9 
nificance within deluſive banks of turf; ſo vaſt has been the revolution 

in the defenſive ſyſtem of war. Whereas, in the offenſive detail the cannon 

has only taken place of the catapulta, and the muſquet of the bow, with 

ſcarcely more power of action, and a much more uncertain aim. 

Little was left for Elizabeth to do towards fortifying her ſhores, except 
to repair thoſe caſtles with which her father had lined the Southern coaſt of 
England. The great activity of her ſea-officers, and the readineſs with 
which her ſubjects flew to arms in her defence, rendered even her father's 
fortifications unneceſſary. , 

There were few buildings of a public nature produced in the age of Civil archi- 
Elizabeth. The Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Greſham, and t*fure. 
named with great ceremony * by Queen Elizabeth, periſhed by the fire of 
London in 1666, ; 

Colleges which were erected within her period have been deſcribed, and 
there only remain to be ſlightly mentioned the exertions of private perſons - 
in providing themſelves with convenient, and ſometimes magnificent, 
habitations. | 

Among theſe Burghley-houſe has already been mentioned ; Hatfield-houſe 
owes its origin to the ſame great miniſter, Lord Burghley; and Ofterley- 
houſe to the patriotic Sir Thomas Greſham | 11]. 


— 


NOT Es. 


[11] It was at Ofterly that the opulence and gallantry of Sir Thomas rivalled the won- 
ders of romance, Elizabeth had viſited that ſuperb manſion, and, on quitting the window 
to ſeek her bed, had remarked aloud, how much more gracefully the court-yard would 
appear, if divided in two by a wall.“ The wards were caught up by Sir Thomas, who 
inſtantly, on quitting the royal preſence, ſent haſtily to his maſons and bricklayers, aſſiſted 
them with innumerable laborers, worked all the night, and completed the wall according 
to the queen's wiſhes before ſhe had riſen from her bed. The courtiers were chagrined at 
the knight's alertneſs; and one of them conſoled himſelf with a conceit, viz. © That it was 
no way ſtrange that one who could build a *change could change a building.” 

{EncLand's GazeTTEER. 
* Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1224+ | 
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Cent. XVI. The Scottiſh hiſtorians, till inattentive to ought but religion and poli- 


r tics, leave poſterity to diſcover as they can the progreſs of arts in the North. 
Architecture of every kind (the erection of colleges, which has been al- 
— ready mentioned, excepted) appears to have been almoſt at a ſtand. The 
ed thin rapid deſtruction of abbeys was more profitable, as well as entertaining, 
— than the ſlow employment of rearing them; and the nobility, and leaders 
of factions, took much more pleaſure in burning their neighbour's houſe “ or 
caſtle than in raiſing dwellings for their own domeſtic convenience, or for- 

treſſes to protect their country. 
Eccleſiaſtical In order therefore to do juſtice to the taſte and munificence of our 
architecture. Northern ſiſter, we muſt have recourſe to the reſearch of an accurate anti- 


quary into the general ſtate of the antient warn edifices throughout the 
cduntry. 


Elegance of The eccleſiaſtical buildings of Scotland (ſays one who had narrowly 


the Scottiſh 
hom, &e. attended to them), conſidered as works of art and magnificence, are in 


point of execution by no means inferior to thoſe of England. The ruins 
of the abbey of Kelſo exhibit a ſpecimen of the ſtyle commonly called 
Saxon, not to be equalled by any building of that kind in the South. 

© The abbey of Melroſs, in point of beautiful tracery in the windows, 
high finiſhing in the foliage, &c. ſeems carried to the utmoſt degree. of 
perfection, of which the art is capable. 

© The general deſign and decorations of the church of Elgin are ele- 
gantly conceived, the parts are likewiſe finiſhed with great neatneſs and 
preciſion. The abbey of Jedburgh is a beautiful pile, well deſigned, and 
finely executed. The abbeys of Dunfermline and Paiſley will give plea- 
ſure to every lover of that beautiful ſtyle of architecture, degraded with the 
appellation of Gothic. What the abbey of Arbroath wants in neatneſs and 
decoration, is compenſated for in the greatneſs of its dimenſions. Dun- 
drennan and New Abbeys appear to have been very handſome edifices ; as 
do many more which I have not here room to particularize ** 


A ſolitary inſtance occurs of a temple raiſed to divine worſhip during a 
moſt diſaſtrous period. 


— 


* Spotiſwood, p. 259, &c. &c. 
1 Groſe's Antiquities of Scotland, Introduction, p. xvii. xviii. 


The 
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The collegiate church of Biggar was founded and richly endowed by Cent. XVI. 
Malcolm, Lord Fleming, in 1545, and is till a handſome building. It e N 
has the air of much greater antiquity than is here aſſigned to it“. This Biggar. 
ſeems to have been one of the laſt edifices of the kind which the horrors of 
civil and religious diſſentions gave good men leiſure to erect. | 

Indeed it appears that moſt of the large churches which eſcaped the de- Churches 
vaſtations of reform, were, before the cloſe of the 16th age, divided by * 
walls within, and formed into two or more places of divine worſhip. This 
meaſure, although apparently meant for the congregation's convenience, 
deſtroyed the whole internal elegance of each ſtructure [12]. 

The manſes or parſonage-houſes belonging to the clergy of Edinburgh Refidence of 
(which was originally but one pariſh) ſtood together in a cloſe like thoſe of be clergy. 
Engliſh cities. But the politic James VI. who ſaw what convenience this 
ſituation afforded to the eccleſiaſtical demagogues for plotting againſt his 
authority, having laid the metropolis, in 1597, under an interdict, made 
it one of the conditions of pardon, that the manſes ſhould be delivered up 
to him, and that the preachers ſhould live diſperſed in various quarters of 
the city. | 
There are a few inſtances among the nobility of Scotland of perſons 

who, in a time of extreme turbulence, raiſed buildings which ſtill do honor 
to their taſte and munificence. 

A magnificent caſtle was. built in or about 1575, by John Lord Herries, Hoddem 
one of the moſt ſteady of Mary Stuart's friends, on the ruins of Hoddem — 
caſtle in Annandale ; a much older building, which had been demoliſhed by 
the Engliſh in their incurſion under the Lord Suſſex five years before, 
much about the ſame time was built. 


— 


NOTES, 


- [12] F. Moryſon, who viſited Edinburgh in 1598, remarks, that in the great church x 
there was a conſiderable wooden ſeat built up for the king. There was another, very like 
the royal allotment, ſituated exactly oppoſite to that of the king. Into this Moryſon and 
his friend moſt inconſiderately went and fat down, but were ſoon driven from it by the 
ſcreams and hiſſes of the congregation ; who, though in the midſt of divine ſervice, could 
not bear to ſee them profane a ſtation, meant only for the expoſure of girls who had failed 
in point of rigorous chaſtity. [Ir In ZAR. 


Groſe's Antiq. of, Scotland, vol. i, p. 35. 


The 
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Cent. XVI. The Tower of Repentance, which ſtands near Hoddem caſtle, was 
* built nearly at the ſame time, as an atonement either for the murther of 
Repentanee. priſoners in cold blood, or for the demolition of many churches. Both 
theſe reaſons are given by tradition. The word © repentance,* which may, 
perhaps, have been the family motto, is carved on the tower between a 

ſerpent and a dove *. 


Caſtle of At Kirkcudbright the wild reformers demoliſhed a beautiful collegiate 

—_— church, and on its ruins was erected by Thomas M*Lellan of Bombay, a 
caſtle whoſe remains till ſhew that it was once an elegant as well as a harge 
ſtructure f. 


Additions The regent Marr added conſiderably to the already magnificent caſtle of 
--+— "ihe Stirling. One building of good workmanſhip is known to be of his 
| erection; and he is ſuppoſed to have teſtified his contempt for the cenſures 
thrown on him, for having employed the ſtones of a diffolved abbey in 
the work, by the following two lines, which are ſtill legible on the gate: 
| © Speak furth, and ſpare nocht, 
Conſider well -I care nocht . 

An Engliſh traveller, who viſited Edinburgh in 1698, commends highly 
the fair ſtreetes* of that metropolis; one of which he deſcribes as con- 
fiſting of large houſes all built of free-ſtone, and extending to the length of 
a mile. He laments, however, that wooden galleries, projecting from 

the ſecond Tories, leſſen the good effect of theſe reſpectable edifices F. 

There are ſpecimens of the buildings in the fifteenth and ſixteenth cen- 
turies ſtill remaining in the „ which do honor to the architects of 
thoſe times 1344. 

The Tolbooth at Edinburgh was built by the citizens at the expreſs 


command of Queen Mary Stuart in 1561. It was intended as a Parliament- 
| houſe and a priſon. The building, which till remains, has nothing i in its 
appearance of grace or Ogaity- 


= . | NOTES. 


(13] Particularly a houſe on the South fide of the High-ftreet, which has a handſome 
front of hewn ſtone, and niches in the wall for the images of ſaints. 


[Axxor's EpinsBuRGH. 
* Groſe's Scottiſh 3 vol. i. p. 142. + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 188. 


m Ibid. p. 241. $ Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii. p. 150. 
| In 
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In 1561 the good fortune of the men of Keſwick pointed out the dif. Cent. XVI. 
covery of a moſt abundant mine near their town of pure copper. A vaſt England. 
ſtore of that valuable mineral, © lapis calaminaris, being found in the neigh- ;cjog. 
bourhood, braſs works were foon begun upon the ſpot *. 

The charter of the © mines royal” was granted in 1565 to Humphries Charter of 
and Shute, who at the head of twenty foreign laborers had excluſive patents ma 6 
to dig and ſearch for various metals, and to refine the ſame in England 
and Ireland ; they had alſo the excluſive uſe of the lapis calaminaris. This 
charter was not completed until 1568, when the Duke of Norfolk and 
others were added to the governors, and the whole was ſtyled, The Society 
of the Mineral and Battery Works f. 

The foreigners above-mentioned introduced to England the method Mills for 
of drawing out iron wires by mills ; and not, as before, by human ſtrength [engthening 
alone. 75 

There appears a letter in Hakluyt's collection, dated not long aſter this Lead uſed to 
period, by which it ſeems that the refining of ſilver, by means of quick. Vefine flver. 
filver, was then a new diſcovery; and that lead had been uſed for that 
purpoſe long before the advantage of that voluble metal had been found out. 

Scotland, at this æra, produces, on behalf of her poſſeſſing the moſt Scotland. 
valuable metals beneath her barren mountains, an Engliſh witneſs named 
Thomas Atcheſon, or Atkinſon. He. was affay-maſter of the Edinburgh 

mint under James VI. He pointed out many places where native gold Gold found 
may be had; and has been the foundation: and ſupport of ſome other ow. 
works on the ſame ſubject, particularly the © Narratio de Metallis et de 
Mineralibus, ſaid to be written by Colonel J. Borthwick, but really com- 

piled from the book above-mentioned. It does not, however, appear 

that, poſitively as theſe aſſertions are made, they have ever tempted either 

kings or private adventurers to form any aſſociation which might bring 

ſuch precious ſtores to light. i 

There is, however, a circumſtance mentioned by Biſhop Leſlie, in his Dundore. 
© Hiſtoria Scotiæ, which merits obſervation, A hill, he ſays, in the North 
of Scotland, not very far from Aberdeen, and now called Dunadeer, was 


» Camden apud Anderſon, vol. ii, p. 116, 117. + Ibid. p. 123. 
1 Nicholſon's Scottiſh Library, p. 10. f 
then 
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Cent. XVI. then named Dund'ore, or © the golden mountain,” from its abounding in 
gold. The tradition ſtill remains among the people of that neighborhood, 
and they ſtill believe that there needs only a ſufficient acquaintance with the 
powers of magic to compaſs treaſures beyond thoſe of the Indies “. 

England. The woollen manufacture proceeded ſteadily on without any other aid 

Manufac- than now and then an act of parliament to regulate the length, breadth, 

ture of wool. 
weight, &c. of the pieces. Such a one paſſed f in 1552, and was ſuppoſed 
to have been ſo exactly compoſed as to prevent the need of future ordi- 

nances. But it was not ſo; and a very few years proved the neceſſity of 
ſill farther reſtriftions ; for with every clauſe a new ſpecies of fraud found 
means to gain admittance. 


Still the clothing trade of England increaſed with the induſtry of the 
natives, and although it is fact that, in 1551, no leſs than ſixty ſhips failed 
from Southampton ꝓ laden with unmanufactured wool for the uſe of the 
Flemiſh looms, yet, when proper reſtrictions were laid on ſuch ruinous ex- 
portation, princely fortunes were gained by the makers of cloth and 
woollen-drapers ; and immenſe charities to the poor, as well as magnificent 
dwellings [14] for themſelves and their families, were proofs of their 
well earned opulence. In 1582, when the trade with the Hanſeaties was 
put on a footing advantageous to England, it was proved before the Diet 


l of Germany that 400,000 cloths were annually exported from England to 
| the continent. , 


| Logwood The art of dying woollen-cloth muſt have been ill underſtood in 1581, 
when we find a ſtatute $ containing a Philippic againſt certain deceitful 


— 


NOTES. | 
[14] The numerous and well-appointed charities of John Winchcomb (more known as 
Jack of Newbury) ſtill ſpeak loudly to his praiſe. Newbury ſupplied another manufacturer 
of wool, Doleman by name, ſo rich and ſo little inclined to thrift, that he laid out the 
enormous ſum of ten thouſand pounds, on building a vaſt and ſtrong houſe near his native 
place. Fearful of the laſhes which he expected to receive from the envy of his neighbours, 
he inſcribed more than one appoſite ſentence, both in Greek and Latin, above his ſuperb 
one porch ; as ſpells againſt thoſe ill-willers, whoſe peculiar malice he dreaded. The 
houſe is named Shaw ; and will again ſtand forward in hiſtory, when the fields round New- 
bury are doomed to be ſtained with the blood of brechren in arms againſt each other. 
[As nMorz's Berks, Vor. II. &c. &c. 
* Cardonnel's Antiq. of Scotland, p. 32. | + Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. 
3 Rym. Fad. apud Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 89; 5 Stat. 23 Eliz. cap. 9. 


ſtuff 
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ſtuff called Logwood or - Blockwood,” whoſe colors are repreſented Cent. XVI. 
therein as * falſe and deceitful at home, and diſcreditable beyond ſea.” * 
This prohibition was twice renewed, nor were the real virtues of that 
uſeful ſubſtance acknowledged until A. D. 1661. | 

The manufacture of ſilk, which was daily gaining ground in the South of Manufac- 


Europe, had made no progreſs in England. Henry II. of France is ſaid tare of fk. 
to have been the firſt who wore a pair of ſilk ſtockings, and to him 


they came from Spain. More will be ſaid of this under the head of 
dreſs, &c. [15] | | | 
Great attention was paid by the Scots to the manufacture of wool, Scotland. 
During the reign of James V. a very good regulation had been made, ap- 
pointing proper perſons in every burgh to ſeal each piece of cloth “. The 
next reigns abound with ſtatutes to prevent the exportation of Scottiſh wool 
to any foreign country. Againſt England many acts are particularly 
pointed, as the manufacturers there were probably eager to procure at any 
rate a commodity of a finer quality than their own f. The Engliſh cloth 
was alſo prevented by ſtatute ꝓ from being imported into Scotland. | 
Although fond of war, ſtout and active in their perſons [16], daring and England. 
ſucceſsful in battle, and forward in enterpriſe, the Engliſh were, neverthe- Art of war. 


leſs, much behind their neighbours on the continent in military improve- 


NOTES. 


[15] It was probably the extreme ſcarcity and dearneſs of filk that occaſioned the fol - 
lowing ſevere prohibition in the iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, cap. 2. Whoever ſhall 
wear filk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, ſcabbard, hoſe, ſhoes, or ſpur-leathers, ſhall be 
impriſoned and forfeit ten pounds, except great perſons, mayors, aldermen, &c, And 
whoever does not diſcharge any ſervant offending i in this guiſe, within fourteen days, ſhall 
forfeit 100l. 

[16] Hear what Roger Aſcham writes of the Engliſh: © England need fear no outward 
enemies, the Iuftie lads verilie bee in England; I have ſeen on a Sunday more likelie men 
walking in St. Paul's church than I ever yet ſaw in Auguſta (Augſburgh), where lieth an 
emperor with a garriſon, three kings, a queen, three princes, a number of dukes,” &c. &c. 

* Stat, 112, Parl. 7 Jac, V. | + Stat. 45» Parl. 6 Marie, &c. &c. 
4 Stat. 23 Eliz, cg. 
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Cent. XVI. ments and diſcipline. The muſquet [17] was almoſt unknown among the 
” bing native troops during great part of the ſixteenth century. The protector 
| improve- Somerſet, who knew the importance of fire-arms, had above 3000 fo- 
ment.  reigners in his pay, of whom the greateſt part were muſqueteers [18]. 
The ill-adviſed Mary added as little to the military ſtrength of the realm, 
2s ſhe did to its glory; unleſs, indeed, by an explanatory act as to the quan- 
tity of arms, &c. with which each perſon ſhould be provided, according to 
his rank. This ſtatute directed, that a man worth 10001. per annum 
ſhould keep fix horſes fit for demy-lances, and ten for light horſemen, with 
furniture and weapons befitting them. Alfa forty corſlets, &c. forty pikes, 
thirty long-bows, thirty ſheaves of arrows, as many ſteel caps, twenty 
halberts, harquebuts, and morions or helmets.” This was the higheſt claſs. 
The lower ones were in a like proportion. Every eſtabliſhment * was 
bound to contribute. We find, not long after, the deanery of Canterbury 
(which was rated at 200l. per annum) directed, on the rumor of a rebel- 
lion, to ſupply two corſlet, two almayn rivets, plate cotes and brigan- 
dines, one pike, two long-bowes, two ſheaffs and arrowes, two ſteel caps, 
two harquebut, and one morion or fallet.” 
Men eafly There exiſted now no difficulty in raiſing men for the military ſervice. 
— The pay and clothing allowed to recruits was ſuch as might well tempt 
them to enliſt, when the cheapneſs of living is conſidered. Every private 


man had three ſhillings paid to him weekly, without any deduction; be- 
— | 
NOTES. 


Luz] It muſt have been the aukward make and cumberſome fize of the muſquet which 
made it creep ſo ſlowly onwards. Sir Roger Williams, an old and valiant ſoldier +, 
wrote a much-commended treatiſe on the preference of fire-arms to bows and arrows. 
Yet we find long bows and ſheaves of arrows ſtill uſed in the IN of Elizabeth's 
navy, even to the cloſe of her reign. 

[18] Sir Peter Meutas, and Sir Peter Gamboa, diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the fight of 
Muſſelburgh. Baptiſta Spinola fought ſucceſsfully againſt the rebels in the Welt; and 
Malateſta, in the ſame year (1549), was actively employed in Norfolk. | 

* Tod's Deans of Canterbury, p. 46. 
| + Read Dre © Guerre Chile di Francis,) p. 758. How * Rugiero Villem, valoroſo colonello, defended 
a baſtion which he had taken from the gallant © Amiral Villars,* and with a pike in his hand, aided only by an 
enſign and a ſerjeant, maintained it againſt a ſtrong detachment of the garriſon of Roan, until he received 


ſuccors. | 
7 ſides 
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ſides which, twenty-pence per week was laid out for him © in good apparell Cent. XVI. 
of different kinds, ſome for the ſummer, and ſome for the wynter.” The Sr 
captain of each hundred men had twenty-eight ſhillings paid him every 

Saturday, the lieutenant fourteen, and the enſign ſeven. The ſerjeant, the 

ſurgeon, the drum, and the fife, five ſhillings weekly, This was the pay 

of Efſex's army when he was ſent to ſubdue Tyrone “. 

On ſudden occaſions, where ſpeed was neceſſary, force was ſometimes Sometimes 
uſed ; as when the Spaniards had taken Calais, an immediate demand of : — 8 
1000 men was made by the queen of the Lord Mayor of London, _ . 
they were produced almoſt in an inſtant by the ſimple manceuyre of ſhut- 
ting up the doors of St. Paul's during divine ſervice. 

The moſt numerous force which Elizabeth ever muſtered by land was 
in the armies of 1588, They amounted to about 76,000 foot and 3000 
horſe, beſide garriſons, 

The long wars in the Netherlands, .in which a corps of Engliſh ſoldiers 
were continually employed, not only formed many good officers, ſuch 
as Vere, Norreys, &c. but gradually inured the troops to a ſtrictneſs of 
diſcipline with which they had been totally unacquainted. But it was far Not always 
otherwiſe with ſuch as iſſued raw from home on foreign ſervice. Indeed — 
the enterprizes undertaken under Elizabeth's auſpices were apt to fail * 
when the troops or ſeamen landed. They behaved always with deſperate 
bravery ; but either ruſhed on, without waiting the word of command ; or, 
if not employed, fell by exceſſes into epidemic complaints. 

Robert Cary, Lord Hunſdon, when, as captain of a company, he ac- Military 
companied a detachment to France, carried with him a waggon with five luxury. 
horſes to draw * five great (dreſſed or managed) horſes, and one little 
ambling nagge.” He kept tc too a table which coſt him thirty pounds per 


week f. 
The firſt foundery for cannon in England had been formed in 1535 by troncannon, 


one Owen; in 1547, Pierre Baudet, a foreigner, erected another near the 


metropolis. 
Iron balls are firſt ſpoken of in auer. Fœdera 4, A. D. 1550. 


* Nuge Antique, vol. ii. p. 17. 1 Life of E. of Monmouth, p. 24, 25. 8 
3 Rym. Fœd. vol. xv. p. 18. | 
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Cent, XVI. The art of fencing gained no honor from its firſt introducer to the notice 
—_— of England. His name was Yorke; he was a convicted traitor, and ſig- 
nalized, in the ſervice of Spain, his unnatural deteſtation of his country. 
| Mili The military ſtrength of England, if exerted to the utmoſt, was very 
Eaghad. rent. Harriſon, in his deſcription of Britain, has ſtated the number of 
men capable of bearing arms at 1,172,674; Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
« Hiſtory of the World, at 1,172,000; and Peck has preſerved a paper * 
- - which confirms the account, by ſpecifying that muſters were then made. 
Number of Theſe computations were made between 1575 and 1585; from them 
the people. ſome idea may be formed of the ſtate of Engliſh population at the clofe of 
| the ſixteenth century ; and it may be fairly argued that, according to the uſual 
rules of political arithmetic, there were at that period, in the Engliſh ter- 
ritonies, about 4,688,000 men, women, and children. A ſtrong ſupport to 
the exactneſs of the foregoing ſtatement may be found in the account cer- 
tified to the privy council by the biſhops in 1603 +, of perſons who at- 
tended church ſervice, &c. in 1603. This amounts to 2,065,033. As theſe 
muſt be above the age of ſixteen, their number, joined to a fair average of 
the younger ones, will very nearly tally with the computation given above . 
But it was in the marine branch of military ſcience that the reign of 
Engliſh fleet Elizabeth was diſtinguiſhed. At the cloſe of Mary's life, the navy of 
== by England, either by a fatal œconomy or a total neglect, was fallen fo low, 
that ten thoufand pounds a year was looked on to be a ſufficicnt allowance 
to keep it in proper order. 

Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, found herſelf furrounded with powerful and 
inveterate foes; and conſcious that a ſtanding land force, adequate to repel 
| every invaſion, would ſoon exhauſt her exchequer, ſhe contrived to guard 
at the fame time and to enrich her dominions, by giving every poſſible 
| . encouragement, conſiſtent with ceconomy, to her merchants to build large 
Revives un. hips, and to profecute naval expeditions and difcoveries. It was in con- 
der Eliza- ſequence of this policy, that ſhe found means to equip ſuch a fleet as fufficed 

5 (Wy to baffle the vaſt Armada of the preſumptuous Philip. 
The papers of Sir William Monſon, preſerved in the Harleian col- 
lection of voyages, abound with curious particulars reſpecting both the land 
& and fea forces of England. The queen's preparations to encounter the 


„ Dead. Curiola, vol. i. p. 4. + MS. Harl. Brit. Muf, No. 280. 
1 Mr. Chalmer's Eſtimate, p. 34, 35. 


vaſt 
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vaſt fleet and army of Spain are [19] mentioned with exactneſs and in- Cent. XVI. 
tereſt ; and the proper methods of defending the places on the coaſt moſt WY 
liable to an attack are treated of with ſtriking. ability, Monſon, who 
was equally great as a commander and a hiſtorian, ſpeaks of the naval 
abuſes in his time, of diſcipline on board the navy [20], of the attachment 
of ſailors to privateers (then Ryled * ſhips of repriſal'), and of the means 
of preſerving the health of the ſeamen, &c. &c. in a manner ſo conſonant 
to modern ideas, that one would think him a well-informed naval writer of 
the eighteenth century. 
At the death of his lamented ſovereign, Sir William Monſon acquaints Her navy in 


us that her navy conſiſted & of 1688. 
Tons. Men. Mariners. Gunners, Soldiers. 
2 ſhips of 1000 500 of whom were 349 40 120 
500 
3 goo wei 
3 800 400 268 32 100 
2 700 350 
400 
| 350 
4 600 — 
4 500 250 88 12 30 
2 400 200 
350 | 160 
10 70 10 20 
200 100 
9 ſmaller veſſels 
39 
We 
NOT ES. | 


[19] It is impoſſible to omit. a quotation here, which may be, perhaps, judged extra- 
neous to the point in hand. Mr. Obalmer's very curious and intereſting © Eſtimate of 
the Comparative Strength, &c. contains a calculation of the privateers fitted out by 
Liverpool alone to cruize againſt the enemy during the American conteſt ; and their burthen 
amounts tö 30,787 tons, which is only 1200 tons leſs than the whole naval force fitted out 
by Elizabeth to oppoſe the vaſt Armada of Spain 

[20] If puniſhment could enſure good order, the captain had 4 in his power. 
He might, ſays Sir William Monſon, * ſet the offender in the bilboes during pleaſure 5 

| | | f keep 
Monſon's Papers in the Harleian Voyages, vol. iii. p. 188. 
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Cent. XVI. We are left in the dark as to the number of guns which theſe veſſels 


Pay of the 
navy. 


Scotland, 


Manner of 
fighting, 


carried, but fixty ſeems to be the higheſt number of pieces on board any 


of them. 
The pay of the navy, during the ones we treat of, was by the month 
as follows: | 
wy + J. d. | 1. Ss. d. | 
To che OE 14 O O to 6 12 © according to his ſhip's ſize, 
Lieutenant, 3 100 to 2 160 


Maſter, 4130 to 3 O 0 
Boatſwain, 2 5 0 to 1100 
Surgeon, 1 10 © 


Common man, o 15 © 

At the cloſe of James Vth's unfortunate reign we find the Scots, de- 
preſſed by the wretched and impolitic conduct of their king, yet intrepid, 
and ready to ruſh into the field at the firſt alarm ; and although not always 
fortunate in war, yet meriting ſucceſs by patiently enduring hardſhips, when 
led by thoſe on whom they could rely. 

In Patten's very minute journal of the. protector's invaſion, in 1548, may 
be found a circumſtantial account of the arms -and manner of fighting 
uſed by the Scots. Their ſwords, he deſcribes as broad and thin. Every 
man has a pike (limited by act of parliament to the length of 18 feet 6 
inches), and © a kercher wrapped twice or thrice about his neck, not for 
cold but for cutting. After painting with great exactneſt, and ſome pro- 
lixity, the manner of their drawing up and arming their front againſt an 
enemy, he thus finiſhes the picture: © As eaſily ſhall a bare finger pierce 
through the ſkin of an angry hedge-hog, as aney encounter the front of 
their pikes [21]. 

| The 


NOTES. 


keep him faſting ; duck him at the yard arm; haul him under the ſhip's keel; faſten him 
to the capſtane and whip him there; or hang weights about his neck until his heart and 


back be ready to break ; or gagg him; or ſcrape his tongue for blaſphemy. This,“ adds 
the experienced nn. will tame the moſt rude and ſavage people in the world.“ | 


[Monson's Pa ERS. 
[21] The great advantage which the ſpear, ſpoken of above, poſſeſſed above the cutting 


ſword, was never more clearly proved than in 1562, when the Prior of St. Andrew's, 


: | with 
Monſon's Papers in the Harleian Voyage, vol. iii. p. 246. 
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The moſt ſudden change for the worſe, in the military detail of Scot- Cent- XVI, 
land, ſeems to have been found in the artillery department. At the field dans nag 
of Flodden, in 1513, the train of cannon which accompanied the Scottiſh 
army was the admiration of Europe. Yet, in little more than thirty years 
afterwards, the regent could muſter only two pieces of ordnance to attack 

a caſtle (St, Andrew's) of the firſt importance to the ſtate, 

The change of religion which took place in the North was detrimental Military 
to the military ſpirit of the nation, No longer exerciſed in repelling or — 2 
returning the ſudden aſſaults of their neighbours, the commonalty became 
indeed induſtrious and inoffenſive, but by no means ſo terrible in war; and, 
except a few borderers, whoſe martial turn was kept up by reciprocal pillage 
and ſlaughter, the ſoldier ſank into the unmilitary citizen, The perpetual 
aſcendency of Elizabeth's counſels, and the peaceful turn, as well as the 
failing treaſury, of James the Sixth, all operated againſt every riſing mili- 
tary inclination among a people more inured to war than moſt nations of 
Europe. 

The Scots, incapable as affairs now ſtood of making any improvement 
in military ſkill at home, rendered themſelves famous abroad for intrepidity. 

The high eſteem in which Kirkaldie of Grange was held in France, and the 
gallant fall of Norman Leſlie at Renty, are evidences, among a thouſand 
others, of their reputation as ſoldiers. 

During the reign of the pacific James VI. his moſt anxious endeavors 
ſeem to have been exerted to prevent, his ſubjects from carrying arms. 
Almoſt every ſeſſion afforded a ſtatutè to aid this purpoſe. Culverings, 
Dagges, Piſtolets *, and Hagbuts f, ſeem to have been the moſt dreaded 
arms. But, in a later a&, great apprehenſion is expreſſed of ſuch as wear 
© Jackes, Secreats, and Corſelets, privately within the king's palace 4. 


— 
NOTES. 


with a handful of lowlandmen, armed with lances, totally defeated the numerous high- 
landers who, under the Earl of Huntley, attacked him with certainty of ſucceſs. 


Stat. 87, Parl. 6, Jac. VI. + Stat. 6, Parl, 16, Jac, VI. 
1 Stat. 26, Parl. 16, Jac. ts: | 


The 


1432 
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Cent. XVI. The art of printing became every day more important, and now ſtrode 


WY wA/ 


Printing. 


in _— (0) 


forth into the- fields of controverſy, from its gentler paths of hiſtory, ro- 
mance, and acts of parliament. It was undoubtedly of great ſervice to 


oy! the reformation, as it diffuſed knowledge with more velocity than any 


reformation. Other way that could have been found out, A few, among the many 


titles of polemical books which appeared between the years 1546 and 
1553 (when the ftern rule of Mary commenced), will ſhew what kind of 


.- treatiſes were then moſt grateful to the common readers, and yielded moſt 


Of Popery. - 


profit to the preſs. 
* © The Seconde Courſe of the Hunter at the Romiſhe Fox.” 
Have at all Papiſtes! by me Hans Hitpricke.* 
© Wyckclyffe's Wycket, with the Teſtament of William Tracie, Eſq. 


Wherein thou ſhalt perceive with what charitie the Chancellour of Wor- 


ceſter burned, when he toke up che dead carkas, and made aſhes of f it 
after it was buried. | 


© A Ballet, declaringe the Fal of the Hoore of Dan intituled, 


* Tye thie Mare, Tomboy”.” 


An Anſwer to a Papyſtycall Exhortation, &c, « ur 60 Pedlar— 
Win be a Medlar”.” 


Wich the complexion of the court, that of the wok alſo changed; and, 


in 1554, we find the following titles: 


+ © A Godly Pſalm of Mary, Queen, which brought us comfort all, 
_ Thro' God, whom wee of duety praiſe, that give her foes a fall.” 


A Homily on the Grownde of theſe Lutheran Factions. 


© Boke againſt certain Heretikes,' &c. 


The Proteſtants had ſtill ſome preſſes in their poſſeſſion, and thence they 
ſent forth a few ſarcaſtical pamphlets againſt their foes, ſuch as 


The hunting of the Fox and the Wolfe, becauſe they make havocke 
in Chriſte's Flocke.“ | 


Ames on Printing, p. 506. | + Ibid. p. 513. 
64s m Ibid: p. 514. 


At 
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At the end is a picture of Truth, a poor woman in the ſtocks. Subtlety Cent. XVI. 
as a Jeſuit holds a rod up to her, while a monk is ready to ſtrangle her. 

* An Anſwer made by Bar, Traheron to a privie Papiſte, which crepte 
among the Engliſh exiles under the viſor of a favorer of the goſpel, but at 
length bewraied himſelf to be one of the Pope's aſſes thorough his ſlouch 
ears, and then became a laughing ſtocke to all the companie whom he had 
amaſed before with his maſke, &c. &c. 

The acceſſion of Elizabeth ſwept away all this ſpecies of controverſy [22], New ſubjedts 
and brought forward the conteſt between the ſquare cap and tippet, and IIS 
the black coif and band ; a conteſt managed with as little temper, and as 
much ſcurrility, as that which concerned Tranſubſtantiation and the Seven 
Sacraments. 


* Sometimes the preſs was recreated with printing muſic, as we find by Monopoly 
a patent for that purpoſe in 1573. Every thing was at that period thrown 2 
into monopolies. The printing of the Engliſh Accidence was included in 
this impolitic pale. 

Moſt of the books that were printed, during the latter part of Eliza- Epiſcopa- 


lian and Pu- 
beth's reign, had relation to the diſputes between Epiſcopacy and Purita- it cn. 


niſm. Many of their titles, equally ludicrous and abuſive, have been troverſy. 
given in another place. 


Some publications there were of an eccentric kind, utterly unworthy of 
ſuch controverſial comrades, 


— 


NOTES. 


[22] An abridgement, © bref abſtract, or ſhort ſume, of ſome books of the Bible, was 
printed early in Elizabeth's reign, with this modeſt apology in the title- page for caſual 
errors: 

Such faltes as you herein may finde, 
I pray you be content; 

And do the ſame with will and mynde 
'That was then our intent. 


The prynters were outlandiſh men, 
The faltes they be the more 
Which are eſcapyd now and then— 
But hereof are no ſtore.” 
Ames on Printing, p. 536, 537. 
Vol. II. 3 K The 
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» © The pleaſant Hiſtory of Two Angry Women of Abingdon, with the 


SWYW umourous Mirthe of Dick Coomes and Nicholas Proverbes,” as it was 


Miſcella- 


neous arti- lately played by the Honourable the Earl of Nottingham his Servantes.” 


cles, 


A wander- 
ing preſs. 


Jokn Day. 


Pyet's Dry Dinner, conſiſting of eight ſeveral Courſes; 1. Fruites, 
2. Herbes, 3. Fleſhe, 4. Fiſhe, 5. Whitemeats, 6. Spice, 7. . 
8. Tobacco. All ſerved in order of Time univerſall.” 

+ A true Report of the tryumphant and ryall Accompliſment of the 


Baptiſme of the moſt excellent right high and mighty Prince, Henry 


Frederick, by the Grace of God Prince of Wales [23]; as it was ſolem- 


nized Auguſt 30, 1594. 


© 1594, printed in Quarto, by Thomas Creed, at the Catharine Wheel, 
Thames Street.. 

During the virulent controverſy between the Epiſcopalians and the 
Puritans there was a wandering preſs, which ſhifted its quarters, when in 
hazard of diſcovery, with great alacrity. From its firſt ſtation, Moulſey, 
in Surrey, it migrated to Fawſley, to Norton, to Coventry, to Woolſton, 
and to Mancheſter. In its courſe it ſwept away the lives of ſome, and the 
fortunes of many, and particularly that of two knights, named Knightly 
and Wigſtone 1, who had harbored its dangerous ingenuity. 

John Day, a printer of Elizabeth's age, merits notice. He was ori- 
ginally from Suffolk; and, under the protection of Archbiſhop Parker, 
became one of the firſt printers and bookſellers in London. As he was 
deeply engaged with the Epiſcopalians, a fanatical printer, named Aſplin, 
raving with Puritaniſm, contrived to be taken into the houſe of Day, and 
endeavored to aſſaſſinate both him and his wife, excuſing the attempt by 
the pretence of an inſpiration, John Day died A. D. 1584, after having 
had twenty-ſix children, with the character of a liberal patron to men of 


| literature, and a bountiful friend to the poor. The good old Fox, the mar- 


tyrologiſt, is believed to have owed much to this generous artiſt's hoſpi- 


| — - 


: NOTES. 
[23] It appears ſtrange that a book ſhould have been fo openly publiſhed with ſuch a 
title, under ſo jealous a ſovereign as Elizabeth. 
Ames on Printing, p. 568. + Ibid. p. 426. 
1 Ibid. p. 423. $ See Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
7 Y | tality. 
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tality. The epitaph on Day refers to * circumſtance in the true fan- Cent. XVI. 
taſtic manner of the times: — 
Here lyes the Day that darkneſs could not blinde, His epitaph. 
When Popiſh fogges had overcaſte the ſunne; 
This Day the cruel nighte did leve behinde, 
To view and ſhowe what blodi actes were donne. 


He ſet a Fox to wrighte how martyrs runne 
By deathe to lyfe; Fox ventured paynes and helthe 
To give them lyghte; Day ſpent in print his welthe; 
But God, with gayne, return'd his wealthe agayne.“ &c. &c. 

There appears no exact period when the black letter quitted the Engliſh 
preſs. A book printed at the cloſe of 1558, giving an account of the 
ceremonies uſed at the reception of Elizabeth in London, at her acceſſion, 
is printed almoſt entirely in the Roman character; whereas Iſlip's or Speght's 
edition of Chaucer's works, publiſhed in ſo late a year as 1603, has only 
the title-page and the preface in Roman letters, and all the reſt in the old 
black characters. 

One can hardly avoid lamenting the final deſtruction of illumination, Illumination 
which was completed in the 16th century. That beautiful art, however, loſt. 
owed its extirpation to the two greateſt benefits with which, in latter ages, 
mankind have been honored—printing, and the reformation. 

The art of printing appears to have been introduced to Scotland before gcotland. 
A. D. 1509. A Breviary printed in that year, and compoſed by William 3 
Elphinſton, Biſhop of Aberdeen, for the uſe of his cathedral, is ſtill pre- printing. 
ſerved in the advocate's library. This early antique is even adorned with a 


wooden engraving f. 
Nevertheleſs, the name of no Scottiſh printer is preſerved earlier than Earlieſt 
A.D. 1541. printer, 


In that year, ſome new acts of parliament were publiſhed by Thomas 
Davidſon the king's printer. This book too is preſerved in the ſame col- 
lection, and is beautifully printed on vellum, with an engraved frontiſpiece 
and tailpiece. A tranſlation of Boethius appeared ſoon after by the ſame 
printer. Theſe, and ſeveral other books, were as fairly and well executed 


* Ames on Printing, p. 233» + Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 432. 
3 K 2 as 
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Cent. XVI. as any other books printed at that time in any other part of Europe of 
EY" The catalogue, however, of pieces publiſhed in Scotland, during the 16th 
5 century, is not very numerous until towards the cloſe, when it became 
larger and more miſcellaneous. 
The preſs An act f to reſtrain writings from the preſs, unleſs licenſed, paſſed in 
reſtrained, | 
1551 [24]. 
Moſt of the productions of the day tended towards religion. Some 
politics, and ſome poetical works, indeed, intervene ; among which we 
find 


© The Lamentation of Lady Scotland, compylit be hirſelf, &e. Printed 
at St. Androis, be R. Lekprevik. | 

© My Lord Methwenis Tragedie. Finis with the dytone, quoth Sempill.” 

Nothing particular occurs farther to remark, unleſs that the Scottiſh 


| preſs ſeems to have a much larger ſupply of Latin pieces than that of 
England. | | 


NOTES. 
: [24] In this, as in many other places, there is occaſion to remark, that the expreſſion 
© Engliſlv was applied to the dialect of the Scots. Aſs well in, Latine as in the Engli6 
toung, is an expreſſion twice repeated in the act here quoted. 
* Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 433. T Scat. 25 Parl. 5 Queen Marie. 
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CHAP. V. SECTION II. 


HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, POETRY, AND 
MUSIC, IN GREAT BRITAIN, FROM A. D. 1547 TO A. P. 1603. 


OMETHING more than a mere repoſe from civil broils was neceſſary Cent. XVI. 
to tempt the natives of Britain to the cultivation of the more elegant 

but leſs neceſſary arts of peace. Expeditions againſt the opulent ſubjects _ * 
of the Spaniſh Philip, were more ſuited to the moſt active ſpirits, than fine arts in 
ſedentary ſtudies ; while thoſe of a more ſtudious turn exerted their abi- 9 
lities in the various branches of religious controverſy. A more intimate 
connection with the neighbouring diſtricts of Europe (a connection only 
to be acquired by reciprocal travelling and a familiar ſtate of commerce) 
alone could introduce that taſte for the arts which, natural to Italy, had 
made ſome progreſs in France and Germany, but waited for a milder 
ſeaſon to paſs the Britiſh Straights. | 

Sculpture ſeems to have been remarkably tardy in her progreſs ; for, Sculptuze. 
notwithſtanding the number of ornamented monuments [25] which the 
latter part of the fixteenth century produced, yet we find only one ſculptor 
of any eminence recorded by Mr. Walpole during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and he was not an Engliſhman, although named Richard Stephens. He 
was a ſtatuary, a painter, and a medalliſt, The monument which he raiſed 
for“ Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Suſſex, at Boreham in that county, has 
many figures in a good ſtyle. Some of this artiſt's medals of private Medals. 


perſons are mentioned by the noble author of the © Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, &c, 


* 


NOTES. 


[25] In the Lady's Chapel at Warwick are the ſingularly beautiful monuments of the 
Dudley family, erected in the reign of Elizabeth. Numberleſs others might be men- 
tioned, | 


* Avecdoges of Painting, &c, vol. i. p. 160. 
Some 
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Cent. XVI. Some good medallions were ſtruck, during Elizabeth's reign, on great 
e public occaſions; particularly on the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada. As 


Scotland. 


Painting. 


the artiſts names are not known, there is little reaſon to ſuppoſe them 
Engliſhmen “. 

In Scotland nothing could be expected in favor of an art, the deſtruction 
of whoſe faireſt works was one among the moſt prominent objects of John 
Knox's ſyſtem of reformation. An active demoliſner of monuments 
would have gained his living under the taſteleſs apoſtles of Caledonia 
with much more caſe than the moſt expert ſtatuary. 

That branch of ſculpture which looks toward medals, produced more 


| than one ſcene from the eventful hiſtory of Mary Styart ; among theſe, the 
following is truly pathetic. The queen appears as low as the waiſt, bokling 


her breviary ; the motto, O God . patience, in that I ſuffer .. 
On the reverſe is read 


© Quho can compare with me in grief 
I die, and dar nocht ſeik releif.* | 
Beneath | is a hand ready to join one heart to another, with this motto: 
© Hourt not the heart | 
Quho's joy thou art.” 


The piece is of ſilver, and weighs two ounces ; but the merit of it 
cannot be attributed to the artiſts of Scotland, as the name of the engraver 
is not known . 

Painting lay dormant in England during the ſhort reign of Edward 


Sir Antonio VI. [26] Under Mary it was enlivened by the preſence of Antonio 


More. 


More , a native of Utrecht, who was ſent over to London that he might 
paint the portrait of the intended bride of the Spaniſh Philip. For this 
work. he had an hundred pounds, a gold chain, knighthood, and a penſion 


NOTES. 


[26] Mr. Walpole mentions a catoptric portrait of Edward VI. which lay among the 
ſores of old pictures at Somerſet Houſe, It is remarkable that Paul Hentzner, in his ac- 


count of Whitehall, deſcribes this very picture. 


* Evelyn on Medals, p. 94, Kc. + Nic. Scot. Hiſt, Lib. p. 95. 
t Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 122. 
of 
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of a hundred pounds per quarter as painter to their majeſties. He ſtayed Cent. XVI. 


in England during the reign of Mary and was much employed [27]. 


0 


Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonſhire *, who, after a long confinement Earl of De- 
in the Tower, died by poiſon at Padua, was, if we may credit Strype [28], Vonſhire. 


no mean proficient in this elegant art. 

Elizabeth encouraged painting becauſe ſhe was never tired of ſeeing 
portraits of herſelf [29]; and happily our age poſſeſſes not only her 
likeneſſes, but thoſe of every celebrated man in her court. Numbers of 
foreign [30] artiſts now found encouragement in England, but the native 


NOTES. 

[27] Intoxicated with the familiarity in which Philip indulged him, More one day 
returned a friendly tap on the ſhoulder from the king's hand with the blow of a flick. 
For this offence he was baniſhed from Spain. The king ſoon recalled him; but the artiſt, 
who probably knew the dark depth of Philip's mind, declined the invitation. [WAaLroLz, 

[28] * Facile et laudabiliter, cujuſcungue imaginem, in tabula exprimeret.” 

 _[Mgmonriais. 

beg © A pale Roman noſe, a head of hair loaded with pearls and powdered with dia- 

monds, a vaſt ruff, a vaſter fardingale, and a buſhel of pearls, are the features by which we 
recogniſe Elizabeth. 

There exiſts a family piece in which — VIII. Edward, Mary and Philip, and Eli- 
zabeth (as the principal figure, and too large in proportion to the reſt) appear. Circum- 
ſcribed in golden letters are theſe verſes, ſuſpected by Mr. Walpole to be written by the 


queen, | 
* A face of much nobility, lo! in a little room! 


Four ſtates and their conditions here ſhadowed in a ſhow: 
A father more than valiant; a rare and virtuous ſon ; 
A daughter zealous in her kind; the reſt the world doth know; 
And laſt of all a virgin queen to England's joy we ſee, 
Succeſſively to hold the right and virtues of the three.” 
On the foreground is written : 
The queen to Walfingham this table ſent, 
Mark of her people's and her own content.” 

[30] Among theſe was Frederic Zucchero, a cauſtic portrait-painter ; who, when em- 
ployed by Pope Benedict XIII. having been inſulted by the ſervants of that pontiff, painted 
them with affes* ears, and 'expoſed the picture in the moſt public place in Rome, This 
ſally of reſentment drove him from his office. Alfo Cornelius Ketel, a native of Gouda. 
This wild performer, after gaining great fame by painting in the common ſtile, laid aſide 
his bruſhes and painted with his fingers, and afterwards with his toes; and is ſaid to have 
executed theſe pieces with uncommon excellence, [WaLPOLE, 


# Walpole's Anecdotes, vol, i. p. 128. 
5 painters 
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Cent. XVI. painters were very few indeed. Of theſe = Nicholas Hilliard, the queen's 
+-> 4% hang jeweller, was one of the moſt celebrated, He was a neat painter, and 
Hilliard. Dr. Donne ſings of him, | | 
| © A hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn is worth a won 
By a worſe painter made. 
Yet Mr. Walpole ſays, that he arrived at no Weng of coloring, and 
that his faces are pale, and void of any variety of tints.” In his age, how- 
ever, his performances were greatly valued. Hilliard died in 1619; in 
a MS. of his, diſcovered by Vertue, he highly praiſes the performances, 
chiefly in black and white, 5 di ohn N an artiſt whoſe works have 
entirely diſappeared. | 
The value ſet on the art was not a high. There appears, | in the fifteenth 
volume of the Fœdera, a falary of ten pounds per annum granted to 
| William Herne, the queen's ſerjeant-painter. 
Iſaac Oliver. Iſaac Oliver f, an excellent miniature painter, probably of foreign ex- 
| traction, flouriſned in the days of Elizabeth. Every one of his numerous 
performances which are now extant are extremely valuable; fortunately, 
beſides their own merit, moſt of them have the additional value of repre- 
ſenting the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of the age. Oliver lived to ſhine 
in the days of Elizabeth's ſucceſſor. | 
Sir Natz. The age afforded one gentleman who attained the perfection of a 
niel Bacon. maſter [31]: Sir Nathaniel Bacon f, Knight of the Bath, half brother of 
the great Sir Francis. He ſtudied painting in Italy, but * coloring 
approaches nearer to the ſtyle of the Flemiſh ſchool. 
Hans Hol- England ought not to loſe the deſerved honor of foſtering and nobly 
bein, rewarding the labors of Hans Holbein, an excellent artiſt, who died 


— — 


NorES. 


[$1] © But none, in my opinion, deſerveth more reſpect and admiration for his ſkill and 
practice of painting, than Maſter N. Bacon (younger ſon to the moſt honorable and 
bountiful- minded Sir Nicholas Bacon), not inferior, in my judgment, to our ſxilfulleſt 


maſters.” [Peacnuanm on LIMNI NG. 


The buſt and tomb of this accompliſhed knight are to be ſeen in the church of Culford, 
Suffolk. 


* Walpole's Anecdotes, vol. i. P- 148, 4 Ibid. p. 152. t Ibid. p. 163. 
, in 
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in 1554, probably at the houſe of his patron the Duke of Norfolk in Cent. XVI. 
Duke's Place, London; he was born at Baſil in Switzerland (as Vertu 
believed) in 1499. 

Eraſmus was the firſt who patroniſed his merit. The Lord Arundel 
admired his ſkill, and adviſed him to viſit England. He did ſo in 1526, 
tempted by the pleaſure of leaving a froward wife, and of receiving a 
larger price for his painting. The people of Baſil (enchanted with a fly 
which Holbein had drawn on a portrait ſo naturally, that many attempted 
to bruſh it off,) endeavored in vain to detain him. In England he was 
receiyed and encouraged by Sir Thomas More, until Henry chancing to 
ſee his performances ſeized on the artiſt for himſelf; and ſettled on him a 
penſion of 200 florins, beſides paying him for each picture he drew. 

Once, Holbein is ſaid to have precipitated down ſtairs a peer who had 
intruded on him when he was drawing a lady's portrait for the king. The 
painter ruſhed to Henry and told his tale, which was received with a 
frown ; and he was ordered to the royal cloſet. Next came the peer loudly 
complaining, and miſrepreſenting the ſtory. But Henry, after reprimand- 
ing him for his want of candor, thus addreſſed him: © It is me, not Holbein, 
whom you have inſulted. I can make ſeven peaſants into as many lords ; 
but I cannot make one Holbein. Begone ! and remember that I protect 
him.“ The behavior of Henry, Mr. Nom obſerves, is the moſt pro- 
bable part of the anecdote. 

The king employed Holbein abroad as well as in England, and paid him 
ſo well, that the munificent offer made by Baſil of © fifty florins a year for 
two years certain, could not lure him back to his family, There are 
in Kenſington Palace eighty-nine fine drawings [32] of this maſter, 

The want of ſome hiſtorian or biographer to have noted the artiſts of gcofand. 
Scotland, is ſtill ſeverely felt by him who wiſhes to record their merits. It 
is with difficulty, and from a private correſpondent, that Mr, Walpole, the 
moſt diligent of ſearchers, has gained ſome particulars concerning George 
Jamiſone *, the Vandyke of Scotland, who began to be known towards the 


b 


NOTES, 
{32] Theſe have ſince been engraved in a maſterly ſtyle and publiſhed, 
* Walpole's Anecdotes, Appendix to vol. iii. p. 2. 
Vor. II. 31. cloſe 
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Cent. XVI. cloſe of the ſixteenth century. But the account of him will come more 

WY properly a little later in this work. 

Engraving. The practice of engraving gained conſiderable ſtrength towards the cloſe 

| of the 16th age. Archbiſhop Parker was its eſpecial patron “, and kept 
two perſons in his houſe, Hogenberg, and Lyne an Engliſhman, employed 

| chiefly in engraving genealogies. A large piece of this kind, engraved. in 
1574 by one of theſe artiſts, comprehending the lineal deſcent of the 
Engliſh monarchy, was exiſting (fays Ames 'in his Typographical Anti- 
quities) in the manor-houſe of Ruckholts, in Eſſex. 


This art (fays Mr. Walpole), when once diſcovered, could not fail to 
ſpread in an age of literature. 
Praiſe of Ortelius, who publiſhed the © Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,” employed 
- Engliſhar- more than one artiſt from England in the engravings for his work; and 
gives particular [33] commendation to Engliſh engravers. 
Saxton's Chriſtopher Saxton was the firſt regular engraver of county maps which 
maps. England had ſeen. His map of Yorkſhire is allowed by Thoreſby to be 
« the beſt that was ever made of that county.” He f had a patent from the 
queen for his undertaking. 
Engraved The people of England under Elizabeth ſeem to have been as fond of 
1 portraits of remarkable perſons as they are in the eighteenth century, «By 
| this time,” ſays Stowe, ſpeaking of the Duc D'Alenſon, his picture, tate, 
and titles, were advanced in every ſtationer $ ſhop, and many other public 
laces.” 
: In the Cecil papers, the queen appears much diſpleaſed at certain book- 
binders who had printed the face of her majeſty, and of the King of Sweden 
(who courted her) together, and orders ſuch engravings to be ſeized and 
taken away [34]. 


— : 


NOTES. 

[53] He exprefsly names Antony Jenkinſon who flouriſhed in 1562, and Robert Leeth 
as ſkilful in taking the plot of a country, [WaLeoLs. 
[34] Had Elizabeth been thus circumſpeR,” ſays Evelyn, there had not been ſo many 
vile copies multiplied from an ill painting as, being called in and brought to Eſſex houſe, 

did for ſeveral years ſupply the paſtry-men with peels for the uſe of their ovens.” 
[Aar or CHALCOGRAPHY. 

* Ames on Printing, p. 540. + Ibid. p. 542. 
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An art (that of poetry) now comes in view, which, as moſt adapted to Cent. XVI. 
the taſte of a warlike and not highly poliſhed nation, not only at this epoch — 28 
boaſted moſt votaries, but had never quitted the iſland even in the moſt 
barbarous times. 

The age of Elizabeth has been ſtyled © the golden age of Engliſh 
poetry“; an epithet which every reader of taſte will controvert when he 
has ſtudied its hiſtory, and convinced himſelf of the extreme inequality of 
its writers, and of the real ſcarcity of good poets, Yet that a ſudden im- Improves in 
provement in every ſpecies of poetry, and particularly in that appropriated 3 
to the ſtage, appeared towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, muſt be 
allowed. | | 

The judicious hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry imputes that predominance of And why. 
fancy and fiction which now glittered in every poetical production, partly 
to the very claſſical education univerſally allowed by people of rank to 
their children of both ſexes; and partly to the importation and tranſlation 
of numberleſs Italian novels, the reveries of a faſhionable but falſe phi- 
loſophy, a degree of ſuperſtition ſufficient for the purpoſes of poetry, the 
adoption of the machineries of romance, and the frequency and improve- 
ment of allegoric exhibitions in the popular ſpectacles f. 

At the beginning of the period which we now read of, two kind of dra- 
matic ſpectacles, the Myſtery and the Morality, had poſſeſſion of the ſtage. Myſteries 
Theſe were compoſed in a tragi-comic ſtyle, and had yet a ſtrong ten- IP 
dency towards devotion [35]. The myſtery always exhibited ſome ſcrip- 
ture ſtory, moſt abſurdly and ludicrouſly (although with no profane in- 
tention) verſified; the morality had more contrivance, and ſometimes 
ſhewed a boldneſs of thought worthy of a brighter age. A very ſtriking 


— 


NOTES, 


[35] © New Cuſtome,” a morality publiſhed in the year 1573, had the following Dra- 
matis Perſonz, from whoſe names its tendency may be eaſily diſcovered : 
Perverſe Doctrine, An old Popiſh Prieſt, Creweltie, A Ruffler (a), 


Ignoraunce, Another, but older, Avarice, Another, 
New Cuſtome, A Miniſter, Edification, A Sage, 
Light of the Goſpel, Another, Aſſurance, A Vertue, 
Hypocriſie, An olde Woman, Godde's felicity, A Sage. 

* Hiſt, of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 490. 1 Ibid. p. 491. 


(a) A cheating bully. : 
3L2 inſtance 
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Cent. XVI. inſtance of this we ſhall find in the Coventry Play, or © Ludus Coven- 
bear trice *, ſive Ludus Corporis Chriſti.” This, in a groſs and rude ſtyle, has 


Gammer 
Gurton's 
Needle. 


foreſtalled the idea of our great Milton. But ſuch flights of genius were 


not often to be expected in a kind of compoſition which avowedly ſet order 
and common ſenſe and defiance. 


Gammer Gurton's Needle' is uſually ſtyled the firſt Engliſh comedy: 


for it appeared not until A. D. 1575, although Chetwood, in his * Britiſh 
Theatre,” ſpeaks of fancied editions much earlier. The humor, though 


extremely low, is abundant; and the ſtrict rules of the antient comedy are 


more minutely attended to in its compoſition than a modern critic would 
expect. 


an y of The tragedy of Gorboduc, which was acted before Elizabeth at White- 
'* hall, in 1561, deſerves notice, as having been perhaps the firſt ſpecimen 


Epic. 


of our language of an heroic tale, written in blank verſe, divided into acts 


and ſcenes, and clothed with all the formalities of a regular drama. It was 
written by Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt ; with ſome aſſiſtance, as is 
faid, from Thomas Norton, the 6 of Hopkins and Sternhold in the 
tranſlation of David's Pſalms +. 
The following lines, in which Prince Fe errex imprecates curſes on hun- 
ſelf, if he ever meant ill to his brother Porrex, are not without animation: 
The wrekefull Gods pour on my curſed hede 
Eternal plagues, and never-dying woes! 
The helliſh prince adjuſt my dampned ghoſte 
To Tantal's thirſte, or proud Ixion's wheele ; 
Or cruel gripe to gnaw my growing harte, 
- To durynge tormentes and unquenched flames; 
If ever I conceiv'd fo foule a thought | 
To wiſhe his ende of life, or yet of reigne.” 
That the epic branch of poetry had reached to an amazing height in the 
reign of Elizabeth there needs no other evidence than what a peruſal of 


The Faerie Queen, or indeed only of The Cave of Deſpair, painted 
in the * canto, will ors. 


— emn—_—_ 


» Ser Appendix, 7 " its + Hiſt, of Poetry, vol, iii. ps 355. 
: The 
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The irregular ode, or ſonnet, was exceedingly wild, and ſomewhat un- Cent. XVI. 
harmonious, at the commencement of the period we treat of. During the an 
latter part of the century that ſpecies of compoſition was much attended 
to, and improved more perhaps than any other. 

A new kind of poem, the ballad, had now ſucceeded to the minſtrel's Ballad. 
ſong, and was become common and very popular [36]. Ballad-ſinging 
was indeed ſo much in vogue, and the employment ſo lucrative, that two 
celebrated treble-ſingers, named“ Out- roaring Dick, and Wat Wim- 
bars, are ſaid to have gained twenty ſhillings a day by chanting ballads at 
Braintree fair in Eſſex. 

The firſt drinking ſong that appeared in the Engliſh tongue is connected 
with Gammar Gurton's Needle,“ and was publiſhed in 1551. 

A ſingular attempt was made, early in Elizabeth's reign, by the accom- Latin mea- 
pliſhed Sir Philip Sidney, to introduce the uſe of Hexameters and Penta- — 9 
meters in Engliſh poetry. It had little proſpect of applauſe, when, out of 
twenty lines, the two following only could be reckoned tolerably harmonious. 

Fortune, Nature, Love, long have contended about . 
Which ſhould moſt miſeries caſt on a worm, as I am.” 
The experiment ſucceeded ſtill worſe, when pointed at an imitation of 
the Sapphie: 
© If mine eyes can ſpeak, to do hearty errand, 
Or mine eye's language, ſhe do hap to judge of, 
So that eye's meſſage be by her received; 
Hope, we do live yet 11 | 

Some account of the poets of the age, and of their works, will natu- Lives of 
rally follow what has been ſaid of their art, It ſhall be as concife as poſ- bali 
ſible, but the ſubject is copious. 


| NOTES. 

[36] Ballads, as has been the caſe in modern times, were ſometimes made the vehicle 
of ſatire. We find that Thomas Deloney was committed to the Counter, in 1596, for ri- 
diculing the queen, and the book of orders concerning the dearth of corn, in a ballad. 
Deloney was a collector of inferior antiquities. Among other books he had publiſhed the 
« Hiſtory of Jack of Newbury,” collected from traditions of the time, and containing 
ſeveral curious ballads and reliques of old cuſtoms. Little more is known of this writer, 
except that he had ſatirized Kempe the comedian in what he calls Abhominable Ballets.“ 

* Hiſt, of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 292, note c. + Arcadia, vol, i. p. 140, 141. 
; Edward 
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Cent. XVI. Edward VI. was too much engaged in the ſtudy of languages, and his 
3 jfter, Mary I. too devout, for the due attendance on a ftudy peculiarly 
adapted to minds unfettered and clear of any impetuous purſuit. 

Elizabeth. Elizabeth, born to exceed her father [37] in every accompliſhment, as 
well as in every exertion of royalty, was, as we have ſeen, far * an 
indifferent poet. 
Lord Buck - One of her moſt diſtinguiſhed miniſters, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 


— hurſt, had the ſuffrage of his age's beſt critics in favor of his © Gorboduc.” 
But, as he lived to the reign of James I. it is there that he will properly 
be noticed, 

Sir Philip Another favorite of Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sidney, muſt undoubtedly be 

Sidney. ranked among the poets of her age. 


This amiable young man (for he was hardly thirty when he was ſlain) 
had been equally the delight of Elizabeth's court and army, as his perſon 


and endowments were only equalled by his valor and humanity. After his 
thigh-bone had been broken by a muſquet-ſhot, in the agony of his wound 
he called for water. Some was brought to him, but, as he was lifting it to 
his lips, the ghaſtly looks of a dying ſoldier ſtruck his eye. Take this,” 
ſaid he, holding the water to him, thy neceſſity is yet greater than mine,” 


— 


NOrEs. 


[37] The throne of England has frequently added to the Lift of bards. Wi hoes verks 
by Richard Cœur de Lion, by Edward II. Edward III. and by Henry VI.; which laſt, as 
they are very curious, and little known, will be inſerted here, although undoubtedly quite 

4 out of their place. They ſeem to have been compoſed during the depth of M. calamiries, 
= AY | © Kingdomies are but cares, 
ON State ys devoid of ſtaie; 
\ Ryches are redie ſnares, 
And haſtene to decaie. 
Pleſure ys a pryvie pyke | 
| Whych vyce does ſtyll provoke ; 
Pompe unprompt, and fame a flayme, 
Pow'r a ſmouldryng ſmoke. | 
Who meeneth to remoofe the rocke 
Orte of the ſlymie mudde, 
Shall myre himſelfe, and hardlie ſcape | 
I The ſwellynge of the floodde.” [Nuo Ax TIE. 


He 
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He died with the reſignation of a faint; and, fo general was the grief for Cent. XVI. 
his loſs, that it was looked upon as a ſin' to appear in gay clothes at court WY 
for ſeveral months after. Elizabeth lamented his death, and James of 
Scotland wrote his epitaph. - As a writer Sidney appears rather a man of 
great literature than of bright genius. His Arcadia *, ſo highly admired 
in its age, is now little eſteemed. What follows is by no means his worſt 
poetry. He ſpeaks of a capricious miſtreſs, who, like Buchanan's Nzera, 
pretends an attachment, that he may not quit her in deſpair; 
© No!—She hates me—Well away! 
Feigning love, ſomewhat to pleaſe me. 
For ſhe knows, if ſhe diſplay 
All her hate, death ſoon would ſeize me, 
And of hideous torments eaſe me f.“ 

John Heywood was a ſprightly bard, bred at Oxford. His wit intro - John Hey- 
duced him to Sir Thomas More, and could even enliven the hours of that O 
gloomy bigot Queen Mary. After her death, buffoon as he ſeems to have 
been, Heywood choſe to quit his country rather than live among triumphant 
heretics. He repaired to Mechlin, where he died in 1565. 

In one of his poems Heywood interwove all the proverbs uſed in England 
into a comic but ſilly tale, The following is a ſpecimen. *— were 
cenſuring an old woman for going to be married: 

© One faid, © A well- favored old woman ſhe is; 

« The divell ſhe is,” faid another; and to this 

In came another, with his five egges, and ſaid, 

« Fifty yeares paſt I knewe her a trimm mayde. 

« Whate'er ſhe were then,” cries one, “ ſhe is nowe 

« To bee a bride, as meete as a ſome 

« To beare a fide-ſaddle. In this marriage 

« Shee is comely as 4 cowe in à cage, 

« Ge upp with a gal'd backe Gill ! Come up to ſupper; 

« What! My oulde mare, woulde have a new crupper ?” &c. &c. 4 

This prolific poet wrote 600 epigrams, beſides numberleſs 5 and 
ſeveral longer pieces, almoſt all now in oblivion. 


* Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, vol. ii. p. 164. 
+ Aſtrophel and Stella, p. 114. t Heywood's Proverbes, 2d part, chap. i. 
| | | | In 
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In 1 566 died Richard Edwards, an amiable and ingenious bard, born in 


N Somerſetſhire , and bred at Corpus Chriſti College, Oxon. He was one 


wards. 


George 
Gaſcoigne. 


of our earlieſt dramatic writers, was celebrated for his knowledge of muſic 


(which he ſtudied under Dr. Etheredge), and had a ee to regulate the 


children of the royal chapel as comedians f. 

Juſt before his death he was honored with the queen's preſence i in Chriſt 
Church Hall at Oxford, to view his favorite tragedy, © Palamon and Ar- 
cite.” This was much applauded, but Elizabeth delighted moſt in the 
imitation of a pack of hounds in full cry. The young ſcholars were taken 
in, and cried out, There! There! He's caught! he's caught!” and the 
queen exclaimed, © Oh, excellent ! Theſe boys, in very troth, are ready 
to leap out of the windows that they may follow the hounds 1˙ 

* his death- bed he compoſed a pathetic poem, entitled, © Edwards's 

oul's Knell.“ He publiſhed a collection of his own poems under the 
— title of © A Paradiſe of Daintie Devices.” One of them begins thus: 
In youthful yeares, when firſt my young deſires began 
To pricke me forth to ſerve at court, a ſlender, tall young man, 

My father's bleſſing then I aſked on my knee, 

Who, bleſſing me with trembling hand, theſe words gan ſay to mee, 

* My ſonne, God guide thy way, and ſhielde thee from miſchaunce ! 

And make thy juſte deſertes at court thy poore eſtate advaunce !” &c. 

In 1578 died George Gaſcoigne, a gentleman well ſkilled in poetry, 
He had been bred to the law at Gray's Inn; had behaved well in the Low 
Country wars ; and, both in his winter quarters and after his return to 


England, had followed the Muſes. He publiſhed his poems as © Flowers,” 


Herbs, Weeds, &c. An account of his Well-employed Life and 
Godly End' was publiſhed by a Mr. George Whetſtone. | Gaſcoigne ſtyles 


what follows © The Dole of Deſpair.” It is written to a falſe miſtreſs d: 


© I muſt allege, and thou canſt tell, 
How faithfully I vowed to ſerve, 
And how thou ſeemdſt to like me well, 
And how thou ſaidſt, I did deſerve 
To be thy lord, thy knight, thy king, 
And how much more I liſt not ſing. 


©* Hiſt, of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 283, 284, + Chetwood. Ir 
1 Ath, Oxon. ad Art, Edwards, $ Muſes Library, p. 168, c. 
And 
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And canſt thou now, thou cruel one, | Cent. XVI. 
Condemn deſert to deep deſpair ? ya 

Is all thy promiſe paſt and gone ? ; 
Is faith fo fled into the air? 


If this be ſo, what reſts for me 
But in my ſong to ſay of thee : 


If Creſſid's name were not ſo known, 
And written wide on ev'ry wall, 
If bruit of pride were not ſo blown 
Upon Angelica withall ; 
For high diſdain you might be ſhee, 
Or Creſſid for inconſtancy ?” 


George Ferrars died in 1579, a man of family, a lawyer, a hiſtorian, George 
and a bard. He had ſome ſhare in the © Mirrour of Magiſtrates,” which Ferrat. 
was a joint compoſition of the beſt poets of the time. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance of his life was his being arreſted. for debt when 
ſcrving in parliament for Plymouth in 33 Henry VIII. From this inci- 
dent, and the ſucceeding reſentment of the houſe, ſprung that freedom from 
arreſts which repreſentatives have ever ſince enjoyed. Ferrars was em- 
ployed as a man of wit to amuſe Edward VI. at a time when the accuſation 
and conſequent death of his uncle Somerſet gave him great concern. - He 
was alſo © Lord of Miſrule* at Greenwich, to divert the ſame prince. From 
his © Complaynte of the Dutcheſs of Gloſter, exiled to the Iſle of Man,“ 
the following lines are taken, as a ſpecimen of his talent for deſcription : 

© There felt I firſt poor priſoners hungry fare : 5 | 
Much want, things ſcant, and ſtone walls hard and bare.” 


The chaunge was ſtraunge from ſilk and clothe of golde, 
| To rugged fryze my carcaſs for to clothe, 

From prynces' fare, and daynties hot and colde, 
To rotten fiſhe, and meate that one wolde lothe ; 
Diet and dreſſinge moche alike were bothe ; 

Beddinge and lodginge all alike were fyne ; 

Such downe it was as ſerved well for ſwyne.” 

Vol. II, | 3M In 
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Cent. XVI. In 1592 periſhed Chriſtopher Marloe, an elegant poet, but a very bad 
— erer man, if we may believe Anthony à Wood, who charges him with profli- 
Marloe. gacy, blaſphemy, and atheiſm, 
Some idea of his fanciful Muſe may be formed from what follows: 
| © A ſtream of pureneſs rare, | 
Brighter than ſunſhine, for it did acquaint. 
The dulleſt fight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-payed channel lay. 


Upon its brim the eglantine and roſe, | 
The tam'riſk, olive (and the almond-tree, 
A kind companion, in one union grows), 
Folding their twind'ring arms, as oft we ſee. 
Turtle - taught lovers either other cloſe, 
Lending to ſtillneſs, feeling ſympathy. 


And as a coſtly vallance o'er a bed, 
SY Ws did their garland tops the brook o'erſpread 
With leaves which differ'd both in ſhape and ſhew, 
Tho? all were green, yet diff rence ſuch in green, 
Like to the chequer'd bent of Iris's bow, &c. &c. | 


Marloe wrote the beautiful and well-known ſong, © Come live with 
Bro and be my love,” and the anſwer to it. 
He fell in a quarrel about a common proſtitute, in a filthy. brothel. 
3 . His antagoniſt was, as Antony a Wood quaintly expreſſes it, A bawdy 
3 ſerving- man; one rather fitter to be a pimp than an ingenious amoretto *, 
: as Marlowe conceived himſelf to be.” The warm religioniſts repre ſented 
the death of Marlowe as an immediate judgment of heaven. 
Edmons The year 1596 or 1598 deprived England of the great Edmond 
Spenſer. Spenſer. He was born in London, and educated at Pembroke College, 
| | Cambridge. He quitted the univerſity on a diſappointment i in ſtanding 
= por a fellowſhip. Soon after this his poetical vein began to expand itſelf in 
3 | complaint of his Roſalind's cruelty. His animated Lines on Deſpair 
| | gained him the patronage of Sir Philip Sidney; and he acquired the praiſe 


n Ath. Oxon. vol. 5 Pe 338. 2 + Moſes Library, P · 253 
and 
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and favor of his queen by his picture of the ghaſtly viſit paid by Dueſſa, Cent. XVI, 
a potent ſorcereſs, to : Night.” For this ſtanza Elizabeth is ſaid to have WV 
ordered him one hundred pounds: What! ſaid the economical Burleigh, 
all this for a ſong? Give him then what is reaſon,” ſaid the queen, who 
had already repented of her. generoſity. Spenſer, to whom. this colloquy 
had been told, waited for ſome time with patience, but at length py 
this petition: . 
I was promis'd on a time—to have reafon for my rhyme ; 
From that time unto this ſeaſon—T've received nor rhyme nor reafon.” 
The queen peruſed the farcaſtic complaint, frowned on Burleigh, and 
ordered the tool. to be paid. Soon after fortune ſmiled on our bard. 
He wedded a rich wife, was made fecretary in Ireland, and had a large 
grant of lands. During his refidence there he finiſhed his admired Fairy 
Queen. Deſmond's revolt utterly rooted up his happineſs. His plan- 
tations were deſtroyed, his houſe and one of his children in it burnt, and 
himſelf forced to fly to England, Even thither misfortune accompanied 
him. Sidney was dead, and Spenſer had no other patron, and is believed 
to have languiſhed and died in actual penury [38]. The ſubſequent 
affecting lines, in Mother Hubbard's Tale, are ſuppoſed to have given 
diſguſt to Lord Burleigh: 
Full little doſt thou know that haſt not try'd 
What hell it is, in. ſuing long to bide. 
To ſpeed to- day; to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope; to pine with care and ſorrow; 
To have thy prince s grace, yet want her pee s; 
To gain thy aſking, yet wait many years; 


— 


NOTES. 


[38] Camden's account of Spenſer has been here, perhaps, too implicitly followed. 
Mr. Malone, in his intereſting remarks on Shakeſpeare, edit. 1790, gives good reaſons for 
doubting both the diſtreſs of the poet and th date of his deceaſe. What then will be the 
explication of | 

The thrice three Muſes, mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary," 
in a the © 32 Nights Dream ?* 


3M2 | 8 To 
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I To fret thy ſoul with croſſes and with care; 
Io eat thy heart thro? comfortleſs deſpair ; 
' + ©: To fawn; to croucis, to wait, to ride, to run; 
To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
Jaſper Heywood, D. D. the ſon of the epigrammatiſt John“, before 
ſpoken of, died at Naples in 1597-8. He had been bred at Merton College, 
Oxon, whence his profligate conduct had driven him, He then became a 


Jeſuit [39], and was fent on a miſſion to England; where, with many of his 


brethren; in 585, he was thrown into priſon, whence he eſcaped with life by 


the unexpected favor of Elizabeth. He was learned, and tranſlated three plays 


into Engliſh with ſenſe and ſpirit, but in a moſt uncouth kind of metre, as 
will appear by the following ſpecimen, taken from his introduction: 
Oh, thou Megzra!” then J ſaid, “ if might of thine it be 
"06 Wherewith thou Tantal drou'ſt from hell that thus diſturbeth mee, 
This faid, 1 felte the furye's force enflame me more and more; 
6 And ten times more now chafte I was than ever was before. 
My hair ſtode up, I waxed wode, my ſynewes all did ſhake ; 
And, as the fury had me vext, my teeth began to quake, 
And thus enflamed, &c. &c, 
There died in 1600 Thomas Naſh, a native # of Leoſtoff in Suffolk, 
and bred at St. John's College, Cambridge. He wrote three or four 
plays, but his chief performance was © Piers Pennileſs, a ſharp fatire on 


the world for its unkind treatment of this irritable bard. His feelings, 


indeed, ſeem to have been painfully acute, as may be judged from the ſub- 
ſequent extract, which rivals Spenſer's picture of deſpair. | 
© Why is't damnation to deſpair and die, 
When liſe is my true happineſs's diſeaſe ? 
My ſoul, my ſoul !- thy ſafety makes me fly 
- The faulty means that might my pains appeaſe. 
Divises and dying men may zalk of hell, 
But in my heart her ſeveral torments dwell. 


„ 


ETD 


-NOTES. 
[39] The turn of complimane 3 in the age was certainly ſingular. Jaſper Horwonks i in 


his preface to a viſion of Seneca, meaning to pay reſpe& to a promiſing youth lately de- 


ceaſed, the ſon of Sir John Maſon, ſays, He lives with Jove, another Ganimede.” 
Hist. of Poetry, vol. iii. p. 388, c. + Muſes' Library, p. 181. 
| Forgive 
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Forgive me, God! altho' I curſe my birth, Cent, XVI. 
And ban the air in which I breathe, a wretch; 9 
Since miſery has daunted all my mirth, 
And I am quite undone by promiſe · breach, 
Oh, friends ! u0 friends who then ungently frown 
When changing fortune caſts us headlong down.” 
- There are other poets who deſerve notice. Grimoald, Kendal, Goulding, 
Drant, Churchyard, and many more; but, conſcious of having already 
exceeded his due limits, the author quits the ſubje&. 

In reciting the / progreſs of arts in Great-Britain, the excellence of the Wales. 
Welch in poetry ought by no means to be omitted. In that ſmall country poetry con- 
verſe ſeems to have been interwoven with both the civil and military ſyſtem. with 
The bards had poſſeſſed a rank not allowed to their romantic race in any —— + ph 
other country, if we except Scandinavia and Iceland. They had counſelled Welch. 
the princes, led the armies to battle, held the firſt places at court, and re- 
primanded the judges [40], if their conduct gave them diſpleaſure. So 
high (although fo pernicious) a compliment had never been paid to any ſet 
of men as Edward I. had beſtowed on the poets of Wales, when, by cut- | 
ting them off, he believed that he had extinguiſhed the whole fire. of 
patriot-bravery which had long defended the Welch frontier againſt every 
effort of ſucceſſive Saxon and Norman efforts. The ſongs and muſic of 
their bards, indeed, ſeem to have rendered the Cambro-Britons, if not in- 
vincible, yet inſenſible of the evils of war; and it is probable that the 
aſtoniſhing exertions of Owen'Glendwr were well ſeconded by the vengeful 
deſcendents of Edward's martyrs. * 

At the period now treated of, the ſpirit of Welch poetry was on the Declines. 
| wane. There was no need of the bard in war, nor even in private feuds, 


NOTES. 


[40] It was in the century before Elizabeth that Davydd ap Edmwnt, a celebrated bard, 
gained additional honor, by compoſing an elegy on Sion Eos, or John the Nightingale,” 
a brother poet, who had been executed for ſlaying a man. In this the irritated Briton 
ſeverely aſſails the judges in Wales and at Weſtminſter, wiſhes all the jurymen hanged, and 
bitterly laments that his friend was not tried by the good laws of Hoel Dha; referring to 
a 1 ſum which was offered to ſave the life of che ill-fated Sion. | 

* [Jox 25's D1643KTATION. 
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Cent. XVI. which after great difficulty were now nearly ſuppreſſed. The Engliſh tongue 
2 inſenſibly crept over the borders, and the poet now found it his intereſt to 


Scotland. 
Star of poe- aw from Scotland; The fame fertility of fancy, the fame variation of 


repair to the capital, and there exert his talents. | 
Poetry was not one of thoſe arts which the clamor of battle frighted 


imagery, which adorned its Northern votaries in an earlier ſeaſon, ſtill at- 
tended on it. The lyre of the Muſe was heard in the palace and in the 


James V. the father of Mary, was unqueſtionably a poet, although there is 


ſome doubt * whether any of the pieces attributed to him are clearly proved 


Sir David 


L. ndeſay. 


to be his own f. Mary of Scots was not probably enough verſed in the 
language of her native iſland to make uſe of it in poetry; but ſhe wrote 
verſes with harmony and ſenſibility in the French tongue. James VI. her 
fon, was a conſiderable verſifier, and not on the loweſt form of his claſs. - 
Sir David Lindefay, a courtier, much employed in the houſehold of 
James V. and afterwards appointed Lion King at Arms, has been already 
celebrated as having exerted his great powers [41] of ſatire in favor of the 


reformation, and in ridicule of the abſurd ſuperſtitions of his country. 


In his *Dreme,' after ſeverely ſcourging the manners of the age, and 
particularly of the _—_ RW he thus Paint 2 ae _ purified 
from vice and wings of 


re Bs e 

With her ballance of equit ie. 
Dame Prudence has thee by the heid, | 
And Temperance does thy brydill leid. 
I ſee dame Force make afliſtadnce, 

; ... Beirand thy targe of aſluratince. 

And luſtie ladie Chaſtitie 
Has baniſh'd Senſualitie. 


—̃ä — 
NorEs. 


n chat . of the Ring in each of the 
four lines did not prevent the hiſtorian from inſerting. here the celebrated ſarcaſtical counſel 


of Sir David to his king, on his attachment to the Ladies Sandilands, Weir, and Oliphant. 


IDs OF ABERLADIE, APUD SC, ANT1Q, TRANSACTIONS, Vor. I. 
e Antient Scottiſh Poems, vol. i. Eſſay, p. ci, Note “. + Ibid. p. cxix. 


7 | Dame 
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Dame Riches takes on thee ſike cure, Cent. XVI, 
I pray God that ſhe long indure; dar 
That Povertè dar nocht be ſene 


Into thie hows, for baith her ene; 
But fra thy grace, fled mony mylis 
Amangs the hunteris in the ylis.“ 
Dr. Mackenzie gives the credit of introducing dramatic poetry into Scot- Introduces 
land to Sir David Lindeſay. Biſhop Douglas, indeed, is faid to have writ- _— 
ten © Comædiæ Sacre' long before, but, if he did, they were never acted “. Scotland. 
As an apt ſucceflor to Lindeſay, we are now to ſpeak of Sir Richard Sir Richard 
Maitland, a worthy and ingenious knight , born in 1496; who, amidſt — 
the troubles of the Scottiſh court, in which he held a conſpicuous poſt, 
amuſed himſelf with the ſtudy of poetry, and endeavored, with well. 
intended, and not inharmonious lays, to inſpire his countrymen with a love 
of juſtice and independence on foreign nations. : 
This patriotic bard deteſted the Engliſh, who certainly were in his days 
no friends to Scotland. He wrote an ode to congratulate France on the 
capture of Calais, He therein heartily prays to God that the Scots may 
take Berwic, our marchis for to mend. And then, with a commendable 
| philanthropy, he wiſhes that 
© The weiris (wars) had an end, 
And we to leif in peas and unitie. 
Soon after he appears to have diſcovered how very little good either of 
the contending nations meant to Scotland, It was then that he compoſed 
the intereſting ballad which follows. 
I. 
© In this new zeir, I fie bot weir , 
Na cauſe their is to ſing. 
I cannot ſing for the vexation 
Of Frenchmen, and the congregation, 
That has maid trowbill in the nation, 
And mony bair biging $. 
In this new zeir, &c. &c. 


— 


Eſſay on Ancient Sc. Poems, Eflay, p- evi. + Ibid. p. exiv. 
t 1 ſve only war. $ Many a roofleſs building. 
I have 


"RR 


- Alexander 
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I have no will to ſing or danſe, 
For fear of England and of France; 
God ſend them ſorrow and miſchance 
In cauſe of their cumming. 
In this new zeir, &c. &c 
We are fo rewlit, rich and puire, 
| That we wot not quhair to be . 
The bourdour +, as the borrow muir, - | 
| Quhair ſome perchance wil hing. 
In chis new zeir, eo: &ce*. 
23 | Aud zit I think i it beſt that we 
Pluck up our hairt and mirrie be; 
For thoch we wod lay doune and dee, 
It will us help na thing, 
In this new zeir I ſee but weir, 
| No cauſe their is to ſing.” | 
We find the names of ſeven other Scottiſh bards mentioned i the poems 
of Sir David Lindeſay as his contemporaries, viz. Culroſe, Kyd, Stewart, 
Stewart of Lorn, Galbreith, Kinloch, and Ballentine. Little is now known 
of any among this liſt, and their works have periſhed with them. Alex- 
ander Scot , who flouriſhed about 1550, is ſtyled the Anacreon of the 
Old Scottiſh Poetry, and the head of the minor poets. Of his pieces 
only ſeven appear to have been publiſhed, though ſeveral more are known 


to remain in MS. collections. 


8 
Muſic. 


An attachment to muſic ſeems to have been ines in the Tudor 
family ; Henry VIII. was a compoſer as well as a performer. Edward VI. 
was ſpoken of by Cardan as "underſtanding muſic ; beſides which, his own 


Edward VI. journal recites that he played on the lute to Monſieur St. Andre the French 


ambaſſador. The number of his band, and the appointment for its ſup- 
port, were equal to thoſe of any ma bl predeceſſors. 


* On ide depend. , I ue borderer. 
| s r ; Eſſay, p. exii. ., 
| That 
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That the gloomy bigot Mary underſtood muſic we may fairly infer from Cent. XVI. 
Mary I 


a letter written to her by her mother Catharine, ſoon after her ſeparation 

from Henry; in which, after exhorting her to ſuffer cheerfully, to' truſt 

in God, and keep her heart clene, ſhe bids her- ut for your 
recreation, uſe your virginals [42] and lute, if you have any.” 


Elizabeth was a very conſiderable performer on the lute and on hn Elizabeth, 


virginals; ſhe is alſo ſuppoſed to have played on the violin [43] and on 
the poliphant, an inſtrument; ſays a writer on muſic, © not much unlike 


a lute, but ſtrung with wire.“ She loved too to hear loud muſic, and uſed Delights in 


loud 


to liſten, during her meals, to © twelve trumpets and two kettle drums, 
which, together with * fifes, cornets, and fide-drums, made the hall ring 
for half an hour together.” 

Sir James Melvill records a curious anecdote of this princeſs's ſkill and 
coquetry. He had told her that his miſtreſs, Queen Mary, © ſometimes 
recreated herſelf in playing on the hate and the virginals, and that ſhe 
played reaſonably well for a queen.” That afternoon the Lord Hunſdon 
introduced him to a private gallery that he might hear Elizabeth play on 
the virginals, although he faid that he durſt not avow it. 


After 1 had hearkened a while,” ſays Melvill, I put by the tapeſtry Her excel- 
that hung before the door of the chamber and ſtood a prettie ſpace, hear- le 


ing her play excellently well. But ſhe left off immediately as ſoon as ſhe 
turned her about and ſaw me. She appeared to be ſurprized to ſee me, 
and came forward, ſeeming to ſtrike me with her hand; alleging, ſhe uſed 
not to play before wen; but when ſhe was ſolitary, to ſhun melancholy f.“ 
If, ſays Dr. Burney, ſhe was ever able to perform any of the pieces pre- 
ſcrved in a MS. which goes under the name of Queen Elizabeth's Virgi- 


- 


NOTES. 


121 An „ ill-ſhaped clumly box, much inferior to a ſpinet in loudneſs and ſweetneſs; 
apparently the firſt known among the tribe of * inſtruments; but, in the 18th century, 
totally laid aſide. 

[43] An inſtrument like a violin, but with a neck fo thick, and ſo loaded with orna- 
ments, that no hand could graſp it, was bought at a ſale in London. It had the creſt of 
Elizabeth's favorite Leiceſter engraved upon it, and was dated 1578. There was a hole in 
the neck for the thumb to þaſs through, but the confinement of the hand prevented any 
poſſibility of ſhifting. 

* Hentzner's Itin, Strawb, Hil edit, p. 57. + Melvill's Memoirs, p. 105. 
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een. XV. nab Book; ſhe moſtchave been a very greatypliyeroniSome-gf.. them are ſo 


difficult; that it wd he hardly poſſible to find a maſter in Europe who 
would undertake to play one of them at the end of a month's practice. 
IR The conſtant encouragement given by ſo many ſucceſſive royal . 
not elegant. ſhould, one might imagine, have introduced to the art of muſic, invention, 
taſte, and elegance. On the contrary, nothing, at the period now treated 
of, ſeems to have been thought neceſſary for keyed inſtruments, but varia- 
tions on old tunes; in which all the harmony was crouded which the fingers 
en graſp, and all the rapid diviſions of the times which they could exe- 
cute. Even nominal Fancies“ were without fancy, and confined to the 
— of a ſew dry and unmeaning notes in figure or imitation. | 
The inſtrumental muſic of Elizabeth's reign ſeems to partake of the 
pedantry and foppery of the times; and eternal fugues upon unintereſting 
ſubjects were the means of eſtabliſhing the reputation of a compoſer. 
— dcer The royal example was followed by the majority of private families, and 
tic amuſe - a knowledge of muſic appears to have been, during the latter part of the 
ment. ſtxteenth century, an indiſpenſible accompliſhment in family life. Being 
X at a banquet,” ſays Morley in his Plaine and eaſie Introduction to Practical 
M Muſic,” «© ſupper being ended; and muſic books brought to table, the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, according to cuſtom, preſented me with a part, 
carneſtly intreating me to ſing; when, after many excuſes, I proteſted un- 
feignedly that I could not; every one began to wunden, yea, ſome whiſ- 
pered to others demanding how I was. brought up. 
When you come to an inn, ſays Fynes Moryſon, you ſhall * offered 
muſicke, which you may freely take or refuſe  _ 
Nor were the lower ranks without their parties of mute ſuited to 8 
»  inclnations. Small and popular muſicks, ſung by theſe catabanqui' 
upon benches and barrel heads; their audience boyes and country fellowes 
- that paſs by them in the ſtreets. Blind harpers, and ſuche taverne min- 
ſtrells, that gave a fit of mirth for a groate; their matter being for the moſt 
part ſtories of old times, as the tale of Sir T opaz, Bevis of Southampton, 
uy vo nee Adam Bell, Climm of the Sue . &c. 


©. #. Jrinerary, P. i, 5. 3, 1%ñ — + Pattenham's t ef Poech, p.69. 
| ; The. 
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The expence of a band was probably reaſonable enough. Edward Baſ- Cent. XVI. 
ano, a performer of eminence, had little more than thirty pounds“ a year, XX 
and a falary of forty pounds was thought adequate to the merits of the paid. 
great Dr. Bull. 

Among the muſicians who fouriſhed under the latter Tudors, the fol- 
lowing deſerve moſt notice: | 

Dr. Chriſtopher Tye has already been e as a poet. In that Pr. Tye, 
line he ranges with Sternhold and Hopkins ; but as a muſician he is ſpoken 
of by Dr. Burney with reſpect. 

Thomas Tallis was a venerable, aged organiſt; and one of the greateſt Thomas 
muſicians, not only of this country [44] but of Europe. The moſt. ex- Talis. 
traordinary of all his labors was a ſong of forty parts, which till exiſts. 

This the Engliſh. hiſtorian of muſic, ſtyles © a ſtupendous, though perhaps 
Gothic, ſpecimen of human labor and intelle&,” Tallis died in 1585, 
and was interred in the Old Church at Greenwich; which having been 
demoliſhed i in 1720 to be rebuilt, the memorials of all its dead were con- 
founded in irs ruins. Se had, however, preſerved his epitaph, one 
ſtanza of which runs thus: 

He ferv'd long time in chappel with great prayſe, 

Fower ſovereigns reignes, a thinge not often ſeen; 
I mean King Henry and King Edward's dates, | 
| Queene- Marie,, an Elizabeth our queene.“ 

On another occaſion Dr. Burney humorouſly remarks, that the martyr.- 
dom of Teſtwood, and the peril of Marbeck, two muſicians, lictle affected 
the fraternity; for that, however the creeds of the monarchs differed, their 
muſicians had conſtantly tuned their conſciences to the court pitch, i. e. 
in perfect uniſon with their ſovereign, the head of the church. 

The names of Bird, Porter, and Bull, will be attended to with more 
propriety in the next reign. 


— 
NOTES. 


[44] When the celebrated Geminiani beard a favorite anthem e by Tillis 
which begins thus, I call and crys” be exclaimed; · "The man o who made this muſt have 


been inſpired !? 
* Rym. Fad. vol. XV, p- 756. 
3Nz2 Thomas 
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Cent. XVI. Thomas Morley, one of the gentlemen of the queen's chapel, had more 

. merit, as the author of a Treatiſe on Muſic mentioned before, than as a 

Morley. performer or a compoſer, although eminent in both theſe branches of ſcience. 
On his work, the intelligent Hiſtorian of Muſic obſerves, that © although 
redundant in ſome particulars, and deficient in others, it is ftill curious, and 
juſtly allowed to have been — well . to ma wants of the Fug 
in which it was written“ .. 

The burial ſervice ſet by Morley; which is oppoſed to be the firſt that 
was compoſed after the reformation, ſtill continues to be uſed in Weſt= 

minſter Abbey on great and folemn occaſions. This ingeriious and ſtudious 
-" muſician is fappoſed to have God yy at the acceſſion of James I. to the 
Engliſh crown. 

Such was the ſtate of muſic ONE Elizabeth ; nor does it ſeem to have 
been contemptible in depth of compoſition and alacrity of execution, when 
compared with that of either of the ſucceeding centuries. "Taſte in the 
compoſer and performer, and excellence of inſtruments, en to have 

been the only deficiencies of the fixteenth age. 

Welch Wales claimed a ſtyle of muſic peculiar to itſelf; and has the ſingular 

advantage of ſtill poſſeſſing ſeveral original melodies of high antiquity. 

Some of theſe ſtill convey to the ear, ideas of the manners and conviviality, 

cultivated by the antient protectors of thoſe who played on the harp. 

. Meetings of the bards, which had maintained the intereſts both of poetry 
and muſic, had been regularly ſupported until the reign of Elizabeth; at that 
period they began to droop; and, after a ſolemn ſynod or Eiſtedvodd, held 
from 1568 to 1570, under [45] the auſpices of William Herbert, Earl of 

Pembroke, it was more than an hundred n before en — 
of the ſame kind was convoked. © 

The harp was the national inſtrument of the Welſh, but it was an tile 

ment much inferior to that which, at the cloſe of the eighteenth cen- 


D 
NOTES. 


1451 bn vere appointed to examine, at this, mecting, each bard ; to grant 
proper degrees and exclufive privileges to thoſe whoſe kill merited encouragement ; and 
to oblige the undeſerving to betake themſelves to ſome occupation in life, on pain of being 


accounted and treated as vagabonds. [Eyany' Waren Pozrxr. PENNANr's Tous. 
Dr. Burney” s Hiſt, of Muſic, vol. iii. p. 99, 105. 


% 4 tury, 
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tury, is honored by the touch of the faireſt hands in Europe. It had, in Cent. XVI. 
the days of Elizabeth *, only one row of ſtrings, conſiſting of thirty- three: 


it meaſured about four feet nine inches, and was made of Sycamore wood. 


It was neceſſary to tune it afreſh when the key was changed; but, when 


any accidental ſharp or flat was needed in the middle of an air, the per- 
former contrived to form the half-note by ſtopping the top of the ſtring 


with his thumb. The body was highly poliſhed ; the ſtrings were made 
of fine and gloſſy hair; and the bards ſpeak with affection of their favorite 


inſtrument, as of a beloved miſtreſs. Syon Phylip, a poet of the ſixteenth 


century, thus deſcribes his harp :-. 
Imitated from Mr. Jones's proſe 0 of the Welch. 
Fair is my harp, high-poliſh'd to the ſight, 
Form'd like a heart, and ſtation'd near my breaſt ; 
Gorgeous in figure, yet of burthen light ; ; 
How ſweet the ſounds by each fair ſtring exprelt ! 
To form this charm divine four things unite : 
Thin wood, ſkin ſupple, hair ſo gloſſy bright, 
And bone applied with art to keep the fabric tight. J. P. A. 


On the other hand, the buffoon-phyſician, Andrew Borde, makes a 


Welchman ſay: | 
© If T have my harpe I care for no more ; 


It is my treaſure, I keep it in ſtore; 

For my harpe it is made of a good mare's ſkyane ; 
The ſtrynges bee of horſe haire, it maketh a good dynne : 
My ſonge, and my voice, and my harpe, doth agree, 
Much lyke the buzzynge of an humble bee; 


Yet in my country doe I make paſtyme, 
Jn tellynge of prophecies, whyche bee not in rhyme,” &c. 


[InTRODUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Beſides the harp the Welch poſſeſſed the © Crwth, a kind of violin with 
ſix ſtrings, which were played on by a bow; the © Pibhorn' or hornpipe, 


a reed pipe tipped with horn at each end; the © Pibau* or bagpipe ; the 
Tabrwdd, the tabret or drum; and the © Corn Buelin, or bugle-horn. 


— — 
— 


| 'S Diſſertation on Welch Muſical Inſtruments by Mr. Jones, p. 103. 
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Cent. XVI. Theſe were ſeldom heard, as the rational preference obtained by the 
e harp filenced inferior inſtruments. - 


Scotland. The reformation, which raged in Scotland like a torrent, ſwept away the 


The refor- cathedral mufic of the North along with the other gorgeous trappings of 
pen wha the Roman Catholic faith. Some of the lighter airs were preſcrved. only 
as food for ridicule, and were n Wee by being 1 9 15 to 
ludicrous words. 
When the new faith was eſtabliſhed, the old church tunes were again 
brought forward, and were ſung in divine worſhip. A tranſlation of David's 
Pſalms was ſoon formed to ſuit them; and the book of pſalmody patro- 
nized by John Knox, called © The Common, Tung is ſul ſung in the 
Northern churches. | 
Not contented with this, the iliudging n (all ers reli- 
gious and civil, produce ſome fanatics) of the times ſought to enlarge the 
circle of pſalmody, by fantaſtically and profanely attempting to ſanctify 
licentious ballads, and by Fl —_— holy. anden with unmodified 
: obſcenity [46]. | 
Prophane A collection of theſe, entitled, A G Book of Godly and 
I Spiritual Songs, collectit out of ſundry parts of the Scripture, with ſun- 
drie of other ballats changed out of prophaine ſanges for the avoiding of 
20:1 finne and harlotrie, is now in being, but extremely ſcarce ; and, were it 
utterly obliterated, we may preſume, from the ſpecimen of it given in 
Mr: Tytler's Diſſertation, neither religion nor decency would ſuffer any 
loſs. Mufic indeed, diſguſted at the prepoſterous treatment it had received, 
ſeems for a ſpace to have deſerted its once highly-favored Scotland; for a 
ſtatute, paſſed in 1579, directing the re-eſtabliſhment of muſical ſchools, 
laments that * the art of muſic and ſinging is lyke to falle into grate-decaye * 


- 


. impoſſible to quit the ſubject of Scortiſh muſic without joining with 
| Sconiſh the very ingenious writer juſt mentioned, in avowing that the national muſic 


Haas of Scotland exhibits ſtrong expreſſions of the paſſions, particularly of thoſe 
NOTES. ; 


[465] The well known tunes of John, come kiſs me now,” Kind Robin lo'es me, 
and © John Anderſon my Jo, are ſaid to be of this number. [TyTizn's DiazzrTATION. 
__ ® 'Tytler's Diſſertation on Scot's Mute, in Antiquarian Tranſactions, vol. i i. p. 491. 
+ Ibid. p. 492. 1 Stat. 98 Parl. xx, Jac, VI. 
. e which 
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which had a melancholy turn. Indeed it highly deſerves what was ſaid of Cent. XVI. 
it by Taſſoni (the elegant writer of © La Secchia Rapita, ), © that it was hs. ane 
plaintive and pathetic, and different from all other muſic.” But this com- 
mendation entirely refers to ſecular compoſitions. It was the ſhepherd 
ſoothing his ſolitude by harmony, and celebrating the charms and the con- 
ſtancy of his miſtreſs, or lamenting her crvelty [47], not the monk raiſing 
his oriſons to heaven, which ſtamped the character. The church muſic 


was probably like that of England, grand and ſonorous, but generally de- 
ficient in taſte, | | 


— = 


NOTES. 
[47] It may amuſe the reader to know that the nicely diſcriminating genius of Mr. 


Tytler has attempted to range the ancient Scottiſh ballads according to the dates of their : 


compoſition. And the following are thoſe which he conjectures were compoſed during the 
reigns of James IV. James V. and during the reign and life of Mary: © Buſk ye, buſk ye 
my bonny Bride ;* © Hero and Leander ;* © Willie's rair and Willie's fair; © Cromlet's Lilt;“ 
© The Flowers of the Foreſt;* © Gilderoy;' © Balow my Boy ;* The Gaberlunzie Manz 
© The bonnie Earl of Murray;' Leeder Haughs and Yarrow;* © Abſence will never alter 
me; Tak your auld Cloak about ye.“ (TrrizR's DisszaTATION: 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAP. VI — PART II. 


SECTION I. 


THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE, COIN, AND SHIPPING, IN GREAT 
_ BRITAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. A. D. 547» 10 


THAT OF JAMES I. A.D. 1603. 


HE period was now arrived when, the general intereſts of nations Cent. XVI. 
being better underſtood, commerce began to be eſtimated at its due wy 
value; and to be guarded and encouraged by treaties as the eſtabliſhment Commerce 


which could beſt upply wealth for impoſts, and mariners for foreign ex- — 


peditions. 
It was not however in a reign \ like that of Edward VI. ſoured by hs 


meſtic turbulence, nor like that of Mary, when bigotry and rapaciouſneſs 
by turns guided the ſtate, that any attention was likely to be paid where ſo 
much was due. Yet, under the narrow-minded conſort of Philip, the ad- 
venturous mariner purſued his way to wealth and knowledge totally without 
Vor. II. 3 encourage 
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Cent. XVI. encouragement from his needy monarch, but unmoleſted by her avidity; a 
NY fate milder than that of the manufacturer, whoſe property lay always in her 


view, and afforded perpetual temptation to the rapacity of deſpotiſm. 


Elizabeth The cloſe of 1558 introduced a new reign - and new encouragements to 


COD commercial enterprizes and diſcoveries. Elizabeth, conſcious what addi- 


tion both to the ſtrength and wealth of the nation muſt accrue from the 

extenſion of her trade, appears to have wiſhed ſincerely well to the cauſe 

both of commerce and of manufacture; although her private intereſt, and 

the inceſſant perſecutions of her avaricious favorites, betrayed her into the 

fatal meaſure of granting monopolies, and of creating excluſive companies 

with excluſive privileges, fatal to the intereſts of her moſt induſtrious 
ſubjects. 1 | g 

To her marine adventurers ſhe was more juſt, and ſometimes, with cau- 

tion, even liberal. In conſequence we find the Engliſh commerce, under 

Plan of the her auſpices, branching itſelf out with ſuch vigor and variety, that, to pre- 

_ vent confuſion, it will be proper to treat of it under different heads, to 

point out the progreſs and ſucceſs of each ſeparate commercial enterprize, 

according to the date of its commencement, and to touch at the cloſe on 

the leſs productive ſubjects of manufactures, diſcoveries, and colonies. 


Commerce The Hanſe towns, or Eaſterlings, as they boaſt the earlieſt connection 
. with the ih England, demand the preference in hiſtory. Their traders had long 


enjoyed a lucrative ſtation in London. They had foſtered the avidity of 
the ſovereign by advancing loans of money, and the indolence of the mer- 
chant and mechanic by finding an immediate vent for his manufactures. 
As theſe men paid no more duty than one per cent, were buyers and ſellers, 
brokers and carriers, (for none but Hanſeatic veſſels were employed i in the 
traffie, ) their profits were vaſt; ſo vaſt indeed, that they tempted foreigners of 
- opulence to reſide in a city where yet they knew themſelves to be expoſed 
do the conſtant abuſe of an unbridled populace, and to ſtill more deciſive 
injuries, whenever a dearth, a peſtilence, or even a ſevere impoſt, a 
ſour the minds of the citizens. 
Reſtricted by The ſhort-lived miniſtry of Warwick, under Edward VI. ſhook off theſe 
Edvard VI. Larſh fetters from the commerce of England. The Hanſeatic privileges 
were declared to be forfeited, and many reaſons were given for the ſtrong 
and decifive meaſure of placing an impoſt of 20 per cent on all their im- 
| ek | ports 
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ports and exports [1]. Scarcely had the ſtrangers time to complain of this Cent. XVI. 
ſeverity ere the acceſſion of Mary, and her marriage with the ſon of be 
| German emperor, reſtored them to their privileges; a meaſure dictated 

probably more by caprice than reaſon, ſince it appears * that ſhe revoked 

her conceſſions not long after ſhe had granted them. 

It does not ſeem that the demiſe of Mary made any alteration in favor of The Han- 
the foreign merchants. They preſented, indeed, repeated remonſtrances — _ 
to the throne ; and, finding no redreſs, withdrew from the Engliſh com- Elizabeth. 
merce, hoping that neceſſity would occaſion their recal. This weak ſtep 
only tended to convince the Engliſh merchants that they could carry on 
their own trade without the help of foreigners. They formed companies, 
built ſhips, and ſoon found the ſweets of thoſe additional profits which this 
new independence afforded them. | | 

Alarmed at theſe exertions, which menaced deſtruction to their moſt pto- Endeavour 
fitable branch of trade, the Hanſeatics employed all their influence in the Ent _ 
diet to prevent the importation of Engliſh cloth into Germany ; and con- 2 — 
trived, by their intrigues, to oblige the ſubjects of Elizabeth to remove 5 
their © ſtaple,” or cloth market, from port to port, until they found a kind 
reception at Hamburgh + ; from whence, in ſpite of prohibitions, and every 
precaution which the enemies of the trade could take, the excellence of 
the fabric made the Engliſh cloth be received on the continent, in greater 
quantities than ever. g 

The formation of the Eaſtland company in 1 1580, with powers from Their privi- 
Elizabeth to trade in the Baltic, and, in 1597, the ſhutting up of the legevinEng- 
Steel- yard, long known as the reſidence of the Eaſterlings, completed the liſhed. 
emancipation of Engliſh commerce from the Hanſeatic bondage. Nor 
could repeated ſupplications, in 160a and 1604, obtain a renewal of pri- 

vilzges ſo noxious to native induſtry, _ 
NOTES. 

[1] Perhaps the moſt effectual reaſon for the proceeding remained antold. During the 
year before this regulation the Eaſterlings had exported 44,000. pieces of Engliſh. cloth, 
and the Engliſh merchants only 1100. Beſides, from the port of Southampton only, there 
had ſailed for the Netherlands, fixty ſhips laden with unmanufactured wool; a commodity of 
which theſe engroſſers had beat down the price to eighteen-pence the ſtone. [AnDzz3on. 


* Wheeler's Treatiſe on Commerce, p. 100. | + Anderſon's Com. Dict. p. 192. 
30 2 The 


1 
1 
* 
| 
I 
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Cent. XVI. The exports from England to the Hanſe towns were wool, cloths and 
cn art fringes, ſaffron, lead and tin, ſheep and rabbit ſkins, beer, cheeſe, and 
imports. Mediterranean wines. While ſhe received from them, jewels, bullion, 
| wrought filks, cloth of gold and filver, ſpices, drugs, linen, ſerges, tapeſtry, 
| madder, hops, glaſs, ſalt fiſh, arms, ammunition, and houſehold- furniture *. 
Trade to Ruſſia, the terror of the continent in the eighteenth century, was in the 
it, ig) ſixteenth a vaſt, but hardly civilized ſtate, unconſcious of its own power, 
inſulted by the ſcarcely more favage Tartars, and totally unknown to any 
Europeans except to a few Flemiſh traders; who cautiouſly preſerved the 
ſecret, and enjoyed in ſilence the ſweets of an excluſive commerce. | 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, one of the few adventurous mariners of the 
fixth Edward's reign, animated by a liberal ſubſcription of 6000l. ſupplied 
by forty-nine ſharers, ſailed from Graveſend, in May 1553, with three 
ſmall veſſels, in ſearch of a ſhort paſſage to China (then termed © Cathay) 
Enterprize by the North Eaſt. The gallant knight, after diſcovering the iſle of 
and fate of Spitzbergen (or Greenland) met with ſuch diſtreſs from ſtorms and floating 
Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. mountains of ice, that, forced into the cruel latitude of ſeventy-two North, 
he found himfelf, with two of his ſhips, obliged to paſs the winter on the 
ſhowy coaſt of Nova Zembla ; where, in a creek among the rocks, the ill- 
fated commander, with the ſeamen of both ſhips, were found by the wan- 
dering Laplanders frozen to death [2] 1. 
port of Captain Richard Chancellor, who commanded the third veſſel, had 
Archang®? better fortune. Providence ſteered his bark to the harbor where Arch- | 
angel has ſince been built. The monks at the abbey of St. Nicholas, 
which ſtood near the coaſt, ſhewed hoſpitality and even reſpe& to their 
famiſhed gueſts; and aided the reſolute Engliſhman to paſs on ſiedges the 
ſnowy deſerts which lay between them and Moſcow. As he was provided 


NOTES. ; 
la] * Nocuments,” ſays the quaint Dr. Fuller, prove decumenta, and the ſhipwrecks of 
5 ſome, prove the ſea marks of others. [Woarulzs or DzvonsnIAx. 


The remains of this intrepid mariner were found in his cabin; and near him his diary, 
o — | 


[Apans' Account, Aru HartvurrT. 


Luigi Guiccardini's Deſcription of the Netherlands, paſſim. 
1 Adamy Account, apud Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 243. 


with 
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with general letters from Edward VI. to any princes whom he might viſit, Cent. XVI. 
he advanced with intrepidity to the palace; and preſented them to the ſo- ; 
vereign of Ruſſia *. | 8 

John Baſilowitz, who then reigned in Ruſſia, although a fierce and bar- 7 
barous deſpot, had yet ſtrong and clear reaſon, and ſaw in the bold adven- 
turer the character of his nation. He eagerly ſprung forward to meet the 4 
advances of the Engliſh, who, he foreſaw, would introduce his country to | 1 
the wiſhed- for commerce of Europe; and he ſent back Chancellor loaded ; 1 | 
with honors and preſents. Nor did he forget to return letters to King "all 
Edward, who was unhappily dead before they could reach him +. | | 

The proſpect of an excluſive trade with a great nation, abounding in furs : 1 
and other deſirable objects of commerce, ſoon allvred the enterprizing and 
the wealthy; and a charter was granted in 1554 to a company of merchant- 
adventurers for © the diſcoverie of lands, countries, &c. &c. This was the 
parent of the Ruſſia company. Soon after it was formed, two ſhips were 1 


Ruſſia. 


diſpatched, with the enterprizing Chancellor as their commiſſioner, to the . | 1 
new found port. Again he landed, croſſed Lapland, found the Czar at Commercial 
Moſcow, and was amply compenſated for the fatigues of his way by the treaty with 4 


advantageous privileges which he obtained for his principals. The cloſe of 
the ſtory is painful: the gallant ſeaman ſct fail for England with a Ruſſian 
nobleman as ambaſſador, and bales of rich preſents for his ſovereign, under 
his care. On the coaſt of Scotland, a violent gale drove his veſſel on a reef 
of rocks; careleſs of his own ſafety, Chancellor only thought of his im- 
portant charge; and actually periſhed in the waves in the act of preſerving 
the life of the Ruſſian, who was received [3] on ſhore with that hoſpitality 
which has always diſtinguiſhed the Scottiſh character, and forwarded to Lon- 9 | 
don with proper reſpect to his dignity. | : | þ 
The intercourſe between the nations was now kept up with attention; | 

and Anthony Jenkinſon, the active agent of the new company, had, after 


NOTES. 


[3] We will rather truſt to Holingſhed, who at leaſt intimates (p. 1132) his kind recep- 
tion in the North, than to the ſour and prejudiced borderer Lord Wharton; who, in a 4 
tetter preſerved in © Mr. Lodge's Illuſtrations* writes, © he may thanke God that he eſcaped 
from their (the Scots) crewel covetouſe wyth his lief.“ 
* Stowe's Annals, p. 629. Holingſhed, p. 1132. + Hakluyt, ubi ſupra. 
| frequent. 
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frequent voyages to Ruſſia, ſound means to penetrate through Moſcow to 
the Wolga, down that vaſt river to the Caſpian Sea, and thence: to Perſia ; 
the-Engliſh had even ſent goods to the port of Narva, in the Baltic Sea; 


| when the company, now become of importance to the nation“, aſked and 


obtained a confirmation of their excluſive privileges by act of parliament. 
This ftatute, dated in 1566, permitted York, Newcaſtle, Hull; and Boſton, 
to join in the undertaking if the inhabitants ſhould deſire that privilege. 

The adventurers were not fortunate in their early years. The ever 


| ill-fated project of an inland trade with Perſia, led them into deep ex- 


pences; and a rich cargo of ſilks, ſpices, and pearls, the produce of five 
laborious years travel, was intercepted on the Wolga, and plundered by 
the pirate coſſacks . Soon after, the Engliſh were involved in the national 
calamities of Ruſſia; they loſt all their ſtores when the country was 
ravaged, and Moſcow burnt by the invading Tartars; and for theſe da- 


mages, although.an-indemnity was repeatedly promiſed, little was received. 
The Engliſh even gradually loſt their excluſive privileges; and Horſey, 
1-1. an agent who was ſent by the Ruſſia company to ſtrive for their recovery, 
had the mortification to find his veſſel faluted in the harbor of Arch. 


angel (as it was now ſtyled) by French and Flemiſh veſſels, as well as by 


_ thoſe-of England. The eyes of the Ruſſian prince were indeed now 


Exports and 


imports. 


Trade with 


Turkey. 


open to the advantages of receiving the ſhips of rival nations; and the 
Engliſh were, from that period, obliged to be contented with little more 
advantage over the traders of other countries than what the goodneſs of 
their wares, and the ſuperior induſtry of their workmen could give them. 

The imports from Ruſſia were chiefly hides, furs, &c. &. The 
exports thither from England were cloths ; and, what is remarkable, 
coarſe linen, which is in the eighteenth century brought in great quantities 
from Ruſſia, made, in the ſixteenth, a large part of the exports thither. 

The firſt genuine account of any intercourſe between England and the 
dominions of the Ottomans, occurs in 1553, when Anthony Jenkinſon is 
reported by Hakluyt to have obtained of Sultan Selim, then at Aleppo 


- „ cw 
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Hakluyt, firſt edit. p. 368. + Camden's Annals, A. D. 1565. 
rt... | t Hakluyt, vol. ii | 
It 
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It was not, however, until 1575, that a regular commercial treaty was Cent. XVI. 
eſtabliſhed with the Porte; and that, in conſequence, a company was 8 4 
formed by charter to trade thither. Its term was only to laſt ſeven years formed. 
(renewable, if required) and it might be diſſolved by one year's notice. 

The agents ſailed to Conſtantinople in 1582, carrying with them ex- 
cellent inſtructions from the indefatigable patriot Hakluyt“, as to the 
lights which might be obtained in the Eaſt for the benefit of Engliſh 
manufactures, gardens, and woods. This patent, we are to obſerve, was 
not renewed until 1593, and then only for twelve years. | 

The conſequences of the direct trade to Turkey ſoon appeared to be Advantages 
highly beneficial to England. The Venetians and Genoeſe, who had 2— 
hitherto monopolized both the ſale of Indian goods and the carrying 
trade, gradually were diſpoſſeſſed of both by the ſhips of England. To 
complete the ſettlement of factories in the Syrian ports, &c. Harebone, a 
man of activity, was ſent in a frigate of thirty-four guns; he viſited the 
whole African and Aſiatic coaſt which bordered the Mediterranean; and 
concluded an advantageous treaty with the piratical ſtates of Barbary, 

From this time to the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, the Levant trade pro- 
ceeded with great advantage to' the merchants and to the nation ; not, Expences 
however, without heavy complaints of the vaſt preſents (to the amount of 
20001.) given annually to the piratical ſtates to avoid a perpetual warfare 
with their corſairs f. 

Woollen cloths and calf-ſkins were the chief exports from England to Exports and 
Turkey. The imports were « ſilks, camblets, rhubarb, rich wines from "Ports. 
Cyprus, oil, cotton, carpets, 'galls, and ſpices,” To Barbary, cloth and 
linen were ſent, and the returns were ſugar, dates, almonds, and melaſſes. 

Some attempts had been made, during the reign of Mary, to open a unde to 
trade with Guinea, but the firſt adventurers only brought home one ſhip Africa. 
out of three. And although ſome cargoes, both of gold duſt and of ele- 
phants teeth, were carefully brought to England in ſucceeding years, yet 
no ſteady and dependible branch of commerce appeared for a long _ 
of time. 

At length the negro trade, that much 3 ſource of wealth ad Nogrownde 


of contention, was 2 in 1562 by Captain John Hawkins of Devon- 


* Hakluyt, vol. ü. p. 164. + Captain Carliſle's Treatiſe « on Trade, paſſim. 
7 | - ſhire; 
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Cent, XVI. ſhire; who, aſſiſted by a liberal ſubſcription, fitted out three ſhips, and 
EY” failed to the coaſt of Guinea, whence he carried 300 negro ſlaves (acquired 
by methods not to be too cloſely ſcrutinized) to Hiſpaniola . He ex- 
changed his lading there for hides, ſugar, ginger, and pearls, and returned 
in opulence A. D. 1563. No more is heard of this ſpecies of walkic during 
ſeveral years. X ; 
Voyages to A ſhip and pinnace of London made a proſperous voyage to Benin, in 
Yun: Africa, in 1588; and the queen, in the ſame year, granted a patent to certain 
merchants of London and of Exeter, for ten | years, to trade * to 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia. ; 
In 1590 we find the ſame ſhip and pinnace ſailing again from London | to 
Benin, and again returning with ſucceſs. 
Exports and The exports to Africa were at that time linen and woollen cloths, hard- 
ware, ornaments, ſuch as copper bracelets and glaſs beads, hawks bells, 
hats, toys, &c. The imports, elephant teeth, palm oil, cloth of cotton, 
and of the bark of trees F. 


Trade tothe The trade to the Eaſt-Indies was, from the vaſt diftance of its object, 


Eaft-Indics. and the great capital 'which was required to carry it on, the laſt of thoſe 
various commercial ſhoots which ſprung from the fertile ſoil of the adven- 

A company turous induſtry of England. It was not until 1600 that a company was 
formed in regularly formed, with George Earl of Cumberland at their head, and 
215 knights, aldermen, and merchants, in the liſt of proprietors. They 

f ng been encouraged to this undertaking rather by the ſucceſſes of the 


Portugueſe and of the Dutch, than of their countrymen; ſince the only 


Engliſh voyage hitherto attempted to. thoſe parts, and executed by Captain 
James worn ry had been ſingularly unfortunate e [4]: 


CR" 30 1 | This 


NOTES. 


[4] He had failed in 1591 with three ſhips on a privateering, rather than a mercantile 
account, to the Eaſt- Indies. A fickneſs, which affailed his crew near the Cape of Good - 
Hope, obliged one ſhip to return homewards; another, with Captain Raymond, or Riman, 
was ſeparated in a ſtorm beyond the Cape, and heard, of no more. Lancaſter's ſhip alone 

reached the coaſt of Malabar. * Nothing ſucceeding which he attempted in the Eaſt, he 
” quitted _ ſhores, x and l to the Weſt Indies; but thither his ill-fortune purſued him, 
| Going 
S Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 500. , ; + * vol. i ii. p. 175. 
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This charter , which was renewable at the end of fifteen years, and Cent. XVI. 
which actually exiſted through various viciſſitudes until 1708, when it ſank es oa 
into that of the © United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies,” 
was much on the plan of that which was renewed towards the cloſe of the 
18th century. The governor and deputy-governor, the twenty-four directors, 
annually ele&ed and formed into committees, the allowance of time for the * 
payment of cuſtoms, the re-exportation of Indian merchandiſe after it has 
paid the duty, and almoſt all the other conditions of the charter, have been 
handed down, * literatim & verbatim,” from the adventurous merchants of 
Elizabeth's ſchool to their fortunate and opulent ſucceſſors. | 

The firſt ſtock of a company, doomed in future time to govern a country Its moderate 
more extended, better peopled, and poſſeſſed of more and richer commo- ſtock. 
dities and treaſures than the Roman empire at its greateſt pitch of ſplendor, - 
was only 72,0001. And their firſt fleet conſiſted of four large ſhips, under 
the conduct of the ſame Captain Lancaſter, whoſe diſaſters in the Eaſt had 
been repaired by a fortunate and lucrative expedition to the coaſt of Braſil. 

Neither the ſucceſs of this expedition, nor the valuable though ſmall "A 
addition to his country's dominions, atchieved by Lancaſter on his return =_ 
from the Indies, fall within the compaſs of this volume. Elizabeth, the q 
inſpirer and encourager of every adventure, had paid the laſt debt to nature = 
before either veſſel (for they returned ſeparately) reached her coaſts. | $ 

Every tranſaction of importance to the commerce of England, during a Treaties, F 
period ſo intereſting to its riſe and progreſs, has now been cautiouſly traced. 

Other negotiations of the ſame date there are, but they have little or no 
reference to the ſubject. The miniſters of Edward VI. in the fame treaty 
which ſold Boulogne to France, ſtipulated for a mutual intercourſe of trade. 
But this treaty was ſhort-lived, and does not ſeem to have been renewed - 
in its commercial tendency, when a new one was brought forward in 1559. 
Diſputes on the African coaft occaſioned a treaty with Portugal. Duties 


— 


Going on ſhore with a party to ſearch for proviſions on in unkfiown iſland, thoſe on board 
baſely abandoned him, and left him, and moſt of their comrades, expoſed to hunger and - 
wretchedneſs. Three years elapſed before the unfortunate captain, with 'a few of his 
men, whom famine had ſpared, could find their way back to England. [Haxuivrr. 
| | „ Rym, Fad. vol. xv. | 
Vor. II, 4 which 
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Cent. XVI. which Elizabeth thought unreaſonable were ſometimes the cauſe of tranſient 
hog her? agreements with Denmark; and the only treaties not hitherto mentioned, 
thoſe with Holland, related to mutual defence, and not in _ * to mat 
-  -— ters of commerce or trade. 
; — + "The ſhort and unſettled reigns of Edward VI. and Mary I. e [5] 
not that confidence in government which could tempt the opulent to 
. manufactures with the neceſſary funds. Mary was indeed led by 
her love for an undeſerving huſband to treat her mercantile fubje&s with 
bitter injuſtice. She would aſk unreaſonable loans, and would revenge the 
denial by ftopping exportation, and even by ſeizing the cloth which had 
+1 been fold to foreigners, ' Once ſhe raiſed 50;o00k by an extortion of this 
kind. The loſs of Calais, whence 2 was mne * 
dure the woollen manufacture. 
The activity with which the ee of Ezabeth-'v was u inſpired, 
| ſeems to have transfuſed: itſelf into the breaſts of every rank among her 
. people. We obſerve thoſe who had ſuperior powers diſtinguiſhing them- 
| ſelves by voyages of diſcovery, by- forming new commercial connections, 
and by endeavouring to plant colonies in diſtant climes. While thoſe 
| whoſe abilities took a mechanical turn, enriched their u and them- 
7 {elves by enlarging {6} che circle of its manufactures, _ 
Knives. That of knives *, now ſo widely extended, W eren ebene 
in London A. D. 1563, under the auſpices of one Thomas Matthews of 


; 
1 + 
b 


NOTES. e | 
11 Gl a & Mary's Seide deins dene, to be excepted from the e 
PR which, in general, it merits. She aboliſhed that part of the code of laws relative to the 
woollen trade, which prevented any perſon from making cloth, unleſs after having ſerved 
LA fall ſeven years at the buſineſs, It appears firange-to read that her liberal-minded ſucceſſor 
ſhould have renewed a prohibition. which is generally accounted impolitic by the adepts in 
the trade. It ſtill remains in force. 
[6] Before the fixteenth century ends, we find that luxury had obtained a firm footing in 
the houſe of the mechanic. © We were ſhown,* ſays a traveller, at the houſe of Leonard 
Smith, a taylor, a moſt perſect looking-glaſs, ornamented with gold, pearls, filver, and 
velvet. ſo richly as to be eſtimated at 500 ecus de ſoleil.“ [aut HinTzxER, 
Add to this the evidence of Fynes Moryſon, who obſerves that, towards the cloſe of 
"Elizabeth's reign, there wers fow among the beter fort of the Rogliſh gentry and er 
that had not cupboards of filver plate to the value of zool. 
* „ 
1 4 2 FPleet- 
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Fleet · bridge; this, however, was rather a revival than a new manufacture, Cent. XVI. 
ſince, in the days of Chaucer, Sheffield was, as it ſtill continues to be, 2 
famous for its cutlery. A Sheffield whittle bare he in his hoſe *.” 
That of f needles [7] was commenced in 1566, and tre by Elias Needles. 
Grouſe, a German. a4 
Felt hats were not made in England in 1571, as a a was then Woollen 
enacted which ordered an Engliſh woollen cap to be worn in preference by =. 
every perſon above the age of ſeven, on pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. Ladies, 
lords, gentlewomen, &c. are excepted t. This reſtriction, we are told, had 
very little effect. 
The manufacture of glaſs had been probably brought to ſome perfection Glaſs. 
in London in 13753 for Holingſhed, after he has ſpoken of the deſtruction 
of a glaſs-houſe by fire, adds, the ſame houſe which had conſumed great 
quantities of wood in making fine drinking glaſſes, is now itſelf con- 


ſumed &c. & 5. | 
A-loomi thr thi wearing of Gil Geckinga ves ertfied im 1600, tnxder. the Sik fac. 4 
patronage of William Lee of St. John's College, Cambridge |. - ings, 


- . But nothing aided the progreſs of manufacture in England fo much as plemiſh 
. ˙ IE IN 7 
of Spain expelled from their habitations. Some families had, in the days of land. * 
Edward VI. quitted their homes, and followed their teachers to the Engliſh | 


_ 2 ; 4, 
NOTES. 6 , 


[7], Needle had appeared in Cheapſide during the reign of Mary, A Spaniſh negro 
had made them, but as he refuſed to diſcover his art, the nation received little benefit from 


him. The pin had been known in England ever fince the cloſe of Henry VIII.“: reign; 
where it had afforded to the ladies a pleafant ſubſtitute for ribbons, loopholes, laces with 
 pointzand tags, claſps, hooks and eyes, and ſkewers made of wood, braſs, filver, and gold. 
This minute implement was thought ſufficiently important to merit a parliamentary. regu- 
lation. Accordingly, by * ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 13,“ all * pinnes' are prohibited from 
being ſold, unleſs they be © double-headed, and have the heads ſoldered faſt to the ſhank 
of the pinne, well ſmoothed, the ſhank well ſhaven, the point well and round filed, cauted, 
and ſharpened.” This long proceſs, which muſt have rendered the pin expenſive, was 1 
dropped in about three years, and the pin became what it now is. {STowr," &0. | \ 
* Chaucer's Works. Reves Tale. + Stowe's Chron, an. 1966. 
t Stat. 13 Eliz. cap. 19. $ Chron. of England, pſebr, 
wy | Howel's Hin. of the World, vol. it, p. 222. 
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| Cent. XVI. coaſt, Theſe had already erected their looms, when the acceſſion of Mary 
9 obliged them to purſue liberty of religious worſhip, to a colder climate. 
With Elizabeth more liberality of ſentiment came forward, and ſome of 
the exiled ſtrangers returned. But it was to the wheels and gibbets of 
„the Duke D' Alva that England is moſt indebted. Scared by his inhuma- 
nity, the Flemiſh manufacturers fled thither in ſhoals, and were received 
with humanity and hoſpitality. They | repaid this politic kindneſs by 
peopling the decayed - ſtreets of Canterbury, ' Norwich, Sandwich, Col- 
cheſter, Maidſtone, Southampton, and many other towns, with active and 
induſtrious weavers, dyers, cloth-dreſſers, linen-makers, filk throwſters, &c: 
They taught the making of bays, ſays, and other-ſtuffs*; and many of 
their poſterity now enjoy large eſtates and reſpectable titles in the counties 
which, with ſo much good ſenſe, opened their arms to ſhield them from 
their purſuers. It was from this period that England may begin to date 
that ſuperiority in the-works of art which has rendered her in the eighteenth 
century the market of Europe; and even extended the fale of . 
factures to the ſavage ſhores of Kamſchatka f. 


Filheties In a country interſected by numerous N ſurrounded by a prolific 


protected. ocean, and fituated-near large ſhoals abounding with cod, herrings, &c. it 


would have been unpardonable in the rulers to neglect that which would, at 
the ſame time, afford food for the natives, a deſirable article of commerce 
to ſtrangers, and the means of preſerving a naval ſuperiority over the reſt 
of the world. | 
Neither the adminiſtration of England or Scotland were blameable in 
this branch of their duty. In the former, we find not leſs than twelve 
ſtatutes paſſed during the reign of Elizabeth, all tending to the encourage- 
ment of che fiſheries on the Engliſh "coaſt; and the fiſhermen appear to 
have been the only people of their rank who were, by an expreſs act of 
parliament , n unleſs when pointed out by their 
county magiſtrates. 
T:ibote It ſhould not paſs unobſerved that, in 1553, Philip of Spain A 
from Spain. licence ſor his ſubjects to fiſh on the North coaſt of Ireland during twenty- 
dne years, on conſideration, pf one thouſand pounds yearly; 3 which ſum,” 
Ea. 
. Meterans Hiſtoria Belgica, tom. il. | + Cools la Voyage, vol. l 5. 200: 
— . | 
: He „ | writes 
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writes Sir J. Burroughs, © was 1 brought into the Exchequer of Cent. XVI. 
Ireland “. de et 
The importance of the Newfoundland fiſhery began to be known to the Fiſhery at 

European ſtates about the middle of Elizabeth's reign. Hakluyt mentions — 

the number of ſhips ſent by each nation in 1578. The Engliſh had but 
15 ſhips on the banks, but they were ſtour and large, and gave law. to the 
100 Spaniſh, 50 Portugueſe, and 150 French veſſels which attended the 
fiſhery. They protected the whole fleet from pirates, and levied a tax in 
ſalt on each. foreign bark for their good ſervices. -. 

No progreſs, nay ſcarcely a beginning, was made in the whale-fiſhery Whale 6- 
under Elizabeth. That the Engliſh had little knowledge of the methods p77 arcely 
uſed in carrying it on, appears plainly from a paper in Hakluyt's Collection, Engliſ. 
dated 1575 wherein it is expreſsly directed, that the whole care of the 
enterpriſe ſhould be entruſted to Biſcayners, as the only perſons who under- 
ſtood the buſineſs f. Some whales were killed by theſe enterprizing Spa- 
niards on the Newfoundland banks in 1578 ; but only for their W 
the value of whalebone was then unknown. 

In Scotland great and unremitted attention was paid to every kind of Scotland. 
fiſnery; and the kinds were various. The white fiſb, which included cod, ton pad 
ling, and herring; the red fiſh or ſalmon, and the black fiſh, which ſeems the fiſheries 
to have been a kind of trout, were each protected by many and repeated 
ſtatutes. Some containing very particular rules for the ſalting + and pack- 
ing of the fiſth;. ſome enjoining all manner of obſtruftions to be removed 
which might prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of the ſalmon; and ſome 
to prevent the exportation of ſalt. It was alſo with a view of enlarging * 
the fiſheries, as well as civilizing the inhabitants, that an act paſſed in 1597 
for the building of three borough-towns 5 in Kintire, in Lochaber, and in 
the Iſle of Lewis. Yet, though ſuch: attention was paid to the acquiſition 
of a commodity which conſtituted the moſt valuable of the Scottiſh exports, 

a due care was taken that the people of the country ſhould be ſerved before 
foreigners. On this account, and on. that of preſerving to the king his 
— a ſtatute |}, in 1 57 8, orders all white fiſh to be brought to certain 


* 
* Treatiſe on the Sovereignty of the Britiſh Seas, p- 80. + Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 413, 414+ 
m Stat. 141, Parl. 8 Jac, VI. 5 Stat. 267, Parl. 15 Jac. VI. | 


1) Stat. 60, Parl. 5 Jac. VI. ; 
a free 
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Cent. XVI. free ports in Scotland, and not to be ſold without examination by che * 
x; ee per officers. | 
| Salt im- As the making of ſalt in the beſt manner was of the urmoſt n 
ves to the exiſtence and' ſucceſs of che fiſheries, the improvement of it was 
# by no means neglected. Accordingly, in 1563, it was announced by par- 
Rament , that'* certaine ſtrangers of excellent ingine had brought a new 
and improved method of making ſalt into Scotland; and that, during fifty 
years, theſe perſons might make ſuch ſalt excluſively. It does not how. 
ever appear that any great advantages attended on this invention. 
Bale was d ſcarce and dear in a 4735 that its A profited 
TE $2 diving theee years*atleaft? 1 1 1 29 
9 To conclude this wbject, te too — praiſe can — 15 piven to the 
to meaſure of gear attention paid by che legiſlature of Scotland, to the juſt and proper ſize 
. ol the barrels in which the ſalted fiſh-wete to be exported. Many ſtatutes 
are to be found on this ſubject in the Scottiſh code; ä n 
one f in the ſame year as that laſt mentiond. 
England. Although thoſe Engliſh mariners who' attempted to Aver new lands, 
Difcoveries and ſuppoſed ſtraights, under the auſpices of Elizabeth; were uniformly 
— unſucceſsful, they owed ea * mn wart to eee end 
ö L © ſeverance. 8 H > 
The earneſt vibes ot the ih ! N to believe that 
r ee e eee China, and the Eaſt- Indies, than the 
Vain trials long and extraneous courſe round the Cape of Good Hope. It was to the 
for a N. W. North-Weſt that it was' fancied this paſſage lay 5 and ſeveral of the firſt 
bk.  mariners of the age, Sit Humphry Gilbert, the Captains Frobiſher, Per, 
and Jackſon, with many others, attempted it in vain. 
And for one Another paſſage to the ſume countries, leſs plauſible, but much aer 
by theN. E. had its ſupporters. It was ſuppoſed to lie on the North coaſt of Nova 
Zembla, and to reach China in a North-Eaftern direction. The unfortu- 
nate Sir Hugh Willoughby had, in 1553, loſt his life in ſearching for this 
paſſage; but the moſt Northern port of Ruſſia had been diſcovered by his 
2 Some other attempts were TI on the ſame coaſt, particularly 


* - ————— 
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1 Stat. 57, Parl. 4 Jac. 25 Þ 
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one by Captain Stephen Burroughs'*, but without even a proſpect of Cent. XVI. 
fucceſs; ſince the vaſt fields of ice which GI the Northern ſea, effec. "VV 
tually barred the paſſage. Unt 


The experience of two ges, which have paſſed ſince theſe unſucceſsful 
enterprizes, has proved that no ſuch paſſage exiſts to the North-Weſt; and, 
that that to the North-Eaſt, though exiſting, is totally blocked up with ice. 

"Theſe enterprizes were not totally fruitleſs. - In 1 567, Captain Frobiſher, 
in his purfuit of the North-Weſt paſſage, fell in with the ſtraights which 
lead to Hudſon's Bay, and diſcovered the Weſtern coaſt of Greenland f. 
Thence he brought a ſavage, and ten years afterwards a load of ſhining Green land, 
ores, whence-it was generally ſuppoſed gold would be produced. Unfor- &c. diſco- 
tunately, on a trial being made, the ores proved to be utterly worthleſs 7; "OR 
while the poor ſavage, unconſcious of the advantage of civilization, pined 
away through regret for his native ſnows [8]. 

New Albion, or, as it is now called, California, was diſcovered in 1 $79 And New 
by Sir Francis Drake, while he was endeavouring to find a paſſage back 2 
from the South-Weſt coaſt of North America into the European ſeas. He * 
took formal poſſeſſion of the country, which appeared to be an iſland, and N oh 
erected a column to the honor of his queen. 

A diſcovery of great uſe to mariners was. made in 1602 by Captain Goſ- Paſſage to 
nold, an expert Engliſh ſeaman. He firſt found the way of croſſing the —— 
Atlantie to North America without deviating to the ING and paſ- 4 | 
ang the dangerous Gulph of Florida $. a 

The ſeaſon ſor planting colonies with ſucceſs was not yet arrived. A very Colonies at- 
able treatiſe had indeed been written on the ſubject, in 1582, by Captain C — 2 "pa "M 
Carliſle, the ſon-in-law of Sir Francis Walſingham. He had enlarged on | | 
the great advantages which colonies might bring to the mother country with 1 


= 
NOTES. | 
181 There have been doubts formed concerning the abilities of thoſe to whom the 


examination of theſe promiſing ores were ſubmitted; and a ſtory is told of a quantity 
which chanced to be left untried; and which, many years afterwards, in the hands of a 


Kilful chymiſt, produced pure gold. [CamPBziy's LI I or F016 R. 
Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 282. + Ibid. vol. iii. p. 26, 96. 
t Stowe 's Annals, p. 680, 681, 682. $ Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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| Cent. XVI- art and ſpirit, the conſumption of manuſactures, * for idle per- 
— ns, &c. & c. To prove his Haich in his own reaſoning, Carliſle joined 


heartily with Sir Walter Raleigh“ and others, in raiſing a fund which might 


enable a number of ſettlers to occupy lands in America; and Elizabeth 


readily granted a charter for ſo patriotit an undertaking. A voyage under- 
taken at this juncture by the Captains Amidas and Barlow (who ſueceſsſully 
traded with the American natives, and brought home pearls and the new 


luxury of tobacco), ſtrengthened the intereſt of the promiſing deſign. 
Accordingly the celebrated Sir Richard Grenville, in 1584, failed for the 


American coaſt, and ſettled a colony in a diſtrict which the maiden queen 


had honored by the name of Virginia. Her auſpices, however, availed 


little. Famine and diſcord aſſailed the new ſettlers as ſoon as Grenville had 
left them; and the very ſmall reſidue returned to England in 1 585, entirely 


cured of all wiſhes for emigration +. This plan and thoſe of Sir Hum- 


Abortive. 


Scotland. 


phrey Gilbert, for the ſettling Florida and Newfoundland [9], which proved 


equally. abortive, . the ww of cologization eve the flags of 
Elizabeth; | 


The commerce of Scotland was not nen in 1544. 3 — 


The port of bert ſpeaks of the harbor of Leith as containing more riches * than could 


Leith rich. 


have been eaſily imagined . And Drake relates, that not long after this, 


the Engliſh took twenty-four Scottiſh, ſhips, fraught with rich merchandize, 
as they returned from France, Flanders, Denmark, and other countries $. 


Scottiſh 


commerce £ 


it is ſaid, © has no great commerce with Scotland, as England and France 


with Ant- 
Werp. , 


” 


In the deſcription of the Netherlands, by Luigi Guiccardini, Antwerp, 


NOTES. 


[9] The enterprizing knight, having dbinined a patent, bad failed to Newfonndland, 
and formally taken poſſeſſion of the iſland; he had even diſcovered, as he believed, a rich 
filver mine. He quitted the coaſt to fetch ſettlers from England, but was unhappily loſt in 
his paſſage. It was the romantic turn of this gallant officer's character which haſtened his 
end. He had fought in Ireland with great applauſe, and could not bear the whiſper which 
he believed to be circulated, * that he was fearful at ſea.“ To ſhew his firmneſs, he would 


fail, in ſpite of his friends intreaties, in his ſmalleſt ſhip; and ſunk beneath the tempeſtu- 
- ous waves, calmly repeating to his men, © Courage, my-lads! we are as near to heaven by 


ſea as by land!“ = Wonraizs or Devon. Harss, arud Haxiuyr. 
 * Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 208, + Hiſt. of Virginia, apud Britiſh America, vol. i. 
t Life of Henry VIII. p. 508 $ Drake's Hiſtoria Anglo Scotica, p. 351. 
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chiefly ſupply her wants; yet Antwerp exports thither ſome ſpicery, ſugar, Cent. XVI. 
madder, wrought ſilks, camblet, ſerges, linen, and mercery. In return 
Scotland ſends to Antwerp vaſt quantities of peltry of many kinds; leather, 

wool, and indifferent cloth; fine large pearls, though not equal to thoſe 

from the Eaſt.” | 


Stephen Perlet aſſerts that the Scots traded with Bourdeaux and Rochelle And Bour- 
for wine, and carried merchandize from their own country, and not money, deaux. 
in return“. This is confirmed by an Engliſh traveller in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who fays that the Eaſtern Scots exported to France (probably 
from Glaſgow, &c.) coarſe clothes, linen and woollen ;- wool, goat- Ons 
&c. and brought back from thence wines and ſalt f. 

Acts, to prevent the import or export of merchandize without paying Laws againſt 
the proper duty, are repeatedly inſerted in the Northern code. But in £ontraband 
general the prohibition ſeems chiefly levelled at ſuch who either took wool 
or hides, unmanufactured, out of the realm. Coals, candles, and linen ; 
cloth, are ſometimes, with leſs good policy, included. 

In 1581 the Weſtern coaſt of Scotland ſeems to have been infeſted wich 
contraband traders ; as an act of that year prohibited all trading, except 
at appointed harbours, on pain of confiſcation of ſhip and cargo 4. 

The chief commercial intercouſe between Scotland and the continent Regulation 
was ſtill carried on through the medium of Campveere, a town in the of radewith 
United Provinces; and regulated by a conſervator, who had great powers lands. 
allotted to him for. that purpoſe. No leſs than fix ftatutes were framed 
in 1597, for the proper conduct of the trade, the oath to be taken by the 
traders, the duties to be levied, and the obedience and attention due to © 
the conſervator d. The Scots exported little elſe than wool, hides, falmon 
and other ſalted fiſh in barrels, and a ſmall quantity of coal; for, fo ill were 
the. principles of mechaniſm underſtood, that to drain the water from the 
mines was thought impracticable [10]; and the government ſeems to have 


NOTES. 


[10] The firſt engine for drawing water from mines in Scotland was invented by a pre- 
deceſſor of the Earls of Balcarras ; and was ſecured to him by a patent from James VI. 


during twenty-one years. [Axxor. 
* Antiqu. Repertory, vol. i. p. 237. #+Þ Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, p. 155. 
2 Stat. 120, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. 5 Stat, 259, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64. Parl. 15 Jac. VI. 


Vor. II. 3Q been 
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Cent. XVI. been under perpetual terror leſt the coal ſhould fail or become unattainable 
— by the nation. On this account the exportation was are diſcouraged, 
and in 1597 entirely prohibited. 
Imports. The articles of importation' from 'the Netherlands were innumerable : 
iron, lead, haberdaſher' s ware, furniture, were among them; even wooden 
diſhes and cart-wheels. The purchaſe of ſpears and ocher military inſtru- 
ments was enjoined by government. 
The lights which fall on the ſtate of Scottiſh manufactures i in the ſixteenth | 
century, are very faint. 


Manufac- A paper inthe © Tranſactions of the Scottiſh ede Society,” recounts 
—— the riſe of the Edinburgh corporations of Hammermen, as happening i in 
5 - 3582. Particular circumſtances are added as to the gradualacceſſion of various 
branches of the trade, ſuch as the © Dalmaſcars, or ornamenters of ſword- 
blades, in the fame year; the Gaird-makers in 1583, &c. Each ſubdiviſion, 
when it joined the general body, produced an eſſay of its art; and, from 
the account given in the paper above-mentioned, their performances of 
= ow various kinds appear to have been ingenious and well-finiſhed ; but no 
courage= more is known, and the hiſtorian's beſt guides, the acts of parliament, are 
— entirely ſilent as to any protection or encouragement to manufacturers. 
What few acts there are which affect any trades, are rather of a hoſtile ſort. 

An excluſive privilege to ſalt- makers, another to a ſilk- maker &; a ſtatute 

in favor of Goldſmiths, has only its title printed ; but one in 1592, 

- which forbids all © craft” to be exerciſed in the ſuburbs of any burrow what- 
ever 2, muſt have been fatal to manufacturers, who generally chuſe the 

ſuburbs for their reſidence; or, more probably, proved that there were but 

few to annoy. It has been, indeed, already ſaid that, except ſalted fiſh, 

Scotland exported only the raw materials of trade, wool, hides, &c. Of 

conſequence it is not probable that ſhe had any. flouriſhing manufactures. 


England. In 1555 the firſt general ſtatute for mending the highways of the kingdom 
and im. is to be found; ſurveyors are thereby ordered to be appointed, and labour- 


provements. to be done, as in the eighteenth century. 
1 | 
* Stat, 25, Parl, 7 Jac, VI. + Stat. 59, Parl. 11 Jac, VI. 
© 1 Stat, 156, Parl. 12 Jac, VI. 


Inſurance 
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Inſurance of merchandize at ſea, by a joint contribution of opulent Cent. XVI. 
traders, is firſt mentioned [11] by © Luigi Guiccardini, who publiſhed in —_— 


1560 © A Deſcription of the Netherlands.” This falutary inſtitution did ſhips and 
not reach London until the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, when it ſoon yn 
acquired ſuch importance as to demand the aid of a ſtatute * towards its 
regulation, 

The Italian method of book-keeping was taught in England by James Italian 
Peele, A. D. 1569. His work, printed in the black letter, is ſtill extant ; we ane 
and its inſtructions, although verboſe, are practicable. The preface ſpeaks 
of the art as new in England, but as having been long uſed by foreign 
merchants; and affirms that many merchants of London took inſtructions 
from him, and ſent their apprentices to be taught. 

In 1582 a ſupply of water was brought by Peter Morris, a freeman of London ſu 
London, to the higheſt part of the city. "mag ud pipes over the tower of FER 
St, Magnus. 


In the ſame year the currant buſh from Zante, and the tulip from Vienna, New fruits 
were introduced to the ſoil and climate of England. The tulip had 3 
been known at Vienna but a little while. It came thither from Conſtan- 
tinople. 

In 1588 © the Cheſt at Chatham“ was eſtabliſhed, which, by means of Cheſt at 
a ſmall de duction from the pay of every ſcaman, provides an annual al- Chatham. 
lowance for ſuch as may chance to be wounded. | 

No attempt to place the important article of weights and meaſures on Weightsand 
an equal footing throughout the realm, appears. Strict regulations took 2 2 
place by ſtatute, reſpecting the ſtandard weight of goldſmith's work , the 
meaſurement of leather f, the weight and meaſure of honey 9, and a very 
few other things; but no general reformation was attempted.  * 


NOTES. 


[1i] Yet we are told that all the policies of . made at Antwerp have a clauſe 
inſerted to declare that their conditions, in caſe of diſpute, ſhall be governed by the regu- 


lations uſual in Lombard-ftreet, London.” [Matvynes' Lex MgrcCaTORIA. 
* Eliz, 43, cap. 12, - + 19 Eliz. cap. 15. 
4 1 Eliz, cap. 9, . q & 23 Eliz. cap. 8. F 
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Cent. XVI. There appears no conſiderable regulation in Scotland concerning 
\\ 1 e weights and meaſures during the latter part of the ſixteenth age, unleſs 
in the article of fiſh. But, probably, this might be rendered leſs neceſ- 
fary, as much attention had been paid to this ſubject by James the F Dire 
| in an early part of the century *. — 
England. Until the reign of Elizabeth, few merchant-ſhips of conſiderable bulk 
Ships. were built in England; and thoſe adventurers who wiſhed to uſe large veſ- 
ſels, bought them of the Hanſe-town ſhipwrights. Thus we find Captain 
Hawkins failing to America in the © Jefus of Lubeek, the on large ſhip 
Seareity of of his ſquadron.” And, among the reaſons given for a ſtatute, in 1559, 
> qo which permits imports and exports in foreign ſhips, is the deficiency of 
| Engliſh veſſels to carry out the merchandize of their country 7. 
The active and adventurous Earl of Cumberland is celebrated as the firſt 
Engliſh ſubje& who built a ſhip of 800 tons burthen F. 6 1e 


Increaſe of The merchant ſhips of England, although not large, ſoon became, to- 


veſfels. — wards the cloſe of the century, numerous, and did ſpecial ſervice to their 
country on many occaſions, particularly againſt the Spaniſh Armada in 1588. 
Size and bulk could not be expected in merchant veſſels, when Elizabeth 
herſelf, having engaged to ſupply the Dutch with thirty or forty ſhips of 
war, ſtipulates, that half of them ſhall bear” 200 tons burthen, and the 
other half between 100 and 2000 F. 

Number of In 1582 a kind of © cenſus' was makes under the | lnfpoticn of * Lord 

dire and Admiral Clinton, that the mercantile ſtrength of the nation might be pro- 

merchant perly eſtimated. It was then found that the merchants could ſupply the 

A. D. 1582, Toyal navy with 145235 ER} and 1293 _ of which 217. were 
above 80 tons . 

Scotland. That Scotland had many Ne e in the dey ſervice we 

are certain, although only from collateral accounts. 

In September 1557, ſome ſhips of Hull took the admiral and the vice- 
admiral of the merchant IPs of Scotland q. This e a large fleet of 


_—_ Os": cn 
* Stat. E's Parl. 6 Jac. IV. + Stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 8. 
„ 2 Anderſon, vol. I. p. 192 $ Rym, Fœd. tom. xvi. p. 340. 


Sir W. Monfor's Tracts, apud Harleian Voyages, vol. iii. p. 248. 
Talbot Coll. of Letters at Herald-Office, No. 149. 


The 
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The ſtatute enacted under James III. of Scotland (and which was often Cent. XVI. 
afterwards renewed), which forbad all merchant ſhips to tempt the danger "YY 
of the ſeas © between the feaſt of St. Simon and Jude, and Candlemaſs-day,” 
muſt have contributed to diſhearten the Northern ſeamen, by opening their 
eyes to a ſenſe of their danger in that tempeſtuous clime “. Both Sir 
Andrew Wood and Sir Patrick Spence [12], two of the moſt celebrated 
Scottiſh commanders, periſhed by ſtorms. 


That wretched debaſement of Engliſh coin, which the neceſſities of England. 
Henry VIII. unfatiated with the plunder of half his kingdom, had occa- — 
ſioned, is believed to have given pain to the ſuſceptible mind of Edward VI. acceſſion of 

Edward VI. 
- at the very early age when he received his crown. 

His firſt coinage, nevertheleſs, emulated the worſt of his father's F. His firſt 
The pound of gold made thirty pounds in tale, though but twenty carats _— 
fine; and the pound of filver produced forty- eight ſhillings by tale, though 
but one-third fine. Thus every pound of fine ſilver made ſeven pounds four 
ſhillings in money; and the king's profit on each ſuch pound was four 
pounds four ſhillings. 

As baſe money is moſt eaſily to be counterfeited, many falſe coiners Falſe coin- 
were known to take advantage of the public calamity. Even one of the 


mint-maſters, Sir William Sherrington , was attainted by confeſſion of 


NOTES. 


[12] Accordingly in an ancient ballad we find this veteran officer, much ale on 
receiving orders to put to ſea in the winter ſeaſon. . q 
O, quha is this has done this deed, 1 
This ill deed unto me? | 
To ſend me out this time o zeir | | „ 
To ſail upon the ſe?” N { 
He-was in conſequence caſt away; and the bard proceeds: | 
* Have owre, have owre to Aberdour | 
Its fiftie fadom deip; 
And their lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi' th' Scots lords at his feit.“ 
[ReLiques oy Ancient PosTRY, Vor. I. 


* Stat, 15, Parl. 3 Jac. 1 III. + Leake's Hiſt. Account of Engliſh Coins, p. 211. 


1 Stat, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. cap. 17. 
counter | = 
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Cent. XVI. counterfeiting teſtoons [1 3]-to the value of 20001.; and Francis Digby *, a 
ET, gentleman, was convicted of counterfeiting © _ groats, rials, and 
- crowns.” | 


Standard of In the third year of Edward, the ſtandard of gold was ſomewhat amended; 
Nel and, in his fourth, it was brought to its original purity, viz. twenty-three 
carats, three grains and an half, fine, and half a grain alloy. But the ſilver 
grew worſe; for ſhillings were coined at the rate of ſeventy-two to the 
pound; and twelve ounces of fine ſilver were Te raiſed to the value 

of fourteen pounds eight ſhillings. | 
In the ſame year, however, the baſe money was lowered by proclamation, 

© firſt to three-quarters, and then to half its nominal value f. 

In 1551, crown and half-crown pieces of ſilver became for the firſt time 


current money; the ſixpenny piece too is believed then to have firſt ap- 
110 in England. | 


Silver coin The year 1552 witneſſed a great improvement in the filver coin. The 


po 88 pound, which contained eleven ounces, one penny- weight, fine, and nine- 


teen penny weights, alloy, was coined into no more than three pounds by 
tale. This was done by indenture , and the ſilver threepence then made 
its firſt appearance. 
Gold coin The natural conſequence of good money floating along with baſe coin is, 
bought up. that the good will be bought up for melting, and muſt ſoon be loſt to the 
country. To prevent this cataſtrophe, which was approaching with haſty 
ſteps, ſevere puniſhments were denounced by parliament $ againſt ſuch as 
ſhould < exchange any coined gold or filyer, receiving or paying more than 
the value placed on the ſame by the king.” | 
* Queen Mary had no ſooner mounted the throne than ſhe ſought popu- 
amendment larity, by iſſuing a * which promiſed ſpeedy relief for the in- 


under Queen 
Mary. 


NOTES. 


IIz!] Sherrington had the command of the Briſtol mint, and ſupplied the Protector's 
n brother with a large ſum of money. It is him of whom the good Latimer ſpeaks rather 
too favorably, when he mentions, in a ſermon, the reſtitution which a courtier had made. 
25 _[LaTimer's Discounsss. 
WEE. Rym. Fed. tom. xv. p. 292. I Stowe's Annals, p. 605, 606. 
t Lownds, p. 47. _ $ Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 19. 


conveniences . 
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conveniences which ſo much baſe coin had brought upon the nation; and Cent. XVI. 
announcing that © ſhe had ordered her mints to form a coinage of ſilver, in het, $i 


fineneſs of the ſtandard ſterling; and of gold, in which the ſovereign was 
to value thirty ſhillings, the half- ſovereign or royal fifteen ſhillings, the 
angel ten, and the half-angel five. The ſilver coins were the groat, half- 
groat, and penny. Baſe money was directed to paſs at half its nominal 
value *,” But the ſtandard ſterling' here mentioned was not ſo fine as the 
old ſtandard by two penny-weights. Beſides, the baſe coin continued to 
be current; and, although reduced to half value, was exceedingly detri- 
mental to the commerce and credit of the nation. | 

The attempts to free England from its abundant baſe money had, during 
the reigns of Edward and Mary, been laudable, though inſufficient, It 
was reſerved for the firm hand of Elizabeth to reſtore the true ſtandard to 
her coin and credit, in conſequence of the meaſure, to her country. 


487 


During the two firſt years of her active government ſhe coined ſo much Elizabeth 


money, both gold and ſilver, all of the right ſterling ſtandard, that ſhe 5 the 


found herſelf enabled to utter a proclamation, in 1560 f, by which the bad 
coin [14] was reduced to its real value; viz. the beſt teſtoon to fourpence 
halfpenny, the ſecond beft to twopence farthing, and the third ſort to 


nothing; the old groat to twopence, &c. &c. And as this regulation was 


at firſt ſeverely felt by the holders of baſe money, the queen condeſcended, 
in her edict, to apologize for. the meaſure, and to ſtate how far the honor 
of the nation was concerned in clearing from its currency that inundation 
of falſe coin which had overwhelmed its'credit in foreign countries. 

There was now a ſeparate mint in the Tower, to which the bad money 
Was brought in heaps, as it was no longer the intereſt of the holders to 


keep it in circulation [15]. At the cloſe of 1561, when the operation 
of 


NOTES. - 


[14] Camden affirms that the queen, ſometime before ſhe deſtroyed the bad coin, cauſed 

it all to be marked with © a greyhound, a 2 eluſe, a lion, harp, roſe, or fleur de lys.“ 
[REMAIN ES. 
[15] All foreign coins were, at the ſame time, forbidden to be any longer current in 
England, and were ordered to be melted. down, except only the Flemiſh, and the French 
geoolcden 

* Kennet's Queen Mary I. p. 335. Stowe's Annals, p. 616. 
+ Stawe's Annals, 1560. 
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Cent. XVI. of melting i it all was completed, the following computation of the work and 
◻◻ its coſt is given by Stowe *, who lived at the time: 


Thanked by 
the nation. 


Total of baſe money, 631,950 pound weight. 

Which was current money, according to the rates of their ſeveral 
ſtandards, 638, 1131. 138. 6d. 

Total of the maſs of fine monies, 244,416 pound weight. 

Which is, in current money, at 60s. the pound weight, 183, 248l. 

The charges of coinage amounted to near 13,0001. [16]. 

Next to the reformation of religion,” ſays an ingenious and accurate 
modern writer , © nothing could be more — or beneficial to the 
kingdom than the reformation of the money.” The parliament congra- 
tulated Elizabeth upon it; and it makes a ftriking part of the laudatory 
inſcription on her tomb at Weſtminſter. 

After ſhe had accompliſhed: this great work, the queen proceeded to 


coin, from time to time, the neceſſary quantities of money to ſupply the 


NOTES. 
golden crown. Vaſt quantities of Spaniſh gold were, in conſequence of this order, brought 


to the mint; 26001, was ſent in during one ſingle week. [Srowz's AnxaALs. 


[16] Mr. Hume, on the authority of a MS. in the Paper Office, aſſerts that, to ſupply | 
the neceſſary funds for the coinage, Elizabeth employed Greſham to borrow 200, oool. 
for her at Antwerp. He adds, that ſhe herſelf afterwards was ſo impolitic as to make an 
innovation in the coin in 1601, by dividing a pound of filver into fxty-rwo ſhillings inftead 
of ſixty, the former ſtandard. * This,” he writes, was the laſt time that the coin has been 


_ tampered with in England.” 2  _ [HasT. or ru Tuposs, Vor. II. 


The table beneath, taken from Biſhop Fleetwood's © Chronicon Pretioſum,* will ſhew at 


one view, all the variations of the coin during the ſixty years which have been the ſubject 
of this yolume : 
Money by tale Fine filver in 


in a lb. Troy. a lb. weight. Alloy. 

| OZ. oz. dt. oz, dwt. 

' Laſt year of Henry VIII. - 48 n *** 

edi 3d 6 Edward VI. i 6 O 6 3 

aid © ch — 72 1 

+ £4 io — - 60 RE: 8 6. 19 

It Mary J. 60 ONION. I o 

| 2d Elizabeth - 60 „ o 18 

p45 43d =» = \-. 08 f.. 0M 

. + Survey of Londen, vole. p. 97,98. + kae id. Account, pi 232. 

7 | | | currency 


Ch. VI. Part II. § 1. CoMMERce, &c. „ 


currency of the kingdom; nor varied (except once, in the forty-third year Cent. XVI. 
of her reign, a very little) from the proper ſtandard. The goodneſs of hes. 
the metal frequently tempted the eſſays of clippers; and in 1578, Jean Puniſhment , 
de Loy, a Frenchman, and five Engliſh gentlemen *, were arraigned and 35 
executed for offences of this kind, in conſequence of a ſtatute which had 

paſſed two years before, declaring clipping and coining to be treaſon. 

The judicious Dr. Davenant eſtimates the value of the ſilver coin in 
England at the death of Elizabeth at 2,500,000. ſterling. If therefore, 
with Dr. Campbell F, we reckon the golden coin at 1, 500, ooo l. more, the 
ſtock of coined money in the realm, at the acceſſion of James I. will 
amount to 4,000,000 l. ſterling. 

The death of James V. made a conſiderable alteration in the current Scotland. 
money of Scotland. Groats, half· groats, pennies, and halfpennies, are Change of 
never mentioned in any ſubſequent ſtatutes. It is ſuppoſed that this coins after 
was occaſioned by the riſe of filver in value, and by the new practice of PO 
the Scots; who, like their allies, the French | 17], began to drop the ſmaller 
coins, and only name thoſe which were larger 8. 

The ſtandard of money in Scotland had been continually varying. In 
the 16th of James V. 1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, had 
produced 108 pounds of current money. But, under Mary of Guiſe's ' 
adminiſtration, A. D. 1556, a pound weight of gold, although the quantity 
of alloy was conſiderably increaſed, produced 144 pounds current money. 

In 1529, a pound weight of ſilver, when coined, produced 91. 28.; but, 
in 1556, it produced 131. current money ||. 

The ſhort reign of Mary Stuart produced chiefly a coinage of teſtoons ; Coinage of 
a piece which anſwered in bulk and appearance to the Engliſh ſhilling, but Mary. 
had only one-fifth of its value. On her marriage with Lord Darnley ſhe 
ſtruck ſilver coins, which weighed each an ounce, and were impreſſed with 
two thiſtles, and Maria & Henricus, Dei Gra. R. & R. Scotorum.” The 


NOTES. 


[17] Thus in France,“ ſays Biſhop Nicholſon, *© the deniers periſhed and were for- 
gotten, and the ſols and livres ſucceeded in their room.” [Scor. HisT, LinBrary. 
„ Stowe's Annals, p. 684. + Stat. 18 Eliz. cap. 1. 
t Lives of Admirals, vol. i. p. 391. $ Nic. Sc. Lib. p. 94. 
|| Ruddiman's Pref, to, Anderſon's Diplom. p. 80. 
Vol. II. 3 R reverſe 
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Cent. XVI. reverſe of theſe pieces was remarkable; a tree (ſuppoſed to relate to a re- 
—YY” markable yew in the park of the Earl of Lenox, father to Darnley) 
| crowned, and the motto Dat gloria vires.“ The value of this coin was 
thirty ſhillings: There were others of twenty ſhillings, and ſome of ten, 
all with the ſame impreſſion *. 
In 1 56 3 it was found neceſſary to exert the powers of government, and, 
by two ſevere ſtatutes, to prevent 'the exporting bullion, and importing 
falſe coin from abroad f. A coinage to no very great amount was exe- 
cuted in 1567, and the next four years [ 18]. 
8 12 The profligate adminiſtration of Morton, in 1580, brought a ſudden 
the regent Increaſe of corruption on the Scottiſh coinage, which had already degene- 
Merton. rated much from its purity. That unprincipled ſtateſman at once added a 

fourth part of alloy to every pound of filver; and the value of the coin 


ſunk in proportion. This was an evil which demanded an immediate re- 


medy ; and, in conſequence, ſoon after the fall of that regent , a ſtatute - 


paſſed, which, after enlarging much on the evil ſuffered throughout Scot- 
land, by the high price of the laſt coinage of ſilver, pröhibits the ſeven 
perſons there named, who had been entrufted with the coinage, to proceed 
any farther in it; and directs all that ſilver, to the weight of two hundred 
Called in, eleven ſtone, and ten pound weight, which had been coined, to be brought 
in again, and re-coined in © ren ſhilling pieces of eleven-penny, fine [19], 
_conteinand foure in the unce, havand on the ane ſide the portatture of his 
majeſtie's bodie armed, with ane crown on his head, and ane ſword in his 


NOTES. 


118] Among the coins of James VI. is found a ſilver piece, dated 1567, . an 
ounce, and valued at thirty ſhillings. It has impreſſed, a drawn ſword, with a crown on 
the point, circumſcribed with the celebrated ſpeech of Trajan, Pro me. Si merear, in 
me.“ The choice of this motto is aſcribed to George Buchanan. | 

[19] By this expreſſion, © eleven-penny, Ane, muſt be underſtood ' eleven ounces, fine, 
to a pound, Troy,” and not © eleven penny-weights to an ounce;? ſince that ſuppoſition muſt 
not only leave the ſilver plate very baſe, but it would alſo be much diſproportioned to the 
So" of the gold plate, which was fixed at twenty-two-carats. 

l [Ax DERSON's Or1GiN or ComMERCE, Vol. II. 
* Nic. Sc. Lib. p. 95. + Stat. 69 & 70 Parl. 9 Qu. Mary. 
t Ruddiman's Pref. to Anderſon's Diplom. p. 74. 
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hand, &c. &c.“ The king's maſter-coiner has this taſk impoſed upon Cent. XVI. 
him, and the © Takkeſmen,' or coiners, are releaſed from their contracts. — 
In a ſubſequent ſtatute, which confirms certain regulations made at Dun- Value regu- 
dee, great complaint is made of the ſcarcity and exorbitantly high price of _ 

gold and ſilver coin. A fixed value is therein appointed, which was on no 

account to be exceeded. Beſides this, all good ſubjects were encouraged 

to bring forward their plate, and ſend it to be coined at the mint; * only the 
thretty-pennie thereof being retained for his majeſtie's profit . 

The laſt notice taken of the Scottiſh coinage [20], before the acceſſion Afirmed. 
of James to the crown of England, appears to have been in 1600, in 
which a ſtatute paſſed , promiſing that there ſhall be no alteration made 
in the value or fineneſs of the coin during that ſeſſion. 

The price of ſilver, in ſpite of all endeavors to the contrary, continued High price 
to increaſe. Sixty ſhillings were paid for an ounce of that metal in 1603; - ge 6c 
and the © mark pieces“ coined in 1601, 2, 3, and 4, are proportioned in 
value to that rate. There were half-marks, quarter, and half-quarter 
marks alſo coined; the laſt was the ſmalleſt ſilver piece (as Biſhop Nicol- 
ſon thinks) ever minted in Scotland. It value was, in 1603, twenty pence 
Scots, and about three halfpence Engliſh. And theſe © marks,” with their 
ſub-diviſions, were the laſt pieces coined by James VI. before he quitted 
Edinburgh to aſcend the throne of England 5. 


It appears, by the very exact memorials compiled by Biſhop Fleetwood, England. 
that, in 1550, wheat and oats were at the average price of eight ſhillings 1 
the quarter; malt five ſhillings and a penny; Malmſey wine fourpence the living, 
quart; a load of ſtraw five ſhillings, and of charcoal twelve ; ſea-coal was 4. P. 1550. 
not commonly uſed. | 

From this one might ſuppoſe the coſt of living to be then at leaſt five 
times cheaper than in the eighteenth century; yet the extreme debaſe- 
ment of the coin, in 1550, obſtructs the calculation. | 


NOTES, 

[20] In 1597, the proportion of Scottiſh money to that of England was as ten to one; 
the Scots having in that year coined hfty ſhillings from an ounce of filver, and thirty 
pounds out of an ounce of gold. 

[Ruppiman'” s PRETACER TO DiPLoMaTa & NumIsMATA,? &c. 
Stat. 106, Parl. 7 Jac, VI, + Stat. 253, Parl. 15 Jac, VI. 
t Stat. 9, Parl. 16 Jac, VI. Nic. Scot, Hiſt. Lib. p. 97. 
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Houſe rent was cheap in proportion. The comptroller of the king's 


TY houſehold occupied at the ſame period a manſion in Channel-Row, Weſt- 


A. D. 1559. 


minſter, near Whitehall, at the yearly rent of thirty ſhillings “. 

In 1559, the phyſician in ordinary of Elizabeth f had a penſion of one 
hundred pounds per annum, beſides diet, wine, wax, &c. The profeſſor- 
ſhips at both univerſities continued at forty pounds a year, as in the days 
of Henry VIII.; but, as the money had been reformed by the queen, the 
amount was really much greater than it had been. Wheat was ſold then at 
nearly eight ſhillings the quarter; a load of hay coſt twelve ſhillings and 
ſixpence; and Bourdeaux wine was bought at fifty ſhillings the hogſhead. 


A.D. 1 594 Towards the cloſe of the century it was enacted, that wheat Þ might be 


Scotland. 
Rate of 


living, 


A. D. 1551. 


exported when not more than twenty ſhillings the quarter; peas and beans 


* thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; and barley and malt twelve ſhillings. 


As theſe were certainly looked on as moderate prices for the commodities, 
it may reaſonably be ſaid that the ſame ſum of money would purchaſe, in 
1594, four times as much of the neceſſaries of life as it would do in 1794. 
A difference eaſily to be accounted for, from the ſubſequent increaſe of 
population and of coin, 

In the ſame year the queen fixes the falary of her © Keeper of the royal 
library, at Whitehall, at 131. 6s. 8d. per annum &; a ſum nearly equal to 
ſixty pounds in the eighteenth century. 

The price of proviſions in Scotland, as ſettled by parliament i in 1 551 |, 
was very moderate, when the difference between the current money of 


the ſiſter - nations is conſidered, which ſeems to have been at that period 


pretty nearly as one Engliſh pound to four [21] Scottiſh. 
The ſwan and the crane are prized at 58.; the black game 6d.; a tame 


| gooſe 16d. ; a capon 12d. ; a common fowl 8d. ; a chicken 4d. ; and a pig 


Is. 6d. Wines had alſo their allotted price: Bourdeaux wine was limited 


— 


NOTES. - 


[21] By a record in the Fœdera it appears that, only eight years before, the ſettlement 
on the Lady Margaret Douglas, the niece of Henry VIII. was 6800 marks Scottiſh money, 
or 1700 marks ſterling ; a difference of about four pounds to one. 


* Life of Sir Thomas Smith, apud Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 86. 
+ Rym. Feed. vol. xv. p. 532. t Stat. 35 Eliz, cap. 7. 
$ Rym, Fœd. vol. xvi, p. 264. Stat, 12, Parl. 5 Qu, Marie. 
(7 | to 


* 
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to 161. the ton, or 8d. the pint; and wine of Rochelle to 131. the ton, and Cent. XVI. 
64. the pint. * 


In 1584 a life-guard of forty ſoldiers was raiſed for the“ protection of Stipends of 
the king's perſon; to each of theſe was appointed a ſtipend [22] of — 2 
2001. per annum, amounting at that time to little more than twenty-five 
pounds Engliſh; ſo much had the money of Scotland decreaſed in its value. 

At the fame period the ſtipends of preachers throughout Scotland were Of clergy- 
varied from 4ool. down to 100l.; that is, from about 100l. ſterling to 25I.; wen. 
and ſome few produced only 161. 10s. per annum f. 

The venerable but ill- founded prejudices againſt the lending of money England. 
for intereſt, continuing to operate during the ſixteenth ce.tury, produced Intereſt of 
in England repeated ſtatutes to condemn and endeavour the abolition of 7 
that practice. The good ſenſe of Elizabeth ſoon diſcerned the neceſſity and 
uſe to the community, of the only means which could induce the miſer to 
unlock his treaſures, and permit them to rove abroad to the encouragement 
of the bold adventurer and the induſtrious trader. Accordingly, an act ren per 
paſſed in 1571 which, after bitter denunciations againſt © uſury,” permits cent. allow- 
money to be borrowed and lent at the rate of ten per cent. per annum F. 8 

The ſame conſideration induced the legiſlature of Scotland, by two ſuc- The ſame in 
ceſſive acts, to allow the ſame intereſt, ten per Sent, to be taken in the Sor. 


Northern diſtrict of the iſland $. 


| NOTES. 


[22] It is an odd circumſtance that the king ſhould order the firſt fruits of church- 
benefices, and the produce of vacant livings, to be ſer aſide expreſsly for a fund for the 


payment of this guard, [AcT aBovE CITED. 
* Stat. 137, Parl. 8 Jac, VI. + Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 97. 
t 13 Eliz. cap. 8. $ Stat. 251, Parl. 15 Jac. VI. and Stat. 7, Parl. 16 Jac, VI. 
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HISTORY OF THE MANNERS, VIRTUES, VICES, REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, 

LANGUAGE, DRESS, DIET, AND DIVERSIONS, OF THE PEOPLE OF 

+ GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. A. D. 1547, 
TO THAT OF JAMES I. AND VI. A. D. 1603. - ; 


£72 n 


HERE is no epoch in the Hiſtory of England which merits ſo much Cent. XVI. 
and ſuch accurate conſideration as to character and manners as that ⁊ä 


now before the reader. He will find himſelf, when he contemplates the the Engliſh. | Y 
reign of Elizabeth, unleſs he is ſomewhat more than a ſuperficial obſerver, 3 | i 
equally deceived in his idea of the queen and of her people ; and, dazzled ix 
with the brilliant glory of the one, and the romantic bravery of the other, | 
will paint to himſelf a faultleſs monatch at the head of a ſimple, virtuous, il 
invincible nation, mn 5075 / ü 

e | We | 
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We have already fat in judgment on Elizabeth ; her magnanimity has 
met its due praiſe, her deſpotiſm and caprice their cenſures; the nature of 
thoſe whom ſhe governed is now to be inveſtigated. Fortunately, the 
turn of the age led to © vindications, letters, papers, apophthegms,” &c. 
which have furniſhed as ample materials for an account of the manners of 


the people, as are p afforded by the chroniales of the day for their political 
| hiſtory. 


The period now treated of is not in general favorable to the Engliſh 
character. Conſtancy of ſentiment, in the days of Mary, was, indeed, the 


- juſt praiſe of many martyrs ; but the majority of the nation changed its 


Religion. | 


Bravery. 


Activity. 


-Vojult 
charge of 
Piracy. 


faith four times in twenty years, without a thought of remorſe, 
The religion of Elizabeth's reign was all in extremes. On the one ſide 


fanaticifm and ſuperſtition ; on the other ſourneſs and hypocritical parade. 


If theſe were pompous beyond reaſon in their worſhip, thoſe were ſullen 
and ſlovenly. Both Papiſt and Puritan, when uppermoſt, made uſe of 
perſecution. But there the Proteſtant party ſhewed moſt moderation ; 
© becauſe,” writes a farcaſtic author, they were leſs governed by the 
prieſthood than the Roman Catholics.” 

Undaunted valor, and a forward ſpirit of enterprize, diſtinguiſhed the 
ſoldier and the mariner of Elizabeth ; ſubordination appears not to have 
marked his character. 

They * are powerful in the field, ſays Paul Hentzner, © ſucceſsful 
againſt their enemies, and impatient of any thing like ſlavery.” 

They f are,” he adds, good failors, and better pirates [1]. And 
Fynes Moryſon, i in his travels on the continent T, avers, that ſuch was the 


general opinion of the Germans; © for that which we call “ warre at ſea,” 


and © the royal navy,” they terme © robbery and pirate ſhips,” neither 
have they patience to hear any Juſtification or excuſe.* Scaliger, too, 
Joins in this calumny ; Nulli melius piraticum exercent quam Angli 5. 


2— | 

Nor ks. b. 
[1] Conceit had ſtation among the follies of the Eng lit; for the obſervant German 
traveller adds, * If they ſee a foreigner particularly well made and handſome, they ſay, 


vit is pity he is not an Engliſhman!” [HenT2nER. 
* Hentzner, apud Fugitive Pieces, vol, ii. p. 3017 + Ibid. p. 300. 
1 F. Moryſon, part i. p. 37. 8 Scaligerana, p. 226. | 


This 
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This cenſure was unjuſt. The Engliſh only plundered thoſe who were Cent. XVI. 
at open war with their nation; and they treated their priſoners with huma- 3 
nity. It may however be ſaid, with too much appearance of truth, that 
the predatory enterprizes againſt the almoſt defenceleſs Spaniſh coloniſts, 


headed by younger brothers or needy elder ones, tended little to increaſe 
the ſtock of national honeſty. 


The picture which Biſhop Latimer draws of his own times is odipus ; Latimer's 
the corruption of each judge; murtherers unpuniſhed [2] ; adultery [3], 2 mY 22 
covetouſneſs, bribery, inſolence to the poor, and neglect of paying their 
wages [4]; theſe were, according to the good prelate, the prominent fea- 
tures of his day. Some allowance muſt, however, be made for the excu- 
ſable exaggeration of a zealous orator ; ſtriving to awaken and terrify an 
infant king, and a greedy, indolent, ſelf- intereſted miniſtry. 

To the vices of the age, the ſway of Mary added bigotry and inhumanity ; 

But theſe were the crimes of a few, and affected not the national character. 

Among the favorites of Elizabeth, beſides the moſt extreme ſervility, Envy thrives 
there was to be found fo rank a crop of envy, that it choked the faireſt * <9 
plants; the minds of Nottingham, Raleigh, even of Eſſex, abounded with 
this vile weed, 

Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to hear of the hardy manners of Eli- Effeminacy. 
zabeth's age, will wonder at the following remark of Dr. Caius, which 
charges thoſe fancied patterns of ſturdy manlineſs with effeminate delicacy ; 


NOTES. 


[2] © A ſearcher in London diſpleaſed a merchant: they had words, and the merchant 
kills him. They that told me this tale fay it is winked at; they look through their 
fingers and was not ſee it; whether it is taken up with a pardon or not,“ &c. &c. 

[LaTiMER's SERMONS. 

[3] The foureſ of ſatiriſts, Philip Stubs, charges the gentlewomen of London, in the moſt 

groſs terms, with poſſeſſing gardens in the ſuburbs, walled round and locked up ; but pro- 


vided with arbors, bowers, turrets, and banqueting-rooms, for the reception of their para- 


mours. [ANATOMIE OF ABUSES, 

[4] © For the love of God let poor workmen be paid! They make their moan that they 
can get no money; the poor labourers, gun-makers, powder-men, bow-makers, arrow- 
makers, ſmiths, carpenters, and other crafts, cry for their wages. They be unpaid, ſome 
of them three or four months, ſome of them half a year, Kc. [LaTinzr's SZ Mons. 
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© The olde manly hardineſs, ſtoute courage, and painfulneſs of Englande, 


1 utterly driven away; in the ſteade whereof men now-a-dates receive 


Other vices 
and follies 
prevalent. 


womanlineſs [5], and become nice; not able to withſtande a blaſte of 
wynde, &c “. | 

The faſhion of revenging private wrongs by ſomewhat very like aſſaſſi- 
nation, was too common among the great as well as the inferior ranks of 
ſociety [6]. | 

The memoirs of Cary, Earl of Monmouth, afford an inſtance of the pre- 
valence of gaming at the court of Elizabeth. I had no mind,” ſays he, 


to ſtay in the court; but having given out ſome money to go on foot in 


twelve days to Berwick, I performed it that ſummer, which was worth to 
me two thouſand pounds ; which bettered me to live at court a good while 


after f. 
— — 


NOTES. 


{5] That, however, the court ladies could in their turn put on manlineſti, we have a 
ſtriking inſtance in Mr. Lodge's intereſting and curious * Illuſtrations of Britiſh Hiſtory.” 
Mary, Counteſs of Shrewſbury, in conſequence of a quarrel between the family of Caven- 
diſh (to which ſhe belonged) and that of Stanhope, ſent in 1592 the following meſſage to 
Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, by a ſpecial perſon ; who declared, when he delivered it, 
that if he erred in any thing, it was © in ſpeaking it more mildly, and not in terms of ſuch 
diſdain as he was commanded. My lady has commanded. me to ſay thus much to you, 
That though you be more wretched, vile, and miſerable than any creature living; and, 
for your wickedneſs, be become more ugly in ſhape than the vileſt toad in the world ; and 
one to whom none of reputation would. vouchſaſe to ſend any meſſage; yet ſhe hath 
thought good to ſend thus much to you; that ſhe be contented that you ſhould live (and 
doth no waies wiſh your death), but to this end, that all the plagues and miſeries that may 
befall any man, may light on ſuch a caitiff as you are; and that you ſhould. live to have all 
your friends forſake you; and, without your great repentance (which ſhe looketh not for 
becauſe your life has been ſo bad), you will be damned perpetually in hell fire,” With 
many other opprobrious and hateful words, which could not be remembered, becauſe the 
beater would deliver it but once, as he ſaid he was commanded.” 

[6] In a letter from Mr. Gilbert Talbot to the Earl of Shrewſbury; dated February 13, 
1578, an account is given of © one Wyndam, who ſhott at my Lord Rytche“ while riding 
in the ſtreets; and of Lodowyke Grevell's attack on Sir John Conwaye (in the ſtreet alſo), 
firſt with a © cougell, wherewith be ſtunned him; and then with a ſword while he lay on 
the ground. J am forced, ſays the letter writer, to trouble your honor wyth theſe 
tryſhnge matters, ſince I know of no greater. It was a ſavage age when theſe matters were 
accounted * tryflynge.” 4 [LopD cE's ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Booke of Counſeil, &c. by Dr. John Caius, fol, 23, + Cary's Mem. p. 24, 


6 The 
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The probity of the inferior people appears in no favourable light, nor Cent. XVT. 
did the adminiſtration of the police [7] contribute much to the extirpati "WV 
of profligacy. | 

Drinking had its votaries in abundance. Much time was ſpent by the Drunken- 
citizens of London at their numerous [8] taverns. In the country, if a = 
bitter writer of the time * may find credit, every public houſe was crowded 
from morn to night with determined drunkards. 

Camden, who allows the increaſe of drunkenneſs [9] among the 
Engliſh, imputes it to their familiarity with the Flemings in the Low 
Country wars. 


The 


NOTES. 


[7] The thirſt after this authority,” ſays the Lord Keeper, ſpeaking of country ma- 
giſtrates, © proceedeth from nothing but an ambitious humour of gaining of reputation 
among their neighbours ; that ſtill, when they come home, they may be preſented with 
preſents,” [TowxsuzNo's Hisr. CoLLECTiONS, 

[8s] The taverns of London were many and much frequented. An old bard has favored | 
us with a liſt of them in © Newes from Bartholomew Fayre,” a black letter poem, the title- 9 
page of which is torn off: 

There hath been great ſale and utterance of wine, 
Beſides beere, and ale, and ipocras fine, ! 
In every country, region, and nation— | 
But chiefly in Billingſgate, at the Salutation; 
And the Bore's Head near London ſtone; 
The Swan at Dowgate, a taverne well knowne ; 
'The Miter in Cheape ; and then the Bull Head ; | 
And many like places that make noſes red ; | j 
Th' Bore's Head in Old Fiſh-ſtreet, Three Crowns in the Vintry ; | i 
And now, of late, St. Martin's in the Sentree ; | 
The Windmill in Lothbury ; the Ship at th' Exchange, 
King's Head in New Fiſh Street, where royſters do range; 
The Mermaid in Cornhill ; Red Lion in the Strand, 
Three Tuns Newgate Market; Old Fiſh Street at the Swan.“ 

[Ax xvOTATIORS ON OLD Plays, 

[9] Among other ſatires on the Engliſh propenſity to drink, we find Gaſcoygne's 
© Delicate Dyet for daintie-mouthed Droonkards.“ The Almaynes,” ſays he, with their 
ſmale Rheniſh wine, are contented ; but we muſt have March beere, double beere, dagger 

ale, 


F 


* Stubs* Anatomie of Abuſe, p. 73. 
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Cant. XVI. The practice of perpetual ſwearing [10] can only ſeek for extenuation in 


393382 S/ 


Swearing. 
Credulity. 


recurring to the general cuſtom of Europe. 


Credulity reigned throughout Great Britain with unlimited ſway. But 
this was the fayorite folly of Europe ; and when the firm mind of Elizabeth 
could deſcend to court the ſcience of * Dr. Dee; and while the column 
uſed by the wicked, wiſe, and accompliſhed Catharine di Medicis to 
conſult her mages, ſtill exiſts ; we muſt not wonder at the chriſtened cat F” 
of James, nor the entire belief of witchcraft, both in England and Scotland, 
ia the ſixteenth century. 

That we may not judge too hardly of the Engliſh from the foregoing; 
picture of their manners, it were but juſt to compare their faults with thoſe 
of the other Europeans of the ſixteenth century. Inhumanity and rapa- 
city will then be found to have ruled the continent; and the maſſacres of 
France, the gibbets and wheels of the Netherlands, the aſſaſſinations coun- 
tenanced by Spain, and the poiſonings encouraged in many Italian ſtates, 
will hide the foibles of Great Britain, in their gloomy and murtherous ſhade.. 


— 


NOTES. 


ale, bracket, &c. Kc. Yea, wine itſelf is not ſufficient, but ſugar, Iemons, and ſpices, 
muſt be drowned thereinne!' He proceeds to execrate the folly of permitting the wife, &c.. 
to follow her mate to the alehouſe, and even to invoke her as a. pretence for a bumper. 
* Before your maiſtreſſe and my beloved wife, pledge me this cup full.” 

[10] The example ſet by the ſovereign certainly had ſome effect. Elizabeth never ſpared 
an oath in public ſpeech or private converſation when ſhe thought it added energy. See 
*Harrington's Nugæ Antiquæ, &c. &c. The wretched French prieſt who ſaw England in 
1553, adds his blundering teſtimony, * In their cups they will ſwear “blood and death'” 
that you ſhalk drink, &c. ſaying, © Bi God, drink iou, goud ouin.” 

[Vorace D'EsTienne PtrLin. 

The ſtage (which always preſents the trueſt picture of the times) produces, in Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, a clown, of not more than common brutality, who. ſwears by Gog's. 
© bones,” ſoule, harte, breade, * ſacrament,” © woundes,” and maliſon, all within two 
ſhort ſcenes.  DovsLev's Ord PrArs, Vor. II. 

© If they ſpeake,* writes the bitter Stubs, ſpeaking of the Engliſh, * but three or 
four words, yet they muſt be interlaced with a bloudie oath' or two.” 


| | [AnaTows or ABUSES. 
N 0 Derkechout's Biography, p. 425, note c. + See before, p. 197. 


; In 
—— 
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In point of national character, the Scots ſeem, in the latter half of the Cent. XVI. 
ſixteenth century, to have had the advantage of their Southern neighbours. 8 
Their zeal for religion was ſincere, although inconſiderately fervent; and | 


National 
their blind attachment to their teachers ſprung from a laudable eagerneſs to Character. 


hear their doctrines uninterruptedly. 


The ſpirit of Chivalry had reigned, a very ſhort time before the refor- Spirit of 
mation, as decidedly in Scotland as in any part of Europe; and the war chivalry. 
which James IV. waged againſt his brother-in-law, Henry VIII. had no 
foundation except his romantic and fancied attachment to the Queen of 
France, whom he had never ſeen, and yet whoſe letters* (as his conſort, 
Margaret of England, tenderly urged) © had more influence on his conduct 
than the tears of his wife, and the remonſtrances of his people *. 


At length the long peace which followed the acceſſion of Elizabeth to peace 


the Engliſh throne, and which terminated in a foederal union of the ſiſter — 


| kingdoms, in ſome degree changed the manners of the Scots; directed that guinary 
ferocious valor which uſed to harraſs their rival neighbours againſt each N 
one's domeſtic foe; and kindled among the once- peaceable diſtricts a ſpirit 
of revenge and plunder which had hitherto only been known to the bor- 
derers, or the leaſt civilized highland clans. Murthers [11] and conflagra- 
tions, the natural conſequence of deadly feuds, were now too often perpe- 
trated; nor could the weak efforts of the pacific James VI. prote& the 
houſes and families of his ſubjects. 

It was rather among the lower than the higher orders of ſociety that Correption 
virtue was to be ſought in the North. The men of rank were almoſt uni- of the great. 


formly unprincipled, ambitious, and corrupt. There was a race run be- 


NOTES. 


[11] The practice of aſſaſſination, it ſhould be obſerved, conveyed not, in the ſixteenth 
age, that idea of horror which modern times have annexed to it. Buchanan relates the 
murthers of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizzio, without expreſſing thoſe feelings which ſeem. 
natural to a man, or that indignation which became a hiſtorian. Knox too talks of the 
death of Beatoun, and of the Duke of Guiſe, not. only without cenſure, but with exul-. 
tation. On the other hand, Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, mentions the aſſaſſination of the Earl 
of Murray with ſome degree of applauſe; and Blackwood dwells upon it with the moſt 

indecent triumph, and aſcribes it directly to the hand of God. 


[RonBexTsoON's HisT, OF SCOTLAND. 
* Drummond's Sc, Hiſt. p. 72, 74. 
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Cent. XVI. tween the favorites and miniſters of James VI. for the gold of Elizabeth; 
gold which was avowedly laviſhed on theſe deſpicable beings to procure the 
moſt important ſecrets of State, 

Charity well A general exerciſe of brotherhood, and of that charity which relieves 

regulated. the needy, muſt be allowed to the Scots, who maintained their poor by 
voluntary contributions, nat by legal aſſeſſments. But of the other ſpecies 
of charity, which makes allowance for thoſe of a different faith, the nation 
was deſtitute. And thoſe, whether Epiſcopalians or Papiſts, who differed 
in their ſentiments from the tenets of the national <hurch, were ſtigmatized 

| from the pulpits as © children of the devil.” 

All.ranks One exceſs, that of the bottle, the Scots were perhaps introduced to by 

Sinking, their exerciſe of hoſpitality. A traveller, who ſpeaks kindly of his recep- 
tion in the North, points out the courtiers, the country gentlemen, and 
the merchants, as hearty votaries to the cauſe of drinking “. 

Credulous Credulity, ſupported by ridiculous traditions, was as much the foible of 

2 the age as were bigotry and narrowneſs of mind [12]. The Scots were 
no more exempted from this imbecility than their Southern neighbours [ 13]. 


We 


NOTES. 

{12] Perhaps the moſt ungenerous inſtance of narrow ſentiment that ever ſullied the 
annals of a corporation is the following; which can indeed only be parallelled by that act of 
Henry VIII. of England, which rendered the moſt delicate of concealments treaſon, in any 
lady whom he might court. 

The common council of Edinburgh enacted, in 1583 (as it ſtands in the 7th volume of 
their council-book), that whereas hitherto the freedom of the city had been the portion of 
the daughters of each citizen; now, if ſuch unmarried daughters were not reputed pure 
virgins at the time of their marriage, they and their huſbands ſhould forfeit their right to 
any ſuch freedom. [MaiTLanD's EpinBUuRGH, 

[13] On all the old houſes ſtill exiſting in Edinburgh there are remains of taliſmanic or 

cabaliſtical characters, which the ſuperſtition of earlier ages had cauſed to be engraven on 
their fronts. Theſe were generally compoſed of ſome text of ſcripture, of the name of 

God, or perhaps of an emblematic repreſentation of the reſurrection. 
[Ax xor's Epinnurcn: 

Nor were the inhabitants of the country leſs diſpoſed to ſuperſtition than thoſe of the 
capital, although they ſeem to have varied in their choice of a protector, as the following 
anecdotes will prove: ; 

In 1594, the elders of the Scottiſh church exerted their utmoſt influence to aboliſh an 
irrational cuſtom among the huſbandmen, which, wich ſome reaſon, gave great offence. 


The 
* Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, p. 56. 


Ch. VII. Part II. § 1. MawnvnzRs, &c. 


We find, in 1560, Robert Henderſon, a ſurgeon, receiving from the Scot- 
tiſh council twenty marks for reſtoring to life a man and woman run through 
the bodies by the French, and a woman who had lain two days in her 
grave *. 8 

Witchcraft was made a capital crime very early after the reformation f. 
That practice was indeed, under one name or another, in univerſal credit 
throughout Europe. It flouriſhed moſt in the North, where there were 
© matron-like witches, and ignorant witches.” It was to one of the ſuperior 


ſort that Satan, being preſſed to kill James VI. thus excuſed himſelf in 
French, Il eſt homme de Dieu . | 


It was peculiarly unfortunate for the Engliſh tongue that, for a long 


ſpace after the invention of printing, every perſon who aimed at diſplaying 


his powers of writing, thought that he muſt uſe the Latin tongue in his 
compoſitions. Accordingly, the vernacular ſtyle, inſtead of being ſtrength- 
ened and refined by numerous compoſitions, was only corrupted with new 
barbariſms, for want of that attention and practice which it might fairly 
claim from Engliſhmen. The judicious hiſtorian of Engliſh poetry thinks 
that (except 5 Sir Thomas More, whoſe © Dialogue of Tribulation,” and 
« Hiſtory of Richard III.“ were eſteemed ſtandards of ſtyle as low as the 
reign of James 1.) Roger Aſcham was perhaps the firſt of our ſcholars who 
ventured to break the ſhackles of latinity, by publiſhing his “ Toxophilus” 
in Engliſh ; chiefly with a view of giving a pure and correct model of Engliſh 
compoſition, or rather of ſhewing how a ſubje& might be treated with grace 
and propriety in Engliſh as well as Latin.“ It appears, however, that 
the art of writing well in Engliſh was attended to in ſome degree in 1553, 


— ñ—üũůk 


—— = 


NOTES. 


The farmers were apt to leave a portion of their land untilled and uncropt year after year, 
This ſpot was ſuppoſed to be dedicated to Satan, and was ſtyled © The good man's croft,” 
viz. the landlord's acre.“ It ſeems probable that ſome pagan ceremony had given riſe to 


ſo ſtrange a ſuperſtition, [Boox or UNIVERSAL Kirk, arud ARNO. 


* Maitland's Edinburgh, p. 24, from the Council-Book. 
1 Stat. 73, Parl. 9 Maria. t Spotiſwood, p. 384. 
$ Hiſt, of Eng. Poetry, vol, ii. p. 32 . 
* ſince 
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ſince Dr. Thomas Wilſon [14], the intereſting author of a © Treatiſe on 
Rhetoric,” publiſhed at that period theſe remarks: © When we have learned 
uſuall and accuſtomable wordes to ſet foorthe our meaninge, we ought to 
join them together in apte order, that the eare may delite in hearynge the 
harmonie. I know ſome Engliſhmen,' he proceeds to fay, that in this 
poinct have ſuch a gifte in the Engliſhe, as fewe in Latine have the lyke; 
and therefore delite the wiſe and learned ſo muche with their pleſaunte 
compoſition, that many rejoice when they maye heare ſuche, and thynke 
muche learninge is gotte when thei maie talke with them.“ He owns, how- 
ever, that faults were ſometimes to be found in Engliſh compoſitions, and 
particularly cenſures the exceſs of alliteration ; Some, ſays he, * uſe 


overmuche repetition of one letter, as © pitifull povertie prayeth for a 


Rhyme im- 
properly in- 


| troduced, 


penie, but puffed preſumpcion paſſeth not a poynct ; pampering his panche 
with peſtilent pleaſure, procuring his paſſeporte to poſte it to hell pitte, 
there to be puniſhed with paynes perpetuall.” Others he blames for the 
affectation of ending their ſentences all alike ; making their talk rather to 
appear rymed metre, than to ſeme plaine ſpeache.” One preacher he 
heard who had not a dozen ſentences in his whole ſermon but what ended 
in rhyme. So that © ſome, not the beſt diſpoſed, wiſhed the preacher a 
lute ; that ſoe with his rymed ſermon he mighte uſe ſome pleſaunte me- 
lodie ; and ſo the people might take pleaſure divers waies, and daunce if 
they liſte “. 5 

Theſe intelligent remarks deſcribe plainly enough the convulſive throes 


of a manly, expreſſive language, ſtruggling to produce ſenſe and graceful- 
neſs, but ill aſſiſted by her literary goſſips. 


NOTES. 


' [14] Dr. Wilſon was bred at King's College, Cambridge, where he was tutor to the 
two ſons of the Duke of Suffolk, who fell by the ſweating ſickneſs. After narrowly eſcaping 
the ſnares of the Inquiſition at Rome, he was much employed by Elizabeth in embaſſies and 
ether ſtate buſineſs, and became Dean of Durham, ſecretary of ſtate, and privy counſellor, 
He died in 1581. He uſed uncommon diſpatch in public buſineſs, and had a ſingular 


ſtrength of memory. Seven orftions of Demoſthenes were by him tranſlated into the 


Engliſh language, [HisT, or Pozrxr. 


, Wilſon on Rhetoric, fol, 85, 86. 
88 | The 


Ch. VII. Part. Il. { 1. |  Maxvens, &c. 505 


The Engliſh tongue wanted not for miſlekders, ſhaded by the plauſible Cent, XVI. 


cloak of 1 improvement. 8 — -/ 


In Elizabeth's i reign the taſte of ſpeaking the language (if not of writing 
it) had nearly been led away, from ſtrength and dignity to accumulated 


Antitheſis, by one John Lilly; whoſe pedantic compoſitions ſo infected Antitheſis. 
the court, that it became the faſhion, among people of politeneſs, to ſtudy Joun Lilly 


and imitate his turgid meaſure. Of the merit which attracted theſe 
imitators let the following extract bear witneſs. 
He cauſed the ſees to breake their boundes, ſith men had broke their 
vowes; and to ſwell as fare above their reach, as men had ſwerved beyond 
their reaſon. Then might you ſee ſhippes ſayle where ſneepe fed; anchors 
caſt where ploughes goe; fiſhermen throwe their nets where huſbandmen 
fowe their corne; and fiſhes throwe their ſcales where fowles do breed their 
quilles.” 
| Yet it was of this unnatural bombaſtic writer that Mr. Blount (no deſpi- Ridiculouſly 
cable author) ridiculouſly ſays, in his © Epiſtle Dedicatorie, For this poet 2 
ſate at the ſinne's table; Apollo gave him a wreath of his own bayes with- 
out ſhatching ; the lyre he played on had no borrowed ſtringes.” © She,” 
he adds, who could not * parles Euphuiſm,” was as little regarded as 
ſhe who cannot ſpeak French.” In this he referred to a book of Lilly, 
entitled, * Euphues and his England,” ſcarcely to be parallelled for anti- 
theſis, alliteration, and abſurdity. 


The many extracts from Scottiſh poets and proſe writers, which have Scotland. 
accompanied the paſt hiſtory, render any deſeription of the language uſe- Language. 
les. The men of northern ſhires of England, and the lowlands of Scot- 
land, ſpoke a diale& which, being derived from the Saxon tongue, was Derived 
neatly the ſame. The Highlanders did then (and do ſtill) uſe the Erſe or from the 


Erſh language ; but the tongue of the lower tives of Scotland ſeems to — 
have been always called Engliſh [15 FE 10 


1 This 

8 NOTES, TR * 
[ 5] An at, paſſed 1 in the fifth parliament of Mary Stuart, ordains, that none ſhall prins | 
without licence; * outher in Latine, or in Engliſh, toung. | ; 4 


© Oh, reverend Chawſer! roſe of rhetoures alle! 
Was thou not of our Inglis alle the licht?* _ 


2 [Duran s Cor v = "ITY 
* 3 7 Alas! 
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This language, like that of England, ſank for a long time under a claſſical 
oppreſſion. Nor did any author think of writing in a tongue ſo little 
calculated to expreſs his thoughts with energy or delicacy; while the 
Latin, nervous, conciſe, and perſpicuous, courted his pen. While 
this, ſays an elegant modern, was almoſt the only ſpecies of compoſition, 
and all authors, by uſing one common language, could be brought to a 
nearer compariſon, the Scottiſh writers were not inferior to thoſe of any 
other nation. The happy genius of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in 
proſe or verſe, more various, more original, and more elegant, than that 
of almoſt any other modern who writes in Latin, . * regard to 
this particular, the greateſt luſtre on his country *.” 

But. although jt ſeems probable that the dale of Scodand, had the 
nations remained ſeparate, might, like that of England, have purified 
itſelf, and become the language of the hiſtorian and the poet, yet the ac- 
ceflion of James to both crowns prevented each chance of celebrity. The 
court being withdrawn from the capital, no domeſtic ſtandard of propriety 
and correctneſs of ſpeech remained. The few compoſitions which Scot- 
land produced. were tried by the Engliſh ſtandard, and every word or 
phraſe which varied from that, was pronounced barbarous f. An unjuſt 
deciſion; ſince, doubtleſs, the lowland Scottiſh diale& retained more of the 
Saxon tongue, unmixed with any Norman idiom [16], than the Engliſh; 

5 and 
NOTES. 

Ales! for ane, quhitk lamp was in this land, 
Of eloquence, the flowand balmy ftrand! 
And in our Inglis rhetorick the roſc, | 
As of rubèis, the carbuncle bio chat ILyVDSAT's Parinco. 


Iz 1 L. nat lane, non manducet;” 


This is, in Ingliſche toung or leit; 
7 Wo he ſhall not eit.“ 
FLvapoay's SATYRE OF THE THREE EST AIs. 
[16] On this fubjeRt the ingenious Diflertation on the Scoto-Saxon DialeR, ſent by Dr. 
Geddes to the © Amiquaries of Scotland,” merits a peruſal ; he writes as a man well ſkilled 
in pole mies. He ſupports the fal, bus, peris, polis, deminis, Kc, of the Scots, agaioſ 
the Couthers * n cc. The ſounds, © admees, reteer, 


ſurveeve, 
Robertſen's Scotland, vol. il. p. 286. ? 7 big. p. 258, 


. 


Ch. VII. part II. 51. Manners, &c. 507 


and the expreſſions in Chaucer and Lydgate, which puzzle the moſt learned Cent. XVI. 
commentator, could be frequently better comprehended by the ſimple ſwain * 
who. tends his flocks on the banks of Tweed. 

The uſe of the © W* ſeems to have been little known in the North in —— va- 
1549; for we find © Vedderburne's Complainte of Scotlande, vyth an l. Eaglid. 
exortatione to the three eſtaits to be vigilante in the deffens of their public 
veil.“ The letter © Z continued its uſurpation on the © V, as in * zeir,“ 


ꝛzounge, zouthe, &c. &c. And the Qu univerſally ſupplicd the place 
of the W* when the © V' was not admitted. 


It ought not to paſs unobſerved that, beſides the Engliſh language, and Three 
the Scottiſh dialect of the ſame tongue, there were ſpoken, within the 080%. 
iſland of Great Britain, in the ſixteenth century, three diſtinct tongues, or Gr. 1 Britain, 
at leaſt two languages and a diale&, each capable of expreſſing the beauties 
of poetry or proſe with grace and energy. 
Of the Corniſh we now hear little. It has expired as a ſpoken tongue; The Corniſh 
but Dr. Borlaſe has preſerved a few proverbs, ſuch as 
© Tau tavas. Hold thy peace, tongue * 
Guel yw guetha vel goofen. It is better to ſave than to beg.“ 
The Corniſh ſay, that in ſweetneſs of ſound they excel the Welch; as 
in the word ſtone,” which they call Leh,“ and the Welch Lech.“ A lake 
too is in the more guttural Welch *Lhwch,” but in Corniſh © Lih .“ 
The Welch, on their fide, by no means ſubmit to this award. © Our The Welch, 
language, ſays the reverend author of a treatiſe on the ſubject, * is poſ- 
ſeſſed of native ornaments and unborrowed treaſures; it rivals the Greek 


NOTES. ; 
ſurveeve, and requeer, he with ſome juſtice affirms to be ſofter than the admire, retire, 
ſurvive, and require, of the South. And he lays great ftreſs on the power of forming 
expreſſive diminutives, as man, manny, manaiky, and mannikin; and laſs, laſſy, laſſiky, 
and laflikin; words no more confounded with each other than the capello, capelletto, cap- 
pellino, cappellone, and capellaccio, of the Italian, It is an undoubted fact, that the 
Scots have reſiſted the inroads of the Norman tongue with much more ſucceſs than the 
Engliſh, who content themſelves with applying, with the Norman, to a butcher (boucher) 
for veal (veau), beef (boeuf), or mutton (mouton), or perhaps roaſt a fowl (poyle), But 
the Scot goes with the Saxon to the © fleſher,” buys fleſh, or dreſſes a hen, , 

[TxansacTIONs or SCOTTISH AXTIQUARIES. 

Nat. Hiſt. of Cornwall, p. 314+ 
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Cents XVI. in its aptitude to form the moſt beautiful derivatives, as well as in the ele- 
— Y > gance, fertility, and expreſſiveneſs," of an infinite variety of compounds; 


Tube Erſe. 


and deſerves the praiſe that has been given to it by an enemy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the multiplicity of gutturals and conſonants with which it abounds, 
« it has the ſoſtneſs and harmony of the ee with the majeſty and ex- 
preſſion of the Greek . 
The following epigram on the ſilk worm, conſiſting of vowels, affords 
an-example of aſtoniſhing melody of choſen words to thoſe that can pro- 
nounce it with propriety: 
© O'i wiw wy 1 weu e a, a'i weuau, 
O'i wyau y weua; 
E' weua ei we ala”, 
A't weuau yw ieuau ia.” 
Thus tranſlated by Mr. Jones: 
I periſh by my art, 
Dig mine own grave; 
I ſpin my thread of life, 
My own death weave f. 


The Erſe or Erſh language is ſaid to have great powers of expreſſion, 
both of the majeſtic and of the tender kind. It is ſtill ſpoken throughout 
a large diſtri of the North; and, from the great attention which has been 


thewn towards the reliques of its antient e there happily * no 
danger of 1 its being loſt. 


The modern compoſition which follows, i is given by Mr. Wen 7 as 
a fpecimen of the tongue. 
The celebrated epitaph by Ben Jonſon on the counteſs of Pembroke: 
| | Galic. | 
C74 An ſho na luighe fo Lic-lighe, 
Ha adh-bheann nan ville bhuadh, 
Mathair Phembroke, Piuthar Philip, 
Ans we Daan bith* orra luadh. 


 » Walter's Differration on the Welck Language. Printed at Cambridge. 
1 Jones's Diſertation on Welch Muſic, bee. p. 54. { Scottiſh Tour, Appendix, No. 4. 


A, Bhais 
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A, Bhais mann gearr thu ſios a coi-meas, | Cent. XVI. 
Beann a dreach, fa h' Juil, fa Fiach WEI | 
Briſtidh do Bhogh, gun Fhave do ſhaighid 
Bithi-mar nach bith tu riamh.” j 
| Epitaph. 
© Underneath this marble hearſe 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe. 


Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, | 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 4 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee.” 1 


The taſte for feaſting and hoſpitality ſtill continued to reign among the Engliſh ho | 
Engliſh who could afford it [17]. pitality. 4 
Thoſe of high rank had ſuperb ſervices of plate at their meals when f | 
they entertained viſitors of importance. At other times they had complete | | 
ſets of pewter to ſupply its place. Thoſe of inferior rank ſometimes had 
plate. | | 


NOTES. 

[17] The Londoners did not always return with graciouſneſs the hoſpitable reception 
their country friends had beſtowed on them; on which © the olde countrie clerkes framed 
this facing, . 

Primus jucundus, + 
Tolerabilis eſtque ſecundus ; 
Tertius eſt vanus, 
Sed fœtet quatridianus.” [DzscriPTION OF BrRITAINE, 
Paraphraſed : | 
Four days to ſpend 
With aſking friend, 
In London fair, I reckon'd : | 
The firſt in glee | | | | 
Paſt merrily, Wt | | 


—— a> — — Ky - —_ 
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Not quite ſo well the ſecond; | | 
The cold third day : | 1 
I faw diſplay | | | 

A conge ſo explicit, 4 4 
I left the place, 

Nor gave him ſpace 
. To bid me end my viſit, - J. P. A. 
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Cent. XVI. The men of quality, probably to excite them to hoſpitality, had each 
WY permiſſion to import a conſiderable quantity of wine free from impoſt *. 
Silver veſ- A ſcurrilous Frenchman, who ' viſited London in 1553, and groſsly 
{cls. abuſes the whole nation, owns that © the Engliſh uſe filver veſſels in 
| common to drink in; the ſervants,” he fays, wait on their maſters bare- 
headed, and leave their caps on the buffet. Their bread, he owns, is 
whiter than that of France, and as cheap.” He adds, * That they are fond 
of eating with their beer ſoft ſaffron cakes ſtuck with raiſins, which add to 
its flavor. The artiſans, he ſays, ſuch as hatters and joiners, © he perpe- 
tually ſees on holidays, feaſting i in taverns on rabbits, hares, and ſuch ſorts 
of meat.” 

A more candid traveller, who wrote about thirty years later, ſays that 
the Engliſn are more polite than the French in cating; devouring leſs 
bread but more meat, which they roaſt in n bank put,” he adds, 
A great deal of ſugar in their drink.” | 

No forks, That decent and cleanly utenſil, een e At 
every meal the fingers were uſed to keep the meat ſteady, and to convey 
it to the mouth. Spoons and knifes ſeem coeval with Edward the Con- 
Fefſor t, but forks were little known before the reſtoration. 

Silence at table during the meal, is ſpoken of as a mark of good 
breeding. 

_-_ able Tablecloths were made of very valuable linen. Mrs. Onder, in Ben 
Jonſon's Silent Woman, mentions a damaſk table - cloth which coſt 
eighteen pounds. The good man of the houſe fat at the upper end of the 
board, with a fayre napkyn layde before him on the table, He a maſter . 

Delicate Lumb, and a great variety of delicate [18] meates 5, from all quarters 

_—_— of the country,” ſeem to mark the pſy of Elizabeth's reign. © Now- 

NOT ES. 


{18} Among theſe, braun ſtood foremoſt. When Calais was taken by France, the quan- 
tity of that meat which was found in ſtore puzzled the victors. They judged it to be a 
dainty ; but in vain did they roaſt it, bake it, and boil it, ſtill they could not make it 
eatable. Harriſon, who tells this ſtary, laughs at the:friars who took it for fiſh, and at the 
Jews who would not believe that it was part of a hg  [DzsscriyTION or BaiTans. 

| * Lodge's Illuftrations, vol. ii. p. 27. 
+ See the print of Earl Godwin's death, in Stuutt's Cuſtoms, &c. 
3 Hiſt. of John Winchcomb, $ n 
| TR 


| 
; 
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a-days, writes the moſt cauſtic of Puritans, © if the table be not peſtered Cent. XVI. 


from one end to the other as thick as one diſh can ſtand by another, and to 
every diſh a ſeveral ſauce, appropriate in its kind, it is thought unworthy . 

the name of a dinner.” And at the third courſe beſide, other ſweet jun- 

kets, and delicate confections of ſpiceries, and I cannot tell what. A good 

peece of beefe is now 2 too groſſe for theyr tender ſtomachs to 

diſgeſt ®.” 

A kind of deſert was not unuſual. Dr. Caius writes, that one ſhould Deſert. 
eat * after mete quinces or marmalade, pomegranates, oranges ſliced, 
eaten with ſugar ; ſuccate of the pilles or bark thereoff, and of pomecitres ; 
olde apples and peres ; prunes, raiſons, dates, and nutts, &c. &c. f 

In a ftill older work gueſts, when faſting, are' to be preſented with 
© butter, plommes, damſons, cheryes, and grapes. After mete, peres, 
nuttes, ſtrawberyes, myrtle beryes, and hard cheſe; alſo braundrells or 
pepyns, with careways in confetes .. Jellies of all colours, codinats, 
marmilats, ſuger-bread, ginger-bread, and florentines, are added by Har- 
riſon to the deſert. 

The degrees of bread were theſe: firſt, the manchet, which was the Different 
fineſt ; next, the chete or wheaten-bread ; then the ravelled bread, ſome- ware 
what coarſer ; and then the brown bread, of two ſorts, the one much infe- 
rior to the other. 

_ Breakfaſt was little uſed. If any thing w was taken it was a glaſs of ale 
and a flice of bread [ 19]. 

The hour of dinner with people of fortune was eleven before noon ; and Hours of 
of ſupper, between five and ſix in the afternoon ; while the , merchants als. 
(contrary to modern ideas) took each of their meals an hour later ; and the 
huſbandman one hour ſtill later than the merchants. We have reaſon to 


NOTES, 
li! Sir Lionel Raſh, in Green's Tu Quoque,” a pleaſant comedy of -Elizabeth's age, 
ſays, © I have ſent my daughter this morning as far as Pimlico to fetch a —_ of _ 
ale, that it may fetch a colour into her checks,” | | 
„ Stube Anatowie of Abuſes, p. 69... + Book of Conde, by Dr. Jon Cain 1 
1 Boke of Kereyage, fol. 1, B. 
ſuppoſe 


5 
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Cent. XVI. ſuppoſe that the dinner of the great were — to a conſiderable 
— 2 ſpace of time [a0]. When the dinner, deſert, &c. were completely 


the table. 


Rural ſood. 


Wines. 


ended, a wooden: knife was uſed inſtead of a cloth, to o clear away the rem - 
 nanks, crumbs, &c. from the table [21]. 

+ Hoſpitality is never ſuppoſed, by a poetical 8 to hp confindd, tothe 
houſe. of the great; and Warner, a bard of Elizabeth's age, thus Golaribes, 
the reception of an earl in a cottage ; he ere 

Did houſe him in a peakiſh grange, within a foreſt great; 
Where, known and welcomed as the place and perſons could afforde, 16 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds, and milke were ſet him on the borde. 

A cuſhion made of liſts; a ſtool half backed with a hoope, 0 9) 

Were brought him, and he ſitteth down beſide a ſorry cope. 
| x poor old couple wiſhid their bread were wheat, their whig were pery ; 
Their bacon beef, their milk and curds were creame to make him mery.“ 


In wines, the Engliſh of Elizabeth's age were uncommonly luxurious. 
Harriſon mentions fifty- ſix ſorts of French wines, and thirty-ſix of Spaniſh,” 
Italian, Greek, Canarian, &c. which, to the quantity of 30,000 tons; were 


yearly imported. The ſtrongeſt of theſe were always accounted the beſt. 


© Furthermore,” fays Harriſon, © when theſe have had their courſe that 
nature yeeldeth, ſundrie fort of artificial ſtuffe muſt ſucceede i in | their turn, 


1 


* , 4 " 4 
en 221 
* F x” . a4 


* 


[20] © ;: An duch ſays Dr. Wilſon, * Ming. a ſuit to * Archbiſhop of York, attempted, 
to ſpeak to his Grace, but unhappily chanced on a time when he was giving a ſtate dinner 
to his prebendaries. At eleven he was juſt ſat down to the ſplendid meal, nor could the 
Nalian, although he called again at twelve, at one, and at two, prevail on the porter to 
let him ſee the prelate, who was ſtill at dinner, Diſguſted at the holy epicure, the ſuitor 


„ 


left his buſineſs in the hands of a friend, and returned to Italy. Three years after this, 
meeting an Engliſhman at Rome, and becoming his acquaintance, he aſked him one day 
if he knew the Archbiſhop of York? © Perfectl well,” ſaid the Briton, © Then tell me,” 
ſaid the Italian, 1 N you, has he yet finiſhed his dinner! ' and related the ſtory.- 


reer | [Witzon | on Locic and RuzToRTC, 
[21] Enter be or four ſerving men, one with a voyder and A wooden knife to take 


ay. IST Dir Tton 1 A Wonen KII II D WIT R KIR DN 288.“ 


lues unn wth cv eh ln. ll, Acer 5, Scans 13. 
N | ſuch 


Meet U. 61. Mannzrs, &c. 


ſuch as ypocras and wormwood wine, beſide ſtale ale and ſtrong beer.” To 
theſe we may add clarey or claret [22], and braket. 

The ſtrongeſt wine uſed,” ſays the ſame writer, © to be called © Theo- 
logicum;” and the laymen, when they wiſhed to ſpend a ſingularly jovial 
hour, uſed to ſend for wine to the parſon of the pariſh *. 

One cuſtom of the ſixteenth century deſerves particular mention, ſince 
it is now upheld in Britain only among all the nations of the earth. 

As for drink it is not uſually ſet on the table in pots and cruſes, but 
each one calleth for a cup of ſuch. as he liſteth to have, or as neceſſity 
urgeth ; ſo that when he hath taſted of it, he delivereth the cup again to 
one of the ſtanders-by, who, makyng it cleane, reſtoreth it to the cup- 
board from whence he had fetched the ſame f. By this device,” adds 
the author, much idle tippling is furthermore cut off; for, if the full 
pots ſhould continually ſtand at the elbow, or near the trencher, divers 
would alwaie be dealing with them; whereas now they drinke ſeldome, 


NOTES. 


[22] To amuſe the epicure, the method of compoſing theſe favorite beverages ſhall be 
inſerted from © Arnold's Chronicle of London,* quoted by Mr. Strutt. 
| © The crafte to make Ypocras. | 
© Take a quarte of red wyne, an unce of ſynamon, and half an unce of gynger; a 


quarter of an unce of greynes and of longe pepper, wythe half a pound of ſugar; broie 
all theſe not too ſmalle, and then putte them in a bagge of wullen clothe (made therefore) 


with the wyne, and lette it hange over a veſſel tylle the wyne be runne thorow,” - 
N. B. It is preſumed that the wine ſhould be poured in boiling hot, elſe it would gain 
little of the ſpigy flavor. 

| The crafte to make Clarre (or Claret). 

For eighteen gallons of good wyne take half a pounde of gynger, a quarter of a pounde 
of longe pepper, an unce of ſaffron, a quarter of an unce of coliaunder, two unces of 
* calomole dromaticus, and a thyrd of as moche honey that is claryfyed as of youre wyne; 
ſtrayne thym thro a clothe, and doo it into a clene veſſel.” ; 

The crafte for Braket. 

When thou haſt good ale, draw out a quart of it, and put it to the honey, and ſet it 
over the fyre, and let it ſeethe well, and take it of the fyre and ſcume it wel, and fo 
againe, and then let it keele a whyle, and put therto the peper, and ſet hym on the fyre, 
and let him boyle togyder, with eſy fyre, but clere. To four gallons of good ale, put a 
pynte of fyne tryed honey, and a ſaucer full of pouder of peper.“ | 

* Harriſon, apud Holingſhed, p. 166. + Ibid, p. 167. 
Vor, II. | 3U and 
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- Crit. XVI. and onelic when neceffitic urgeth; and ſo avoid tlie note of great drinking, 
coe often troubling of the ſervitours with filling of their boles [23].” This 


Beer. 


peculiar cuſtom is confirmed by the account given by Fynes Moryſon “. 
The beer uſed at the houſes of noblemen, &c. was commonly a year 
old; ſometimes two, when it came to the maſter's table. It was called 


March beer, from the time of its brewing. The beer for the ſervants was 


ſeldom more than a month old. Ech one, ſays Harriſon, coveting to 


have the ſame as ſtale : as he may, ſo that it be not ſowre; and his en 


Cider, &c. 


new as poſſible, ſo that it be not hot.” 


Cider or Pomage, and © Pirrie,” ſeem to have been confined to their own 
native counties. And our intelligent author ſpeaks with great contempt of 


4 kind of Triſh -fwaſh [24] made in Eſſex, and called Mead. 


Glaſſes (which came from Venice at a great EXPERe) were more faſhion- 


able at great tables than ſilver cups. | 2 tk 


Thoſe vaſt ſources of hoſpitality and encouragements to indolence, the 
religious houſes, were, in Scotland, the firſt victims to the reformation. 


In one monaſtery at Perth, where only eight monks reſided, the followers 


of Knox diſcovered eight puncheons of falt beef; wine, beer, and ale, in 
proportion, beſides abundance of bed clothes, and of table linen, ſingular 

in delicacy of texture [25]. This plentiful ſtore was meant to be ſhared 
with the e and weary traveller f. 


NOTES. 


[23] Our learned intelligencer, Harriſon, proceeds to derive this ſalutary mode from 
the practice of Mneſtheus of Athens, who, he ſays, © brought up the cuſtom in conſerva- 
tion of the honor of Orcſtes, 4 who had not yet expiated the ſlaughter of his mother, Cly- 
temnaſtra.” | 2 . [DescariyTion oF BaIr ATE 

14240 The Cambro-Briton had FRY been partial to this liquor ; Dr. Andrew Borde 

« I do love cawſe boby,” good toaſted cheeſe; 
| And ſwyſhe metheglin I loke for my fees.” 
[25] The very nature of the eccleſiaſtical revenues prompted the monks to hoſpitality. 


The abbey of Holy-rood received annually (beſides money, wheat, barley, and oats) 500- 


capons, 24 hens, 24 ſalmon, 12 loads of ſalt, and large quantity of ſwine. 
_ [AnnoT's EpinnurcH. 
. Itinerary, part iii. p. 150. + Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 81. 
| | | That 


: 
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That the general hoſpitality of the Scots was no way inferior to that of Cent. XVI. 
the Engliſh, there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe. And ſuch was the national — + nog 
turn to luxury, that, immediately after a ſevere reſtriction by act of parlia- banquetin 
ment, placed on the exceſſe of coaſtelie cleithing *,” another ftatute F hw «ng 
follows, complaining of ſuperfluous banqueting [26], not only of ſik 
ſtuffe as grows within the realme, bot alſoe of drogges, confectoures, 
ſpiceries brocht from the pairtes beyond ſea, and ſauld at dear prices to 
monie folke that are verie unabil to ſuſtene that coaſte; and laying a heavy 
fine (twenty pund) not only on the maſter of the houſe, but on every one 
| of his gueſts, partakers of ſuch banquet, Exceptions are made in favor 
| of prelates, peers, and ſuch as can ſpend 2000 markes annually. 

It muſt not however be concealed, that, in 1580, either from their ſuf- Cuſtom of 
ferings by civil conteſts, or from their former extravagance in houſehold — 
expences, the country gentlemen of Scotland had in ſome parts found 
houſe-keeping too coſtly, and had boarded themſelves out in © burrows, 
townes, clauchannes, and aile-houſes, with their houſehaldes; others re- 
maining in their own houſes © buirded themſelves and others, to their awin 
ſervands, as in hoſtillaries.” A ſtatute , made on this occaſion, ſets this 
practice forth as © an unhoneſt forme, and a great abuſe, contrair the honor 
of the realme,” and lays a heavy fine on all perſons (according to their 
rank) that practice the ſame. 5888 | 

The luxury of the table muſt have ſuffered by a ſeaſonable reſtriction in Young cat- 
1584, when, in reſpect of the dearth and ſcarcity of all kind of fleſhes,” tle preſerved 
the prohibition of eating meat, during the ' ſeaſon of Lent, is renewed by 
act of parliament ; and all perſons are forbidden to kill or eat either © lambes 


or young vealles' before Whitſunday each year, under a heavy penalty, 


. 
; 
4 


— 


NOrEs. 


[26] Nor was this the earlieſt law againſt table - luxury. In 1557, an act had refirained, 
by very minute directions, the pleaſures of the meal. In this an unkind diſtinction is made 
between the ſmall perſonesꝰ and people of rank. The former are fined, while the man of 
quality only ſuffers by being © repute and haldane as ane man given to his voluptuouſnes, 
and contemnar of authority, and not to the common weil.” [STaT. 2, Paal. 5 Maxi. 

* Stat. 113, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. + Stat, 114, Parl. 7 Jac, VI. 
e I Stat. 116, Parl. 7 Jac. VI. 
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Cent. XVI. which was extended * aſs weil againſt the eaters as againſt fleſshoures, cuikes, 
* hoſtellares, and uthers, preparers thereof *. 


Abundance 


of wine. 


The military men were no way deficient in good living. After the fight 
of Pinkie or Muſſelburgh, the victors . in the Scottiſh camp oatmeal, 
oat-cakes, butter, cheeſe, ale, and wine ; ' and i in | fome tents * ſilver plate 
and chalices .“ 

The Scots, fays an Engliſh . of Elizabeth's age, © arink pure 
wines, not with ſugar, as the Engliſh do; at feaſts they put comfits in their 
wine as the French do .“ He proceeds to deſcribe the plenty and variety 


of wines at a Northern table, and the hearty uſe which is made of them, 


in a manner more to the honor of the hoſpitality, than the mogeration of 
the entertainers. - 


Feet his deſcription of the cookery and tables of the Scottiſh gentlemen 


is not flattering [27]. They eat,“ he ſays, little freſh meat, and falt their 


geeſe and their mutton, but not their beef.” And there appears, in the 
-board which he deſcribes, a _ want of variety, though - not of 


— [28]. 


NOTES. 


(27] The following account of a ſportſman” 5 haſty meal was perhaps grounded on one 
of thoſe half-intended miſtakes which foreigners, and particularly the French, are apt to- 
make, when deſcribing the manners of other countries : 


M. de Montmorenci was told by the Vidam de Chartres, afterwards poiſoned by Catha- 


Tine di Medicis (who reſided ſome time in the North, and was very popular there), that, 
after hunting, the Scots were uſed to take part of their game, and, after cutting it into 


thin ſlices, to ſqueeze it between haſel rods until it was thoroughly dry, and that then they 
uſed to eat it with bread, but with no farther dreſſing. 
[BxanToms. Vic. ds CharTarEs. 
[28] That the Caledonian beard may * fair play, here follows a liſt of the dainties 
and delicacies protected by act of parliament, each by name, and (as there is good reaſon. 
to believe) plentiful throughout the land: Fallowe deare, daes, raes, hares, partridges, 
moore fowles, blacke cockes, aith hennes (a), termagants (5), wyld dukes, teilles, atteilles, 


goldings, e ſchydderenis, ſkaildrak (c), heron, butter, &e. &c. 


| [STAT. 23, Pani. 16 Jac. VI. 
0% Heath. ; (b) Prtarmigans. - (c) Sheldrake: 
* Stat, 225, Parl. 14 Jac. VI, + Holingſhed's Eng. Chron. p. 988. 
t Fynes Moryſon's Itinerary, p. 156, 
| The 
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The cloſe of the eighth Henry's reign had leſt the fantaſtical [29] En- Cent. XVI. 
gliſhman in poſſeſſion of the doublet, the petticoat, and the breeehes, diſ- — 
graced by the *© braguette, and ſtuffed out to an enormous ſize with horſe- Dreſs. 
hair and cotton. The modern beef-eater (as he is vulgarly ſtyled from 
© buffetier*) dreſſes nearly in the fame mode, though with leſs indecency 
and abſurdity. | 

To exemplify beyond a doubt the enormous and cumberſome folly of Garments 
the faſhion, an ingenious modern writer produces evidence from a MS. in 3 
the Harleian collection to prove that there actually was a ſcaffold erected 
round the inſide of the parliament - houſe for the accommodation of ſuch 
members as wore thoſe huge breeches ; and that the ſaid ſcaffold was taken 
down * when, in the eighth of Elizabeth, thoſe abſurdities went [30] 
out of faſhion, 

Num- 


NOTES. 


[29] An eccentric bard of the age thus ſatirizes the changeable nature of the Engliſh- 
man as to dreſs; he draws him naked with cloth in one hand, but uncertain how he ſhall 
ſhape it with the ſheers which he holds in the other, Beneath are theſe lines; 

«I am an Engliſhman, and naked I ſtand here, 

Muſynge in my mind what raymente I ſhall were ; 

For now I wyll were thys, and now I wyll were that, 

And now I wyll were I cannot tell awher. 

What doe I care if alle the worlde me fayle ? 

I will have a garment reache to my tayle. 

Then am I a mynyon, for I wear the new guiſe, 

The next yeare after I hope to be wyſe; 

Not onely in wereing my gorgeous araye, 

But I wyll goe a learnynge a whole ſumer's daye,” &c. &c. 


[InTRODUCTION or KnowLEDGE BY DA. Ax DW Borps. 
[30] This fooliſh mode, though it ſunk in 1565, yet roſe again in the commencement 


of the next age, when it was laſhed by a ballad, entitled A lamentable Complaint of the 
poore Countryeman agaynſte Greate Hoſe, for the Loſs of their Cattelles Tales.“ The 
following extract from this piece will ſhow its tendency, and teſtiſie its humour. 
What hurt, what damage, doth enſue 
And fall upon the poore, 
For want of wool and flax of late, 
Which monſtrous hoſe devoure. 


| The 
„ Strutt's Cuſtoms, & c. vol. iii. p. 85. 
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Cent. XVI. Numberleſs were the jokes made upon this prepoſterous dreſs, * A 
— i. Aa man, ſays Bulmer “, being cited to anſwer for offending againſt the 
ſumptuary law which prohibited ſuch garments, declared that they formed 
his ſafeſt ſtorehouſe; and produced from within, ſheets, two table-cloths, 
ten napkins, four ſhirts, and abundance of linen and other neceſſaries; ſaying, 
he had yet great ſtore behind. So the judge laughed and diſmiſſed him. 
| The cloak, which ſurmounted the whole, was varied as to ſhape and 
materials according to the wearer's fancy. It was made of filk, ſatin, or 
ſtuff, and was either buttoned or tied over the ſhoulder. Before the cloſe 
of the century it became uſually ornamented with filk, gold, and filver 
embroidery. 


The hat had but juſt ſuperſeded the woollen cap and the hood, and had 
not acquired any certain faſhion. 


Large The beard, in the reign of Mary I. throve abundantly [31]; thoſe of 
Biſhop Gardiner and of Cardinal Pole, in their portraits, are of a moſt 
uncommon ſize. The lawyers alone had a regulation impoſed on this im- 
portant feature fr. 

Shirts were articles of great expence and elegance. They were made 
of © camericke, Hollande, lawne, or els of the fineſt cloth that may be got.” 


; NOTES. 
| The haire has ſo poſſeſs'd of late 
. The bryche of ev'ry knave, 
That not one beaſte nor horſe can tell 
Whyche waye his taile to ſave.” 
It cloſes thus: Tet 
© I woulde that ſuch as weare thys haire 
Were well and truly bound, 
Woch every haire a louſe to have, 
To ſtuffe their bryches oute: 
And then I truſte they woulde not weare 
Nor beare ſuche bagges aboute. 

[31] The beard was ſometimes uſed in the fixteenth century as a tooth-pick caſe. The 
celebrated Admiral Coligny always * wore his tooth- pick,“ ſays Brantome, in his mouth, 
his ear, or his beard, whence the Italians uſed to ſay, Dio mi guarda del animo & ſtecco 
del amiraglio.” | [Vis pz Con DE rar BrRANTOME. 

* Pedigree of the Engliſh Gallant, p. 548. 
+ Dugdale's Orig. Judiciales, apud Grainger, vol. i. p. 288. 


And 
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And were ſo wrought with © needle-worke of ſilke, and fo curioully ſtitched Cent. XVI. 
with other knackes beſide, that their price would ſometimes amount to ten "WY 
pounds. But this luxury was not at its height“ until near the cloſe of the 

century. 

No part of the Engliſh dreſs varied more ſuddenly than the ſhoes, 

which, during the ſhort reign of Mary, were increaſed ſo unreaſonably in 

breadth at the front, that (ſays Bulmer in his «© Pedigree of the Engliſh 

Gallant”) if I remember aright, there was a proclamation came out * 

© no man ſhould weare his ſhoes above ſixe inches ſquare at the toes. 

Towards the cloſe of the century the dreſs was again altered in many Change of 
res The hat became more gay in appearance; it was covered with — 5 
ſilk or velvet, but the beaver hat was the moſt expenſive, as it coſt from 
thirty to forty ſhillings, There were taffeta hats worn, with / monſters, 
antiques, beaſtes, fowles, and all manner of pictures, embroidered with ſilk, 
gold, and filver T7. 

The crown of the hat now grew high and narrowed towards the top, and 
had ſometimes a rich hat-band, adorned by goldſmith's work and precious 
ſtones [32], which, with a feather and a ſcarlet cloke, marked the man of 
diſtinction. The wearing of felt hats was a much more antient cuſtom 
than is in general ſuppoſed. They are ſpoken of in Lydgate's © London 
Licke-pennie [33]; a poem made at the cloſe of the fifteenth century. 

A hat of black velvet, with a red feather and band, was faſhionable in 


15714. 
The hair was now cut cloſe on the top of the head, and grew long on 
the ſides h. | . 


NOTES, 


[32] My hat-band. A row of diamonds of a thouſand markes [Taz Wirrs. 
© I had on a new cable hat-band, of maſſie goldſmith's work, then new come up, which I 
wore about a murrey French hat, the brims of which were thick embroidered with gold 
wiſt and ſpangles. [Evzzy Man our or A1 Humoun, 
[33] Where Flemynges began on me for to crye: 
« Maſter what will you chepen or bye ? 


Fine felt hats or ſpectacles to rede ? 
Lay down your ſylver and here you may ſpede.” ILrDbearz. F 
* Stubs' Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 27. + Ibid. p. 25. 


1 . Repertory, vol. i. p. 117. 5 Hentzner apud Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p · 300. 
Jewels 
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Cent. XVI. Jewels were ſometimes worn in the ear by ſhewy. young men [34], and 


ſometimes ribbands. 

Beards leſ- The beard was exceedingly leſſened [35], and * dwindled into 

_ muſtachos [36] or whiſkers. 

Satirized, An old hiſtorian thus deſcants on the various * of his age: Some 
are ſhaven from the chin lyke thoſe of the Turkes; not a few cut ſhort 
like the beard of Marques Otto; ſome made round like a rubbing bruſh, 
others with a pique devan ; Oh, fine faſhion! others being ſuffered to 
grow long ; the barbers being growen as cunnynge in this behalfe as the 
taylours. And therefore if a man have a leane and ſtreight face, a Marquis 
Otton's cut will make it broad and large; if it be platter- like, a long 

- lender beard will make it ſeem the narrower ; if he be weaſel-beaked, then 
ſo much haire left on the cheekes will make the owner look big like a 
bowdled hen, and ſo grymme as a gooſe,” &c “. 

Ruff en- The ruff became large, but not ſo much ſo as that of the ladies; 3 It was 

larged. ſometimes double, ſometimes wired, and ſometimes ſtiffened with yellow 

| ſtarch. It exceeded all bounds. fo far that at length it caught the eye of 
the exact Elizabeth; who, equally diſpleaſed with that monſtrous garb, 


NOTES. 


[34] Maſter Matthew, in *Every Man in his Humour,” propoſes to © pawn the jewel in 
his ear to pay for the warrant againſt Downright. Faſtidio, in in Every Man out of his 
Humour, boaſts of his miſtreſs favors, this ſcarf, or this ribband for my ear or ſo.” The 


poet Gaſcoigne, as he draws his own picture, preſenting his book to * has a till 
different ear ornament, a pen; and thus he fings : 
© Beholde, good queene, a poett with a ſpeare, 
(Straundge ſightes well mark'd are underſtode the better) 
A ſoldier armde with penſyle in his eare; 
With pen to fighte, and ſworde to write a letter. 
[Faonrtesrizer To Gascoront's TrxaxnsLatiON of TAI HR ZUT TI. 

[35] Vet the Reverend John More of Norwich continued, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
to diſplay a moſt enormous Ry © That no act of my life, faid 1 © may be unworthy 
of the gravity of my appearance.” 

[36] Very early in the 17th century, M. de Bouteville, FEE to loſe his head 
for a duel at Paris, was ſeverely reprimanded by the prieſt who attended his laſt moments, 
for taking great pains to lay his muſtachos on the block in ſuch a poſition that the axe 
might not diſcompoſe them.  [Es8418 DE Sr. Foix. 

* Harriſon' 5 Deſcription of Britaine, p. 172. 


and 
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and with the length of the rapier of the day, directed officers to attend, and Cent. XVI. 
to clip the ruffs and ſhorten the ſwords of offenders againſt her rules *, — 4 
| The thick and ſtuffed garment now was diminiſhed to a long jacket [36] gulated. 
| like a waiſtcoat, made of ſilk or ſatin, with a large cape and long cloſe Stuffed 


ſleeves. The petticoat diſappeared ; and the breeches, having diſcarded — 2 
their indelicate and burleſque appendage, ended far above the knee [37], te. 
where they were met by a ſtocking, not woven to fit the leg, but cut out 
by a taylor from ſilk, velvet, damaſke, or other precious ſtoffe f.“ The 
coſt of this part of the dreſs was incredibly high. 
The venerable Harriſon is laudably ſevere on the pains neceſſarily taken 
to make this ungovernable hoſe ſit ſmoothly on the leg. Then,” ſays he, 
< muſt the long ſeames of our hoſe be ſet by a plumb-line ; then we puffe, 


then we blow, finally we ſweat till we drop, that our clothes may ſtand well 
upon us. | 
Roſes of very high prices were 8 worn on the ſhoes of faſhion- 
able men. Sometimes the ſhoes had buckles of ſilver or copper gilt 3. 
The garters coſt no more than ſix ſhillings the pair, which in the next 
reign was hardly bought for five pounds. The corked ſhoes, pantofles, or 
piriſnets, were often of velvet, embroidered with gold or filver; and it 
was the mode to let the heel proje& an inch or two beyond that of the 
pantofle &, much to the inconvenience of the wearer, 
The ſwords and daggers were richly gilt, the blades damaſked, and the 


ſcabbards covered with velvet, 
The dreſs of the ſervant ſeems to have depended more on the maſter's 


caprice than on the faſhion [38]. 
The 


NOTES. 
[36] Yet of thus roformok garment the querulous Stubs complains, as being * ſo hard- 
quilted, ſtuffed, bombaſted, and ſewed, as they can neither worke nor yet well play in 


them; nos can the wearer © bow himſelf to the ground, ſo ſtiff and ſturdy they ſtand about 
him,” [Ax ATOMIIZ Or Asus zs. 


[37] © Nailor came through London apparelled in a doublet and galey-gaſcoigne (a) 
breeches, all of crimſin ſattin, cut and raced.” [Ax TIC GAR. RET IAT. Vor. I. 
+ [38] A runaway page was thus deſcribed in the reign of Elizabeth : er 

f f eſe 


« Townſhend's Journals, p. 250. + Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 30. 
3 Stowe's Chron. p. 1039. 5 Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 32. 
(a) Hence the ludicrous word Gallygaſkins,” | 


Vol. II. 3X 
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Cent. XVI. The head-drefs of the ladies varied much during the age of Elizabeth. 


| bh, Ave The fly-cap, which was faſhionable in 1770, when formed of pearls, was 


ef the ladies. the exact head -dreſs of her court “ ladies. Some ladies had a ſmall cap 

| with a veil; which was thrown behind the neck. Some had [39]. vaſt 
loads of falſe hair ; others wore the hair entirely uncovered and braided 
behind. Aldermen's + wives had bonnets of velvet, large and ſhewy. A 
favorite covering for the head was the © French hood, which appears to 
have been a gauze or muſlin hood, ſhewing the hair on each fide, and 
drawn from the back of the head down the forchead 4. The * Minever 
cap, which was white and three-cornered, and whoſe peaks ſtood three 
inches above the head, was chiefly worn by citizens“ wives. Chains and 


bracelets were ornaments uſed moſtly by women of rank. 
Vaſt rugs, The ruffs, made of lawn and cambrick, were immoderately large, and 
ſtiffened with [40] yellow ſtarch. They reached to the upper part of 
” | . 2 — . . «2 
NOTES. 

3 Theſe are to pray you, &c. to macke hew and cry for a yonge ſtripling aged twenty- 
two years, with one doblet of yellow million fuſtion, the one half buttoned with peche 
coloured buttons, the other half laced downwards. One payer of peche coloured hoſe, 
laced with ſmall tawnye lace. A graye hat, with a copper edge rcund it; a pair of 
watched ſtockinges. He hath two clokes, the one of veſley collor, garded with two yards 
of black cloth and twiſted lace of carnacyon collor, and lined with crimſone bayes ; the 
other is a red ſhipp ruſſet colour, ſtriped about the cape ; and down the fore face twiſted 

with two rows of twiſted lace ; ruſſet and gold buttons afore and upon the ſholdier, being 
of the clothe _ ſet with the ſaid twiſted lace, and the buttons of ruſſet filk and gold.” 

[Ax TI. ReyekToORY, Vor. II. 

[39] About 1595 ſuch quantities of falſe hair were worn, that women were on the watch 
20 ſeduce children who had fine * to private places, that they might poll their locks. 
| [STuBs' ANATOMIE OF ABUSE. 

Stowe informs us that women's periwigs were firſt brought into England about the time 

of the maſlacre of Paris, A. D. 1572. [M. STEEVvzns' Nor ESO Timon or ATHENS, 
That beaver band, the colour of that periwig, 

> - (A mad world, my maſters),' f 
1 A Mrs. Dingen Van Pleſſe introduced both yellow ftarch and the uſe of lawn for 

ruffs. It was ſo very fine that * it became a bye - word,“ ſays Stowe, That ſhortly they 

would wear-ruffes of a ſpider's web.” Soon after the ladies began to ſend their daughters 
and kinſwomen to learn the art of ſtarching ; the received four or five pounds for teaching 
theſe to ſtarch, and twenty ſhillings for teaching them * to ſeethe ſtarche. 

See Frontiſpiece to Cary Earl of Monmouth's Memoirs. 

| 4 Nrrutt's Cuſtoms, Kc. vol. iii. plate 12, fig. 5 and g. 

I Ibid. vol. ui. plate 22, fig. 9. 
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the head behind, and the * poking of them' gracefully was a moſt i im- 
portant attainment [41]. 

The waiſt became enormouſly long ; and the * or ſtays finiſhed 
with a moſt extended point in front at bottom. To ſet this deforming 
faſhion in a more glaring light, the upper part of the gown, near the ſhoul- 
ders, appears to be enlarged conſiderably by wool or other ſtuffing. 


323 
Cent. XVI. 
8 


The fardingale, a Spaniſh petticoat, bulky over the hips, now went out Fardingale. 


of faſhion; it had probably been introduced during the connection of 
Philip and Mary; the moſt faſhionable ones were the Scottiſh fardingales. 
Howel intimates that this faſhion was invented to ſcreen unlicenſed 
pregnancy; and tranſlates the Spaniſh * guard-infanta' by the term * cover- 
infant; probably an error, as © infanta' in the Spaniſh tongue means 
« princeſs.” 
Of this part of female attire the humorous Heywood thus ſings : 
On the Faſhion of wearing Verdingales. 
Alas! poor verdingales muſt lie i' th' ſtreete ; 
To houſe them no doore i' th' citee's made meete. 
Syns at our narrow doores they cannot win “, 
Send them to Oxforde at Brode-gate to get in”. 

Perfumed gloves, ornamented with tuftes of roſe-colored ſilk, were ſo 
much the delight of Elizabeth that ſhe would always be drawn with her 
favorite pair (preſented by Vere, Earl of Oxford, returned from Italy) 
on her hands. Silk ſtockings, too, came in with Elizabeth F ; Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, her ſilk- woman, having preſented her with a Pair of black ſilk hoſe 

in 1560, ſhe would never wear cloth ſtockings again, Her father Henry 
had worn cloth hoſe, and her. brother Edward; unleſs once when Sir 
Thomas Greſham gave him a pair of Spaniſh black ſilk. Knit ſtockings 
were firſt introduced to the Engliſh court by William, Earl of Pembroke, 
A pair had been preſented to him by William * an apprentice near 


NOTES. 


[41]. The ill-natured Puritans of the day exult in picturing * a ſhoure of raine to catch 
them (the wearers of ſuch ruffs) before they can get harbour; then theyre great ruffes 
Urike ſayle, and downe they falle, as diſh-clouts flattering in the winde. 

* Goin, + Howel's Hiſt, of the World, vol. ii, p. 222. 
3X 2 London- 
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Cent. XVI. London bridge, who made them in imitation of a pair brought from 
9 Mantua. 

The pocket-handkerchiefs of the ladies were frequently wrought with 
gold and filver, and their ſhifts were richly embroidered [42]. The cho- 
pine [43] or chiopina is ſometimes mentioned ; it was an Italian ſhoe, with 

» a heel ridiculouſly high. . 
The travelling dreſs of a lady was a large cloke and a ate cd [44] or 
| huge outward petticoat. 
Dreſs of When Paul Hentzner ſaw Elizabeth (ſhe was in her 67th year) *ſhe 
Elizabeth. had in her ears two pearls with very rich drops. She wore falſe hair, and 
that red ; her boſom was uncovered, as all the Engliſh ladies, ſays Hentz- 
ner, have till they marry. She was dreſſed in white ſilk, bordered with 
pearls of the ſize of beans ; and over it a mantle of black ſilk, ſhot with 
filver threads [45]; and, inſtead of a chain, ſhe had an * collar of 
gold and jewels *. 
At her death, that lady had in her poſſeſſion, 3000 complete habits, 


NOTES, 


[42] In the old ballad of George Barnwell, it is ſaid of Milwood : 
| © A handkerchief ſhe had 
All wrought with beaten gold; 
Which ſhe to ſtay her trickling tears 
Before her eyes did hold. 


LRT. or AxT. Exerien Pozrxr. 
| And in the antient ditty of Lord Thomas and fair Annette, that lady ſays, 


My maids go to my dreſſing-room, 
And dreſs me to my ſmock ; 
The one half is o' th' Holland fine, 
The other o needle wo'k.” '[{STrUTT's CusToMs. 
- [43] © As if her new chopines would ſcorn to bruiſe 
A filly flower.” [Rau ALLey, Act 5. Sc. 1. 


[44] The gentlewomen in cloaks and ſafeguards.” 
[STacs DirzcTiONn. Merxky DzVII or EpmonTon, AcT 1. 
On with your cloak and ſafeguard, you arrant drab!” [Rau ATU r, Acr 1. Sc, 1. 
[45] © Wherever ſhe turned her face,” adds Hentzner, as ſhe went along, every one 
© fell down on his knees; her father had been treated with the ſame deference ; James I. 
ſuffered his courtiers to omit it; one inſtance (among a thouſand) of the f of the Tudor's 
ſuperiority i in deſpotiſm to the moſt imperious of the Stuarts. [Bacon Pars. 

; „ Hentzner wo Dodſley, vol. ii. p. 274. 

The 
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The dreſs of Lord Darnley, as taken from an original painting by Ver- Cent. XVI. 
tue, dated 1563, conſiſts of a cloſe-bodied coat, covering his whole neck, de” wal 
with ſleeves ſtuffed at the ſhoulders like thoſe of Elizabeth's courtiers. He 
has a ſmall Spaniſh ruff, ſhort curled hair, and a jewel hanging from his 
neck as low as his ſtomach. : 

At the wedding of Queen Mary with Lord Darnley, ſhe had upon her 
back the great mourning gown of black, with the great wide mourning 
hood, which ſhe ſoon abandoned, and, being committed to her ladies, 
changed her garments *.” , 

David Rizzio, who was probably; as being often admitted to the com- Court dreſs. 
pany of the queen, a model of dreſs to the Scottiſh court, © had upon his 
back, when he was ſlayn, a night-gown of damaſk, furred, with a ſattin 
doublet, and a hoſe of ruſſet velvet; of theſe velvet hoſe he had twenty 
eight pair in ſtore. We hear alſo, ſays the letter writer, of a juill that 
he had hanging about his neck of ſome price, &c. 

© The huſbandman of Scotland, the ſervants, and almoſt all the country,” Dreſs of dif- 
ſays one who viſited that realm in 1598, did wear coarſe cloth, made at ferent ranks, 
home, of grey or ſky color, and flat blew caps, very broad. The mer- 
chants in cities were attired in Engliſh or French cloth, of a pale colour, 
or mingled black and blew. The gentlemen did wear Engliſh cloth, or 
filke, or light ſtuffes, little or nothing adorned with filk lace, much leſs 
with lace of ſilver or gold. Gentlewomen married did wear cloſe upper 
bodies, after the German manner, with large whalebone ſleeves, after the 
French manner, ſhort cloaks like the Germans, French hoods, and large 
falling bands about their necks. The un- married of all ſorts did go bare- 
headed, and wear ſhort cloaks, with moſt cloſe linen ſleeves on their arms, 
like the virgins of Germany. The inferior ſort of citizen's wives, and the 
women of the country, did wear cloaks of a coarſe ſtuff, of two or three 
colours in checker work, vulgarly called « Plodan”.” The men, he adds, 
in general follow the French, and the women the German faſhion, with 
© naked heads, and cloſe ſleeves on their arms 4. 


Royal habits 


< Robertſon's Hiſtory, Appendix, p. 26. + Ibid. p. 32s 
1 Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii, p. 179, 180. 
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Cent. XVT. 


Of a rich 
farmer's 
wife. 


England. 


chan the other. — 


HISTORY-OF GREAT BRITAIN. Book VIII. 
The gayeſt dreſs of a conſiderable farmer's wife may be well made out 


from a poetic tale, ſuppoſed to be written 54 William Dunbar about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century. 


© Scho caſtis on ane ue of fyne reid, 

Ane quhyt curchey ſcho caſt upon hir heid; 

Hir kyrtyl belt was ſilk and ſilver fyne, 

With ane proud purs, and keyis gingling ſyne; 

On ilkane fyngar ſcho wars ringis tuo, 

Scho was als proud as ony papingo. 
And of ane burde of ſilk, richt coſtlie grein, 
Her tuſche was with ſilver weil beſene,” &c. &c. 


Modernized. 
In a rich ſcarlet robe her form ſhe dight, 
While o'er her head ſhe caſt a hood ſo white. 
A belt with ſilver wrought, her gown attended, 
-. Whence a gay purſe and gingling keys depended. 
Each taper finger two bright rings beſtride, 
No plum'd maccaw, can match the dame for pride. 
A ſaſh of graſ-green filk ſurrounds her waiſt, 
With whe ee of ſilver grac'd, ' &c. LP. 


- * 7 8 


difference between the common people of England and of Scotland, as he 
expreſſes | it © in dreſs, conditions, or Rature'®, __ 


= 


Coaches and cxtodhes are both denktice as 8 in uſe. Though 
apparently 13 thele were e [46] vehicles, the one larger 


$ | 2 


— 


. NVorgs. 


146) «* May'ſt draw him to Nr of a coach 
For country, and caroch for London.“ lou s % Ty Qyogyn," 

© In horſe-litters, coaches, or caroaches.? . . 
{Ran-ALLEY, OR 1 reer, ACT 4, SC. 1, 


2 * ha Repertory, vol, i. p. 236, 


Coaches, 


Ch. VII. Part II. § 1. Maxxxkks, &c. $27 


Coaches, it has already been faid, were introduced to England [47] by Cent. XVI. 
the Earl of Arundel, The novelty and convenience of the plan gave fo 8 
much pleaſure to the people of fortune, that, in 1601, the number of 
them becoming enormous, an act was propoſed * to reſtrayne the immo- 
derate uſe of Coches“; it failed however at the ſecond reading. But 


theſe luxurious machines were only uſed by the rich; and hackney coaches 
were not known till fifty years afterwards, 


Numbers of domeſtics were {till in requeſt, although retainers were not Numerous 
permitted, 2 
The Engliſh,” ſays Hentzner, are lovers of ſhew, liking to be fol- 
lowed wherever they go by whole troops of ſervants, who wear their 
maſter's arms in ſilver, faſtened to their left arms *. 
The poſt-horſes of England aſtoniſhed the German traveller by their Convenient 
ſwiftneſs. Their bridles, he obſerves, * are very light, and their ſaddles wavelling. 
little more than a ſpan over f. 


It bas been faid before that the firſt general ſtatute for repairing 8 Firſt ſtatute 
highways of England paſſed in 1555 f. Six more acts in Mary's reign, mob ave — * 
and nineteen in that of Elizabeth, on the ſame ſubject, prove the difficulty 
of bringing the highways into good order. 


— 


— 


NOTES. 


[43] The following quotation from a late ingenious © Inquiry into the Origin, &c. of 
Heraldry in England,“ by Mr. Dallaway, deprives the earl of this ſpecies of merit, and 
carries the uſe of coaches kept by dignified clergymen, and painted, as now, with the arms 
which they could claim, back to A. D. 1327: © Iſte tum abbas ſuo curru honorifict ornato 
cum armis ejuſdem eccleſie depicts, eum a caſtello de Berkeley adduxit, et ad monaſterium 
Glouc. eſt delatus. This is taken from the manuſcript regiſter of the abbey of Glouceſter. 
Taylor, the water poet, attributes the introduction of coaches, in 1564, to William 
Bloomer, a Dutchman, who became coachman to Queen Elizabeth. * Indeed,” quoth 
Taylor, a coach was a ſtrange monſter in thoſe days, and the fight of it put both horſe 
and foot into amazement. Some ſaid it was a great crab-ſhell brought out of China; and 
ſome thought it one of the Pagan temples in which the Cannibals adored the divell. But 
at laſt all theſe doubts were cleared up, and coach making became a ſubſtantial trade, | 


* Hentzner in Fug. Pieces, vol. ii. p. 300. + Ibid. p. 241. 
3 Stat, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 8. | 


No 
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Cent, "XVI. No ſpecies of commodity was more apparent in England than that in 
_—— the article of furniture, and particularly in what related to beds. 
ous — Our fathers, yea and we ourſelves,” writes Harriſon, © have lien full 
Pow oft upon ſtraw pallets, on rough mats, covered only with a ſheat, under 
g coverlets made of dogſwayne or hop- harlot, and a good round log laid 
under their heads inſteed of a bolſter or pillow. And if the good man of 
the houſe, within ſeven yeares after his marriage, purchaſed a mattereſs or 
a flock bed, and thereto a ſacke of chaffe to reft his head on, he thought 
himſelf as well lodged as the lord of the towne. As for ſervantes, ſeldome 
had they anie ſheat under their bodies to keepe them from the pricking 
ſtrawes that ran through the canvas of the pallet, and raſed their hardened 
hydes. This, and the extreme ruſticity and deficience of all furniture, 
the obſervant hiſtorian contraſts with the great proviſion of tapeſtrie, 
Turkey worke, Joined beds, with tapeſtrie and filk hangings,” &c. &c. 
abel. inns The Engliſh inns are ſpoken of with great approbation by Hentzner. 
Fynes Moryſon too, a traveller of eſtabliſhed veracity, makes their ſimple 
_ eulogy as follows: 


As ſoone as a paſſenger comes to an inne, the ſervants run to him, 
and one takes his horſe and walkes him till he be cold, then rubs him down 
and gives him meat. Another ſervant gives the paſſenger his private cham- 
ber, and kindles his fire; the third pulls off his bootes and makes them 
cleane; then the hoſt or hoſteſs viſits him; and if he will cate with the 

' hoſte, or at a common table with others, his meale will coſt him ſixpence, 
or in ſome places but four pence; but if he will eate in his chamber he 
commands what meate he will according to his appetite; yea the kitchen is 
open to him to order the meate to be dreſſed as he likes beſte. After hav- 
ing eaten what he pleaſes, he may, with credit, ſet by a part for the next 
day's breakfaſt. His bill will then be written for him, and, ſhould he 

| object to any charge, the hoſt is ready to alter it.” | 
Innsof The ſame traveller complains not of the inns in Scotland, but ſays, that 
the beds were like cupboards in the wall, and that they had only one ſheet, 
open at the ſides and top, and cloſed at the wy; viz. a long ſheet 
doubled over. | | | 


RY * Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii. p. 151; 
| | | On 
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On the intereſting ſubject of courtſhip, there appears a remark in a MS. Cent. XVI. 
belonging to the Harleian library, which poſſeſſes a delicacy which we Courtkipe 
unwillingly allow to the ſixteenth century: © By the civil law, whatever is 
given © ex ſponſalitia largitate, betwixt them that are promiſed in mar- 
riage,” hath a condition, for the moſt part ſilent, that it may be had again 
if marriage enſue not; but if the man ſhould have had a kiſs for his 
money he ſhould loſe one half of what he gave. Yet with the woman it 
is otherwiſe; for kiſſing or not kiſſing, whatever ſhe gave, ſhe may have 
it again 

Among people of condition, weddings appear to have been ſolemnized Wedding. 
with ſhew and gaiety. In the © Silent Woman' of Ben Jonſon, Lady Haughty 
reproaches the bridegroom thus: We ſee no enſigns of a wedding here, 
no character of a bridale here. Where be our ſkarves and our gloves? 

I pray you give them us; let us know your bride's colours and your's, at 
leaſt.” Then ſhe proceeds: Vou to offend in ſuch a high point of cere- 
mony as this! and let your nuptials want all marks of folemnity | What 
plate have you loſt to-day [48] ! what gifts! what friends! and all through 
your ruſticity. She adds, I intimate all your errors to you; no gloves, 
no garters, no ſkarves, no epithalamium, no maſque, &c. &c. 
Of an inferior couple f we are told, the bride being attired in a gown inferior. 
of ſheep's ruſſet, and a kertle of fine worſted, her hair attired with a'billi- 
ment of gold, and her hair as yellow as gold hanging down behind her, 
which was curiouſly combed and plaited after the manner of thoſe days; 
ſhe was led to church between two ſweet boys, with bridelaces and [49] roſe- 


— — 


NOTES. 


[45] Hence it ſeems to have been uſual to make preſents to the marcied pair, in ow 
portion to the gay appearance of their wedding. 

[49] Roſemary was ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen memory, and was not only carried at fune- 
rals, but worn at weddings, [M. STzzvzns' NoTzs on HauLzTs Ac 4, Sc. 5. 

« Beſides, the ſame roſemary that ſerves for the funeral will ſerve for the wedding.” 


% 


{Taz Orp Law, Acr 4, Sc. 1. 


« Phis. Your maſter is to be married to-day? . BF. 
Trim. Elſe all this roſemary is loſt.” [Taz Fax QUaRREL, ACT, 5, Sc. 1. | | 
Extract, apud Strutt's Cuſtoms, vol. iii. p. 155. : . in 
+ Hiſt, of Jack of Newbury, 4to, chap. ii. not paged, | 
Vol. IL | 3YX c mary 
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Cent. XVI. mary tied about their filken fleeves. There was a fair bride-cup [50] 
* of Hilver, gilt, carried before her, wherein was a goodly branch of roſe- 


Weddings 


ceremony. 


mary, gilded very fair, hung about with filken ribbands of all colours.” 
Muſicians came next, then a groupe of maidens, ſome bearing great bride- 


cakes, others garlands of wheat finely gilded; and thus they paſſed on to 
the chureh.” 


Fhe thorough ruſtic wore, on his wedding day, * a leather doublet with 
long pointes, and a pair of breeches pine'd up like pudding-bags, with 


yellow ſtockings, and his hat turn'd up with a ſilver claſp on the leer- ſide . 


One might ſuppoſe, by the invectives uſed by a ſatirical writer , againſt 
early marriages, that ic was the cuſtom, among all ranks, to marry at an 


age ridiculoufly early [51]. But this is not confirmed by any of his co- 
dec 


In Scotland i pak be freer from ceremony than a wedding. Sir 
George Mackenzie, who wrote in an early part of the ſeventeenth century, 
ſays, It is not neceſſary that marriage ſhould be celebrated by a clergy- 
man. The conſent of parties may be declared before any magiſtrate, or 
6roply before witneſſes. And though no formal conſent ſhould appear, 
marriage is preſumed from. the cohabitation, or living together at bed and 
board, of a man and a woman who are generally reputed huſband and 
wife. One's acknowledgement of his marriage to the midwife whom he 
called to his wife, and to the miniſter who baptized the child, was found 
preſumptive evidence of a marriage, without the aid eſther of cohabitation 


or of © habite and repute . 


& — 


NOTES. 


Iso] The cup had wine in it, which was to be drank in the church. 
| nee wer we are at church, bring wine and cakes.” 


[DEKIA'“s SATIROMASTIZ. 

1 A You ſhall hive every ſaucy boy of ten, ſourteene, fixteene, or twenty yeares of 
age, catch up a woman and marry her, without any feare of God at all, or reſpe& had 
either to her religion, wiſdom,” Kc. No, no, it maketh no matter for theſe things, ſo 
he have his prettie pu ſſie to huggle pg: for that is the only thing he deſireth.“ 
'[AxarontE of Apusss, 
* Jonſon's Tale of a Tub. f Stabs· Anatomie of Abuſes, p. 65. 

3 Principles of Laws of Scotland, edit. 1764, p. 6. 


Among 


Ch. VII. Part II. 5 1. Manners, &c. 


Among the cuſtoms of the ſixteenth century there was not one more Cent. XVI. 


— 
Tobacco. 


prominent, nor more laſting, than that of ſmoking, or (as it was the 
mode to call it) ating tobacco. 


This herb, introduced by the Spaniards to Europe about the mide of 


the age, was called, in France, © Nicotiana,” from Nicot, the ambaſſador 
to Portugal“, who preſenting a ſpecimen of it to Catharine di Medicis, it 
gained the additional title of the queen's herb.” 

It reached England in 1586, imported by the remaias of Sir Walter 


Raleigh's unfortunate ſettlers in Virginia. Sir Walter himſelf was one of 


its firſt admirers, but for ſome time preſerved great ſecrecy in his attach- 
ment. By a ridiculous accident [52] the foible. was diſcovered +; Sir 
Walter then took? tobacco publicly, and gradually it became a general 
favorite; and when Stowe, a few years after its introduction, wrote of it, 
© it was commonly uſed by net men and many women;' yet the ſevere 
'annaliſt calls it that ſtinking weed, ſo much abuſed to God's diſhonor.” 
James of Scotland deteſted the cuſtom, and it appears that his example and 
influence, together with the ſeverity of his ſarcaſms [53] on its followers 4, 
prevented its obtaining many votaries in the North. 


Ihe taſte for tilts and touraments-had not quitted England. A romantic Tiling. 


compliment to Elizabeth contributed to its duration. Sir Henry Lee, 
knight of the garter, had vowed that he would, each year of his life, 


— — 


0 . | NOTES. 

[52] Sir Walter, as his biographers relate, was enjoying his pipe in ſolitude, forgetful 
that he had ordered his ſervant to attend him with a goblet of ale. The faithful domeſtic 
ſuddenly entering the ſtudy, and finding, as he thought, his maſter's brains on fire, and 
evaporating in ſmoke and flame through his noſtrils, did his utmoſt to extinguiſh the con- 
flagration, by emptying his goblet on Sir Walter's head ; and, ruſhing out of the room, 
alarmed the family with an account of the frightful ſcene he had witnefſed. When, many 
years afterwards, the gallant knight's fate drew near, he ſmoked two pipes publicly on wh 
ſcaffold. 

#53] After the prolix monarch has given ſix copious reaſons why tobacco may be faid 1 to 
reſemble" the infernal regions, he adds, were I to invite the devil to a dinner he- ſhould 
have theſe three diſhes; 1. a pig, 2. a poole of ling and muſtard, and 3. a pipe of tobacco 

for digeſture. [ArOPHTHEGMS, 
Chambers“ Dictionary, Art. Tobacco. + Applebee's Journal, Sept. 18, 1731. 
1 N ATLAS of K. James, p. 5, printed 1671. 
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Cent. XVI. until diſabled by age, preſent himſelf annually at the tilt- yard as his ſove- 

TY”; reign's knight. This gave riſe to annual contentions in the liſts. Twenty- 
five of the firſt perſons in the nation, among whom were Lord Leiceſter, 
Str Chriſtopher Hatton, &c. formed a ſociety of arms. In 1590, Sir 
Henry Lee, yielding to age and infirmities, reſigned his honorable poſt, 
and ſolemnly inveſted the celebrated Earl of Cumberland with the envied 
dignity . This was the laſt effort of expiring chivalry. The ſucceſſor of 
Elizabeth neither loved arms nor warlike ſports. 

Pageants and ſhews of the moſt coſtly kind were the favorite amuſements 
of the court; nor had Elizabeth more amuſement in the fights, than her 
fubjects in the narration. The chronicles of Speed and Holingſhed are 
full of theſe pompous digrefſions, and the © Princely pleaſures of Kenelworth 

ceaſtle have found materials for a conſiderable book. 
Elizabeth's The queen could however ſometimes deſcend to more trivial nets and 
1— could join the loweſt of her people in their taſte for the moſt barbarous of 
amuſements; but this was not until that period, when in the decline of life, 
the wiſhed to ſeem juvenile, ſprightly, and healthful. 

Her majeſty,” ſays Rowland White in the Sidney Papers, © ſays ſhe is 

IF. very well. This day ſhe appoints a Frenchman to doe feates upon a rope 
in the conduit court. To-morrow ſhe hath commanded the beares, the 
bull, and the ape, to be bayted in the tit-yard; and on Wedneſday ſhe will 

: have ſolemne dawncing [ 54].* 


Tt 


... 


4541 Selden, 5 in his Table Talk, thus deſcribes this amuſement: The eourt of Evgland 
5s much altered; at a ſolemn dancing firſt you had the grave meafures, then the eorantoes and 
the galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at length to Trenchmore + and the 
cuſhion dance. Then all the company dances, lord and lady, groom and kitchen maid, 
no diſtinftion. 80 in our court, in Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity and ſtate were kept 
up; in King James's time, things were pretty well; but, in King Charles's time, there 
has been nothing but nam the cuſhion dance; omnium gatherum, troly poly, 
hoity voity V- | | [Azz13CLE, * King or Enoland,? 

| Another more elegant Soy the La Volta, is thus painted by Sir John Davies in his 

1 an. mmm enn Walſe: 
N © Yet 
®* Pennant's 3 en, | 4 Or Frenchmore. | 
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It does not appear that Elizabeth copied her father in that warm attach- Cent. XVI. 
ment to hawking * which had nearly coſt him his life [55]. She hunted WS 
however ſometimes; and her preſence once at a chaſe, in her park at 
Oatlands, inſpired the under-keeper, John Selwyn, with ſuch activity, 
that, riding hard, and overtaking the ſtag, he ſprung from his horſe on the 
beaſt; and, after gracefully maintaining his poſition ſome time, he drew his 
ſword, and, being near the queen, plunged it in the throat of the animal +, 
fo that it fell down dead at the feet of Elizabeth [ 56]. 
The ſports of the field were much followed by the nobility and gentry, 
but not with the fame glee as when a prince was at their head. The taſte, 
as well as the ſexual propriety of Elizabeth, led her rather to patronize the 
gay ſplendor of pageants and Wan than the more maſculine perils of 
the chaſe. 
But juſting in the liſts, pageants, and 9 hunting, hawking, &c. 
were the amuſements chiefly of the poliſhed ranks of ſociety. The mid- 
dling and lower people were ſavage and inhuman in their ſports, Baiting Sports of the 
of animals, and even more pointedly cruel [57] ſcenes, formed their chief 32 
pleaſures; 


— 


NOTES, 


Vet there is one, the moſt delightful kind, 
A lofty Jumping, or a leaping round, 
Where, arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd, 
And whirl themſelves, in ſtrict embracements bound, 
And ſtill their feet an anapeſt do ſound ; 
An anapeſt is all their muſic's ſong, 
Whoſe firſt two feet are ſhort, the reſt are long.” 
| Look to Harrington's * Orlando Furioſo,” for a more ludicrous exemplification of the 

La Volta, Book XV. Stanza 43. 

[55] When, eee eee eee he fell into a muddy ditch, and had 
nearly been ſtifled. 
[56] Tradition and "WIRE unite to prove this feat of agility. On his monument, in 
the church of Walton, Surrey, John Selwyn is pourtrayed in the act of ſtabbing the beaſt; 

At his death, in 1587, he had five ſons and fix daughters living. 

[572] Paul Hentzner, a traveller frequently quoted in this work, after deferibiog * 
baiting of bulls and bears, adds, To chis entertainment there often follows that of whip- 
ping a blinded bear; which is performed by five or fix men, ſtanding . circularly with 
whips, which they exerciſe on him without mercy, as he cannot eſcape from them becauſe 
f 1 | < > ch 4 of 

* Hall's Union, fol. 139, B, : & ©. Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i. p. 27. 
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Cent, XVI. pleaſures; until the refined amuſements of the drama, poſſeſſing themſelves 
ww by degrees Of the public t taſte; if they did not mend the morals of the Age, 


at leaſt ſorced brutal barbarity to quit the ſtage! While it laſted it ſome- 


times met with ſharp reprimands ſrom the ſatyriſts of the time; and Crow- 


of the lower 


| ranks. 


ley, a poet of whom little is known, laſhes the an opts thee: than the 
cruelty of bear-baiting with ſome ſpirit. 


Other ſports The variegated perſecutions of the denden 8 were not, 8 


the only amuſements of the lower claſſes. There is extant'® a licence 
dated 1572, permitting one John Swinton Powtter to uſe playes and 


games on nine ſeverall Sondaies; and becauſe * greate reſorte of people is 


lyke to come thereunto, he is to have proper perſons to keep peace and 
quiet * during the contynuance of ſuch playes and games, ſuch as © ſhotynge 
with the brode arrowe, 8 the . * men, the pytchynge the barre,” 


and the lyke. 


In an old moralitie we find two or ; three" other games of the Gxteenth 
century : * 41 
« Give them that which i is meete 4th them—a rackit wi ball, &c. 
Playing at coytes or nine hooles, or ſhooting at buttes, & c . 
But the games of the. age ſeem to be moſt aptly thrown together by 
Randal Holme of Cheſter, who has waa the ons « the younger 
race ; ſome of them are unintelligible: 5 
* And they dare challenge for to to the fledge; 
To jumpe or lepe over ditch or hedge; ö 
To wraſtle, play at ſtool- balle, or to runne; 
To 1 the barre or to ſhote offe the gunne ; 


* - 


Vors. 


of his chain.” Ke deſends himſelf with all his force and Hill, chrowing down all thoſe that 
come'nichin kis reach, and are not ative enough to get cut of it ; and tearing their whips 


out of their hands and breaking them. Ls oancte, * and ,coury” where" elſe, "the 
Engliſh,” he adds, are conſtantly ſmoking tobacco. 

A much more harmleſs recreation we find recorded by the ſame writer. They are 
* vaſtly fond of great nojſes that fill the ear, ſuch as the firing of cannon, drums, &c, 80 


AE eee 


into ſome belfry and ring the bells for hours together for the ſake of exerciſe,” 
N Sanaa Fn Poetry, vol. iii. p. 328, note e. 
+ Dodlley's D Por Cobun, AR RN. 


e 3 


"To 
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To play at loggets, nineholes, or ten pinnes; 

To trye it oute at foteballe by the ſtinnes; 
At ticke tacke, ſeize noddy, maw, or ruffe; 
Hot-cockles, leape froggè, or blindman's buffe; 

To drinke the halfer pottes, or deale att the whole canne ; 

To playe at cheſſe, or pue, and inke-horenne ; 

Fo daunce the morris, playe att barley breake ; 

At alle exploytes a man can thynke or ſpeake ; 

Att ſhove-grote, venter poynte, att croſſe and pyle ; 
Att « Beſhrewe him that's laſt att any ſtyle ;” 

Att lepynge ovir a Chriſtmas bon fyer, 

Or att the * drawynge dame owte o' the myre ;”” 

At “ Shoote cock, Greg'ry,” ſtoole-ball, and what not; 
Pickè-poynt, top, and ſcourge to make him hotte “. 

When we have added to theſe the games of which Richard Brome's 
Meriel + ſpeaks with ſuch pleaſure, viz. See my goſſip's cock to-day ?? 
© Mould cockle-bread,” Dance clutter de pouch and hannykyn booby,” 
and © Binde barrels, we ſhall probably know at leaſt the names of the 
fayorite amuſements in the ſixteenth century. But the ſports of the © Lord 
of Miſrule, the Maie games, the © Church-ales,? and the Wakes,” 
are ſtill wanting ere the catalogue be complete. The firſt- named of theſe 
was celebrated with a coſtly ſolemnity which proved at the ſame time its 
antiquity, and the favour in which it ſtood. The heads of each pariſh choſe 


535 
cent. XVI. 


— 


the lord, and he then appointed from 20 to 100 guardſmen. Each of 


theſe put on a livery of an uniform colour, and adorned himſelf with rings, 
baubles, and bells. With theſe comrades the Lord of Miſrule paraded, 
his band of muſic preceding, to the church (for Sunday was the favorite 
day for the proceſſion), and triumphed in. drawing the attention of the 


congregation [58 from the ene _—_ "ap was concluded with - 
of +1 Pats 54 On ; fealting 


Ip 


NOTES. 
[58 Nothing, the theatre excepted, galled the Puritan party ſo an as this wild and 


hardly defentible ſport. Stubs employs à double portion of acrimony againſt it. Rich 


handkerchiefs in their hands, -borrowed, for the moſt part, of their pretty Mopſtes and 

loving Beſßes. Then have they their hobby-horſes, their anee, uh and other antiques, 
| - tagether 

Ms. Harl. Libr, No. 2057, apud Strutt's Cuſtoms, &, + Jovial Crew, Act 2. ic. 1. 
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Cent. XVL faſting and dancing. The Maie-games' were celebrated with ſomewhat 
»,.: 46nd more ceremony than in modern times; the Wakes, &c. are ſtill in uſe, 


The ſtage. 


- Numerous 


theatres. ; 


exactly as in the days of Elizabeth. 
We now come to a ſpecies of. bene which furniſhed olive to all 


ranks; that of the ſtage. The myſteries and moralities have been ſpoken 


of in another ſection; their extravagances were too glaring even for the 
unpoliſhed audiences: of Elizabeth's: age, enlightened as they began to be 
by printing and the reformation.” Theſe ſolemn abſurdities funk gra- 
dually into oblivion; although ſome of the leaſt eccentric were per- 
formed by the children of St. Paul's ſchool, after the company: of pariſh 
clerks had given them up, as late as the year 1618. 

When the regular dramatic pieces had once gained poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage, their progreſs was rapid. The people hailed them as mines of plea- 
_ and were never ſatiated with the ores they produced. | 

The earlieſt patent for acting comedies, ' tragedies, n &c. 
which Mr. Steevens (the moſt accurate and diligent of ſearchers into ſcenic 
antiquity, and to whoſe Prolegomena the author owns with gratitude 
that he owes: moir of the following intelligence, ) can produce, is dated in 
1574 yet, very early in the next century, at leaſt fiſteen hcenſed the- 
atres [59] were open to the inhabitants of London. 

The beſt plays (particularly thoſe of Shakeſpeare) were afted | chiefly at 
the Blackfryars' theatre, where were the moſt poliſhed audiences, or at 
the © Globe? on the Southern bank of the Thames, which lying «cloſe to 
the bear-garden, had the manners of its audience much contaminated by that 


x # 


o 


NOTES. 


"0 


| dai decks . e 


daunce withal.“ Their pypers pyping, their belles jyngling, their handkerchiefs flut- 
tering about their heads like madmen, their hobbie-horſes and other monſters ſcirmiſhing 
among the throng,” & c. &c. &c. [AnaTomis or ABvusss. 

[59] Beũdes theſe public exhibitions in the dramatic line, there were many noblemen 
who kept, or at leaſt protected, companies of players that ſometimes performed at their 
houſes, and ſometimes at the common theatres. Shakeſpear's Romeo and Juliet was acted 
by © the Lard Hunſdon's ſervants' in 1596. Even as lately as the year 1715, Griffin's 
* Injured Virtue, or the Virgin Martyr,* was advertiſed as © ated at the Richmond The- 
atre, by the Duke of Southampton and Cleveland's ſervants.” 


brutal 


Ch. VII. Part II. § 1. _*  Manwuss, &c. $37 
brutal neighbourhood. The Fortune' alſo was a large houſe [60]. That Cant, XVI. 
in Saliſbury-court was ſmall [6]. © = 


A flag was hoiſted on the muy of each dune, probably only during the atres. 
performance. 

The price of admittance to the beſt . at the ſuperior theatres was, Prices of 
as late as 1614, only one ſhilling ; and at the inferior ones one penny or paces, 
twopence would gain admiſſion to an indifferent place. 

Some of the genteeleſt ſpeRators, particularly the critics [62], ſat on 
the ſtage, and paid from fix to twelve pence for their ſtools ; they were 
attended by pages, who furniſhed them with pipes and tobacco; the ſtage 
was ſtrewed with ruſhes [63]. - The curtain drew not up, but was drawn 
back on each fide [64]. At the back of the ſtage there was a kind of 
gallery, eight or ten feet higher than the floor, whence the ny n | 
ſpoke. 

Whether or no there was a 4 of ſcenes is by no means a clear Sir Philip 
point. The humorous raillery of Sir Philip Sidney would lead us to ſup- Sidney 
poſe that there was none. Now,'-ſays he, deſcribing the ſtate of the ſtage, 
you ſhall ſee three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we muſt be- 
lieve the ſtage to be a garden. By and by we heare newes of a ſhipwracke 
in the ſame place; then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rocke. 
Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monſter with fire and ſmoke ; 
then the miſerable beholders are bound to take it for a cave, While in 


NOTES, 


- [60] A roaring girl, whoſe notes till now ne'er were, 
Shall fill with laughter our wa/? theatre. [PROLOGUE TO Tn Roanne Sur. 
[61] © When other's fil'd rooms with negle& diſdain ye, 
My little houſe with thanks ſhall entertain ye.“ 
[PxoLocGus To Torrzxnau "Count, ACTED AT SALIsBURY Cour. 
[62] * And. though you be a magiſtrate of wit, and it os the flags at Blackfriars to 
arraigne plaies, &c. [Pazract TO THE FIRST Foro EpiTion or SHALISPEAR.. 
[63],.* On the verie rye: where the comedie is to daunce.” 
[Dgcxzr's GuLL' 's Hoxx-n00x, 
[64] Nom draw the curtaines for our ſcene is done.” 


[Erx1.ocus ro Taxcred and GisMynDa. ln 
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Cent. XVI. the mean time two armies fly in, repreſented with four ſwords: and two 
EY bucklers ; and then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field“. 
It appears probable that the deficiency of ſcenes was ſupplied by the 

names of each place being written in = characters of the ſtage on each. 


change [65]. 
Lights. The ſtage was lighted with Tag? W like thoſe now ha in be 
Muſic. Before the exhibition began, three flouriſhes,” ſoundings [66], or pieces 


of muſic were played; and muſic. was likewiſe: played between the acts. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed were trumpets, cornets, and hautbois. 

The perſon who ſpoke the prologue. was uſhered in by trumpets, and 
uſually wore a long black velvet cloak [67]. An Yun was not looked 


* en as a neceſſary appendage to a play. | 
Perukes and Perukes and maſques were part of the ſtage paraphernalia, and the ſe⸗ 


maſques. male parts were performed, Wk the firſt hundred Chas of the Engliſh. 
\ .._. _ Rage, by young men 7. 
Habits mean The tage dreſſes were bur indifferent; thoſe « even at the Globe and at 
Blackfriars were ſcantily furniſhed [68]. _ 
One dramatic piece compoſed the whole entertainment of the day. 
The amuſements of the audience beſore the play began were various ; 
be read or played at cards. ab du ale and ſmoked tobacco. 
NOTES 
[65] *© What child is there that edming to » play, and ſeeing Thebes written upon an old 
door, doth believe that it is Thebes. * 
[66] Come, let's but think ourſelves what may be found 
To deceive time with till the ſecond ſound.” [forks FROM BLAGkPRLAKS, 1677 
1 l. 
That with a little beard; a long black chat, | 
With-a ftarch'd face and ſupple-leg, has ſpoke 
_ . Before the plays this twelvemonth.” 
[68] O euriofity! You come to ſer who weares the new ſuit to day; &c. &c. whar. 
king playes without cuffes and his queen without gloves; who rides poſt in ſtockings and 
Lances in boots,” &e.. __[InpvcriOn 10 © Jonso0n's STAPLE os News.” 


+ Defence of Porkie, 1595, Sign. H 4. + Prolegomena-to Shakeſpear,.p. 
5 | . 
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Plays, in the early days of the drama, began about one [69] in the af. Cent. XVI. 
ternoon, and laſted generally about two hours. an 
Although there were no newſpapers, yet the play- bills were viſible every acting early. 
where; and the play, with all the circumſtances of its horrors or its 
gaieties, was brought before the _— eye upon poſts [70] and public 
places. 
When an author ſold his play. to the ſtage, the cuſtomary price was Price of a 
twenty nobles “, or ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. On Play. 
the firſt day of a new piece the price of admiſſion was raiſed [71]. 
Dramatic poets had entrance to the theatres gratis {72]. _ . 
The cuſtom of paſling a final ſentence f on a play on its firſt exhibition Catcalls, 
began with the theatres, and the aſſiſtance of catcalls 751 was even then 
nen by the critics, 
Plays were performed on 0 [74] ky for ſome time; but after Acting on 
1679 they were acted on Sundays and other days indiſcriminately . n 
Such was the ſtate of the Engliſh ſtage at the commencement of the 
ſeventeenth century. It flouriſhed apparently ; but it had for its foes a race 


„ 


NOrEs. 


[69] Fuſeus doth riſe at ten, and at eleven 
He goes to Gyl's, where he doth eat till one, " | 
"Then ſees a play,” [Erie BY Sit J. Davies, 
[70] © Maſter Field the player riding faſt up Fleet-ſtreet was called to by a gentle- 
man, and aſked what was the play * He, angry at being topped for ſuch a trifle, 
cried, « You may ſee it on every poſt,” Cry you mercy !” ſaid the gentleman, 441 
took you for a poſt, you rode ſo faſt.” 
[TayLor, THz WATER Pozr's Wir and Mir.“ 
[71] So when the Fox had ten times afted been, 
Each day was firſt, but that twas cheaper ſeen.”- 2 
[Vaxszs BY J. Marx, To THE Memory or Bun Jonson. 
[72] «They grace you with a chayre pon 22. Hz... 
And take no money of you, nor your page.” [NoTzs FROM BLACKFRIARS, 1617, 
[73] Decker, in his Gull's Hornbook,” adviſes the ſnarling critic to © aubew? at the 
children's action, to whiſtle at the ſongs, and to meu at the paſſionate ſpeeches,” | 
[74] © And ſeldom have they letiore for 6 play | F 
Or maſque except upon God's holiday.” ION : 
„ Prolegamena, p. 43. + Ibid. p. 46 t bid. p. 34. 
ö 3 Z 4 of 
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Cent. XVI. of men; ſtern, inflexible, and unforgiving; who, by inceſſant obloquy and 
4 * * reproach (not always aan F it * to nn and at 
| 2 to annthilation. 


erde of The prejudices of the Puritins: againſt dramatic entertainments were 
the theatres 


reprehenk from the beginning very ſtrong, and not altogether ill-founded, if we may 
ble. © truſt to the repreſentation of Stowe, Holingſhed, &c. The licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtage was indeed! ſo great, that it became neceſſary (after the lord- 
mayor and other magiſtrates had in' vain +tried''to/ reform it) to obtain an 
order of che queen and council to mark the proper reſtrictions ſor the con- 
duct of the actors. But, ſays Stowe, © theſe orders were not ſo well ob- 
ſervedt as they ſhould be; the led matters of plays increaſed, and they 
were thought dangerous to religion, the ſtate, honeſty of manners, and alſo 
for infection in the time of ſickneſs. On theſe accounts they were after- 
_ wards, for ſome time (within the limits of the city of London), totally 
| Appreſſad *, This ſuppreſſion was probably very ſhort. 2 
In another place he acrimoniouſſy remarks of the theatre, 
„Here maids and good citizens ' children were inveigled and el 
to private and unmeet contracts; here were publicly uttered popular and. 
| ſeditious matters; unchaſte, uncomely, and unſhamefaced deu z and: - 
many other enormities. And again, 
© The people aſſembled at the tubore- ater (the 7be-atre I would. ſay) 
were ſo amazed that they made haſte to be gone. Thus wofully and 
puritantcally puns the well-meaning Holingſhed, ſpeaking of the ſhock of. 
an carthquake” felt at London in 1580 f. But theſe cenſures were candid: 
and gentle compared | to thoſe which. abounded. in the treatiſes of tlie 
1 ing U. | 
r Cr nl! 1107 157 VERS, 
6751 1 Gags one of the moſt acrid, * "you will Erne ald and Coſcnage'; to deceive 
and to play the hypoctite; to cog, to lie, and falſifie ; if you will- learne to jeit, to laugh, 


to fleere, to grinne, to nodde and mowe; to play the vice, to ſweare;- teare, and blaſ- 


pheme both heaven and earth; if yon will learne to become a, baud, uncleane, to devir- 
ginate maides, to defloure honeſt wives ; if vou will learne to murther, ſlay, picke; fteal, 


rob and rove; if you will learne to play the whoremaſtet, the glutton, 2 or in- 
ceſtuous perſon, & c. &c. &c. you neode go v0 nc ottiet ſchool,” 


sro AxATOHII or Anvezs. 
*. Survey of London, Book:V. p. 246, + Holingſked, 1371, 30, 


* | In 
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In a pamphlet printed in 1649 is the earlieſt en of the young Cent. XVI. 
company of comedians formed of the royal choriſters. It is called the 


Children of the Chapel, ſtript and whipt, and ſays, © Plaies will never be young co- 


ſuppreſt while her majeſtie's unfledged minions flaunt it iu filkes and ans 


ſattens. They had as well be at their Popiſh ſervice in the divell's 
garments." The work ooo with language ſtill more ſcurcilous.  * 


If we are to judge of the attachment of the Scottiſh gentry to the Gm Scottiſh» 
of the field, by the number of laws made to ſecure their game, it muſt be Peru. 
great indeed, ſince the prohibitory acts paſſed by the legiſlature, during the 

latter half of the ſixteenth century, are numerous and ſevere. One of the 
earlieſt promulgated in the infancy of Queen Mary, A. D. 1555 *, very 


rationally forbids the treading down fences, young wood,. corn,.. &c. and 


directs that no partridge ſhould be killed before St. Michael's day. 
Ihe laſt act of the prohibitory kind, before the acceſſion. of James to Game adds. 
the Engliſh crown, is found in 1690 f. It is remarkably minute, and 
deſcribes by name nineteen ſorts of game which are neither to be bought 
or ſold on penalty of one hundred pounds. It cloſes with a limitation as 


to the time of beginning to eate moor poyte, or partridge poute; before 


which period * for youth neither are they habite to give. paſtime, and for- 
quantity can be no wiſe ane great refreſhment.” 


Barclay, in his treatiſe © Contra: Monarchomachos,” gives an intereſting a. 
account of a coſtly hunting match contrived in 1563 by the Earl of Athol 
(a prince of the blood- royal), for the amuſement of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. Two thouſand highlanders were employed to drive all the deer 
from the countries around; and two thouſand red deer, beſides roes and 
fallow deer, and ſome wolves, were brought together. The leading ſtag 


of the herd, taking fright, burſt through the crowd, and was followed by 


the whole corps. of animals. Several of the highlanders were wounded, 


and two or three ſlain outright. ' The rear, however, of the herd Sug PE 
cut off, there fell 360 deer, five wolves, and - ſome roes. 


The traditional tales of Robin Hood had paſſed the borders, and ap . 
plied the Scots with a ſport probably too riotous to be licenſed; ſince we 
find a ſevere act made ond all ſuch as ſhall © chuſe or be choſen Robin 


„ ban. 6 Marte: 3 + ok. 33, Pak 15 Jas, VI. | 
Hude 


Company of | 


Royal chaſe. 
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Cent. XVI. Hude or Little John, Abbot of Unreaſon, or Queen of the May [56]. 


Women were, by the fame ſtatute, forbidden to © make perturbation about 


ſummer trees fingand,” e e me handled, and put upon che 
auck-ſtule 


Sue f The game of Golf dppears to be peculiar to the Scots +, and to have 


Golf, 
wh of very antient practice among them. Even as early as A. D. 


1457, there was a law enacted þ to reſtrain that game, and foot ball, as leſ- 
ſening the attention to archery. It is played commonly on rugged broken 
ground, covered with ſhort graſs and bents, in t ' neighbourhood of the 
 ſea-ſhore, A field of this fort is, in Scotland, calſed © Links.” The game 
zs generally played in parties of one or two on elch fide. Each party has 
an exceedingly hard ball, fomewhar larger than a hen's egg; this they ſtrike 
with a flender and elaſtic club. about four feet long, which is made heavy 
by an addition of lead. A ball ſtruck by this club will fly 200 yards; and 
the game is gained by the party which can, with the feweſt arg direct | 
the ball to a mark or hole in the ground. | 
Dramatic Theatrical repreſentations, chiefly drawn from the Scriptures, had been 
amuſements. a frequent in Scotland as in the South; they had deſcended thence to fub- 
jets of a more familiar kind, which were brought forward with the moſt 
groſs indelicacy 77 The place where theſe e gras were exhibited 


— 


| 
[76] In 1561, ee BR et heh diſguſted with the prohibition of 
A akte Pedals, that they flew to arms, robbed paſſengers, reſcued a comrade con- 
| gleaned to death, and broke in pieces the gibbet on which he was to have ſuffered; confined 
- their magiſtrates in the tolbooth, and in the end obtained an indemnity by force, It is 
Probable that this riotous game continued unmoleſted, fince the General Aſſembly, in 1592, 
| complain of the profanation incident to the Sabbath, by © making of Robin Hood.” 

' {17]- A MS. comedy, written by Sir David Lyndſay, was preſerved in the extenſive 
eolle&ian of the late Mr, Garrick. The ſubject was, the ingenuity of a wanton wife and 
her gallants in outwitting the jealouſy of a huſband, aided by a foreign precaution. This 
- #96 plot was treated with conſiſtent indelicacy;; the huſband, however, after much ſuſpi- 

bout mw cion, ſatisfied of his wife's chaſtity, cloſes the dramg thus: | 
| y my good faith, Beſs, that is true, | | 
£1503} u. ws macs horn, "IR 6754 ee 


"= 9 . 65 Parl. 20 Jac. VI. _ + Arnot's n 7. 360. 
I cet t , hct. bs Par'; 14 Jac. 1], 
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was called © the Play- field. Few towns of note were without them; that Cent. XVI. 
of Edinburgh was at the © Greenſide well,” that of Coupar, in Fife, was "WV 
on their Caſtle-hill . 

One of the firſt operations of the 9 was to prohibir all plays which Aboliſhed 
vere founded, on Scriptural ſtories +; and, when they gained more power ines 
in the cabinet, as well as over the minds of their hearers, they aboliſhed all 
kind of dramatic entertainments. But this gloomy ceſſation laſted not long; 
James VI. tired of the ungracious reſtriction, determined to gratifie his — 
taſte for the ſtage, and wrote to Elizabeth for a company of Engliſh come- 3 
dians. Pleaſed to have the power of obliging him, ſhe ſent inſtantly a 
detachment from her own players. In vain did the clergy menace the 
ſtrangers with excommunication. - The king ſupported the actors, and 
reprimanded the petulance of the preachers; and, the love of pleaſure ſu- 
perceding the . dread of clerical cenſure, the theatre was crowded every 
evening. Little more is heard of theſe emigrants, ſo that it is probable 
that they returned to London, when their royal patron took poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh throne. 


At the cloſe of this volume, when hiſtory is haſtening to a new and tilt 
more poliſhed period, let a moment's grateful recollection be given to the 
liberal ſpirit which enlightened the ſixteenth century. An æra which 
reſcued literature from oblivion, and the arts from negle&, and which 


— 
\ 


NOTES. 


F trow there be no man in Fife 
That ever had ſo good a wife. 
My own ſweetheart,. I hold it beſt 
'That we fit down and take our reſt.” 
The prologue to this play is ingeniouſly contrived to act as a pla- bill for the next per 
formance. It ſays, 
© Our purpoſe is, on | the ſev'nth day of june, 

(a) If weather ſerve, and we have reſt and peace, 
We ſhall be ſeen into our playing place, 

In good array, about the hour of ſeven,” &c. &c. 


( By the ſecond line it may be obſerved that the piece was performed © ſub dio* in the open air, arid that 
probably the ſckne of acting was not totally out of the reach of civil'commotion. 


„ Arnot's Edinburgh, p. 76. t Book of Univerſal Kirk, p. 145, 161. 
ä * | relie ved 
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cent. xvi. relieved'a large diſtrict of Europe from fetters, forged by ſuperſtition, and 
— riveted by ambition. It has brought forward the good fortune of the 


* * 


German Charles and his ſon Philip, which added the continent of America, 


to their vaſt dominions in Europe; the generous fervor of the Gallic 
Francis, vying. with the taſte and bounty of Leo X. in the protection of 


arts, and the encouragement of their profeſſors; the perſevering intrepidity of 


Guſtavus Vaſa, which redeemed Sweden at the fame time, from the tyranny 


of the Roman pontiff, and of the inhuman Chriſtiern of Denmark; the 
ferocious valor of the Ruſſian John Baſilowitz (himſelf a groſs barbarian), 


emancipating his countrymen from the yoke of the Tartars, ſtill leſs civi- 
lized than the men of Ruſſia; and, laſtly, in England, it has ſhewn the im- 


petuous caprice of Henry VIII. the honeſt zeal of Edward, and the ſteady 


policy of Elizabeth, form and perfect a reformation in religion, on princi- 


| ples ſo rational as to have produced a reſpected and venerable ſyſtem, re- 
maining firm and unſhaken to the preſent day, and acknowledged (even 


by the general ſoes of n. to be the moſt moderate of eccleſiaſtical 
eſtablihments. 
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No, I. 


er, following extract is taken from a very antient dramatic piece, 
entitled © Ludus Coventriæ, ſive Ludus Corporis Chriſti; and will 1 
give ſome idea of the © Myſterie* ſo much followed by the firſt and rude "4 


© admirers of the ſtage. - | 1 

x In one of the ſcenes the angels appear ſurrounding the celeſtial hed 4 
and ſinging Holy! Holy! Holy! &c. &c. &c. i 

Then ſays Lucifer, 1 


To who's worſhyp ſynge ye thys ſonge? 

To worſhyp Godde, or to reverence mee? 

But“ ye vorſhyp mee, ye doo mee wronge, 
For I am the worthieſt that ever may bee.” | 
The angels reply, | 
Wee worſhip Godde, of myhte moſt ſtronge, bi 
Whych has formed both us and thee; - 

Wee may never worſhyp hym too longe, 


For hee's moſt worthy of mageſtee. f 
On knees to God we falle; 5 | | , 
Our Lorde worſhip wee, x 


In no wyſe honowr thee; 
A gretter Lord may never none bee 
Than he that made us alle.“ 


* Except. 


Vol. II. 4A Luciſer 
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Lucifer now aſſerts his own importance; and, to evince his power, ſits 
down. on the throne of his Maker. A chorus of evil angels ſings, 
Goddes myhte wee forſake, 
For more worthy wee thee take; 
Thee to worſhip, honor wee make, 
Agde falle downe at thy fete.” 
The Supreme being then enters, and, after a menacing: ſpeech, exiles. 
the impious ſpirit, and thoſe grho-took. his part, to the infernal ſhades “. 


| No. II. 
Tux catalogue beneath is copied from a very merie and pythie com- 


medie, entitled The longer thou liveſt, the more Fool thou art.“ It 1 


comprehends, probably, nearly all the beginnings and burthens of the 
favorite ballads during the reigns of Edward VI. Mary I. and Elizabeth. 
Here entreth Moros, counterfayting a vaine geſture and a fooliſh coun · 
tenance, ſynging the foote of many ſonges, as fooles are wont. 
0 Moros. Brome, Brome, on Hive-hill ; 
| The gentle Brome on Hive-hill; 
The Brome ſtands on Hive-hill- a. 


« Robin, lende me thy bowe, chy bowe,, 
Robin lende me thy bowe-a.” _ | 


10 There was a mayde come out of Kent, 
Deintię love, Deintie love. 

There was a mayde come out of Kent,, 

| Daungerous bee. 
There was a mayde come out of Kent, 
Faire and proper, ſmalle and gent, 
As ever upon. the ground ywent, 

For ſo ſhould it bee.“ 


* 


Ms. in Cotton Library, apud Strut's Cuſtoms, part iii, p. 138. 
l * | . 
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« By a banke as I lay, I lay, 

Muſing on thingès paſt, heyho !” 

« Tom © Lyn and his wyfe, and his wyfe's mother, 
They went o'er a bridge all three together; 

The bridge was broken, they all fell in, 

The devill go with all, quoth Tom & Lin.“ 


« Martin Swart and his men, Sodledum, Sodledum, 
Martin Swart and his men, Sodledum Bell.” 


« Come over the bourne, Beſse! my pretty little Besse! 
Come o'er the bourne, Beſse, to me.“ 


ce The white dove ſate on the caſtle wall, 
bende my bowe, and ſhoot her I ſhall; 
I put her in my glove, feathers and all.“ 


« I layde my bridle upon a ſhelſe; 
If you will any more, ſing them yourſelf. 
Moros proceeds, after an interruption, | 
© I have twenty moe ſongs yet, a fonde woman to my mother, 


As I war wont in her lappe to fit, ſhe taught me theſe and many 
other. 


I can ſing a ſong of Robin Redbreaſt,” - 

And“ My little pretie Nightingale.“ | 

« There dwells a jollie for'ſter here by the Weſt,” 
And «I come to drinke ſome of your Chriſtmas ale.” 


When I walk by myſelf alone, it doth me good my ſongs to render, 
Such prettie thinges would ſoon be gone, if I ſhould not ſometime 
them remember. 


— 


Moros, aſter another interruption, ſays, 
Before you go let's have a ſonge, I can reach up to ſolfa and paſt.” 


Idleneſs. Thou haſt ſonges good ſtore, ſing one, 
And we three the foote will beare.“ 
Moros. Let me ſtudy, it will come anon, \ 
Pe pe, la, la, la, it is too hye there.” 
ws 4A 2 Aſter 


* 
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After ſome tuning (not without humor), Moros ſings, 
I have a pretie titmouſe 
Come picking on my toe; 
Chorus. Goſſupe, with you I purpoſe. 
To drinke before I goe. 


Moros. Little pretie nightingale, amonge the braunches green,” 


Chorus. Geve us of your Chriſtmaſſe ale, in honor of St. Steen.“ 


Moros. * Robin Redbreaſte, with his notes, 


Singing alofte in the quere,” 
Chorus, © Warneth to get you freeze cotes, 


For winter draweth nere.“ 


Moros. My bridle lyeth on the ſhelfe,” 
© If you will have any more 
Vouchſafe to ſing it yourſelfe, 
For here you have all my ſtore.” 


Wrath. A ſong much lyke th author o'th' ſame, 


It hangeth together like fethers in winde. 


Moros. This ſong learned I of my dame, 


When ſhe taught me muſtard-ſede to Kinde 9. \ 


Add to theſe what follow from the * Letter deſcribing the Pleaſures of 
Kenelworth Caſtle.” Sa wo is me begon, Molly lo.” Over a whinny 


Meg, Hey ding-a-ding,” My bony one gave me a bek,” &c. &c. 


8 5 3 N 0. III. 
Tr following ſtanzas taken from a ſatirical ballad, written by the acute 


Sir Richard Maitland, will enable the reader to ſorm ſome idea of the 


miſeries ſuſtained by the induſtrious and pacific inhabitants of the Northern 


counties of each fiſter-kingdom,. before the acceſſion. of James of Scotland ö 


Th — 
- ® Apud ©A Diſſertation on Antient Songs and Muſic.” Printed. A. D. 1792. London. 
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to the Engliſh crown, The humane and patriotic bard condeſcends to 
mention, by their © nick-names,” the moſt celebrated among theſe ſons of 
rapine, 7 
- © Thay leif richt nocht n thay ga; 

Thair can na thing be hid thame fra; 

For gif men wald 

Thair houſis hald, then waxe thay bald, 

To burn and flac, _. 

The thief that ſteals and turſis hame * 

Ilk ane of them has ane to- name \ « of 

ce Will of the lawis,” Hob of the ſchawis,” to make bare wawis 2, 

They think no ſhame. 


Thay ſpuilzie & puir men of their pakis |, 

Thay leve them nocht-on bed or bakis, 

Baith hen and cok, with reel and rok, the © Landis Jok,” 
All with him takis. 


They leif not ſpendil, ſpone nor ſpit, 

Bed, bolſter, blanket, ſark, nor ſheit; 

John of the Parke, rypis 9 kyſte and a for all ſik warke 
He is richt meit.? - 


CCD ee eee 


No. IV. 


Tur eccentric ſong beneath is given as a 8 of thoſe 5 bats 
which offended Mary Queen of Scots, and brought on all ballads, rhimes,? 
&c. &c. a ſevere prohibition by ſtatute. **. . 
© With hunts. up, with hunts up, 

It is now perfect day; 
Jeſus our king is gone-a hunting,, 

Who likes to ſpeed they may. 


Bundles up ſtolen goods. + Nick-name. t Walls. 5 Spoil or plunder, 
U Packs, goods. & Breaks open cheſt and box, ®* Stat. Parl. 5, cap. 27, Qu. Marie. 
| | An 
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An curſed for, lay hid-in rocks, 


This long and many a. day, 


— ſneep, while he might _—_ 


None might him ſhape away. 


It did him good to lap the blood 
Of young and tender lambs; 
None could him miſs, for all was his, 
The > young « ones with their dams. 


The hunter's Chriſt, that hunts i in haſte, 


The hounds are Peter and Paul; 


The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks 


That rubs us on the gall. 


That cruel beaſt; Je! never Gras. 


By his uſurped power, | 
Under diſpence, to get our pence, | 
Our ſouls to devour. 


Who could deviſe ſuch merchandiſe 
As he had there to ſell, | 
Unleſs it were proud Lucifer, 
The great maſter of hell, 


He had to ſell. the Tantonie bell, 
And pardons therein was, 

Remiſſion of ſins, in old ſheep-ſkins, 
Our ſouls to bring to grace. 


With bulls of lead, white wax and red, 
And other whiles in green, 


Cloſed in a box, this uſed the fox, 
Such ee. was never r ſeen.” 


— 


. v. 
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No. V. 


EPITAPH, written by James VI. on his Chancellor, Sir John Maitland, 


of Lethington: 
Thou, paſſenger, that ſpies with gazing eyes, 
This trophie ſad of death's triumphant dart, 
Conſider, when this outward tomb thou ſees, 
How rare a man leaves here this earthly part ; © 
His wiſdom, and his uprightneſs of. heart; 
His piety; his practice of our ſtate ; 
His quick engine “, ſo verſt in every art, 
As equally that all were in debate. 
Thus juſtly hath his death brought forth of late 
An heavy grief to prince and ſubjects all 
That vertue love, and vice do bear at hate, 
Though vitious man rejoices at his fall. 
So for himſelf moſt happy did he die +, 
Though for his prince it moſt unhappy bee.” 


No. VI. 


Tux following animated deſcription of an inhuman ſport Þ appears in a 
letter to Mr. Martin, a mercer in London, by an officer attendant on the 


court, 
NorEs. 1 | 
® Tagene, ingenuity. + Pronounced, in Scotland, dee.“ 


The following ſpirited cenſure on bear- baĩting was written by one Crawley, an unpo- 
liſhed, and almoſt unknown, bard of Elizabeth's age: ; 
© What folly is this? to keep with danger 
A great maſtive dog, and a fowle ouglie bear. 
And to this an end, to ſee them two fight, 
Wich terrible tearings, a ful ouglie fight! 2 


Sr 


$$2 
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court, on the Soomer's Progreſt, A. D. 1575. The work is very ſcarce, 
and has, beſides its vivacity, an additional merit; as it preſents the reader 
with the true London diale& and orthography at that period: 

© Well, Syr, the beerz wear brought foorth into the court, the dogs 
wear ſet too them, to argu the pointz cum face to face. They had learn'd 
counſel alſo a'both partis. Very feers both Cone and t'other, and eager in 
argument. If the dvg in pleadyng woold pluk the bear by the thrate, the 
bear with travers woold claw him again by the ſcalp. Confeſs an he liſt, 
but avoyd a'coold not, that waz bound too the bar. Thearfore thus, with 
fending and prooving, with plucking” and 'tugging, {kratting and bytyng,. 


by playn tooth and nayll,'a* t'one fide and t'oother, ſuch expens of blood 
and leather waz thear between them; as a month's licking, 1 ween, will 


not recoover. 
— 
| NOTES. 


And methinkes thoſe men are moſt fooles of all, 

Whoſe ſtore of money 1s but veri ſmall; 

And yet everi Sunday they wil ſurely ſpend 

One peny or two, the bearwards living to mend! _ . | 

At Paris-Garden, each Sunday, a man ſhall not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearward's vail. 

One halfp'ny a piece they uſe for to give, 

When ſome have not more in their purſe I believe. 

Well! at the laſt day their conſcience will declare, 

That the poor ought to have al that they may ſpare; 

If you therefore give to ſee a bear fight, 

Be ſure God his curſe upon you will light! 


It fell out, not long after the fpecies of prophetic warning, given in the laſt line, was 


publiſhed, that the whole building fell down at- the time of a baiting, and on a Sunday. 


The exultation of the Puritan *Stubs,? on this event, is equally uncharitable and boundleſs. 
He records with triumph the death of ſeven, and the wounds and bruiſes of near 300 ſpec- 
tators. * Some,” ſays he, had their brains daſhed out, ſome their heads alto quaſhed, 
ſome their legges broken, ſome their armes, &c, This heavie judgement the Lord ſent 
down from heaven' to ſhowe,” &c.'&c. | h [Ax ATOUIE of Aus zs. 
Had che . fanatics of the day pointed their cenſures at the inhumanity practiſed on the 
poor, over- matched bear, their ſcurrility might have had ſomewhat to plead in its excuſe; but 
a cataſtrophe at a dramatic theatre, which bruiſed and maimed many, is related with equal 
joy; and even the graceful, and generally innocent, exerciſe of dancing, is ſtyled © the noble 


ſcience of heathen devilrie ;* and the cenſures which follow this denunciation are much too 
groſs for a decent hiſtorian to inſert. | 


; 
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It waz a ſport very pleazaunt of theeze beaſtz, to ſee the bear with his 
pink nyez leering after hiz enmie'z approch; the nimbleneſs and wayt 
(waiting) of the dog too to take hiz avauntage; and the fors and experiers 
of the bear agayn to avoyd the aſſault. If he wear bitten in one place, 
hoow he woold pynch in anoother, too get free; that if he wear taken 
onez, than, what ſhyft with bytyng, with clawyng, with roryng, toſſing, 
and tumblyng, he woold woorke too wynde hymſelfe from them. And 
when he was loſe, to ſhake his ears twyſe or thryſe with the blud and ſlaver 
about his fizhamy, waz a matter of a goodly releef,“ &c. 


No. VII. 


Tuosk who with to know the height to which the love of pageants and 
ſhews was carried in the reign of Elizabeth, may conſult a treatiſe, entitled 
© The Princely Pleaſures of Kenelworth Caſtle.” There were on the pool 
(now no more) floating iſlands, the lady of the lake, Tritons riding on 
mermaids eighteen feet long, plays, bear-baiting, running at quintain, &c. 
There was Arion on a huge dolphin; a bridge ſeventy feet long and twenty 


wide, built on purpoſe for the queen; and all the Pagan deities, with ſuit- 


able preſents. Nor was Elizabeth ungrateful for theſe ſhowy homages; 
ſhe knighted ſome friends of Leiceſter, and ſhe conferred on Kenelworth a 
weekly market and a yearly fair. 

An entertainment made for her at Norwich, in 1578, was profuſely 
magnificent. Some parts of it were eccentric. Mercury paraded before 
her in a © coch, the whole whereof was covered with birds and naked ſpi- 
rits, hanging by the heeles in the aire, and cloudes cunningly painted out, 
as though by ſome thunder-cracke they had been ſhaken and tormented.” 

The patience of the queen muſt have been great if ſhe lent her ear to 
the diffuſe compoſition of the Norfolk bards. Their ſongs were moral and 
„„ RL” 4 B loyal. 
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loyal, but they were very prolix. They honored their ſovereign by praiſing 
| ir. Some of their verſes were not contemptible; for inſtance, 
$37 © Lewd life is langh'd to ſcorne, 
And put to great diſgrace; 
In hollow caves it hides the head, 
And walks with muffled face. 


Found out, tis pointed at, 
A monſter of the minde; 

A canker d worme, that conſcience hates, 
Which ſtrikes clere ſenſes blinde.* 


The good-natured reader will be ſorry to hear that a_thunder-ftorm de- 
ſtroyed the fineſt part of the pageant, and that the city of Norwich was 
half ruined by the lofs of velvets, ſilks, tinſels, and cloth of golde.” 

The chronicler * ſpeaks feelingly, as he was wet to the ſkin, he tells us, 


an the occaſion, 
— 


8 
4 
*. 


* 

. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 


FRICA, her trade with England, P. 471, 
472. 


Agriculture, its progreſs in England, P. 408, | 


Sc. In Scotland, P. 412, Ke. 


Alaſco John arrives in England with his con- 


gregation, P. 11. Account of him, P. 283, 
N. 19. Driven abroad by Mary, P. 244. 
Returns to England, and is protected by Eli - 
zabeth, P. 274. | 
Alchymy, account of its votaries, P. 386, &c. 


Allen Cardinal, his death and character, P. 308, 


Ibid. N. 100. 
Alliteration introduced to the Engliſh pulpit, 
P. 504. To the court, P. 505. 


Alum introduced as a manuſacture to England, 


P. 381, N. 14. 
Anabaptiſts perſecuted, P. 6. Some account 
them, P. 228. ä | 
Anecdote of the Seymour family, P. 2, N. 1. 


Of Princeſs Elizabeth, P. 5. N. 5. Of Ex- | 
eter, . 7» N. 7. Of cruelty, P. 8, N. 10. : 
Of Lady Jane Gray, P. 17, N.e3. Of Lord 


Stourton, P. 23, N. a Of Coligny, P. 33, 


N. 30. Of Princeſs Elizabeth, P. 27, N. 32. 


v 


Of a new miniſtry, P. 28, N. 34. Of a ting, 
P. 31, N. 3. Of Mary of Seots, P. 32, N. 
39. Of Lord Burghley, P. 37, N. 42. Ofa 
pun, P. 38, N. 43. Of a fingle combat, P. 
50, N. 54. Of T. Stukely, P. 56. Of Eli. 
zabeth and a catter, P. 57, N. 59. Of Ditto 
and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, P. 60, N. 62. 
Of a ſtrange child, Ibid. N. 63. Of Mary I. 


P. 63, N. 65. Of Lord Hunſdon, P. 81, N. 


77. Of Philip, P. 83, N. 78. Of greedy 
adventurers, P. 86, N. 81. Of Elizabeth and 


a maid of honour, P. 87, N. 82. Of Ditto and 


Sir Charles Blount, P.'go, N. 87. Of Ditto 
and Henry IV. of France, P. 91, N. 88, Of 
Ditto and Sir John Perrot, P. 92, N. 89. Of 
Drake, P. 96, N. 93. Of a dutcheſt, P. 9y, 
N. 94. Of knighthood, P. 98, N. 96. Of 
Henry IV. of France, P. 100, N. 97. Of 


Sir Roger Williams, Ibid. N. 98. Of Eliza- 


beth and a Poliſh ambaſſador, P. 101. Of 
Ditto and two biſhops, P. 10a, N. 100. Of a 
poiſoner, P. 103, N. 101. Of a cat, P. 110, 
N. 109. OF John Carewe, P. 111, N. 110. 
Of a duel, Ibid. Of a cruel ſervant, P. 213, 


432 N. 111. 
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deration, P. 190, N. 69. Of his poverty, P. 


N. 77. Of cruelty, P. 202, N. 78. 
dorder-inhumanity, N 203, N. 79. Of Sir 

Laughlan Maclean, P. 208, N. 84. Of the 
Drummonds, P. 209, N. 87; Of Boſſuet, P. 


Of bigotry, P. 235, N. 23. - Relating to Ed- 
ward VI. P. 249, N. 29. Of the boy biſhop, P. 
240, N. 31. Of a hot diſputant, P. 247, N. 39. 
Of Biſhop Latimer, P. 249, N. 43. Of Bihop 
Bonner, P. 250, N. 44. Of a rood and of a 


digree, P. 261, N. 56. His ſcurrility, P. 263, 


Of Peter Wentworth, P. 28 5, N. 78. Of Eli- 
zabeth and Whitehead, P. 286, N. 79. Of an 


P. 302, N. 92. Of Biſhop Godwin, P. zoz, 
N. 9 Of an execution, P. 304, N. 9. Of | 

Hacket, Ibid. N. 96. Of Dr. Hooker, P. 307, 
N. 97. Of Biſhop' Aylmer, P. 308, N. 99. 


. 


or Elizabeth's anxiety, Ibid. N. 
112. Relating to ber character, P. 118, N. 
117, 118, 119. Of James I. P. 115, N. 114. 
Of an Engliſh prieſt, P. 126, N. 4. Of Car- 
danus, P. 128, N. 8. Of. Mary of Guiſe, P. 
135, N. 17. Of che ſame, P. 139, N. 20. Of 


a ſerenade, P. 141, N. 22. Of Aliſon Craig, 


P. 142, N. 23. Of Chatelard, P. 144, N. 27. 
Of John Knox, P. 146, N. 29. Of a royal 
baptiſm, P. 153, N. 37. Of Sir John Forſter, 
P. 153, N. 38. Of Bothwell's brutality, P. 
158, N. 44. Of an aſſaſſin, P. 169, N, 51. 
Of a deadly feud, P. 168, N. 50. Of a deca- 
pitation, P. 183, N. 64. Of James VI. 's mo- 


191, N. 70. Of the Armada, P. 194, N. 72. 
Of witches, P. 196, N. 74. Of Arran's death, 


P. 199, N. 76. Of Murray's death, Ibid. 
Of 


221, N. 7. Of Dr. Treſham, P, 223, N. 10. 


cat, P. 252, N. 48. Of Biſhop Bonner's pe- 


N. 58. OfElizabeth's religion, P. 258, N. 70. 


angry judge, P. 287, N. 81. Of a whetſtone, 


Of Dr. Perne, P. 311, N. 102. — 
tant, P. 316, N. 106. Of ſacrilege, P. 321, 


N. 110. Of a puerile prieſt, P. 322, N. 112. 


Of Mary I. 's proper ſpirit, P. 339, N. 3. Of 


"p<: } 
, 7 
4 


. - Elizabeth's anger, P. 345, N. 8. Of Lord 


Bacon and a political writer, P. 345, N. 9. 


INDEX. 


Of a purveyor, P. 346, N. 10. Of a ſhip» 
wreck, P. 364, N. 28. Of Lady Jane Gray's 
ſevere education, P. 366, Of a Jewiſh phy- 
ſician, P. 371, N. 8. Of wonders, P. 385, 
N. 18. Of Dr, Dee, P. 387, N. 20, Of cre- 
dulity, Ibid. Of immoderate admiration, P, . 
303, N. 27. Of James VI. and Buchanan, 
P. 295, N. 31. Of a capricious maſter of a 
college, P. 403, N. 37. Of ſelf-ſown peaſe, 
P. 411, N. 4. Of Oſterly-houſe, P. 419, 
N. 11. Of a rich Berkſhire manufacturer, 
P. 424, N. 14. Of Zucchero, P. 439, N. zo. 
Of Ketel, Ibid. Of Antonio More, P. 439. 
N. 27. Of Hans Holbein, P. 441. Of pins 


and needles, P. 475, N. 7. Of a ſcurrilous 


woman of quality, P. 498, N. 5. Of aflaſii- 
nation, Ibid, N. 6, Of ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, 
P. 502, N. 13. Of brawn taken at Calais, 
P. 5 10, N. 18. Of a luxurious prelate, P. 512, 
N. 20. Of a hunting banquet, P. 5 16, N. a7. 
Of muſtachos, P. 520, N. 36. Of yellow 
ſtarch, P. 522, N. 40. Of early coaches, P. 527, 
N. 47. Of courtſhip, P. 529, Of a pipe of 
tobacco, P. 531, N. 52. Of dancing, P. 532, 

N. 54. Of a poſt, P. 539, N. 70. 

Angus, Earl of, credulous, P. 194. 

Anjou courts Elizabeth, P. 55. Deluded by her, 
P. 61, 

Anne of Denmark. married to James VI. of 
Scots, P. 197. Her character, 199. 

Antonio Don, Prince of Portugal, unſucceſsful 
enterprize in his favour, P. 86. f 
Apocrypha not admitted in foreign churches, P. 

280, N. 72. 
Archangel, a Ruſſian harbour, diſcovered by the 
Engliſh, P. 468. 


Architecture, its progreſs in England, P. 417+ 


In Scotland, P. 420. 
A of Feverſnam. See murther. 


Arguments, ahſurd ones of a friar, p. 316, N. 


106. In favour of gerſecution, P 254, N. 50. 
Argyle, Earl of, defeated, P. 2. 
Armada of Spain ſtyled Invincible, P. 80. Sails, 
P. 82. Diſcomſited, P. 83, &c. 
Arran, 


Arran, Hamilton Eart of, his relation to the 
| Scottiſh crown, P. 123, N. 2. Loſes his 

ſenſes from a diſappointment in love, P. 31, 
N. 37. 

Arran, James Stuart Earl of, el by james 
VI. P. 181. His weak and vicious conduct, 
P. 187, 188. 3 189. Murthered, 
P. 199. 

Art of war, its progreſs in England, P. * to 
430. In Scotland, P. 430, &c. 

Articles of the Engliſh church ſettled, p. 275. 
Of Lambeth, P. 310. 

Articles, Lords of, in Scotland, how compoſed, 
P. 359. 

Artillery Scottiſh, P. 125, N. J- 

Arundel, Philip Earl of, tried, P. 86. Dies, 

P. 97, N. 94. 

Aſcham Roger, his opinion of Elizabeth's ſtu- 
dies, P. 369, N. 6% 2 

Aſſaſſination not deteſted, P. 50, N. 11. 

Aſtrology, its followers, P. 387. 

Aylmer Dr. John, Biſhop of London, ſd 
as a judge, P. 297, N. 88. Dies, P. zog. 
Account of his title, Ibid. N. 99. 

Aylfa ſurprized and retaken, P. 207. 


Babington's conſpiracy, P. 72. 

Bale John, Biſhop of Oſſory, his life and works, 
P. 380. 

Ballads, catalogue of the favourites, Appendix, 
No. II. | 

Ballad-ſingers in requeſt, P. 445. 

Baſilowitz John, Czar of Ruſſia, receives the Eng- 
liſh kindly, P. 468, &c. 

Beale, his: humanity, P. 296. 

Beard, humourous obſervations on it, P, 520. 

Bears unkindly treated, P. 533, N. 37. Their 

_ conteſts at Kenelworth, Appendix, No, VI. 

Beatoun Cardinal aſſaſſinated, P. 124, 125. His 
death fatal to Popery, P. 316. 

Bible, particular account of its editions, P. 275, 

N. 68. Of its tranſlators, P. 275, 276, &c. , 

Biſhops? Bible publiſhed, P. 284. Compared, 
Ibid, N. 77. 


Biſhops ejected, by Edward VE. P. 234. By 
Mary, P. 247. By Elizabeth, P. 272. 

Biſhops in Scotland re- inſtituted by James VI. 
P. 332. 

Blount Sir Charles. See Montjoy. 

Bocher Joan burnt, P. 228. 

Bodies of culprits how treated in Scotland, P. 
144, N. 25. 

Bonner, Biſhop of London, his odd quaintneſs, 
P. 44, N. 47. Ejected from his ſee,. P. 230: 
Re-inſtated, P. 241. His buffoonery, P. 250, 
N. 44. Hated, P. 26z, N. 56. Brutal, 
P. 263, N. 58. 

Border ferocity, P. 203,N. 79. Account of the 
reduction of the borderers, P. 362, 363. De- 
ſeriptive ſong on them, Appendix, No. III. 

Borde Dr. Andrew, his Dictarie of Health,“ P. 
370. His hiſtory, P. 371, 372. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, P. 152. 
Tried for regicide, P. 156. Acquitted, P. 
157. Carries off Queen Mary and marries 
her, P. 158. Flies at Carberry-bill, P. 160. 
His death, P. 178. 

Bothwell, Francis Stuart Earl of, turbulent, P. 
200. N 

Boulogne given up to France, P. g. 

Boyd Mark Alexander, account of his vaſt learn- 
ing, P. 394. 

Braket, how to make, P. 5 13, N. 22. 

Bribe, an early parliamentary one, P. 350. 

Brill the, taken from the Spaniards, P. 58. 

Browniſts executed, P. 305. Death of their 
founder, P. 294, N. 86. 

Bucer Martin comes to England, P. 11. Some 
account of him, P. 232, N. 17. 

Buchanan George, hiſtory of his life and works, 
P. 294, 295, 296. 

Bulleyn Dr. William, account of his life and 
works, P. 374. 


Cadiz taken, P. 97, 98. 
Caius, Dr. John (or Kaye), account of him 2 
his. works, P. 373. f 


Calais taken by the French, P. 24. *s , 
Cambridge, 
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FP. 402, 4. 

Campion. See Je⁰,kj ii » 

Carliſle ſurpriſed by Scot of bed b. ag. 


Cartwright N er P. _ „ 


F. 30 ee 


| Cecil Lord Burleigh dies, P. 104. Fs eh rac- 


| xer, Ibid. N. 102. x! 

Chaloner Sir Thamas, his hiſtory, P. 331, 382. 

ChambersDr. David, ſome account of him, P. 397. 

Chancellor Captain Richard, ny * and 
death, P. 468, 469. 1 

Character national of the opti; P. 4939 50 


r nh tet 


Charles I. born, P. 213. 


Charnock Thomas, 4 e alan; E. 386, 
Cheſt at Chatham firſt inſtituted, P. 483. 


Cheke Sir John, his liſe and works, P. 379. 
Cheyne Dr. James, account of him, P. 397. 


Church lands in m to An 
P. 329. nn 


_  Clarre or Claret, re P. 913, NM. 22. 
Clement Margaret, a woman of learning, P. 398. 
Clergy Scottiſh, ſome proviſion made for them, 


P. 143. Humbled by James, P. 186. Again, 
P. 206. Provokingly incrediilous, P. 212. 


Coaches, whimical Atevunt of weir firſt 8 
ance, P. 527, N. 47. 


Cocke, a gallant mariner, the only offer who bell 
zn the fiphe with the Armada, P. 83. | 
yay. its bad fate in England ander Edward VI. 


and Mary 1. P. 485, 486.” Neſtored to its 


purity by Elizabeth, 487, 488. - * : 


"rity in Englaud at ber deceaſe, P. 489. In 
Scotland debaſed by the regent Morton, P. 490. 


Called in and in ſome degree amended, P. 491. 


Coligny Francis, his firmneſs, P. 24. N. 30. 
College of phyficirmsToimded in Scotland, P. 354 
Colleges founded in England, F. 402, 40g. In 
Scotland, P. 404. 
Combat, trial by, P. 50, N. 54. P. 342. 
Comedy, the irſt in the Eng liſn language, P. 444- 
Commerce, its ſtate 99 and m Kagan, P. 
465, Kc. In Scotland, 
139+ a mg treaties with England, P. 473. 9. 


Compliment, ' a moſt — . | 
„ 

Conference at Oxford, P. 248. At Weiler 
P. 271. 

Conſpiracy: : See Babington. ' 

Conteſt in Greek between mam 1 Janes 
of Scots, P. 186, N. 66. Lanner: 

Cooke Sir Anthony, celebrated for the learning 
and wit of his daughters, P. 398, 399- ; 

Corporation of W 8 in 2 P. 
376. 

Covenant firſt formed, P. 194. 

Courtihip and weddings in England, how car- 
ried on, P. 529, &c. 

Cranmer, Archbiſhop of cen . 

4 . to perſecution, P. 228. His candour, 

P. 237. Degraded, inſulted and burnt, P. 21, 

263. Account of him, P. 264. N. 59. 

Credulity, P. 93, N. 91%. 294, 196, N. 74. 
P. 198, 207, N. 83. P. 208, N. 64 F. 178, 
N. 61. P. 199, N. 76. p. 303. | 

Crichton, renne P. 391, 397, 
393. 

ca Biabth a ſigned demonine, "phe N, 
48. 

Crowley Robert, an aQtive printer, P, Lun N. 20. 


Crown matrimonial ＋— — to the 


dauphin, P. 133. 

Cruelty at Bodmyn, &c. P. 8, N. 10. To pro- 
teſtants, P. 256, 261, N. 55. P. 264, 266, To 
heretics, P. 293, N. 85. P. 296, N. 87. 


Cumberland Eatl of, active againſt Spain, P. 86. 


He builds a mp of uncommon fize, F. 484. 


Dancing at the Engliſh <ourt deſcribed, P. $32, 
N. Th 0 
Darnley Lord, account of him, p. 145. Gains the 
heart of Queen Mary Stuart, P. 147. Ralſed 
to the throne of Scotland and married to Mary, 
P. 148. Vitious, P. 149. Morthers Rizzio, 
P. 1531. Neglected, P. 15 3. Maurthered, P. 255. 
Dee Dr. John, his hiſtory, P. 387, 588. | 
Derby, Ferdinand Earl of, er P. . 
D'evereux. See Eſſex. 
Diſcoveries 


INDEX. 


Diſcoveries of new countries, &c. made by Eng- 
land, P. 478. 

Diſputation. See Conference. 

Dogs treated of by Dr. Caius, P. 374. 

Douay, ſeminary there inſtituted, P. 293. 

Douglas. See Morton. 

Drake ſueceſsful in the Weſt Indies, P. 59. Dies, 
P. 96. Character, &c. Ibid, N. 93. 

Dramatic Entertainments. See Theatre. 

Dreſs, modes of it in England, P. 517, &c. 

in Scotland, P. 525, &c. 

Drinking prevails in England, P. 499, Ibid, N. 
8, 9. And in Scotland, P. 502. Method of 
drinking at table, P. 513. 

Dudley John, Earl of Warwick, his character, P. 
6. Diſplaces the Protector Seymour, P. 8. 
created Duke of Northumberland, P. 10. Per- 
ſuades Edward VI. to diſinherit his ſiſters, P. 12. 
Taken and beheaded, P. 15. 

Dudley Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, dies of a 
wound, P. 89. His character, Ibid, N. 84. 
Dudley Robert, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, 
P. 32. Sent to command in Holland, P. 68. 
Hated abroad, P. 71. Recalled, P. 79. Dies, 
P. 84, 85. Sketch of his life, P. 85, N. 80. 

Dunbarton-caſtle ſurprized, P. 171. 

Dutch, aided by Elizabeth, offer her their ſove- 
reignty, P. 53, 54- 8 

Dutchman burnt for hereſy, P. 228, N. 15. 


Eaſt Indies, company formed for that trade, P, 
| 472. Its charter and moderate ſtock, P. 473. 
"Eccleſiaſtical laws reviſed by Abp. Cranmer, &c. 

P. 236, N. 26. 
Edinburglkinfulted by the French, P. 126. Tu- 
mult there, P.204. Corrected, P. 206. 
Education harſhly adminiſtered, P. 366. 
Edward VI. his acceſſion to the throne, P. 1. 
Alteration in the form of his coronation, P. 336. 
Encourages learned ſtrangers, P. 10. Sickens 
and is led to difinkerit his fiſters, P. 12. Dies, 
P. 13. Character, P. 14 Foundations which 
he laid, P. 13, N. 17. Suppoſed to be poi- 
ſoned, P. 239, N. 29. His revenue, P. 354. 
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Edwards Richard, account of him and his works, 


P. 448. 

Elizabeth,/Princeſs, courted by Admiral Seymour, 
P. 5, N. 5. Suſpected of treaſon and ſent to 
the Tower, P. 17, Anecdote, Ibid, N. 22. 
Confeſſion of faith, P. 21, N. 26. Her poetry, 
P. 22, N. 27. Crowned Queen of England, 
P. 28. Aſſiſts the reformed Scots. P. 30. Her 
magnanimity, P. 27, N. 33. Prudence, P. 32. 
Admirers, P. 33. Coquetry, P. 36. Duplicity, 
P. 37. She breaks with Spain, P. 49. Holds 
the balance of power, P. 53. Courted by An- 
jou, P. 55. Forgives, P. 57. Rewards a blunt 
carter, Ibid. N. 59. Spirited in repartee, P. 
60, N. 62. Vigorous as to meaſures, P. 68. 
Dangerouſly ſituated, P. 67, N. 67. Speech 
at Tilbury camp, P. 82. Attempts made on 
her life, P. 93. Sparing of honors, P. 96. 
N. 96. Leſſens the numbers of monopolies, 
P. 113. Her anger on account of Lady Not- 
tingham's treachery, P. 116. She dies, P. 117. 
Epitaphs, &c. Ibid. N. 116. Her Character, 
P. 118. Anecdotes, Ibid. N. 117, 118, 119. Her 
poetry, P. 11g, N. 120. Her ſpirit, P. 208, 
N. 85. Her vaſt means of doing ill, P. 345, 
& c. Summary of her power, P. 348. Her 
revenue, P. 355. Her literature, P. 368, 36g. 
Skill in muſic, P. 457. Encouragement of 

commerce, P. 466. Interferes as to ruffs and 
ſwords, P. 520. Her dreſs in public, P. 524. 
Reſpect paid to her preſence, Ibid. N. 45. 

Elyot Sir Thomas, account of him and his works, 
P. 372, 373. 


England reconciled to the Romiſh church, P. 251. 


Honored for the care of her poor, P. 354 
Number of the Engliſh people at the cloſe of 
the 16th century, P. 428. Enriched by Fle- 
 miſh emigrants, P. 475. | 
Engliſh ſhips gall the French army at Grayelines, 
P. 26. | . 
Engliſh abhor perſecution, P. 261. Their cha- 
racter in the reign. of Elizabeth, P. 295, &c. 
Engraving, its ſtate.in England, P. 442. . 
| Eric, 
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Eric of Sweden courts Elizabeth, P. 33, N. 40. 

Eſſex, Robert D'evereux Earl of, at Cadiz, P. 97, 

98. Inſolent to Elizabeth, P. 104. Sent to 
Ireland and returns unbidden, P. 105. Tried, 
P. 106, Plots an ãnſurrection, P. 108. Revolts 

and is executed, P. 109. Trans) P. 110, 

N. 108. 

Europe indebted to che 16th century, .; $43» 544. 

Exeter beſieged by revolters, P. 7. 

Exiles on account of religion return to — 
. 

Exorciſt a pretended o one puniſhed, P. 311. 

Exports and imports of England and the Hanſe 
towns, P. 468. Of ditto and Ruſſia, P. 470. 
Of ditto and Turkey, P. 7 Of ditto and 
Africa, P. 472. 


Famine i in London, A. D. 1595. P. 9 98. 
Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, burnt, P. 19. 
Ferrars George, his life and works, P. 449. 
Fiſheries, their ſtate around England, P. 476. Soot· 
land, P. 477» 
Fleet of England negleQed by Mary, but reſtored 
by Elizabeth, P. 428. _ Liſt of the navy in 1588, 
P. 429. A comparative remark, Ibid. N. 19. 
Folly, anecdete of, P. 18, N. 24. 
Font of gold, given by Elizabeth. to Charles IX. 
of France, F. 49, N. 52. 
Forks not in uſe, P. 510. 
Fon John, the martyrglogi, his death and cha- 
_ raQter, P. 300. 
France, curious computations of her miſeries P. 
267, N. 62. | 
Francis I. (King of France) his death and.charac- 
. <4, : 4 
Francis II. (King of France) dies, b. . 0 
Frobiſher Martin, ſame account of him, P. 94, 


N. 92. His ſuppoſed diſcovery of a golden mine, | 


P. 479. Ibid. N. 3. 
Nb 5 in alen. P. 526. 


Gale Joks, afoot emis, P. 575: 


Ibid. N. g6. 
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Gallies not unknown as an Engliſh puniſhment, 
P. 341, N. 4. | 

Gardiner Stephen, Biſhop of Winton, cautious and 
patriotic, P. 23. Oppoſes the reformation, p. 
219. Impriſoned, P. 220. His audacity, P. 
245. Counſels perſecution, P. 254. Dies, P 
258, 259. His character, P. 258, N. 53. His 
want of ſincerity expoſed, P. 262. 

Gardening, progreſs of it in England, p. 41 ; „&c. 
In Scotland, P. 417. 

Gaſcoigne George, account of him and his — 
P. 448. $f 

Gilbert Sir Humphrey, his voyages, diſcoveries, 
and cataſtrophe, P. 480. Ibid. N. g. 

Gilpin Bernard converted to Proteſtantiſm, P. 223. 

Glaſs made in London, P. 475. 

Glaſgow cathedral ſaved from ruin, P. 325. 

Gloceiter, Humphrey Duke of, his preſent to Ox- 
ford, P. 365, N. 1. Plundered, Ibid. 


 Godwyn Dr, Thomas dies, P. 303. 


Goldmine in Scotland, P. 423. Suppoſed to.be 

found by Captain Frobiſher, P. 479. 

Gorboduc, quotation from, P. 444. 

Gordon, See Huntley. 

Gowry Lord, executed, P. 187. 

Gowry conſpiracy, ſtrictures on it, P. 2 13, N. 90. 

Gray Lady Jane, her deſcent, P. 10. N. 14. 
Crowned, P. 14. Depoſed, Ibid. Beheaded, 
P. 17. Anecdote, Ihid. N. 23. Her ſevere 
education, . 366. Her claſſical ee 
P. 369. 

Gray Lady Cacherine, her 8 P. 34. 

Gray, maſter of, his treachery, P. 190. Diſgraced, 
P. 192. 

Greames, a turbulent clan, P. 129 N. „ 


_ Greedineſs of courtiere, P. 221. 


Greenville Sir Richard, his valor, P. 89, . 
Grindal Edmund, becomes Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Dies, P. 294. Particulars, P. 295: 


Hacket, a | ag blaſphemer, executed, * 
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Hales Sir james ungratefully treated by Mary I. 


P. 242, N. 33. | 
Hales writes againſt the claims of the Stuarts, P. 
145, N. 28. 


Hall Edward, account of him and his chronicle, 


P. 377. 


Hanſe towns, hiſtory of their connection and | 


Commerce with England, P. 466, 467. 


Hartgill, fs of his murther by Lord Dade, | 


P. 33, N. 29. 


Hatton Sir Chriſtopher dies, P. 89. His cha- | 


rater, Ibid. N. 84. 

Hawkins Captain John, founder .of the negro 
trade, P. 471. 

Havre de Grace taken from the Engliſh, P. 35. 

Henry II. of France dies, P. 135. 

Henry IV. of France angry, P. 91, N. 98. 

Hepburn. See Bothwell. 

Hertford Lord, his misfortune, P. 34. 

Henry VI. of England, his poetry, P. 446, N. 37. 

Heſketh, a traitor, executed, P. 93. 

Heywood John, account of him _ his works, 
P. 447» 

Heywood Jaſper, his life and a P. 452. 

Highway, firſt general ſtatute for their _— 
P. 482, 527. 


High commiſſion court, P. 65, 296. Its exertions | 
againſt polemical writings, P. 312. Account | 


of its powers, P. 345, 346. 
Hilliard Nicholas, P. 440. 


Hiftorians, how they differ, P. 313, N. 105. 

Henry Prince of Wales born, P. 202. Preſents at 
his baptiſm, Ibid. N. 77. 

Holbein Hans, account of his adventures in Eng- 
land, P. 440, 441. 

Holy water defended, P. 219, N. 3. 


Hooker Richard dies, P. ge Accouũt of kim, | 


AN ' b 
Hooper John, Biſhop of Glouceſter, his is bret, 
P. 232. Burnt for his faith, P. 19. 


Horſes in England and Scotland, their fize, P. 413. 


Hoſpitality, its ſtate in England, P. 409. 


* 


—— 


Hunſdon, Henry Carey Lord, commands Eliza - 
beth's army, P. 81. Anecdote, Ibid. N. 77. 


Huntley, Gordon Earl of, revolts and is trodden 


to death, P. 144. 


Jeſuits put to death, P. 59. Deſcfibed, Ibid. N. 
61. Expzlled from England, P. 115. 

James V. of Scotland leaves his realm in confu- 
ſion, P. 121. 8 

James VL. of Scotland born, P. 152. Baptiſed. 
P. 153, N. 37. Attached tofavourites, P. 181. 
Checked by the Raid of Ruthven, P. 184. Re- 
ſtored to power, P. 185. Irritates his mother 
by a letter, P. 190. Pacified as to herſentence, 
P. 191, His extreme poverty, P. 191, N. 70. 
Propoſes to marry, P. 192. Supports epiſco- 
pacy, 327. Reforms his parliament, P. 192, 
193. Sooths the kirk miniſters, P. 330. Sails 


to Denmark and marries, P. 196. Deſervedly 


praiſed, P. 197. Gifts at his ſov's baptiſm, 
P. 20z, N. 77. Forgives ſeditious preachers, 


P. 333. Alarmed by the Gowry conſpizacy, 


P. 211. Befriended by Cecil, P. 214. Aſcends 
the throne of Great Britain, P.215, His claim 
and pedigree, Ibid. An epitaph by his pen, 
Appendix No. 5. 


Jane. See Gray, 


Impreſſing, ſome account of, P. 343. Indiſcri- 
minately exdployed, Ibid. N. 6. 
Intereſt of money in England and Scotland, P. 
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Ineloſures breed commotions, P. 408. p 


Indies. See Eaſt Indies. 
Inventions and improvements in England, P. 


482, 483. 


 reland cuelly treated; P. 52. - Difturbed bo 


Tyrone, P. 95. Wierd: by Lord . 
P. 114. 
Inns in England aeſctibed, . 528. 
in Scotland, Ibid. 
Inſolence Spaniſh, P. 60, N. 62. Polidh, P. 101 


* 


French, P. 125. Roman Catholic, P. 284, | 
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Inſurance of ſhips when began, P. 483. 


Interview between Mary of Guiſe and Edward 


VI. P. 127, N. 7. 

Italian book- keeping firſt taught in London, P. 
483. 
Juſtices of the peace, venal, P. 30. 


Kelly Edward, his hiſtory and 88 P. 388. 
Ketel Cornelius, his fantaſtic manners, P. 139. 
N. 30. 
Kirkaldie, Laird of Grange, his houſe burnt, P. 
- I58, N. 19. His conduct at Carberry-hill, P. 
161. Defends the caſtle of Edinburgh againſt 
- the royaliſts, P. 172. Taken and put to death, 
P. 176. ‚ 
Knives made in London, &c. P. 474. 
Knox John, account of, P. 134, N. 16. His vio- 
lence, P. 146. Retires to Geneva, P. 318. 
Dies, 324. His character, Ibid. N. 113. 
a . 5 | 
Ladies eminent in literature, P. 397, &c. 
Lancaſter Captain James, his unfortunate voyage, 
P. 472, N. 4. 
Land tax propoſed in Scotland in vain, P. 129. 
Langton Chriſtopher ſevere on phyſicians, P. 371. 
Language, Engliſh, much neglected, P. 503. 
Languages, three ſpoken in Great Britain, account 
of them, P. £07, 508, 509g. 
Latimer Hugh promoted to the ſee of Worceſter, 
P. 226. His ſevere remarks on the times, Ibid. 
c. Defeated at a conference, P. 248. His 
intrepidity, P. 249, N. 43. Account of his life, 


P. 257, N. 52. Burnt at Oxford, P. 258. See | 


8 * 


La Volta, a gay dance, deſcribed, P. 532, N. 54. 


Learning, ſtate of, in England, P. 365, &c, In 
Leiceſter. See Dudley. ö 
Leith befieged by the Engliſh andtaken, P. 138, 
139. Its opulence, P. 480. 
ee eee his works, r. 


Lens, MarhewStuat kan of amen. 


* 


| 


| 


| 
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daughter of Henry VIII. P. 123. Becomes 
regent of Scotland, P. 170. Slain, P. 173, 

Leſlie Dr. John, Biſhop of Roſs, ſome account of 
his life and works, P. 396, 397. 

Leſlie Norman flays Cardinal Beatoun, P. 124, 
125. Recalled from exile, P. 130. His valor 
and death, P. 130, N. 12. | 

Libraries plundered, P. 234, N. 21. P. 366, N. 1. 

Lilly John, introduces antitheſis and ſupports al- 
literation, P. 505. 

Lindſay Sir David, dies, P. 316. His poetry in 
favour. of the reformation, Ibid, N. 106. Ac- 
count of him and his works, P. 454. : 

Liturgy ſettled on reformed principles, P. 225. 
Reviewed, P. 233. Altered, P. 235. Expelled 
and replaced by the Latin ſervice, P. 247. 
Again reſtored P. 271. 

Living, expence of. See Rate, 


Lloyd Humphrey, account of him and his works, 


P. 385, N. 18. 


London and Weſtminſter united in one ſee, P. 231. 


Londoners inſult Biſnop Bonner's chaplain, P. 241. 

Lopez Rodrigo aitempts to poiſon Elizabeth, P. 
93- 

Lottery, an early one, P. 44, N. 47. 

Lord. See Mifrule. 


Love, family of, perſecuted, P. 293. 


Major John, account of him and his works, P. 
396. 

Manufactures, their ſtate and improvement in Eng- 
land, P. 474,475, In Scotland, P. 480, 48 1. 

Martial law deſpotically exerted, P. 342. 


* Marlot Chriſtopher, account of him and his works, 


P. 450. i 

Marr, Earl of, regent of Scotland, P. 173. Dies, 
P. 175. 

Marre-prglate Martin, the aſſumed name of a ſa- 
tiriſt, P. 302, N. gz. 

Marſton John, a ſatiriſt, P. 312, N. 104. 

Martyr Peter comes to England, P. 12. Some ac- 


count of him, P. 222. Treatment of his wife's 
remains, P. 265, N. 60. 
6 Marriage, 
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Marriage, how it proceeded in England, P. 329, 
Kc. How in Scotland, P. 530. 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. ill treated as to 
her religion, P. 10, 235. In danger, P. 14. 
Becomes Queen of England, P. 15. Weds Phi- 
lip of Spain and believes herſelf pregnant, P. 
18. Neglected, P. 20, N. 25. Her death and 
character, P. 26, 267, 268. Her revenue, P. 
355. Literature, P. 368. 

Mary Queen of Scots ſent, when ſix years old, to 
France, P. 4. Marries Francis II. of France, 
P. 132. He dies and ſhe returns to Scotland, 
P. 140, &c. Her beauty, P. 32, N. 39. Mar- 


ries Lord Darnley, P. 35, 148. Defeated at 


Carberry and at Langſide, ſhe ſeeks refuge in 
England, P. 41, 164. Accuſed of laying her 
_* huſband, Ibid. Her letters, P. 63, 64, 71. In 
danger of poiſon, P. 7a, N. 71. Her trial and 
condemnation, P. 72, 73. Her mtrepidity and 
death, P.75, 76, 77. Her hymn, P. 76, N. 74. 
A pathetic medal relative to her miſhaps, P. 


438. 
Mary of Guiſe, regent of Scotland, P. 128. Con- 


trives a war with England, P. 130. Miſuſes 

the Proteſtants, P. 133. Her want of honour, 

P. 135, N. 17. Fortifies Leith, P. 136, Want 

of ſenſibility, P. 139, N. 20. Dies broken 

hearted, P. 139. 

- Maſſacre of Paris, P. 50. 

Meals, how ordered among the Engliſh, P. 510, 
&c. Among the Scots, P, 514. 

Mills Walter, burnt for bis faith, P. 133, N. 15. 
His examination, P. 319, N. 108. 

Mines in England and in Scotland, P. 423. 


Miſrule, Lord of, his coſtly parade deſcribed, P. 
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Monopolies innumerable ces Elizabeth, P. 348, 


Ibid. N. 13. 
Montjoy Lord (Sir Charles Blount) chid, P. go, 
N. 87. Subdues the Iriſh rebels, P. 114. 


More Antonio, anecdotes of his life, P. 438, 439, N 


1 
More Margaret, her life and character, P. 398. 


Morton, James Douglas, Earl of, becomes regent 
of Scotland, P. 175. His character, P. 177. 
Reſigns, P. 179. His cruelty, P. 181. Tried 
and executed, P. 183. A curious paper. P. 
146, N. 43. 

Murray, James Stuart, Earl of, defends Fiſe till 
the Engliſh arrive, P. 137. Returns with his 
party to court, P. 151. Made regent of Scots, 
P. 162. Defeats Mary at Langſide, P. 164. 
Follows her into England, &c. P. 165, 166. 
Murthered, 169. Character, &c. Ibid. N. 51, 
52. 

Murthers. Arden of Feverſham,. P. 10, N. 13. 
Rizzio, P. 151. Of the Scottiſh king Henry, 
P. 155. Of Alexander Innes, P. 168, N. 50. 
Of Lord Murray, regent of Scots, P. 169, N. 5 1. 


Of a ſucceeding Earl of Murray, P. 200. Of 


the Colquhouns, P. 202. N. 78. 


Muſic, i its ſtate in England, P. 456. 


in Wales, P. 460. 

in Scotland, P. 462. 
Muſſelburgh. See Pinkie. 

Myſteries and moralities deſcribed, P. 443, 444. 


Myſterie, extract from an antient one, Appendix 
No. 1. 


Nag's-head, tale of an ordination there refuted, 
P. 274, N. 66. 


Names of border-thieves, P. 203, N. 79. 


Naſh Thomas, account of his life and works, P. 


452+ 
Negro trade commenced, P. 471. 


Newfoundland viſited by Sir Humphry Gilbert, 

P. 480, N. g, The fiſhing ſhips there ſubmit 
to England, P. 477. 

Newſpapers,. their firſt circulation, P. 84, N. 79. 

Norfolk, Thomas Duke of, warned by Elizabeth, 


P. 43. Engages unwillingly in a plot, P. 47. 


Tried and executed, P. 48. 

Norreys Sir John, his fate, P. 105, Ibid. N. 
103. 

Northumberland Earl of, revolts and is made a 
priſoner, P. 43. ad & 
402 Northumberland, 


ö 
ö 


Northumberland, Henry Piztcy, Karl of, ſhoots 
himſelf, P. 70. His laſt words, Ibid. N. 70. 


Numbers. See England. 


Oak of reformation, P. 7. 
Octavians, their inſtitution, P. 204. Are aboliſh- 
ed, P. 207. 

O'Rourke Brian, a atbuborit rebel, executed, P. 
88, N. 83. | 

Oxford, letter thence to wes! Elizaberh, P. 38. 
N. 43. Black aſſzes there, P. 55, N. 56, Non- 
conformiſts there repreſſed, P. 281. Colleges 
binden chere, P. 127 

Pg kis aeg 4eſeribed, P.521, N. 38. 

Pageants, account of them, Appendix No. 7. 


Painting, its ſtate in England, P. 438. In Scot- 


land, P. 441. - 
Paris. See Maſſacre. 
Parker Dr. Matthew, placed in the ſee of Canter- 
bury, P. 270. Dies, P. 289. His poetry, Ibid. 


Parliament unfairly called, P. 12, N. 16. Dawn- 
ing of freedom checked, P. 54. Abject, P. 305, 


351. Its duty under Elizabeth, P. 347. Pro- 


phane in adulation, P. 349. Its ſpeaket how 


qualified, Ibid. 
Parr Catharine, her death and character, P. 5. 


Parry William, his conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, 


P. 69, N. 69. 


Parry Blanch, an encourager of 3 P. 0 
Parſons. See Jeſuits. 


Paul's St. burnt, P. 32, N. 38. 


Pedigree of James VI. P. 215, N. 91. 


i Peme Dr. Andrew, * . 


311, N. 102. 

Penry John executed, P. yob. 

Perfidy French, P. 132 

Perth, riots there, p. 13% 

Perrot Sir John, ſucceſoful in Ireland, P. be 
Hated, P. 65. N. 66. ene #: 95. His 
hiſtory, Ibid. N. 89. 

Perſecution in England under n P. 19, 255, 
8 260, &c. 


— 


=: INDEX. 


Perſia, its trade attempted unſucceſsfully by Eng- 
land, P. 470. 

Philip of Spain lands at Southampton and weds 
Mary, P. 18, 250. Forſakes her, P. 20. Anec- 
dotes, Ibid. N. 25. 

Phyſic and Surgery, their ſtate inngland, P. 370. 
In Scotland, P. 376. 


- Piercy. See Northumberland. 


Pinkie battle of, P. 2. 
Pius Pope anathematizes Elizabeth, P. 5. 
Plays. See Theatre. 


1 1 its ſtate in England, P. 443. In Wales, 


P. 453. In Scotland, P. 454, &c. 

Pole, Cardinal Reginald De La, ſent for by 
Queen Mary of England, P. 16. Made Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, P. 21. 

Poliſh ambaſſador's inſolence well repreſſed, | 
101. 

Polydore. See Virgil. 

Poor's rate, account of its riſe and progreſs, P. 
350. | 

Popery, ſevere laws againſt, P. 70. Aboliſhed, 
P. 319. 

Portrait, a catoptric one, P. 438, N. 26. 

Potatoes, account of their introduction, P. 408. 

Preachers ſcarce, P. 280, N. 73. 

Preachers, ſatirical liſt of, P. 299, N. ee 

Prices of neceſſaries. See Rate. 

Printing reſtrained, A. D. 1585, P. 299. Its 
ſtate in England, P. 432, &c. In Scotland, 
P. 435- 

Prodigies of literature, P. 391, &c. 


Propheſyings what, P. 286. Suppreſſed, P. 288. 
Proteſtant martyrs in England, how many, P. 267. 


| Pſalms of David, by whom tranſlated into Eng- 


liſh, P. 224. 

Paniſhment,' a ſtrange one, P. 341, N. 4. For 
mariners, P. 429, N. 20. | | 

Paritaniſm, its riſe, P. 259. 

phony their merit, P. 46. Numerous in the 
- houſe of commons, P. 50. Hated by Elizabeth, 
P. 278. Diſguſted, P. 279. Separate from the 
W P. nw Potent, P. 290. Se- 


cede 
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cede entirely from the epiſcopal church, P. 299. 
Why objects of diſlike to a monarch, P. 313, 314. 
Purveyor's conduct reprehenſible, P. 346, N 


Raleigh Sir Walter, unſucceſsful in the Weſt In- 

dies, P. 91. Unjuſtly treated at Cadiz, P. 98, 
N. 95. Diſpleaſes Lord Eſſex at Fayal, P. 
101. Favored by Elizabeth, P. 106. 

Rate of living in England, P. 491, 492. 

— in Scotland, P. 492, 493. 

Rebellion in Devonſhire, P. 7. In Norſolk, Ibid. 

Recuſants in 1559, P. 273. 

Reformation, progreſs of it in England, P. 4. 
Favored by the young, P. 260, N. 54. 

Reformation in Scotland carried on with vio- 

lence, P. 321. Its poetry, Appendix, No. IV. 

Reformers fly from Mary's bigotry, P. 244. 
Their diſputes among themſelves, Ibid. N. 36. 
Intrepid, P. 265. 

Revenue of Edward VI. P. 354. Of Mary, 
P. 355. Of Elizabeth, Ibid. Of James VI. 
P. 364. | 

Rhyme introduced in ſermons, P. 504. 

Ridley, Biſhop of London, prevents the plun- 
dering of Cambridge, P. 229. Burnt for his 
religion, P. 19. 

Rizzio David, ſome account of him, P. 147. 


Ibid. N. 31. Particulars of his wardrobe, 


P. 525. 


Roman Catholic prelates ejected by Edward VI. 


P. 9. By Elizabeth, P. 28. 


Ruſſia, its court diſcovered by the Engliſh, P. 


468, 469. | 
Ruthven, Raid of, P. 185. The lords concerned 


in it are exiled, P. 186. Reſtored, P. 189. 


Sandys Dr. Edwin, Archbiſhop of Vork. His 
death and character, P. 301. 
Scaffold for wearers of ſtuffed clothes, P. 517. 
Scot Reginald, account of him and his works, 
P. 383. Quotations, Ibid. N. 16. 
Scots defeated at Pinkie, P. 2. Dependent 
on France, P. 127, N. 6. Unite with the 
Engliſh in the ſiege of Leith, P. 139. Their 


— 


reception of Mary, P. 141, 142. Enforce 


literature by ſtatute, P. 389, N. 23. Their 
method of fighting, P. 430. Attentive to 
their fiſheries, P. 477. Their trade with 
Bourdeaux, Campvere, &c. P. 481. Their 
language treated with injuſtice, P. 508. Ac- 
count of a diſſertation on it, Ibid. N. 16, Of 
their marriages, P. 530. 

Scottiſh clergy's indigence, P. 322. Their vio- 
lence, P. 331. 

Scottiſh laws againk adultery, ſwearing and beg- 
ging, P. 361. Againſt ſuperfluous banqueting, 
Nis. > 

Scottiſh ahbeyy, &c. beautiful, P. 420. Poets, 


a liſt of them, P, 456. Catalogue of dainties, 


game, &c. * 516, N. 28. 4 
Sculpture, its ſtate in England, P. 437, In 
Scotland, P. 438. 


Seceſſion from the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, 


P. 350. 


Sermons, thoſe of Biſhop Latimer ſevere on un- 


juſt judges, P. 337. On venal courtiers, P. 
338. On the character of his age, P. 497. 

Servants not to be magiſtrates, P. 339. | 

Severity of Scottiſh laws againſt adultery, forni- 
cation, &c, P. 360. 

Seymour Edward, Marquis of Hertford, created 
Duke of Somerſet and Protector, P. 1. De- 
feats the Scots, P. 2. Diſinherits his eldeſt 
ſon, Ibid. N. 1. Proſecutes his brother the 
admiral by attainder, P. 5. Sacrilegious pro- 
ceedings, P. 8, N. 11. Beheaded, P. 11. 

Seymour Sir Thomas, Lord Sudley, forms deſigns 
on the Lady Elizabeth, P. 5, N. 5. Be- 
headed, P. 6. His character, Ibid. N. 6. 

Ships belonging to Engliſh merchants in 1582, 
P. 484. 

Sidney Sir Philip, ſome account of him and his 
works, P. 446, 447. His raillery on the 
ſtage, P. 537. 

Silk manufacture, its ſtate in England and Scot- 


land, P. 425. Silk ſtockings 2008 in Eng | 


land, P. 475. 


Simier ill treated, P. 56, ' 
Slavery 
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Slavery expires by degrees, P. 351, . 
Smith Sir Thomas, kr to . * by os 


| HNewning, P. 369. 


Somerſet. See + ON 
Somerſetſhire, alarming ſtate of its wblics, P. 340. 


Southampton Earl of, apa of his cat, P. fee, 


N. 109. SES > 7 

Spaniards invade Ireland and are cut of, P. 89. 

Spenſer Edmond, his life and works, P. 15 451. 

Sports of the Engliſh inhuman, P. 533, N. 57. 

2 "of the Scots dangerous, P. 541 Tumul- 
* *tuons, Ibid. Game of Golf, P. 542. 

Stage. See Theatre. 

St. Andrew's caſtle taken, P. 125. 

St. Andrew's, Prior of. See Murray. 

Star-chamber, account of that court, Tc 344- 
5 

Statute, an ſmconſiſtent one as to the Engliſh ſuc- 

ceſſion, P. 339. | 

Sternhold Thomas, account of him and his po- 

etry, P. 230, N. 16. 

Stirling ſurprized, P. 173. 


Stotie Dr. John, his hiſfory and fingular fate, 


P, 46, N. 49. 
Stourton Lord. See Hartgill. 
Strozzi takes St. Andrew's caftle, P. 125. 
Stuart, See Mary. 
Stuart Lord James. See Murray. 
Stuart Henry. See Darnley. 
Stuart Matthew. See Lenox. 


Stuart James. See Arran. 
© $tubbes, his intrepidity, P. 57. 
Stukely Thomas, his hiſtory, P. 56, N. 57. 


Suffolk, Frances Dutcheſs of, her miſery, P. 36, 
37- 

Sunday ſports odjetted to, P. 30g. 

Swearing abundant in England, P. 500, N. ro, 


- Sweating-fickneſs ſubdued by Dr. Caius, P. 371. 


5 Tables cleanſed with a wooden knife, P. 512, 


Tallis Thomas, account of him and his muſical 
works, P. 459 a 


f 
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Theatres numerous in London, P. 536. Their 

- fize, prices, &c. P. 537. Lights, muſic, and 
dreſs, P. 538. Hours, days of acting, &c. 
P. 539. Manners, P. 540. 

Theatres in Scotland, P. 542. 
James VI. P. 543. 

Thermes De, a French commander i in Scotland, 
P. $27. 

Tie or Tye, Dr. Chriſtopher, account of his 
works, P. 236, N. 28. A muſician, P. 459. 

Tilting uſed in honour of Elizabeth, P. 531, &c. 

Tobacco, its hiſtory, P. 531. 

Torture aboliſhed, P. 66. 


- Protected by 


Tranſubſtantiation, arguments in its fayour, P. 


248, N. 42. 

Treaſons and felonies re- inſtated as before the 
reign of Henry VIII. P. 339. 

Trinity College in Dublin founded, P. gr. 

Turkey, its commerce, treaties, &c. with . 
land, P. 470, 471. 

Turner Dr. William, the firſt Engliſh writer on 
Botany, P. 375. 

Tuſſer Thomas, a didactic poet, his advice in 
huſbandry, P. 409. His life, P. 410. 

Tyrone, the Earl of, deceitful, P. gs. Reduced. 
to the meaneſt ſubmiſſions, P. 114, 


\ 


| Valueof a new play, P. 539. 


Vane Sir Ralph, his ſpeech when executed, 

CP... 

Udal John, a Puritan, condemned to die, P. 303, 

Verſes oh Admiral Seymour, P. 6, N. 6. Pro- 
phetic, P.7, N.8. On the taking of Calais, 
F. 85, N. 31. By the Princeſs Elizabeth on 
the real preſence, P. 21, N. 26. On Queen 
Mary, by Buchanan, P. 27. Orthodox, P. 
37, N. 42. Amorous, by Elizabeth, P. 62, 


N. 64. On W. Parry, P. 69, N. 69. - Soli- 


loquy of Elizabeth, P. 74. Mary's hymn, 
P. 76, N. 74. On Drake, P. 96, N. 93. On 
knighthood, P. 98, N. 96. On Eſſex, P. 110, 
N. 108. On Elizabeth, P. 117, N. 116. By 

Elizabeth 


AM INDEX. | | 


Elizabeth in anxiety, P. 119, 
Buchanan, P. 146, 
of St. Andrew's death, P. 172, N. 54. On a 
banner, P. 180, N. 62. On the murther of 
Earl Murray, P. 199, N. 77. On à witch- 
lady, P. 212, N. 89. On reformation, P. 218, 
N. 2. By Biſhop Corbet, P. 224, N. 12. By 
the Lord Admiral Seymour, P. 227, N. 14. 
Of Sternhold, P. 230, N. 16. By Dr. Tie, 


P. 238, N. 28. By P. Moore, Ibid. On St. 


Nicholas, P. 240, N. 31. On Biſhop Gar- 
diner, P. 258, N. 53. On Reformation, P. 


260, N. 54. By Archbiſhop Parker, P. 289, 


290. By Lady Pembroke, P. 291, N. 82. 
On ſecuring property, P. 339, 340. On im- 
preſſing, P. 343, N. 6. By Duwan Laider, 
P. 362, N. 26. On education, by Tuſſer, 
P. 367, N. 2. By Edward Hake, Ibid. N. 3. 
On a title-page, P. 370, N. 7. A falſe pro- 
phecy, P. 378, N. 11. On Sir John Cheke, 
P. 379. On a little Pope, P. 380, N. 13. 
By Biſhop Bale, P. 381. On Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, P. 382, N. 15. A ſpell, P. 383, N. 16. 
On Aſcham, Ibid. N. 17. On Boethius, P. 
386. On Alchymy, Ibid. N. 19. On the 
ſame, P. 389, N. 22. Of Buchanan, P. 395. 


Of Lady Killigrew, 399. On the mariſchal 


college, P. 404, N. 38. By Tuſſer, P. 408. 
On Stirling caſtle, P. 422. Apologetical, P. 
433, N. 22. On Day, the printer, P. 435. 
On Elizabeth's portrait, P. 439, N. 2g. From 
Gorboduc, P. 444. Heroic and Sapphic, P. 
445. By Henry VI. P. 446, N. 37. On a 
cruel miſtreſs, P. 447. Humourous proverbs, 
Ibid. By Richard Edwards, P. 448. By 
George Gaſcoigne, P. 443, 449. By George 
Ferrars, P. 449. By Chriſtopher Marloe, P. 
450. By Edmond Spenſer, P. 451. By 
Thomas Naſh, P. 452. By Sir David Lind- 


ay, P. 454. Sir Richard Maitland, P. 455. 


N. 126. By 


N. 30. On the Archbiſhop | 
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By Jaſper Heywood, P. 452. On T. Tallis, 
P. 459. On the harp, P. 461. On a ſtorm, 


P. 485, N. 12. On taverns in Lanes . 
499, N. 8. By Scottiſh writers, P. 505, N. 
15. In Welch, Gaelic, &c. P. 308, 50g. On 
a cold reception, P. 509, N. 17. On fantaftic 
dreſs, P. 517, N. 29. On ſtuffed garments, 
P. 517, N. 30. On hats, P. 5 19, N. 33. By 
G. Gaſcoigne, P. 520, N. 34. On fardin- 
gales, P. 523. On dreſs, P. 524, N. 42. On 
a farmer's wife, P. 526. On La Volta, P. 
532, N. 54. On Sports, P. 534. In a Scot- 
tiſh drama, P. 542, N. 77. In an antient 
myſterie, Appendix, No. I. Heads of Bal- 
lads, Appendix, No. II. On plundered bor. 
ders, Appendix, No. III. Reformer's poetry, 
Appendix, No. IV. Epitaph by James VI. Ap- 
pendix, No. V. On bear-baitingg * 
No. VI. 

Virgil Polydore, account of kim and his works, 
P. 377, 378. 

Univerſities oppreſſed and ꝑlundered at the re- 
formation, P. 365. 


Walſingham Sir Francis dies, P. 68. Some gc- 


count of him, P. 89, N. 84. 
Warwick. See Dudley. ; | 
Welch, account of their poetry, P. 453, Kc. Of 
their muſic, P. 460. Of the harp, P. 461. 
Wentworth Peter, his intrepidity, P. 350, 


- Weſtmoreland, Earl of, revolts againſt Elizabeth, 


is routed, but eſcapes, P. 43- % 

Whitehead David, why favoured by Elizabeth, 
P. 286, N. 79. 

Whitgift Dr. John, made Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, P. 295. Severe, P. 296. 

Wiat Sir Thomas heads a revolt, P. 16. Suffers 
on Tower-hill, P. 17. 


Willoughby Sir Hugh, account of his 5x06 | 


and death, P, 468. 
Wilſon 
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